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CHAPTER  XXIV.. 
HOMANCE  OF  THE  ROSE,  A  POEM,  TRAN8LATBD  BY  CHA0CE1L  . 

It  was  probably  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fbU  CHAP. 

XXIV 

lowed  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  that  Chaucer  engaged  in  a  • 
literary  work  of  the  utmost  importance  and  honour  to  ^^^^ 
the  age  and  country:  in  which  he  lived,  the  translation 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  this  poem.  It  was  the  most  eminent  poetical 
composition  existing  in  any  of  the  modem  languj^es  of 
Europe,  previously  to  the  Commedta  of  Dante.  The  French 
liave  a  just  claim  to  priority  over  all  the  European  na» 
tionsy  in  the  invention  of  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the 
production  of  every  species  of  offspring  of  the  imagina- 
tioa.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which  was  written  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  placed  their  preeminence  as  to 
these  early  ages  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalship .  .  It  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  predecessor  and  progenitor  of  all 
that  is  most  admirable  in  the  effusions  of  modern,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  chivalrous,  poetry* 
， The  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  a  poem  consisting  of  upward 
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CHAP,  of  twenty- two  thousand  verses.    It  is  of  much  more  con^ 
•    siderable  extent  than  the  Iliad,  and  above  twice  as  long  as 
the  epic  of  Virgil  •        period  of  Chaucer,s  life  can  with 
greater  probability  be  fixed  upon  for  hb  engaging  in  so 
gigantic  and  formidable  a  tad:  as  this  translation,  than  that 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived.    He  was  in  the  flower 
his  age  ；  and  the  ardent  and  adventurous  •pirit  of  youth 
was  as  yet  unsubdued  in  liinu    He  was  at  leisure  ；  while 
the  subsequent  periods  of  his  existence  were  occupied 
with  public  office,  with  foreign  employments,  and  with 
calamity.    He  basked  in  the  Bimdiiiie  of  court-favour,  pa - 
tronised  as  we  have  seen  by  the  sovereign  and  his  royal  con- 
9orL  'His  intimate  and  uniform  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  was 
lately  married  to  a  most  accomplished  and  amiable  woman, 
and  h»i  m  rightr  o£  h»/vrife  sKceeded  to  the  largest  and 
&irast.  patrinaaony  in  £n^btuL  CS^ucer,  as  has  sdready  ap- 
peased^ and  wiU  keraaftsr  be  mwe  distincdj  shown,  at 
this  tkne  a  lorer,  a  ciKumstance  which  might  naturally 
predyiapose  him  to.  ihe  trsnslation  ef  a  work,  the  topics  of 
tvhkh  are  the  endmntments,  th%  diiSeulties,  and  the  suf- 
foriAga  of  love.  .He  was  an  unfiucGeesful  lover  ；  a  situation 
which  might  •tender  him  les8  unwilling  to  transfuse  into 
£dQgtiah  6ie.  Aaxp  and  bitter  reflections  upon  the  sex  oo 
taeidoaJ&Y  intecspersed  m  this  poem. 

In  describing  the  appearance  of  a  comely  and  beautiful 
yeudi.  ia  the  couiw  of  the  translation,  Chauc»  compares 
him  to 

The  lonWs  sonne  of  Wyndcsore : 

ver.  1250. 

in  the  French  it  is  simply 

II  sembhit  estre  filz  de  roy. 

ver,  】SS,《， 


ute  or  chauoba; 


Edvaid IIL  is  cobdnly  meaatit  bjr  the  "  lorde  of  Wyndo*  CH  AP. 
aore*"  Thb  was  his  distinctive  appellation  ；  he  having  been  ■ 
bom  at  that  aeaU  and  it  being  die  use  of  the  times  for  persons^ 
paiticiiiariy  those  of  rank,  to  take  a  surname  from  the 
place  of  thm  hirtiu  Hence  I  infer  that  the  translation  was 
made  after  Chaucer  had  become  an  object  of  court  favour, 
«nd  was  in  the  habit  of  behokfing  the  sons  of  his  master. 
Petrarca  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  Reman  de  la  Rose  *. 

  hUni  of  chit 

This  is  aa  it  diould  be*  P 批 area,  a  true  Italian,  regarded  poem, 
imth  pedantic  fastidiousness  aod  loathing  every  thing  that 
was  ukramontane,  and  tharefote  it  was  natural  that  no 
lileraiy  production  should  exote  in  him  greater  impatience 
than  the  poem  which  Chaucer  has  translated.  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  in  any  degree  insincere  in  its  con* 
demnation.  Men  usually  find  in  every  book  what  they  are 
strongly  predisposed  to  find.  Every  work  of  human  in - 
ventkm  and  effort  has  faults  enough  in  it  to  aatisfy  the 
paseions  of  the  maleyolent,  and  to  justify  to  their  own 
raiikb  th€  sccmi  they  express.  Petrarca  understood  the 
Roman  ii  la  Rose  no  better  dum  Voltaire  understood 

But,  if  this  poem  has  been  eondemned  by  Petrarca,  and 
dmded  by  the  fastidknmiess  of  modern  criticism,  it  was 
proportionately  honoured  in  the  applauses  oi  successive 
ages*  Petraixa,  even  while  he  condemns  it,  confesses  that 
*H  France,  wkh  Paris  at  its  head,  was  agreed  in  tin  opinion 
opposite  to  his.  The  last  editor  of  this  poem  affirms  ^  that 
though,  pttTiously  to  his  impression,  it  had  been  many 


Iti  extensive 
popularity. 


•  De  Sade,  Tom.  Ill,  p.  45. 

*  Roman  de  la  Rose.  S  Tom.  12mo.  Amsteidara,  1735》  Prefkce. 
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Sociv^'  tiihes  printed,  yet  the  number  of  manuscript,  was  much 
一       ， greater  than  that  of  printed,  copies  ；   a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  esteem  and  request  in  which  it  was 
formerly  held.   Clement  Marot,  the  author  whom  modem 
France,  judging  by  the  delicacies  of  style  only,  regards 
as  the  father  of  its  poetry,  printed  an  edition  of  this 
work  into  which  he  introduced  so  many  variations,  as 
almost  to  amount  to  what  the  Italians  call  a  rifaccimento. 
Ronsard,  a  celebrated  French  poet  thirty  years  younger 
than  Marot,  is  said  never  to  have  been  without  this  poem 
about  his  person  、    Lastly,  Regnier,  a  satirist  of  the  six - 
teenth  century,  who  in  France  divides  the  palm  of  that 
species  of  composition  with  Boileau,  has  taken  a  part  ef 
this  poem  as  the  basis  of  imitation  in  the  best  and  most 
applauded  of  his  performances 
i9  authort.        The  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  the  joint  production  of  William 
de  Lbrris  and  Johti  de  Meun.    There  has  been  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  as  to  how  much  of  the  poem  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  each  of  these  writers.  It  has  commonly  been  stated 
that  the  part  written  by  William  de  Lc^ris  ends  at  verse  4149 
of  the  original,  which,  relatively  to  a  work  consisting  of  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  verses  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  any  thing  more  than  the  introduction.  This  statement  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  the  rhyming  summaries  occasionally 
interposed  throughout  the  work,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
last  editor  however  ^  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  William  de 
Lorris  wrote  11135  verses,  or  about  half  of  the  poem.  This 


•  Binet,  Vic  de  Ronsard,  apud  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Preface, 

*  Note  8ur  le  Ten  11195. 
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opinion  he  founds  upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  occurring  CH^^P. 
ki  that  part  of  the  poem  ；  "where  the  God  of  Love  is  intro- 
duced as  prophesying  that  here  William  de  Lonis  shall  rest 
from  his  labour,  and  John  de  Meun  shall  take  up  the  pen. 

greater  than  that  of  the  summaries  which  were  written  at 
•  later  period :  but  on  a  narrow  inspection  perhaps  these 
authorities  will  not  be  found  to  cla^.  At  verse  1 1 135  the 
author  repeats,  with  the  variation  of  only  one  or  two 
words,  four  lines  which  had  already  occurred  at  verse 
4"0，  and  then  adds. 


Cy  se  repoitra  GidUaume. 


The  words  Cy  se  reppsera  may  therefore  parhapa  08  wdl 
be  construed  as  referring  to  the  place  at  which  those  four 
liaes  (in  either  construction  the  last  written  by  William.de 
Lorris)  first  appear,  a$  to  the  place  where  they  are  a  seccuxd 
time  repeated.  On  this  hypothesis  the  assertion  of  John 
de  Meun  at  verse  1 1 135,  and  the  assertion  of  the  author 
of  the  frummaries  in  the  fifteenth  century,  perfectly 
coincide* 

The  editor  adduces,  as  a  further  argument  to  show  that 
William  de  Lorris  wrote  more  of  the  poem  than  has  usually  ，" ，咖 
been  ascribed  to  him,  a  passage  at  verse  7098,  where 
Charles  of  Anjou  is  spoken  of  as  the  reigning  king  of 
Sicily.  In  this  passage  the  defeat  of  Manfred  is  mentioned 
which  happened  in  the  year  】2d6,  and  the-  decapitation  of 
Conraclin,  the  lawful  hereditary  claimant  of  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  which  took  place  in  1 2<J8.  From  the  period  of 
these  events  Charles  of  Anjou  had  peaceable  possession 
of  the  crown,  till  the  era  of  the  Sicilian  vespers  in  1282, 


we  OP  CH^CER; 

wkl^t  hfr  was  fiaalfy  expetted*  This  pait  of  the  pbtai 
ther^re  appeva  to  have  been  written  betwceir  the  yeani 
12Q»  and  1282;  but  it  will  not  follow  it  wn  wlsttefli» 
by  WiUiam  de  Lorns« 

It  seem^  that  it  wouU  be  more  reasonable  firom  this  !n- 
twoal  iadicattOQi  of  time^  combined  with  the  aiitborttitt 
ahoyt  stated,  to  infer  a  correctkm  of  the  received  cfanmcM 
Iog;y  of  the  poent.  Joha  de  Mean  informs  us  at  rem 
that 、  he  entered  upon  the  cohtiauadon  of  tbm 
poem  more  dutn  forty-  years  after  the  death  of  his  prede^ 
cesson  Taking  then  the  mean  term  of  the  preceding  date* 
as  the  epoch  of  John  de  Meun's  composition,  and  assuming 
that  he  began  his  continuation  in  the  year  1275,  it  will 
follow  that  William  de  Lorris  died  before  1235,  instead  of 
ih  1260,  the  period  assigned  by  Fauchet  *  and  the  suAtee- 
quent  writers^ 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a  poem  should  bare  so  ex - 
tensively  and  $0  loog  engross^  the  admiratioii  of  mankind- 
without  possessing  great  intiinac  merit*  We  are  not  to 
expect  however  to  find  it  a  work  accommodated  to  mo« 
dem  ideas,  or  which  is  not  fraught  with  great  and  stnldng 
inequalities.  、 

The  main  stoiy»  whidi  exkibitg  the  fervour  and  th6  dif- 
ficulties attendant  lapon  the  paMion  of  love  imder  the  em  - 
Mem  of  a  rose  which  is  to  be  plucked^  is  ill-choeen  and  ex« 
ceedingly  lidiculousw  We  canaot  interest*  ourgeWes  about 
a  hero,  of  whom  the  pluckmg  this  rose  is  to  be  the  grand 
achievement.  After  a  variety  o£  obstacles  and  difficulties 
he  fint  fiFucceeds  so  fs^  as  to  kiss^  the  rose.    He  ia  then 


Origine  de  la  Langue  et  Fo6sie  Fran^oise^  chap.  125,  126* 
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XXIV 

aq^drs  ip  be  .farther  than  ever  Grom  attaudng.  the  object 
of  has  fmitttit,  and  ^nres  hifnself  up  to  despair.  JealoMy 
btiUds  a :  waH,  ikitked  witK  bastions,  anl  defended  by  a 
sttong  ^azorbonv  to  protect  the  rose  "bant  fiaasthear  vioktion* 
The  God  of  Losre  da  dze  otker  band  suttnums  fab  buronage^ 
to  eoopesate  with  the  attempt  of  die  adventQ]k>08  liero. 
AAtr  a  hard  campaign,  and  a  variety  of  stratagems  aod 
ambuahes,  the  rose  is  at  length  gathered  ；  at  the  same 
sMtmmt .  the  dawn:  appears,  the  poet 霜 ak 魏， and  finds  every 
tfnng  which  hsdlsappened  to  be 璨 dream.  All  this  i8 
doiibbediy  to  the  utmost  degree  fng^  and  pumle. : 
•  The  ganason  of  Jealousj^,  as  well  as  the  army  of  Love, 
is  made  up  of  aHegoricol  pcrwnsages.  We  have  not  only 
Daogw  and  Shame  and  CSbaftity  and  Reason,  but  6tiU 
duiaer  and  more  impa^able  personages^  such  as  Wkked 一 
iQogufe,  Wdl*bealing,  False-semblaaf^-  and  Kind-welcom- 
ifig.  Vfhzt  z  miMiable  figure  do  rach  agents  make  i& 
poetical  narcation,  v^hta  compared  with  V^us  and  Mars, 
and  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  Hygeia  and  Hebe,  with 
att  their  attributes  and  aJmost  tangible  reality,  the  deities  of 
classical  mythology  ！ 

The  language  also  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  in  a  i»  langiufe. 
fax^  degree  mide  and  unpolished.  The  want  <rf  a  happy 
and  delicate  clKAce  of  words  is  by  no  means  it8  greatest 
£mi1"  One  of  the  most  emineirt  marks  of  diBtinction  be^ 
t^een  a  poedcal  and  a  pros^  language,  is  the  concentration 
of  the  poetical  manner. .  In  prose,  line  after  line  creeps 
upon  the  reader  unperceived,  and  provided  a '  smtence 
presents  to  him  collectively  a  mass  of  meaning,  it  is  a 
jpoint  of  comparative  indifference  whether  that  meaning  fe 
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Srvm    presented  in  ten  lines  or  in  six.    But  m  poetiy  every  line 

^^      攀  ^  «     «        参  •        •  •  f 

I,  has  as  it  were  a  separate  life,  and  the  interposition  of  one 

feeble  line  is  a  broad  and  glaring  deformity.  The  language 
of  poetiy  ought  to  be  brief  and  concentred  ；  and  if  at  cer- 
tain times  it  indulges  itself  in  a  larger  enumeration,  or  more 
voluminous  flow,  at  least  every  head  of  the  enumeration 
ought  to  be  emphatical  and  effective.    But  this  was  a 
Secret  unknown  to  the  versifiers  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.    Their  favourite  measure,  that  in  which 
the  old  romances  are  usually  written,  and  in  which  the 
Roman  de  la  Rase  is  composed,  is  nearly  the  measure 
of  the  poem  of  Hudibm:  and,  as  this  measfure  seems 
to  carry  with  it  an  irresistible  temptation  to  lead  on  the 
poet  from  verse  to  verse  and  from  page  to  page,  we  may 
conceive  in  what  manner  it  operated  upon  the  unformed 
taste  of  the  poetical  writers  of  the  middle  ages.    There  are 
many  passages  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  extending  them-^ 
selves  through  successive  pages,  which  are  distinguished  by 
rhyme  and  measure  alone  from  the  laxest  and  most  flagging 
prose, 

iM  rriative  ex-  But«  if  wc  would  estimate  truly  any  work  of  human  in- 
tellect  or  genius,  we  must  compare  it,  not  with  the  more 
finished  ideas  and  art  which  may  afterward  have  arisen, 
but  with  the  degree  of  merit  exhibited  in  preceding  compo- 
sitions ； though  there  are  passages  in  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose^  which  do  not  need  to  be  compared  with  inferior 
works,  to  enable  them  to  command  our  admiration.  The 
Roman  de  la  Rose  was  principally  preceded  by  tales  of 
chivalry :  and,  though  in  these  there  are  often  manifested 
brilliant  imagination,  wild  and  striking  inventions,  grand 
sentiments  of  honour,  and  a  noble  enthusiasm,  yet  the 
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main  topics  of  which  they  treat  are  so  remote  from  the 
simple  and  unsophisticated  sentiments  of  the  liuman  mind, 
and  are  so  distended,  colossal  and  unnatural,  as  to  exclude 
the  writers  who  narrate  them  from  the  most  genuine  and 
unfading  beauties  of  poetry. 

Compared  then  with  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose  offers  to  us  the  most  striking  improve- 
ments. It  commences  with  a  rich  vein  of  allegory  and 
personification  ；  and  undoubtedly  nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
cisely and  emphatically  poetical,  than  a  well  sustained  per- 
sonification. It  has  also,  by  means  of  the  discourses  and 
episodes  occasionally  inserted  in  it,  a  character  of  genuine 
humanness  and  life,  and  presents  us  with  a  finished  pic- 
ture of  the  manners,  in  many  respects,  of  individuals 
in  private  society,  as  they  existed  in  the.  thirteenth 
century. 

William  de  Lorris  dreams^  as  Chaucer  has  commonly 
contrived  to  do,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  his  description 
of  the  season  U  exquisitely  spirited  and  animated. 


CHAP. 
XXIV. 


ImaginatiiMi 
^Ddmaajien. 


I>etcripCioB  of 


That  it  was  May  me  though  ten*  tho, 

It  is  five  yere  or  more  ago  ； 

That  it  was  May,  thus  drem^d  me, 

In  time  of  love  and  jolit^, 

That  al  thing  ginnetli  waxen  gay, 

For  there  is  nether  '  buske  nor  «  hay, 

In  May  that  it  'n'ill  shrouded  bene, 

And  it  with  new^  levis  '  wrene  ； 


•Ihen.  fbush.         *  hedge.        *  will  not.         *  wrap. 
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Theae  wodd^s  eke  recoveren  grenc, 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  setie. 

And  the  erth  wexeth  proude  withall 

For  k  sot6  dcwes  that  on  it  fall, 

And  the  pover  estate  forgetle, 

In  whiche  that  winter  had  it  settc. 

And  then  becom'th  the  grounde  so  proude, 

That  it  wol  have  a  new6  shroude, 

And  mak'th  so  *  queint  his  robe  and  fay  re, 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  payre 

Of  grasse  and  flours,  Inde  and  Pers, 

And  maiiy  hew6s  full  divers  ； 

That  is  the  robe  I  mean  iwis. 

Through  whiche  the  ground  "  to  praisen  is. 

The  birdds  that  ban  left  ^  her  songe, 
While  thei  han  suffred  colde  ful  stronge 
In  wethers  p  grille,  and  derke  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May,  for  the  sunn6  bright. 
So  glad,  that  they  shewe  in  singing, 
That  in  "her  hert  is  suche  liking, 
That  thei  mote  singing  and  ben  light  ； 
Than  dothe  nightingale  her  might 
To  maken  noise  and  singen  blithe  ； 
Than  is  blissfull  many  a  ^  si  the 
The  '  chelaundre'  and  the  *  popingay  ； 
Than  young6  folke  en  ten  den  aie. 
For  to  ben  gaie  and  amorous, 
The  time  is  than  so  savourous. 
Harde  is  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 
In  Mey,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

ver.  49* 


' tweet.  1  trim.  ■  indeed.  ■  worthy  of  great  praise.  •  their. 
9  frostjr.         ,  timer         '  goldfinch*  •  parrot. 
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The  translation  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  almost  every  C^A^P. 
other  part  of  the  poem,  is  no  less  singularly  close  and  faith*  ■  '、 
ful  to  the  original,  than  it  is  spirited,  rich  and  flowing. 

The  author  dreams  that  it  is  already  morning,  and  that, 
animated  by  the  beauty  of  the  season,  he  rises  from  his  bed, 
and  sets  out  on  a  walk  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  odours. 
His  path  conducts  him  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  which 
is  admirably  described,  and  at  length  brings  him  to  the  wall 
•  of  a  spacious  garden. 

This  garden  proves  to  be  the  Garden  of  Mirth  ；  and  the  ^ardcnof  ， 
author  by  a  most  ingenious  fiction,  in  representing  the 
wallsy  as 


Poitrayred  without,  and  well  entayled 
With  many  full  riche  portneitures, 

ver  140. 

has  described  the  figures  on  the  outside,  as  being  of  those 
passions  and  abstract  qualities  which  are  most  opposite  to 
Mirth  ；  thus  giving  to  this  part  of  his  composition,  when 
compared  with  that  in  which  he  delineates  the  persdns 
frequenting  the  garden,  all  the  advantages  of  the  most 
perfect  contrast.  The  fig:ures  he  describes  are  ten,  viz. 
Hate,  Felony,  Villainy,  Covetousness,  Avarice  (these  two 


of  accumulation^  and  the  latter  the  extremest  reluctance 
to  expend),  Envy,  Sorrow,  Old  Age,  Hypocrisy  and  Po- 
rerty :  stud  it  b  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  ani- 
mated or  more  consummately  picturesque  than  most  of 
these  descriptions.  As  the  progress  of  the  poetical  art  in  these 
early  times  must  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  every  reader 

c  2 
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^xxiv^  of  this  work,  and  as  the  state  of  poetry  under  William 
II  de  Lorris,  one  hundred  years  before  Chaucer,  is  in  some 
sense  an  object  of  more  curious  observation  than  even  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer,  there  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  volume  the  delineation  at  large  of  the  personage  of 
Old  Age 

Its  inhabitants.      FroHi  the  inner  side  of  the  inclosure  proceeds  the  sound 
of  the  "  jargoning"  of  a  thousand  birds,  and  excites  in  the 
poet  an  eager  desire  to  enter  the  garden.    He  finds  the 
walls  however  impossible  to  be  scaled,  and  therefore  resolves 
to  follow  their  circumference,  till  at  length  he  comes  to  a 
wicket,  which  is  characteristically  opened  to  him  by  the 
portress,  Idleness.    He  hastens  to  the  presence  of  Mirth 
(in  French  Deduit),  whom  he  finds  engaged  in  an  en- 
tertainment of  singing  and  dancing.    The  persons  of  the 
dancers  are  then  copiously  described  :  Mirth  with  his  part- 
ner Gladness  ；  Love  accompanied  by  Beauty  ；  and  next 
after  her  severally  the  ladies  Riches,  Bounty,  Affability, 
Courtesy  and  Idleness,  with  their  partners,  whose  figures 
are  partly  described,  but  to  whom  the  poet  has  not  given 
names.    It  is  not  without  meaning  that  Riches  is  repre- 
sented as  immediately  attendant  upon  (or  usher  to)  Beauty; 
Fo^tani  of        Thc  dauce  ended,  the  poet  resolves  to  visit  every  part  of 

the  garden,  and  to  observe  its  beauties  at  leisure.  In  this 
ramble  he  is  followed  every  where,  unperceived,  by  the 
God  of  Love,  attended  by  his  armour-bearer.  After  a  Ta 攀 
riety  of  other  beauties  which  present  themselves,  he  arrives 
at  a  well,  called  the  Fountain  of  Love,  at  the  bottom  of 
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which,  beneath  the  clear  and  tramluccnt  water,  are  two  CHAP, 
crystals, 

That,  whan  the  sunn^  clere  in  sight 
Cast  in  that  wellc  his  bem^  bright, 
And  that  the  hete  descended  is, 
Than  tak'tk  the  cristall  stone  iwis 
Againe  the  sunne  an  hundred  hew6a, 
Blewe,  yelow,  red,  that  fresh  and  new  is  ； 
Yet  hath  the  mervailous  cristall 
！ Suche  strength,  that  the  place  over  all. 
Both  foule,  and  tre,  and  lev6s  grene, 
And  all  the  •  yerde  in  it  is  sene : 


For  ever  in  whiche  halfe  ye  be, 
Yc  may  wel  halfe  the  gardine  se, 
And  if  ye  turae,  ye  may  right  welc 
Sene  the  rem^naunt  every  dele  ； 
For  there  is  none  so  litel  thing 
So  hid  ne  closen  with  shitting, 
That  it  n'is  sene,  as  though  it  were 
Ypainted  in  the  cristall  there. 

ver-  1573. 

The  peculiar  property  of  this  fountain  is,  that  whoever 
looks  into  it,  will  infallibly  see  aomething  reprewnted  in 
the  crystal,  which  will  fix  his  affections,  and  plant  in  him 
the  passion  of  love.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  yery  foim« 
tain  into  which  Narcissus  looked,  when  he  became  ena- 
moured of  his  own  image. 
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XXIV. 


The  rose. 


The  objfK*  whkh,  anoeg  a  thouaand  presented  by  this 
mirror,  attracts  the  poet's  attention,  is  a  rose-bush,  covered 
with  roses,  some  full-blown,  and  some  which  as  yet  are 
only  buds.  He  canaot  resist  the  impulse  to  approach  the 
object  the  image  of  which  has  impressed  him  with  so 
strong  a  sensation.  As  he  draws  nearer  the  savour  of  the 
roses  seems  to  embalm  the  air,  and  thrills  through  his  nerves. 
，  Above  the  rest  a  half-blown  bud  fixes  his  partiality,  and 

he  would  fain  pluck  it,  but  fears  to  offend  the  proprietor 
and  lord  of  the  garden, 
commebcement     Thc  God  of  Lovc  espies  fis  oppoitunitv,  and  seizes  his 

of  the  passion.  * 

weapons.  In  thc  hands  of  his  armour-bearer  are  two  bows 
and  ten  arrows,  the  properties  and  effects  of  each  of  which 
are  described  ；  the  one  tending  to  generate  a  good  and  whol- 
some  affection,  and  the  other  shame,  villainous  measures 
and  despair.  Love  employs  against  the  poet  his  better  and 
more  friendly  weapons.  He  shoots  at  him,  from  behind  a 
fig-tree,  five  arrows  in  quick  succession,  of  which  the  poet 
draws  out  the  shaft  with  the  feather,  but  the  barb  in  each 
instance  remains  in  his  heart.  This  done.  Love  suddenly 
leaps  upon  his  victim,  and  calls  upon  him  to  surrender. 
The  poet  makes  no  resistance  ；  and,  to  secure  his  conquest, 
the  God  fintenia  his  padlock  ixpoo  the  lover' &  heart.  Thc 
pissioa  of  tbc  mentor  for  the  idol  oi  his  choice  is  now 
complete^,  aoad  there  is  nothing  upoa  which  his  whole 
HoA  is  nure  earnestly  bcfit,  than  to  gather  the  rose  toward 
whkh  kk.  pKeferttnce  i$  determined. 
coromandmenw  The  God  having  thus  secured  hia  vassal,  endeavours  to 
inspire  him  with  courage  and  good  heart,  and  exhorts  him 
cheerfully  to  perform  the  commandments  which  Love  is 
accustomed  to  give  to  his  votaries.    The  lover  earnestly 
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intreats  to  be  made  acquainted  with  these  commandmei^ts : 
and  here  commences  a  discourse  upon  the  art  of  love,  occu-  '  ■■  .i 
pying  the  space  of  eight  hundred  lines.  In  this  part  of  his 
poem  William  de  Lorris  has  taken  advantage  in  several 
places,  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Ovid  ；  yet 
there  is  in  it  much  of  what  is  truly  original  and  his  own : 
and  there  is  no  pordon  of  the  Roman  Je  la  Ros《  more  qua* 
lified  to  excite  and  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity.  To 
every  one  who  is  inquisitive  respecting  the  manners  of 
distant  ages,  or  has  a  desire  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  nun,  this  passage  must  prove  a  valuable 
Tdic,  and  a  most  acceptable  entertainment.    The  writers  Ro 删" 

'  *  writer" 

of  these  cariy  ages  had  dealt  so  long  in  unnatural  man - 
ners,  forced  heroism^  and  incredible  achievements,  that 
it  must  afibrd  an  enviable  relief  to  a  mind  of  taste,  to  meet 
with  a  passage  so  natural,  so  genuine  and  so  human.  In 
the  adventures  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne^  of  the  Red- 
Cross-Knights  and  the  Soldans,  we  scarcely  recognise  the 
features  of  our  common  species/  They  are  like  the  strange, 
uncouth  and  unwieldy  figures,  which  we  see  dressed  up 
for  a  masquing  or  a  coronation.  With  William  de  Lorrb 
in  the  present  instance  we  at  once  descend  to  the  level 
scene  of  private  life,  and  the  parlours  and  domestic  senti* 
ments  of  our  ancestors.  The  versifiers  indeed  who  wrote  Fabieoun. 
before  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  had  their  comic  and  satiri- 
cal tales  ；  but  these,  as  well  as  the  tales  of  high  and  heroic 
achievement,  were  strained  beyond  the  true  bias.  They 
tfe  exhibitions,  intended,  to  produce  strong  and  unusual 
sensations,  and  do  not  present  us  with  our  fellow-man,  un- 
dressed and  unconscious  of  a  spectator.  In  the  counsels 
of  prudence  or  of  conduct  which  are  here  delivered  to  us, 
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Histoiiani. 


A,P'  the  most  secret  sentiments  of  the  humaa  mind  are  unfolded, 
•and  the  minute  impulses  which  often  escape  the  observation 
of  the  man  upon  whom  they  act.  The  true  lover  of  man 
feels  an  exquisite  and  incalculable  delight,  when  he  is  en- 
abled to  perceive  in  how  many  respects  the  men  of  five 
centuries  ago  identify  themselves  with  him  and  his  contem^ 
poraries.  This  makes  the  difference  between  Livy  and 
Froissart,  the  difference  between  the  history  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  harsh,  the  haughty,  the  factious,  the  publicr 
minded  and  stoical  republic  of  Rome,  and  on  the  other  of 
the  good  old  people  of  England,  the  peasant  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  the  hospitable,  well-humoured  and  open* 
hearted  country-gentleman,  and  the  baron,  surrounded  by 
his  vassals. 

Whom  they  did  ever  honour  as  their  guide, 
Lov'd  as  their  father,  as  their  master  foUow'd, 
As  their  great  patron  thought  on  in  their  prayers'.' 

The  manners  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets  were  in 
many  respects  extremely  unlike  our  own,  the  relative  situ- 
ations of  man  and  man,  of  the  higher  classes  and  the 
lower,  are  usually  said  to  have  been  totally  different  ；  yet 
it  is  only  man  with  a  little  variety  of  garb,  and  exhibiting 
in  the  main  the  same  passions  and  humours,  human  frailty 
and  human  kindness.  When  the  men  of  former  times  are 
shown  as  William  de  Lorris  brings  them  to  our  view,  the 
sacred  awe  with  which  we  contemplate  the  airy  shadows  of 
the  departed  perishes  from  our  bosoms,  and  they  become 
to  us  our  brother-men,  living,  moving  and  real.    It  is  thus 
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thut,  in  reading  passages  of  great  animation  and  fire  in  the  CI^A^P. 
best  authors,  we  seem  to  hold  direct  communion  with  the 
author  himself,  and  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  heart 
which  dictated  such  passages  has  ^CMsed  to  beat,  and  the 
eye  which  sparkled  with  such  sentiments  has  ceased  to 
glisten.— The  discourse  of  the  God  of  Love  to  his  vassal 
18  in  manj  w^^ects  $o  curious  «nd  imftxtMit^  tihat  it  lias 
been  thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
volume  ，• 

On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  first 
igso  Teitet  of  Wniam  de  Lonis  may  fibsUaige 真 eois- 
ptrisea  nmt  of  the  happictt  eflGusons  of  die:gffilw 
af  poetry.:  dief  exhibit  an  aitminihte  rsriety  of  talents 
wsbA  it  will  be  found  ififficuk  to  pnoDunee  fiom  the  fnmdi^ 
wiMBriier  tint  jodhor  meek  most  in  the  nchaesi^f  Jbiis  de- 
•odpthrt  fCMMOB,  in  die  w^am  mA  faoec  of  lits  jticgponcBl 
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ROMANCE  OF  THE  ROSE  CONTINUED.— SATIRE  UPON  THE 

MENDICANTS. 


CHAP. 
XXV. 


John  de  Metin. 


The  part  of  the  Raman  de  la  Rase  which  was  written  hf 
John  de  Meun  i$  much  more  miscellaneous,  and  has  infi-^ 
nitely  less  of  the  poetical  -pirit,  than  the  part  wntten  by  hia 
predecessor.  It  is  however  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit 
The  author  hag  admitted  into  it  an  unbout^ed  vaiie^ 
matter,  and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  all  his  sadrr,  of  «U 
his  observation  upon  life  and  manners,  and  perhaps^  of  all 
his  learning.    Many  classical  stories  are  inteiBpersed  ；  and 
several  of  them,  as  the  editor  of  1735  has  justly  remarked, 
" are  introduced  in  so  unconnected  and  extraordinary  a 
manna:,  that  any  other  place-  in  the  poanok  would  have 
suited  them  as  well,  as  that  in  which  they  are  inserted  ••" 
One  of  the  individuals  in  the  army  of  the  God  of  Love 
meDdkaot   is  Fake^semblant,  the  offspring  of  Guile,  begotten  upon 
Hypocrisj.  From  the  introduction  of  this  personage  John 
de  Meun  takes  occasion  in  more  than  a  thousand  verseato 
pour  out  his  spleen  against  the  mendicant  fiiars.  False* 
iemblant  b  made  to  give  an  account  of  himaelf  to  his  com - 
nulnder,  and  in  this  account  the  poet  has  interwoven  hb 
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satire  upon  religious  imposture.  digrasaes  into  the  CH^P. 
history  of  William  de  St  Amour'  a  distinguished  poleitiical  sassaaasa 
champion,  and  of  all  the  principal  controversies  occasioned 
by  the  institution  and  proceedings  of  the  mendicant  orders* 
As  this  history  strongly  tends  to  illustrate  the  mannefa 
and  sentiments  of  these  early  ages,  and  is  connected  with 
certain  transactions  in  which  Chaucer  was  afterward  en - 
gaged,  a  few  pages  of  this  work  cannot  be  more  profitably 
spent  than  in  illustrating  it. 

" The  revival  of  learning"  is  a  phrase  which  for  a  con-  Revival " 

•  »  ，     •      ,  learning  ia 

aiderable  time  past  has  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  tweifrh 
to  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  It  has  already  appeared  that  the  same  phrase 
might  without  any  strikii^  impropriety  be  applied  to  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  then  that  the  ni^t  which  threat- 
ened to  bury  all  Europe  in  barbarism  began  to  be  dis- 
sipated ； it  was  then  that  certain  literary  adventurers 
imported  from  the  Saracens  science,  the  investigation  of 
nature,  and  the  Aristotelian  philosc^hy  ；  it  was  then  that 
romance  was  invented,  and  poetry  seemed  to  be  new 
created  ；  and  it  was  this  period  which  was  illustrated  hj 
the  labours  of  Abelard^  WUliain  of  Malmeabury,  Peter  of 
Blois,  John  of  Salisbury  and  Joseph  of  Exeter  ；  as  well  as 
of  Turpin,  GeoflSrey  of  Monmouth,  Benoit  and  Wace. 

This  revival  of  learning  however  seemed  at  first  to  bear  iw  effects  upon 

tKe  church 

no'faTOurable  aspect  upon  the  cause  of  religion,  at  least  of 
die  species  of  rdig^on  at  that  time  established  in  JEurope. 
Dunng  the  period  so  justly  distinguished  by  the  ^>pet- 
ladon  of  the  dark  ages,  the  urarpation  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
of  the  mbnksi  had  been  without  limits  and  without  ahaiM. 

D  2 


• 


to  Lire  OF  CHiiUCEE. 

CHAF,  Vftiilc  tg]K»*aiice  unhrersaUy  prevailed^  the  moat  imperious 
' iMolencc^  wa»  Ftgarded  with  terror  aod  vmeratkm,  and  tht 
moBt  tran^parem  Tcil  of  hypocricy  and  afFectatton  was  auf^ 
ficient  to  deceive  the  superstitious  multkude.  But,  whett 
the  tight  of  the  twelfth  century,  however  to  tis  it  may 
appear  but  a  glimmering  of  intellect,  broke  in  upon  the 
church,  k  produced  an  effect  aimtlar  to  that  of  a  brilliant 
tamp  suctdeiJy  introduced  into  an  asscmUj  of  persons  the 
most  disorderly  and  licentious,  who  had  thought  to  practkc 
their  cfpe^  with  impunity  under  the  friendly  cover  of  the 
mght.  If  the  usurpations  and  the  Tkca  of  the  Church  hid 
proceeded  with  any  degree  of  moderation,  habit  would 
have  reconciled  her  members  and  subjects  to  the  defwmity  ； 
but  the  trial  had  been  made  in  too  deep  a  apnrit  df  secuik^, 
m4  the  enchantment  brake.  There  waa  coneiderable 
reason  to  expect  that  a  violent  di^race  and  overthrow  of 
the  church  would  follow  ia  no  long  time. 
Rise  of  the        In  this  crisis  a  remedy  presented  itself^  exactly  adapted 

mendicant  '  *  '  ' 

orde't*  to  the  natmre  of  the  cvil^  and  tEe  character  of  the  time$« 
SerioQ8>  and  conscientioo^  men  had  reflected  with  aagiaiAk 
and  despondency  upon  the  disK^dbn  of  maimers,  and  the 
progress  of  a  scoffing  spiiit  of  irreligion.  Mukitudes 
were  anxious  for  the  revival  of 塞 practical  sense  of  religknas 
impmdonsy  to  raise  agada  the  drooping  spick  of  tke  churchy 
2BB&  tarecal  Europe  at  large  to  the  obedience  of  her  ^irxtual 
£ithcr;.  As  to  the  vaurpatimts  of  the  soTefeign  pcmtiJ^ 
that  was  a  qneBtioa  to  be  senkd  by  nuitual  accommodatkii^ 
and  a  crafty  and  tempcrisng  condbtct^  bttwMn  the  sfMifiiisd 
OMt  the  temporal  pomcte.  But  ftbe  open  uttmMaUty  of 
dttsgy,  asd:  the  profligaey  of  the  monks*  reqbked 
^  lAMe  dMwvc  intftqposkkHi*.   This  interpCwkion  wm 
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found  in  the  instkutioa  aad  patronage  of  the  meadicant  C  h  a  p. 
orders.  -  u  . — — 

'The  two  meet  celelnrated  of  these  orders  were  the 
Dominicao  and  Franciscan,  and  they  owed  their  origin 
reapectirdj  to  perBons  of  seemingly  very  opposite  cha- 
racters*    St.  Dominic  was  a  priest  of  a  most  and  St.  Domink. 

decode  temper,  incited  with  capacious  vi 《賣 8  of  policy 
and  dommioa^  aad  impatient  of  an  opposer.    He  k  was 
who  kd  the  sacred  armies  of  tbe  church  in  thrir  pious 
crusade,  for  the  exterminatioD  of  the  Albigenses,  and  who 
invented  that  celd>rated  and  tremendous  machine  which 
CQDtribated  so  nucb  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  reli^on  for  successive  centuries,  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquludon      St«  FrancU  on  the  ccHitrary  appears  to  ^^J^J^"^ 
hove  been  a  melanclioly  and  ingenuous  madman.    In  hie 
youths  we  are  told,  he  ted  tbe  moet  debauched  and  did- 
oxderly  life.    Being  aeized  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  the  con* 
tcquence  of  his  excesaes,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with 
a  MOte  of  remorse^  ab|iured  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  isestxaijied  himself  to  so  gloomy  a  soHtude,  and  so 
severe  a  regiiDen  of  U£e^  as  macerated  his  fleshy  and  Ttt^ 
desed  his  counteittiice  shriveUed  and  ghastly.    To  subdue 
the  asttodancji  of  the  flttb,  he  roiled  himtelf  naked  in 
V  dri&s  of  snovirc  •  and  to  terminate  the  hostilities  of  the 
eDftnottes  of  the  dnuxh,  he  made  a  Toluntarj  expeditioQ  to 
Icnsakm,  to  comrnt  tbe  Saracenic  sokUn  who  presided 
tiiere 气 These  tv«o  mem  eoftcdtved  about  the  same  tioie,  and 


Motheim,  Hiitoria  Ecclesiutka,  Cent.  XUI,  Ym  II,  c«p.  U,  S4. 
BooaTentura,  apod  Btjte,  IXctioimaire  fSitoriqiie,  art.  S.  Fran^olt. 
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probably  without  either  deriving  the  idea  from  the  other, 
the  project  of  instituting  a  society  of  persons,  who  should 
engage  in  the  vows  of  celibacy  and  humility,  and  devote 
their  liv^s  to  the  offices  of  piety  and  benevolence* 

Voluntajy  poverty  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monastic  orders  ；  but,  though  according  to  the  rules 
of  these  orders  no  individual  could  call  the  smallest  trifle 
his  own,  the  society  at  large  might  hare  property,  and 
under  cover  of  this  indulgence  they  became,  as  the 
monastic  discipline  relaxed,  wealthy,  magnificent  and  lux« 
urious.  The  institutors  of  the  ibendicant  orders  provided 
against  this  corruption,  by  refusing  to  their  followers 
the  possession  of  property,  either  private  or  public.  They 
were  accordingly  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  with- 
out income,  without  money  and  without  habitation  ；  inde- 
fatigable in  the  duties  of  preaching,  and  in  all  pious  and 
benevolent  offices  ；  travelling  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom  j  subsisting  upon  the  alms  of  the  cha - 
ritable,  and  refusing  even  of  these  more  than  was  necessary 
for  the  most  scanty  subsistence.  It  is  incredible  how 
popular  and  venerable  these  fraternities,  so  strongly  con* 
trasted  with  the  indifference  of  the  secular  clergy  and 
the  disorders  committed  by  the  monks,  in  a  short  time 
became.  Their  original  sovereign,  and  the  founder  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  was  pope  Innocent  III, 
the  pontiff  who  exacted  as  a  penance  from  John  king 
of  England  the  resignation  of  his  crown  to  the  legate  of 
the  holy  see. 

The  mendicant  orders,  with  a  foresight  which  may  well 
impress  us  with  astonishment,  and  which  showed  a  deep 
observation  of  the  character  of  the  age,  added  the  cuU 
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ttvation  of  science,  and  the  subdest  refinements  of  intel- 
lectual disquisition,  to  their  exalted  pretensions  to  an 
UQcommoQ  portion  of  piety  and  virtue.  Thus  they  ad- 
dressed all  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  thea  afloat  in. 
the  Christian  world  at  once.  The  subtlest  intellects  and 
the  greatest  wits  of  the  twelfth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries  were  almost  universally  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  ；  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Jo- 
hannes Duns  Scotus,  Williaia  Occam  and  Roger  Bacon. 
Considering  then,  the  variety  of  recommendations  they  bad 
to  boast,  we  can  scarcely  be  surpriaed  to  find  them  in  a 
manner  alUpowerful  in  the  Christian  church,  and  en- 
grossing to  themselves'  the  entire  authority  of  the  Ro* 
man  pomifi; 

The  eaiiiest  opposen  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  the 
dignitaries  in  the  Mveral  Western  liniversities.  Wc  have 
already  had  occasion  to  obserre  how  greatly  they  had  risen 
on  the  disrepute  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  what  form* 
idable  rivals  they  found  in  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
societies  The  university  of  Paris  took  the  lead  among 
^ese  establishments  for  the  purposes  q£  general  education, 
and  by  natural  consequence  pot  itself  foremost  in  the  coi^ 
troversy  with  the  mendicants.  William  de  St*  Amour, 
above  mentioned,  was  the  molt  considerable  and  most 
distinguished  of  her  diampicms. 

The  mendicants  on  the  other  hand  were  not  dew  to 
encounter,  with  all  the  weapons  of  argument  and  invective 
the  assailants  who  were  drawn  up  againM  them.  But 
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CHAP.  deAace  is  a.  d^eate  and  a  daogeious  caute;  and  k  ntt 

a^MMs  seldom  faaf^ni  that 意 proceeding 

discredited  by  an  OBfiktifiil  vindication,  iJutn  by  aU  mhkk 
•  its  adrmanes  cm  a&ige  againai:  it-  One  of  the  QiOtt  ex* 
traordxnaiy  iitexaiy  productioaa  which  appeared  on  the 
side  of  the  iiiafB,  and  which  has  particularly  Attracted  tlie 
attention  of  Jdba  de  Meua^  is  styled  EvangeUm  MUrnum^ 
ftoi  was  oomniecKted  on  and  illustrated  ia  a  second  work, 
entitled  latraductio  ad  Efoangelium  Mtemutn.  Hie  faifittfy 
of  these  books 

Abbot  Joachim.     HieTC  liTed      the  devenDh  ceitttny  act  rathusiast  of 
die  luone  of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora  in  the  provinoe 
Calabria,  whom  ids  contemporaries  revered  as  diviaely 
inspired,  and  whose  prophecies  they  equalled  wtA  the 
most  ^odebrated  of  aocseat  timee.   Like  other  prophets, 

 a  Itfrourite  ； subjeot  of  Us  iefiusioDB  'was  the  xaeliorMkm 

of  mankind,  the  iotradaedcm  of  a  >piimr  region,  and  :a 
faappier  and  iiuore  dtsioatepested  state  of  K^coetj*  Joacfaka 
mxfh^  considered  as  lieing  with  ngai^d  to  luly, 
Media  was  m  our  own  idand,  and  Nokndamus  in  Fia](K}e» 
His  fivo{Aecies  wece  ooHected  after  fais  deatk,  aad  publidbed 
，itk  tbe  title  of  the  Bvedafldng  Ompd  ；  -a.  title  borrowad 
ibom  atext  in  the  hook  of  Rev:dati0i»f,  iflieret^  eytfi^elieC 
- 1»  wprttented  as  "  seeing  m  juDgel  fiyuig  l2ie  midst  -of 
heaven,  having  tke  everlasting  gfftfg/^J*^ 

book  rf  the4iUbot  Joadnm  iia，kig  hSlm  m^oibp 


itioo  of 
Bile  of 
the  mendi- 
cant orders* 


f  Chap.  XIV,  ver.  6. 
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garded  by  their  ardent  and  exalted  spirits  as  prophetic  of  CHAP, 
the  founder  and  proceedings  of  their  order.  A  controversy  ； 
had  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  the  mendicant  societies  respect- 
ing the  due  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  their  discipline, 
and  one  of  the  popes,  having  coincided  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  less  strict  among  them,  published  a  bull,  by  which 
it  was  allowed  to  the  mendicants  to  possess  and  to  use 
certain  places,  habitations,  chattels  and  books,  on  condition 
that  the  property  of  all  these  things  remained  in  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  all  times  as  he  should 
think  fitting  This  mitigation  was  considered  by  the  se- 
verer patty  as  a  flagrant  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  their  insti- 
tution, and  was  justly  represented  as  affording  an  opening 
to  all  the  abuses  so  grievously  complained  of  in  the 
monastic  orders. 

The  severer,  or  as  they  styled  themselves,  the  spiritual  Tenets  of  the 

'       '  丄  iplritual 

party,  inflamed  by  this  opposition,  had  their  minds  con*  P**^y- 
tinually  turned  upon  the  sanctity  of  their  founder,  and 
the  merit  of  their  proceedings.  Consulting  the  abbot  Joa- 
chim,  they  found  in  the  "  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,"  their  patron,  St.  Francis  ；  and  accordingly  they 
divided  the  religious  history  of  the  world  into  three  epochs  ； 
the  era  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  termed  the  reign 
of  God  the  Father  ；  the  era  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  the  reign  of  God  the  Son :  These  they  styled  the  im- 
perfect ages,  and  maintained  that  Christianity,  as  well  as 
Judaism,  was  now  to  be  abolished,  to  make  room  for  the 
era  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  was  the  reign  of  the 


•  Moshelm,  §,  31, 
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CHAP.  Holy  Ghost.    The  commencement  of  this  era  they  pre- 

Jk^w V 攀  攀 

■  ■  ■  dieted  for  the  year  1 260.  The  ministers  of  this  great  re- 
volution were  to  be  the  mendicant  friars,  bare-footed  and 
humble  men,  destitute  of  all  sublunary  emoluments,  who 
were  to  reform  the  world,  and  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  Filled  with  these  notions,  and  regarding  the 
abbot  Joachim  as  the  prophet  of  their  order,  they  represented 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  mere  dross 
and  carnal  accommodation,  compared  with  the  purer  and 
more  perfect  principles  developed  in  the  Everlasting  Gos-> 
John  of  Parma,  pel  \  Thcsc  opinioHS  wcrc  arranged  into  a  system,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  by  John  of  Parma,  who  wais  for  a  short  time 
general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  had  been  expelled  from 
that  situation  by  the  machinations  of  the  party  of  the  anti- 
spiritualists  、•  It  seems  even  to  be  insinuated  by  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  mendicants,  and  by  William  de  St  Amour 
with  the  rest,  that  John  of  Parma,  the  commentator  upon 
the  Everlasting  Gospel,  had  himself  forged  the  book  he 
undertook  to  explain. 

cJjim  <K  ？ he       William  de  St.  Amour,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  cele* 

Dominicans  '  ' 

^Til^nhips  brated  establishment  in  France  which  originated  about  this 
in  the  uDi.  time,  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  adversaries  of  the  men- 
dicant party.  We  hive  already  seen  how  formidable  the 
mendicants  had  rendered  themselves  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  by  seducing  the  scholars  who  came  thither  for 
education,  to  desert  the  bosom  of  their  alma  mater 、  and  take 


vertity  of 
Parit. 
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upon  them  the  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and  poverty  \  C  H  A  p- 
They  were  not  less  formidable  rivals  to  the  most  eminent  ■  •-， 
Christian  academy  of  those  times,  the  university  of  Paris, 
The  Dominicans  claimed  to  exercise  certain  professorships 
in  that  university,  and  it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  great 
advantages  such  a  situation  afforded  them,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  principles,  and  the  seduction  of  youth.  This 
claim  of  the  Dominicans  was  warmly  contested  for  more 
than  twenty  years '  ；  and  the  champions  of  the  university 
felt  themselves  impelled  to  investigate  at  large  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  mendicant  orders* 

The  principal  work  of  William  de  St.  Amour  against 
the  mendicant  friars  is  entitled  De  Persculis  Novissimorum  wovut^ 
T ？ mparum  ；  and  John  de  Meun  has  contrived  to  interweave 
a  sort  of  abstract  of  this  work  into  the  poem  here  under 
comideratiotu  St.  Amour  resolved  to  encounter  the  friars 
with  their  own  weapons.  Finding  that  they  drew  a  sanc- 
tion to  their  establishment  from  the  book  of  Revelations, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  found  a 
prophecy  of  the  usurpation  and  ambition  of  the  mendicants, 
in  the  predictions  of  that  apostle  respecting  "  the  perils  of 
the  latter  times,  when  the  man  of  sin  shall  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth,  and  exalteth  himself  above, 
all  that  is  called  God 

Two  points  are  urged  with  great  spirit  and  emphasis  Accuntkm* 

.  J      ri  agahitt  the 

against  the  mendicant  orders  by  William  de  St.  Amour,  mendican"- 
and  after  him  by  John  de  Meun.    First,  the  conduct  of 


»  Chap.  X.  ，  Mosh^m,  f.  27. 

•  I  Tim.  Ch.  ir.  ver.  1.  II  Tbew.  Chap.  u.  Ttf.  9»  4, 

X  2 
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^  XXV  ^*  these  friars  in  insinuating  themselves  into  the  houses  of 
'  ~^  individuals,  hearing  their  confessions,  giving  them  absolu- 
tion, and  seducing  them  from  those  spiritual  pastors  and 
bishops  under  whose  care  and  superintendence  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  had  placed  them. 
John  de  Meun  alleges  in  a  satirical  manner  that  the 
friars  are  very  little  disposed  to  exercise  their  powers  of 
edification  upon  the  poor,  but  that  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  eminent,  the  powerful,  and  the  wealthy.  They 
urge,  he  says,  in  vindication  of  this  conduct,  that  rich  men 
are  more  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  have 
more  sins  to  answer  for,  and  therefore  stand  in  more 
urgent  need  of  spiritual  assistance. 

The  other  point  very  elaborately  treated  against  the  men- 
dicants is,  their  idleness,  and  their  mode  of  subsisting  upon 
the  earnings  of  men  more  industrious  than  themselves. 
The  friars  alleged  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  lived  in  the 
same  manner,  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  with- 
out visible  means  of  subsistence.  But  against  this  their  op- 
ponents urged  certain  texts  of  St  Paul,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends to  his  followers  to  "  work  with  their  own  hands  。," 
and  appeals  to  those  he  taught,  whether  he  at  any  time  ac- 
cepted " any  man's  silver  or  gold  。•，，  St.  Augustine  is  also 
quoted  to  prove,  that  devotion  has  by  no  means  so  exclu- 
sive a  claim  upon  us  as  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  secular 
'       '  industry. 

For  he  that  wol  gone  idelly. 
And  useth  it  aie  besily 

•  I  Tliess.  Chap,  iv,  yer.  11*  •  Acts,  Chap,  xx,  ver.  S3. 
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To  haunten  other  meim6,s  table. 
He  is  a  P  trechour  ful  of  fable  ； 
Ne  he  ne  maie  by  gode  reson 
[         Excuse  him  by  his  orison. 

For  men  behoveth  in  some  gise 
Ben  somtime  out  of  God's  servise, 
To  gon  and  purchasen   her  nede. 

ver.  6599 

John  de  Meun  concludes  his  philippic  against  the  men- 
dicants by  affirming  that  the  friars  are  Antichrist,  and  rhe- 
torically contrasting  St.  John  (John  of  Parma)  with  St. 
Peter.    He  accuses  the  mendicant  party, 

And  '  than  commaunden  thei  to  •  sleen 
All  •  tho  that  with  Peter  yben.  - 
But  thei  shall  never  have  that  might, 
And,  God  "  to  fome  for  ^  strief  to  fight^ 
That  thei  ne  shall  ynough  yfinde 
That  Peter's  lawe  shall  have  in  mind^ 
And  ever  holde,  and  so  maintene  ； 
That  at  the  last  it  shall  be  sene. 
That  thei  shall  all  comen  thereto. 
For  aught  that  thei  can  speke  or  do. 
And  thilk6  lawe  ne  shall  not  stomie. 
That  thei  by  John  have  understonde,. 
But,  maugre  *  hem,  it  shall  adoun, 
And  ben  brought  to  coufusiouiu 

▼er.  7291. 
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f  impostor.  ，•  their.  '  then.  •  slay,  destroy*  *"lhoM» 

going  bcfoce>  favouring.        、Jhrti,  strength.        *  them'. 
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The  Everlast- 
ing Gospel 
oondemned. 


St.  Amour  coo- 
dcmned. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  mendicanta  by  the  publication  of 
this  book  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  comments  of 
John  of  Parma,  afforded  their  adversaries  a  great  advantage 
fl[gain8t  them.  The  doctors  of  the  university  of  Paris  im- 
mediately began  the  cry  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  j  and  so 
importunate  were  they  in  their  representations  to  the  holy 
father,  that  pope  Alexander  IV.  was  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  iQ  1255,  the  year  after  the  publication  of 
John  of  Parma,  to  order  the  book  to  be  suppressed  \  He 
l^ow^ver  took  care  that  the  mandate  should  be  executed 
with  all  possible  mildness,  lest  such  a  measure  might  in  any 
way  contribute  to  tvnish  the  reputatiou  of  the  mendicanta. 
Whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  respecting  the  new 
orders,  of  the  doctors  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  were 
principally  interested  for  the  cause  of  general  learning  and 
the  good  government  of  the  chprch^  (he  Roman  pontiffs 
well  knew  th^t  the  friars  were  to  be  ranked  among  their 
steadiest  troops,  and  would  prove  the  most  strenuous  abet- 
tors of  the  declining  authority  of  the  visible  head  of  th\s 
church. 

The  friars  were  sensible  of  the  advantage  they  possessed 
in  so  powerful  a  patronage  ；  and  the  Everlasting  Gospel 
having  been  condemned  in  1255,  a  memorable  embassy 
appeared  before  the  pope  in  th?  following  year,  to  complain 
of  William  de  St  Amour's  treatise  De  Periculis  Temporum. 
Albertus  Magnus  w^s  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  reporter  of  the  cause  *•  The  repre- 
sentations of  these  illustrious  pleaders  were  attended  with 


Moeheim,  $•  34.        '  Casiminis  OodlnnSy  apud  Caye,  art.  A^uinas^  noU  n* 
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perfect  success :  St.  Amour's  book  was  pronounced  libel-  CHAP, 
lous  and  heretical  j  it  i^as  ordered  to  be  burned  by  th^  ^ssa 
common  hangman  ；  and  sentence  6f  banishment  from  ^^mS&ktmH 
France  was  issued  against  its  author  ••    Humbled  by  thh 
proceeding,  and  deprived  of  their  leader,  the  doctors  of 
the  university  in  125Q  gave  up  their  cause  in  despair,  and 
not  only  admitted  the  Dominicans  to  the  professorships  in 
question,  but  at  the  same  time  conceded  equal  privileges  to 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  \  In  the  following  year,  which 
had  been  specified  in  the  predictions  of  the  Everlasting 
Gospel,  the  spiritual  party  among  the  Franciscans  gained 
a  victory  over  their  opponents,  and  the  decree  of  Innocent 
IV.  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was 
solemnly  annulled  。• 

No  sooner  however  had  pope  Alexander  IV,  the  great  ^^-j^^^Sl"*" 
adversary  of  William  de  St.  Amour,  expired,  than  the 
tatter  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
dignities.  The  university  was  now  less  strenuous  and 
peremptory  in  her  opposition  to  the  mendicant  orders, 
but  she  received  St.  Amour  with  open  arms,  as  the  most 
generous  of  her  champions,  and  the  martyr  of  her  cause* 
On  his  part,  he  showed  himself  by  no  means  subdued  by 
the  adversity  he  had  sustained,  and  persisted  as  long  as  he 
lived  in  the  most  galling  and  unintermitted  attacks  upon, 
the  mendicants,  the  authors  of  his  disgrace 

Gerson,  the  most  active  and  eloquent  leader  in  the  coun«  oenon''„ 

'  *  sure  or  the 

cil  of  Constance  in  1414,  has  expressed  himself  with  the  J^^** 

share  in 


•  Mosbeim,  f  •  28.       ^  ditto,  f.  27.       •  ditto,     S2.       •  ditto,  §.  M. 
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CHAP,  the  composition  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  alleging  that, 
'■  *  '  "  if  he  thought  the  author  did  not  repent  himself  of  that 
book  before  he  died,  he  would  no  more  vouchsafe  to  pray 
for  his  soul,  than  he  would  for  that  of  Judas  who  betrayed 
Christ  This  antipathy  of  the  orthodox  divine  has 
sometimes  been  ascribed  to  the  licentious  sentiments  oc- 
casionally interspersed  in  the  work.  But  it  is  probable 
th^t  it  rather  arose  from  the  free  insinuations  of  the  poet 
respecting  religious  hypocrisy,  and  his  attacks  upon  those 
orders  of  men,  which  Gerson  well  knew  had  essentially 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

These  particulars  relative  to  the  history  of  the  mendi- 
cwt  friars,  obscure  and  personal  as  on  a  superficia  Iview 
they  may  appear,  tend  eminently  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
the  church,  and  the  temper  and  feelings  which  at  this  time 
prevailed  respecting  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ；  and  will  probably  be  found,  not  only  to  furnish  the 
best  commentary  upon  one  of  Chaucer's  most  voluminous 
productions,  but  also  the  fittest  introduction  to  the  history 
of  those  measures  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  which  Chaucer 
himself  was  afterward  concerned. 


Rubric  of  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
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ftOMAKCE  OF  THE  ROSE  CONCLOBED^-^TIRB  UPON  WOMEN 
FRENCH  POETRY  OF  THE  SIXT££NTH  CENTURY. 


IHE  discourse^  which^  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
was  imitated  by  Regnier,  the  satirist  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  False - 
^emhlant  upon  religious  imposture.  It  is  suppored  to  be 
addresMd,  by  an  old  woman  whom  Jealousy  had  appointed 
porter  to  one  of  the  gates  of  her  fortification,  to  Bek 
accuei"  or  Kind«Welcoming,  a  perscmage  whom,  a$  being 
one  d£  the  abettors  of  the  lover  in  his  adventure.  Jealousy 
had  seized  and  shut  up  19  a  strong  tower.  The  01d« 
Woman  is  prevailed  upon  by  a  detachment  of  the  baronage 
of  Love,  consisting  of  Largesse  and  Courtesy,  to  release 
prisoner  5  and  previously  to  her  dismissing  him  from 
durance,  she  addresses  to  him  the  discourse  in  question. 
It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that,  though  the  instructiont 
of  the  Old- Woman  are  addressed  to  a  stripling,  they  zrt 
60  constnicted  as  to  have  relation  almost  exclusively  to  the 
use  of  her  own  sex :  a  sufficient  proof  either  that  this  dis， 
joonrse  is  a  translation  only  of  seme  satire  which  was  aU 
fea^  in  the  posaessxMi  of  popular  favour^  or  that  the  poet 
had  written  it  for  a  difl^rent  occadoo^  and  found  it  con, 
imient  to  infeit  it  in  the  present  work« 

VOL.  II.  F 
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CHAP.  The  discourse  of  the  Old- Woman  may  be  cbnsidered  a$ 
XXVI.  almost  a  complete  code  of  female  libertinism :  and  it  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  tKe  very  age  in  which  the 
system  of  modern  gallantry  was  perfected,  and  in  which 
men  learned  to  regard  the  gentler  sex  with  a  distance  and 
awe,  that  borrowed  its  language  from  the  phrases  of  divine 
worships  should  be  distinguished  for  depravity  and  licen- 
tiousness of  manners.  The  tates  which  Boccaccio,  La  Fon- 
taine, Voltaire,  and  others,  have  consecrated  and  immor* 
talised  with  all  the  graces  of  humour  and  style,  were  the 
offspring  of  this  period  ；  and  these  tales  are  known  not  to  be 
characterised  by  any  feature  more  than  by  the  salacioiisness 
of  their  descriptions  anct  the  relaxation  of  their  morals.* 
fttnofikft^   '  The  discourse  of  the  Old- Woman  in  the  Romance  df 

the  Rose  is  precisely  in  the  same  taste,  and  stained  with  the 
same  terrors,  the  tales  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen* 
turiies.  The  idea  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  suffi- 
ciently mgenious^.  The  Old- Woman  had  been  in  her  time 
the  very  moddi  of  libertinism  :  biit  she  is  now  infirm,  and 
tigly,  and  poor,  and  discontented  ；  and  is  desirous  of  in- 
stilling principles  into  her  juniors,  which  may  caus6  them 
to  take  such  revenge  upon  the  male  S6x  for  her  misfortunes> 
as  she  is  past  the  opportunity  of  taking  for  herself.  She  had 
received  in  her  youth  an  iafiDity  of  presents?  from  men  who 
loved  hec  ；  but  instead  of  converting  them  into'  a  fond  to 
cheer  her  amidst  the  sufferuigs  of  old  age,  as  she  says  she 
Ought  to  have^  done/  she  had  bestowed  theav  as  freely  as 
she  had  received  them^  upon  a  man  who  did  not  love  her, 
but  of  whom  she  was  infatuated.  This  favourite^  it  seems^ 
had  every  vice  that  is  incident  to  a  profligate*  yotith  ；  ior 
gratituckji  and  kchoy,  and  gluttony^  and  gaming*  He 
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^^thcrcfijfe  dissippited  the  tretsures  qF  his  mistress  as  £ut  as 
.die  supplied  them. 

Stung  with  the  recollection  of  her  misconduct  ii|r  this 
fetpectp  the  prindpal  lesspn  of  her  discoirrse,  which  she 
dwells  upon  wf|h  the  latest  earnestnessj^  and  to  which 
flfh^  fjpturns  at  every  interval,  is  rapaciousness.  She  advises 
her  pupils  tp  give  no  entertainment  to  the  sentiment  of 
loye  ；  but,  guarding  their  hearts  at  every  avenue,  to  be 
boundless  and  incessant  in  their  extortions^  For  this  pur- 
pose she  recommends  that  n  woman  should  eacourage 
many  lovers  at  once,  and  lay  her.  snares  for  all  ；  just  as  a 
wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sheep 二 fold,  and  is  eager  to  devour 
one  sheep,  flies  at  a  dioosand,  and  does  not  determine,  till 
he  has  actually  slaughtered  his  prey,  which  of  the  flock  is 
destined  to  gorge  the  keenness  of  his  appetite.  The  Old- 
Woman  fur^er  proceeds  to  give  rules  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  beauty,  and  for  assuming  a  specious  and  de« 
lusive  amiableness  of  manners.  She  inveighs  with  great 
tnimation  against  chastity,  which  she  treats  as  the  bitterest 
species  of  slavery,  and  altogether  contrary  to  the  law  of 
our  nature.  Jn  thif  part  of  the  poem  the  author  has  ia, 
trodaced  a  simile  of  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  he  expands 
with  great  vigour  and  felicity  of  imagination.  "  The 
bird,"  says  he;  "  taken  from  the  bright*green  wood  in 
which  he  was  bred,  and  shut  up  in  a  cage,  b  perhaps  fed 
with  the  utmost  caret  and  provided  with  the  most  do- 
Jlicious  morsels  ；  he  sings  with  every  symptom  of  cheer- 
fblness  of  heart,  and  his  carols,  which  begin  with  the 
morning,  terminate  oaly  with  the  darkness  of  the  night : 
fet  lie  desires  the  bioad4>ranchiog  wocxjsa  which  nature 
had  instructed  him  to  love,  and  among  which  he  so  easil/ 
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found  noumhment  and  pastime  ；  thither  his  thought  Is  for 
ever  turned,  and  all  his  study  is  how  he  may  regain  Kis  un- 
idiackled  condition  ；  the  food  prorided  for  ^ini,  urged  by  ' 
the  passion  which  bums  in  his  heart,  he  tramples  under 
foot,  and  traverses  bis  cage  with  hasty  and  impatient  step, 
searching  where  he  may  find  a  hole  or  a  chink,  which 
might  serve  as  a  passage  to  his  beloved  liberty.** 


L'oysel  du  jolys  vert  boscage, 
Quant  il  est  pris  8c  mis  en  cage, 
£t  nourry  eiitentivexnent 
Leans  d^lkieusementy 
£t  chante  tant  que  sent  vific,  • 
De  cuear  gay,  ce  vous  est  advis : 
Si  desire  il  les  boys  ramez, 
Qu'il  a  naturelnient  amez, 
£t  vouklroit  sur  les  arbres  estre， 
si  bien  ne  le  s^ait-on  paistre  ; 
Tousjours  y  pense,  .&•  s'estudie 
A  recouvre?  sa  f ran  eke  vie  ； 
Sa  viande  k  ses  piedz  demarche; 
Pour  Fardeifr  que  son  cueas  luy  fkche^， 
£t  va  par  &a  cag&  traasanl 
A  grant  angoisse  pourctuosaBt" 
Cmnmeirt  feaestre  wt  partuys  truisse 
"Par  oil  volcfi  aa.boys  s.'en  pukse 

ve"  14717. 

The  lessons  of  John  de  Mcudp's  Old-Woman,  how  to 
receive  two  lovera  at  once,,  without  awaikening  suspicion 

--  - --- -  -. 一  - n   -  —  '    ■  •    ；！  V  t 

•  We  do  not  posfess  Chauoer*s  transUlSon  o£  this  gaMge^ 
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lA  eithet,  and  how  to  eluifo  die  vigilance  of  a  j^aloti  huB-  CfrA  P. 
band,  are  adrcnt  and  ingenious :  but  they  have  beeii  86  ■ 
dfteil  repeated,  either  from  him  or  from  the  older  writers 
from  whom  he  dtew  them,  that  they  would  no  longer 
exercise  the  power  of  novelty  over  any  modem  reader. 
*   The  discourse  of  Toha  de  Meun,s  Old- Woman  has  been  im 丄 twe—  by 

^  Reamer. 

imitated  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  hy  Regnier,  a  poet  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  first  ntonarch  of  the  hous6  of 
Bourbon,  in  hia  Thirteenth  Satire,  entitled  MacetUy  6U 
r  Hypocrisie  Dicmcer"" 

French  j^oetry  may  be  said  to  have  experienced  an  entire  f«w*p^ 
cycle  of  revolution  in  the  sixteenth  century  j  but  it  never 
nachcd,  in  that  or  ahj  subsequent  period,  die  pregnantcy 
of  j&ney  and  hrilliancy  of  colouring  whieh  wef  recognise 
in  William  de  Lorris*  The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  warot. 
eentury  was  the  age  of  Marot,  who  k  vulgarly  considered 
»  the  fkther  of  Freoich  poetiy,  and  who  first  gave  to  his 
native  tongue  thai  beauty  of  style,  that  winning  simpiicity 
and  natrte  eloqaeme,  which  must  always  afibrd  gratifi- 
cation to  tbe  reader  of  taste.  It  wtt  the  s^e  diapm 
whidi  Amyoty  andy  with  somewhat  less  severity  of  system, 
Montaigne,  soon  after  eafre  to  the  French  prose.    TTie  Romard,  du 

®     ，  &  ^  Bellay  and 

Biiddte  rf  the  sixteemh  century  wda  a  period  of  corruption  Du  Bartas. 
and  £d«  tarte,  smh  at  some  t&iM  or  other  soetaab  to  TisU 
the  literature  of  every  country.  Ronsard,  and  his  imK* 
tators,  filled  their  writings  with  pedflidc  allusi^s,  wttk 
phraser  boitow#d  ftom  the  leaniMd  languiaged,  and  With 
atrabed  and  unnatural  ornaments,  by  means  of  whicH 
their  productions  are  rendered  in  a  high  degree  harsh  and 
obscure*  It  is  perhaps  charactenstic  of  works  wiittea  in 
an  ill  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  stsunped  with  the  mazik^ 
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of  ©ftcrgy  aad  iadividiiality  of  thinking,  *  that  ttie!r  first 
success  is  occasionallj  more  brilliant  and  astonishing  than 
that  of  works,  of  which  the  excellence  is  sterlings  and  cal^ 
ciliated  to  secure  their  reception  to  the  latest  posterity.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Ronsard^  Du  Bellaj  and  Du  Bartas;  of  the 
last  of  whom  upward  of  thirty  editions  are  eaid  to  have 
been  printed  within  the  space  of  five  or  six  years  \ 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  the  period  In 
which  this  false  taste  was  exploded.  The  two  great  orna- 
ments of  this  period  are  Regnier  and  Malherbe. 

Malherbe  is  universally  treated  by  the  French  critics  aa 
the  creator  of  their  genuine  clas^cal  poedy.  He  gave  the 
law  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained  ；  and  no  French 
writer  of  verses,  has  wandered  out  of  the .  course  marked 
for  him  by  Malherbe,  with  impunity*  He  taught  to  com^ 
press  a  sentiment  or  a 似 ying  within,  the  limits  of  a  couplet^ 
and  by  that  means  to  take  from  it  feebleness  and  proMxity^ 
jmd  give*  it  zest  and  an  aptne 翁 to  be  remembered,  •  He 
gave  to  the  veCBificatioa  of  his  cpuntry  that  degree  of 
hannony  and  rjthm  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  boast  ；  and 
lie  exjurewed  his  meaning  with  cleameM,  and  what  the 
French  call  elevation,  that  b,  an  exemption  from  phrases 
low,  colloquial  and  trite*  Hts  words  fall  into  their  just 
imd  natural  places,  and  his  language  is  elegant  and  un^ 
forced  • 

But,  if  French  poetry  it  indebted  to  Malherbe  for  its 
greatest  excelleaces,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  had  en- 
tailed upon  it  by  him  all  its  defects 争  Malherbe  was  a  slow 


*  Moieri,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Du  BartaB.  His  words  are.  Oh  fCa  pas  laissi  ^cu 
^fiirtmmmsit  cinq  ou  iix  tmsphu  de  vingt  ou  (rmteiJSRonim 


Cite  of  chaucer.  3, 

and  elaborate  writer.  His  manner  is  finished  with  the  CHAP* 
nicest  care  j  bnt  his  matter  scarcely  shows  itself  worthy  of 
the  cost  of  its  attire.  He  has  no  copiousness  of  imagin- 
ation, or  boldness  of  thought.  The  character  which 
Regnier  gives  of  him  in  one  of  his  satires,  was  the  fruit 
of  provocation  \  and  is  of  course  exaggerated  ；  but  it  is 
happily  conceived^  and  in  all  that  is  fundamental  is  suf- 
ficiently borne  out  by  the  productions  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  it*  Regnier  has  thought  proper  to  make  a  class 
of  the  person  he  censures,  and  to  express  his  invective  ia 
the  plural  number. 

Cepcndant^  leur  s^avoir  ne  s^estend  seulement 
Qn'U  regrattcr  ua  mot  douteux  au  jugement, 
PrendTe  garde  qu,im  qui  ne  heurte  une  diphtongue  ；: 
Espier  si  des  vera  la  rime  est  breve  ou  loi^e  ； 
On  bien  si  la  voyellc  k  Fautre  s^unissant^ 
Nc  rend  point  k  roreille  ub  vers  trop  languissant;. 


*  The  pmrocataMn  wtt  thif^  I>e0porta,  the  nock  of  Bcgnater  aad  one  of  the- 
BO0t  xetpectMe  poeU>ofbLicUjr»  g»，e  a  dinner  to  a  Utmry  party,  it  which  both- 
Regnier  and  Malherbe  were  present  When  they  entered,  the  soup  was  alradj 
served.  The  wienble  old  man  rose  from  table  to  do  honour  to  hU  gueat }  and^ 
kiving  mentkNied'a  Vtmon  of  the  Ptalfau  wbich  be  had  jiist  pubCtlwcl^  added  that 
he  would  go  and  fetch  a  copy,  which  be  woold  request  Malfaerbe  to  do  him  the 
favofit'  to  accept.  Malherbe,  the  most  catutic  and  cjmical  of  men*  begged  that 
he  would  not  give  himadC  that  trouble^  obtenred-  that  he  bad  seen  the  bode,  uxL 
nrcafltically  remarked  that  the  old  gentleman's  soup  wonld  give  him  more  aatit- 
fcction  than  his  Psalmi.  The-good  humour  of  tb«  ptrty  wu  immediatdx  over* 
douded;  and  Regnier,  Btung  with  the  affiront  offered  to  hu  honounble  n«»tn^n, 
poured  oat  his  feelings  in  one  of  hit  aatiresf  in  wfaicb,  in  a  genennu  and  dignified 
he  expfttiatci  upon  the  talents  of  hb  contempomx  poets,  in  oppoalioo  to 
llalbeili^  whom  he  flqpmenU  at  deDying  the  smallest  merit  to  anj  of  them. 

Bacao,  apnd  Oeurret  it  Regnier,  Edit. 
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C  H  A  IRt  I^isfK^it  si^  1$  verd  le  noble  de  rouvragc 

Nul  esguillon  divin  n'esleve  leur  courage  ； 
Ih  raippent  hasseipent,  foibles  dlnventiops, 
Et  n'osent,  peu  bardis,  tenter  les  fictions, 
Froids  k  Fimaginer :  car  s'ils  font  quelque  chose; 
C'est  proser  de  la  rime,  &  riq^er  de  la  prose, 
Que  I'art  lime,  &  relime,  &  polit  de  fa^on 
Qu'elle  rend  k  roreille  un  agr6able  son  ； 
Et  voyant  qu'un  beau  feu  leur  cervelle  n'embrase, 
lis  attisent  leurs  mots,  enjolivent  leur  phrase, 
Affectent  leurs  discours  tout  si  relev6  d,art, 
£t  peignent  leurs  deffaux  de  couleur  &  de  fard 

Satyre  IX.. 

Inferior  thoughts  alone  their  powers  engage  ； 
To  clear  of  doubtful  words  the  elaborate  page, 
To  choose  their  tinkliqg  rhymes  with  nicest  care; 
Nor  rugged  sounds,  nor  gaping  vowels  spare. 
Terms  stain, d  by  vulgar  use  to  banish  thence, 
Nor  let  one  homely  line  affright  the  sense. 
Such  is  their  praise :  unconscious  of  the  fire. 
That  bids  the  rapt  enthusiast  aspire, 
Ingloriously  they  hold  their  equal  way : 
Guiltless  of  fiction's  magic,  fancy's  play, 
No  lightnings  flash  in  their  well-number'd  speech. 
Or  reptile  verse  ；  and  all  the  grace  they  reach, 
Is  with  neat  phrase,  and  word^  of  glittering  show, 
To  clothe  the  half-starv'd  thought  that  skulks  below  •• 
So  withered  matrons,  when  their  reign  is  o'er, 
Seek  to  replace  with  art  what  pature  gives  no  more*. 


*  For  th^  tnuvUti9in  1 9^111  indebted  tp  tiie  kindat^  9I  %  ftiG»i$  wboae  jtwtM 
meri"  ai^  alwv^  1117         aod  witU  vho^  imm  I      Mmfom  to  \me  ioaoiM 
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Regnicr,  if  he  is  Jiot  more  of  a  poet  than  Malherbe^  ap, 
pears  to  have  at  least  an  equal  sweetness  and  correctness  of  ' 
versification.  He  is  the  versifier  of  good  sense  ；  but  his 
good  sense  flows  with  vigour,  spirit  and  ease.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  so  polished  a  language  and  air  in  a  writer 
who  so  considerably-  preceded  the  Augustan  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  at  least  for  a.  reader  not  a 
native  of  France,  to  discover  any  important  particular  in 
which  Boileau  has  the  advantage  over  the  contemporary  of 
Malherbe. 

Regnier  has  selected  only  those  parts  frorn^  the  discourse  His^poem  of 
of  the  Old- Woman  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose^  which  comprise 
the  panegyric  and  the  maxims  of  rapacibuaness.  He  feigns 
that  a  beautiful  and  uncorrupted  girl  to  whom  he  pays  his 
addresses,  ie  visited  by  a  lean  and  sanctified  devotee  of  her 
own  sex,  whose  person  and  manners  bear  every  mark 
of  religious  austerity  ；  and  he  puts  into  her  mouth  the 
libertine  principles  of  John  de  Meun«  At  the  arrival  of 
this  mortified  dame  the  poet  is  present  ；  but,  finding  the 
prattle  of  the  two  ladies  likely  to  proceed  to  an  insufferable 
Ifength)  he  takes  occasion:  to  withdraw.  He  is  however 
suddenly  seized  with  a  curiosity  to  overhear  their  discourse. 
He  conceals  himself,  and  in  consequence  becomes  an  ear- 
witness  of  the  lessons  of  the  grey-headed  hypocrite,  who 
among  variou&  topics  does  not  forget  to  paint  to  her  pupil 
in  the  most  disgraceful  colours  the  character  of  the  poet. 
During  the  whole  of  the  discourse  however,  she  has  a 
jealous  and  vigilant  eye  condnually  wandering  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another,  and  at  length  discovers  thp 
poet  in  his  hiding-place..  This  puts  an  abrupt  close.to  U^r 
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i  her  instructions  to  the  next  day. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  with  how  much  better  a  grace 

than  his  predecessor  had  done.  Indeed  John  de  Meun  has 
chosen  exactly  the  most  aukward  and  ill--contrived  vehicle 
diat  malice  itself  could  have  supplied  to  an  unfortunate 
author  ；  and  on  that  account  his  satire  undoubtedly  loses 
the  greater  part  of  its  force.  It  is  also  a  point  of  no  little 
curiosity  to  compare  the  sluggish  and  dislocated  style  of 
the  aticient  poet,  with  the  classical  correctness  and  com- 
pression of  Rcgnicr  in  conveying  the  same  sentiments, 
chaucer'i  trins-     The  discourse  of  thc  Old-Woman  is  not  to  be  found  in 

lation  of  the 

de  ^  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rcfse.  His  poem,  as  we  po& 纏 
nas  it,  cont£dns  only  76Q8  verses,  instead  of  22,734,  which 
is  the  extent  of  the  ori^nal.  It  i$  probable  however  that 
Chaucer  translated  the  whole.  A  breach  of  no  less  than 
58B3  vmes  occurs  ia  the  middle  of  Chaucer's  poem,  beside 
various  errors  and  transpositions  ；  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  same  causes  which  have  deprived  u$  of  go  large  a 
portion  of  the  early  part  of  his  translation,  should  have  oc- 
casioned the  total  loss  of  the  latter  half  of  it， 

Thc  translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Chaucer's  grand  project,  of  effecting 
a  complete  coalition  and  incorporation  of  the  language  of 
his  native  country  and  the  language  of  poetry.  The 

had  made  its  appearance  at  80  early  a  period*  Its  popu- 
larity was  high,  and  its  merit  as  yet  undisputed.  It  was 
written  hi  the  language  which,  even  to  this  time,  waft 


Object  of  the 
translator. 
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the  language  of  the  court  of  London*  Unless  it  were  transi-  CHAP. 

•  •  XXVI 

fused  into  our  native  tongue,  every  lover  of  poetical  8en-  * 
timent  and  poetical  fiction  might  be  expected  to  learn 
French  that  he  might  read  it  ；  and,  baring  first  savoured 
the  choicest  beauties  of  poetry  in  that  language,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  a  divorce  between 
two  things  which  had  been  so  early  and  so  strongly  as- 
sociated in  his  mind.  We  may  therefore  picture  to  ourselves 
Chaucer  as  entering  upon  this  task,  with  a  conceAtered 
mind,  "  long  meditating  and  beginning  late,"  and  having 
anxioufilj  watched  for  a  periad  of  Icbure  accommodated 
to  so  large  an  undertaking.  It  must  probably  have  occu- 
pied a  space  of  two  or  three  years  at  least  ；  and  Chaucer 
most  be  suppoeed  to  hare  Mgarded  the  completum  of  k 
as  a  principal  epoch  the  youthAil  engagements  of  hi» 
life.  When  he  had  finished  it^  he  no  doubt  congratulated 
hioMdf  as  having  tStcted  oae  prificipal  step  toward 
maidng  the  native  language  of  Ea^nd  the  genuine  and 
familiar  vehicle  of  poetical  fancies,  and  <tf  rich  and  many* 
edioured  fictkm,  to  die  eais  of  hi«  countrymtcL 
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COURT  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  AT  BOURDEAUX.— WAR  IN  SPAIN. 
一 DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  DISTINGUISHES  HIMSELF  IN  THIS  WAR— 
SICKNESS  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  — CHAUCER'S  FIRST  PENSION. 


.Character  of  the 
Biack  Prince. 


CHAP.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 363  the  Black  Prince  set- 

XXVII 

' tied  as  the  feudatory  lord,  in  the  principality  of  Aqui- 
taine  He  had  already  acquired  a  character  which  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few  to  obtain.  He  was  a  soldier  with  the 
lustre  of  a  sovereign  j  and  he  had  the  lustre  of  a  sovereign, 
unexposed  to  the  resehtinent,  the  misconstruction  and  the 
censures,  usually  attendant  upon  that  elevated  rank.  He 
had  assisted  in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  he  had  won 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  ；  two  of  the  most  considerable  vic- 
tories in  modern  times.  History  has  scarcely  fixed  upon 
this  elevated  personage  the  shadow  of  a  blemish.  He 
was  brave,  but  deliberate  ；  he  was  enterprising,  but  sa- 
gacious and  prudent  He  was  generous  and  humane,  yet 
without  weakness ;  he  was  proud,  yet  without  insolence 
or  cruelty.    His  contemporaries  have  been  lavish  in  his 


、 The  writ  conferriiig  this  dignitj  i«  in  Rymer,  Vol.  VI,  36  Edw.  3,  Jul.  19« 
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|>raise,  but  he  had  no  enemies  ；  and,  if  the  narrators  C  H^,^* 


of  his  actions  have  imputed  to  him  any  failure,  they  have 
ingenuously  and  unequivocally  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  urgency  of  his  situation  and  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  and  have  fully  acquitted  him  of  errors 
of  the  heart.  Never  wis  man  more  free  from  every  species 
of  excess  ；  never  was  maa  more  liberal,  frank^  well-tem- 
pered and  kind. 

This  prince,  after  having  secured  his  military  renown  in  *"7^^77" 
the  battles  above  mentioned^  and  attained  to  the  age  of  隨 ― 
thirty-one  years,  became,  about  sixteen  pionths  before  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Aquitaine,  a  husband  He  had 
seen  his  two  younger  brothers  married  before  him  ；  and 
his  parents  and  his  country  felt  an  anxiety  that  so  il- 
lustrious, 80  accomplished  and  blameless  a  personage  should 
leave  behind  him  aome  inheritor  of  his  blood  and  his 
virtues.  He  accordingly  married  a  lady  near  of  kin  te 
the  throne,  daughter,  and  at  length  heiress,  to  Edmund 
earl  of  Kent,  youngest  son  to  Edward  L  This  lady, 
whose  name  was  Joan,  and  who  was  known  among  her 
contemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent,  married  for  her  first  husband  sir  Thomas  Holland, 
in  her  right  earl  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  By  him  she  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  John,  distinguished  persons  in  the  court  of  Richard  II  ； 
and  she  became  a  widow  20  December  1 30o  、 

At  this  time  she  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  %  a  matron 


*  Rymer,  Vol.  VI,  S5  Edv.  8,  Oct.  18. 

*  Saadibfdf  Book  Hit  Chap,jLU  Ashmole,  Chap.  XXV,  6ecU  iS,  n*  lit. 
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of  great  beauty,  excellent  understanding  and  uncommoii 
accomplishments.  We  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  in 
the  course  of  this  history  to  notice  her  affectionate  nature, 
the  prudence  of  her  counsels,  and  the  graceful  propriety  of 
her  conduct-  It  is  related  by  one  of  the  old  chroniclers 
that  the  Black  Prince  first  addressed  her  in  behalf  of  one  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached  ；  and  that,  after  having  urged 
her  repeatedly  on  the  subject,  and  shown  himself  not  satisfied 
with  her  denials,  she  at  length  retorted  upon  him  with  much 
dignity,  "  that  when  she  was  under  ward,  she  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  as  those  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  her  conduct  thought  proper  ；  but  now, 
she  was  her  own  mistress,  she  remembered  she  was  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  and  she  would  not  cast  herself  away 
upon  one  beneath  her  ；  she  was  resolved  therefore  never 
to  marry  again,  unless  to  a  prince  whose  quality  and  vntues 
resembled  his  own."  Prompted  by  this  hint,  he  began  his 
courtship  ；  he  admired  her  for  her  spirit  and  elevation  of 
mind  ；  and  he  felt  in  himself  the  beginning  of  a  kindnefiS) 
responsiTe  to  the  ingenuous  and  noble  partiality  with  which 
she  regarded  him. 
I  Accompanied  by  this  princess,  and  with  Chandos  (the 

s-«iM^nAqui. 饥0*  difitioguished  of  all  the  w^riors  who  fought  under  die 
aiM.       ^ndard  of  Edward  HI)  for  his  prime  minister*,  fae  passed 
over  to  Aquitaine,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Bourdeaux, 
where  he  kept  his  court.  His  manners  were  bo  prepoeeeseing 
iukI  iK>ble,  and  his  fame  in  chivalry  ao  ^le&dtd,  that  hi& 


*  Harding,  apud  Barnes,  Book  III,  Chap'tii,  9» 

•  FfWMtrt^  Vol.  Chap. 
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cotild  not  fail  to  be  a  principal  reaort  of  all  persons  of 
generous  minds  and  cultivated  undersUndiags.  Iii  about 
one  jear  after  his  taking  up  his  abode  in  Aquitaine, 
his  princess  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named  after  himself 
Edward  \ 

The  court  of  the  Black  Prince,  agreeably  to  the  fashion  of 
those  days,  was  not  only  the  resort  of  noblemen  and  war- 
riors, but  also  of  crowned  heads.  He  numbered  among 
his  visitors  Peter  king  of  Cyprus,  James  king  of  MajoKa 
and  Charles  king  of  Navarre  K    In  the  summer  of  1 360  a 


new  and  a  memorable  guest  came  to  increase  his  glory,  visltfifby 
Peter  king  of  Castille  and  Leon  \  This  king  repaired  to  "  c^nuc. 
Bourdeaux  as  a  sujppliant  ；  he  had  been  driven  from  hia 
dominiona  by  a  fierce  and  rapacious  swarm  of  foreign  out - 
laws,  and  he  came  to  intreat  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  a 
warrior  not  less  generous  than  brave,  to  redress  the  in- 
juries he  had  suffered,  and  restore  him  to  his  throne. 

Spain  was  a  country,  in  the  dawn  of  modern  European  MotonWAwjr 
history,  singularly  interesting  to  all  its  neighbours.  It  had 
been  entirely  conquered  by  the  Saracens  about  a  century 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Mahometan  era  ；  and 
these  victorious  enthusiasts,  having  overrun  the  half  of 
France,  were  only  checked  in  thdr  career  by  the  military 
prowess  of  Charles  Martel  in  732.  In  Spain  they  erected 
a  caliphate  ；  and  the  court  of  Cordova  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Saracenic  splendour  and 


' Froitmty  Chtp.  cczvifi* 

•  FroisMut,  Chap,  ccxvni,  ocxzxt.  Thorn,  A»  D.  IS6^  apod  X  Scriptom. 
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_  _  '  as  preferred  independence  to  subjugation,  took  refuge  icr 
^he  mountains  of  the  Asturias.  Here,  safe  from  the  op- 
pression of  thcirinsolent  conquerors,  they  assumed  courage 
by  degrees,  and  sallied  out  upon  the  enemy;  Disciplinecf 
by  adversity  and  contention,  they  daily  improved  in-  hardU 
ment,  while  their  foes  became  eaervated  by  luxury.. 
The  achievements  of  the  Christian  warriors  ia  Spain  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  manldnd; 
They  gradually  gained  ground  upon  the  Saracens  ；  and", 
ki  an  unintermitted  struggle  of  five  centuries,  redeemed 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula  froiiv  their 
yoke,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  few  of  the  southern- 
most provinces*  Christian  Spain  then  became  divided 
into  a  variety  of  sovereignties  ；  the  kingdom  of  Asturiasj 
ef  Leon,  of  Arragon,  of  Portugal  and  of  Gastille  ；  each 
more  eminent  champion  acquiring  for  -  himself  an  in- 
dependent territory,  and  laying  the  foundation:  of  a  new 
dynasty.  The  smaller  sovereignties  however  were  gradually 
swallowed  up  in  the  greater  ；  and  the  principal  monarch 
ef  the  peninsula,  though  styling  himself  king  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  might  at  this  time  with  sufficient  propriety  have 
been  styled  king  of  Spain,  there  remaining  of  the  Christian 
principalities  which  have  since  been  annexed  to  the  do 一 
minions  of  his  descendants  only  the  little  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  Peter,  the  fugitive  suppliant  at  the  court  of  the 
Black  Prince,  was  the  lineal  representative  of  St.  Ferdinand; 
who  about  a  century  before  had  united  in  his  own  person 
the  monarchies  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  wrested  from 
the  Moors  the  opulent  cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova* 

ReijfirfPtetefc.     Peter,  the  prince  with  whose  history  we  are  at  present 
concerned,  had  undoubtedly  degenerated  frooi  tbe.viii^tues 
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of  hb  ancettort.    His  adversaries  charged  hun  withhtvitig  CHAP, 
murdered  his  wife  that  he  might  many  his  mistrete '  ；  and  m^a^ 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  slave  to  avarice,  and  practised  a 
multitude  of  vexations  upon  his  subjects  that  he  might  sweU 
hM  treaaures  K  By  the  acts  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  in 
some  degree  by  the  artifice  of  the  dynasty  which  finally 
superseded  him  in  the  throne,  he  has  acquired  the  odious 
appdlation  of  Peter  the  Cruel  •    Encouraged  by  the  uq-  Ambitim. 
popularity  of  hb  administration,  his  natural  brother,  Henry  Hemy  of 

Transtamare,  aspired  to  the  crown.  One  of  the  drcum* 
stances  which  ocqurred  in  the  growing  animosity  of  the 
possessor  c^,  and  the  aspiraot  to,  the  crown,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  barbarous  mannert 
then  prerailing  in  Spain,  and  so  far  aerving  »  an  exteau^ 
atiou  of  some  acts  of  Peter  ；  which,  though  revolting  to 
us,  were  seim  with  less  aggravation  by  his  contemporaries. 
Hemy,  instigated  as  it  is  said  by  the  grandees  of  Casdllct 
undertook  to  expostulate  with  the  king  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  some  of  his  measures  ；  he  expressed  himself  with 
warmth  ；  and  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Peter,  who  luqp- 
praed  to  be  present,  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  his  master.  The  bastard  grew  exasperated  at  this  oppo- 
sition, drew  his  dagger,  and  laid  the  minister  dead  at  the 
feet  of  hid  sovereigQ*  For  this  conduct  he  was  obliged  to  9lj  ooa  imoaac^ 
from  courtt  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom 


' The  queen  was  unfauAful  to  his  bed,  and  one  of  the  present  noble  families  of 
Spain  boasts  of  being  tlie  imie  of  bis  illicit  anumra.  Voluire^  Hktoire  Gto6silfl^ 
Cbap.IXV. 

*  Mcmoiwd*  Da  Gvmlio,  Clmp«  sir,  s?j  apud  CoUectaoa  UnivoMUaw  ' 
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of  Arragbn.  The  king  of  Arragon  received  him  with 
much  kindnese,  and  (as  the  historian  with  perfect  naivet^ 
goes  on  to  assure  us)  was  astonished  to  find,  from  Henry's 
narration,  "  that  Peter  persecuted  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  his  country,  for  having  taken  the  liberty  to  represent 
to  him  the  horror  which  every  one  felt  at  his  repeated  acts 
of  cruelty  ?, 

Henry  was  now  more  earnest  than  ever  to  take  the 
place  of  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Castille.    He  prac- 
tised with  the  king  of  Arragon  ；  he  gained  the  support  of 
Charles  V.  king  of  France  ；  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  pope 
to  excommunicate  and  pronounce  a  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Peter  \  The  times  were  favourable  to  his  enterprise. 
The  long  wars  between  France  and  England,  left  at  their 
conclusion  a  multitude  of  military  adventurers  in  the  former 
of  these  kingdoms,  indisposed  to  every  other  occupation, 
and  having  no  longer  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercising that  to  which  they  were  accustomed    These  men 
reifused  all  the  laws  of  subordination,  and  subsisted  by  acts 
of  plunder.    The  king  of  France  therefore  wilUngly  en- 
tered into  the  scheme  of  drawing  them  off  upon  an  expe- 
dition into  Spain  ；  and,  to  cover  his  real  purpose,  it  wa« 
given  out  that  the  object  was  a  crusade  against  the  Moors 
of  Grenada".    The  Black  Prince  became  the  dupe  of  this 
pretence,  and  piously  encouraged  the  individuak  among 
these  outlaws,  who  had  served  under  him,  or  were  nativea 


»  M6inoire8  de  Du  Guesclin,  Chap.  xx. 
請 Froissart^  Chap,  cczxz, 

»  FhiUsart,  ubi  supnu   M^motres  de  Du  GuescKn,  Chap.  xxi. 
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of  England  or  Aquitaine,  to  engage  in  the  expedition, 
which  was  headed  by  the  celebrated  adventurer  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin.  The  undertaking  was  successful  ；  Peter  was 
taken  by  surprise  ；  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  was  obliged 
to  seek  his  safety  in  flight.  He  first  endeavoured  to 
ei^ge  the  king  of  Portugal  to  espouse  his  cause  。  ；  and, 
being  repulsed  there,  he  immediately  resorted  to  the  court 
of  tBe  Black  Prince  at  Bourdeaux. 

Tliis  renowned  hero  felt  as  the  heir  of  one  of  the  first 
monarchies  in  Europe  might  be  expected  to  feel.  If  Peter 
had  been  expelled  by  the  resentment  and  concerted  revolt 
of  his  countrymen,  it  may  be  believed  that  Edward,  full 

WDtdd  have  decided  that  kings  are  not  to  be  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  their  rebellious  subjects,  and  would  have  condemned 
their  insolence.  But  that  a  king  shotild  be  driven  from  his 
dominions,  not  by  the  provoked  insurrection  of  the  nation 
he  governed,  but  by  the  venal  hostility  of  foreigners 
the  burthen  and  scourge  of  their  native  soU,  he  regarded  as 
an  example  odious  and  intolerable.  He  also  felt  with 
double  fervour  in  the  present  case,  as  he  had  uninten- 
tionally been  made  an  instrument  in  the  mischievous 
enterprise. 

Under  the  prejudices  of  chivalry,  to  restore  a  lawful 
king  to  his  throne,  and  to  expel  a  body  of  unprincipled 
adventurers  who  had  spread  like  locusts  over  his  countrjr, 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  enterprises  in  which  a  great 
military  leader  could  engage.    The  war  in  which  Edward 
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had  already  so  illustriously  Signalised  himself  wa$  of  ar 
doubtful  character  ；  it  was  a  contention  between^  let  us 
say,  two  equal  pretenders  to  a  throne.  It  was  not  «o 
much  ；  Edward  had  been  compelled  by  the  force  of  truth 
repeatedly  to  acknowledge  John  for  a  king,  and  thus  to  con- 
demn  the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  To  vindicate  right, 
to  assist  the  oppressed,  and  to  beat  down  the  boasts  of  suc- 
cessful wrong,  the  offices  to  which  he  was  now  invited, 
were  the  favourite  pursuits  of  chivalry.  Thus  allured,  he 
thought  not  of  the  actions  and  dispositions  of  Peter  ；  he 
saw  in  him  nothing  but  his  illustrious  ancestry,  the 
splendour  of  the  throne  to  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  • 
inheritor  of  that  throne  an  unhappy  fugitive,  partly 
through  the  error  of  the  man  to  whom  he  now  sued  for 
relief. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations^  the  Black  Prince 
gave  a  favourable  and  cordial  reception  to  die  exiled 
monarch,  and  immediately  sent  to  consult  his  father  upoa 
the  propriety  of  an  expedition  to  redress  his  wrong*  Ed - 
^ard  III,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  contemplate  the 
rising  fame  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  without  cnvy^ 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  see  his  reputation  increased 
by  the  successful  execution  of  so  generous  an  enterprise* 
He  therefore  immediately  returned  an  answer  to  that  effect, 
and  sent  the  duke  of  Lancasta:  to  Bourdeaux  to  coiv- 
cert  with  his  brother  the  detail  of  the  undertakings  and 
the  extent  of  the  suppKes  it  would  he  netessary  or  prac- 
ticable to  draw  from  England 


•  Btmaesy  Book  IV,  Ctanp.  i, 
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. Preparations  for  the  expedition  were  now  made  with  CHAP, 
great  diligence,  and  the  Black  Prince  began  his  march  in  ' 
the  month  of  January  \  He  had  no  sooner  been  informed 
of  the  expulsion  of  Peter,  than  he  peremptorily  recalled  as 
many  of  the  French  troops  serving  under  Heniy  of  Trana^ 
tamare  as  he  was  entitled  to  influence 【 ； and  these  soldiers, 
who  understood  that  the  Black  Prince  purposed  to  inarch 
into  Castille,  and  who  desired  nothing  more  eagerly  than 
to  serve  under  their  tried  and  honoured  commander,  were 
not  less  prompt  to  set  out  upon  their  inarch  to  Aquitaine, 
than  he  was  strict  to  rammon  them*  Du  Guesclia,  finding 
his  ranks  greatly  thinned  by  thia  desertion,  wmtcred  ia 
France',  and,  having  recruited  his  army,  took  the  field  ' 
in  the  ensuing  spring  with  120,000  men  •• 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  commanded  the  reinforcements  u  joined  hf 
from  England  ；  and,  having  joined  his  elder  brother,  they 
entered  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  about  the  end  of  Fc-  ^»^«  ^ 
bruary  \  In  this  march  the  Black  Prince  (fivided  his 
army  iuto  three  bands,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  '•  The  young  duke  had  for  his 
coadjutor  lord  Chandos,  under  whose  eye,  and  assisted 
by  whose  talents  and  experience,  it  was  reasonable  to 
believe  that  he  would  make  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
slaughter^  an  ait  at  this  time  valued,  and  prized  above 
all  others.  In  their  march  they  were  aided  by  the  com- 
pukory  alUance  of  the  king  of  Nararre  ；  and,  their  enter- 
prise being  thus  facilitated,  they  passed  in  safety  the  valley 


\  Fioimrt,  Chap.  ccxnrL  '  Frdmrt,  Chtp.  eeusiH.  人 
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ef  RoiicemUes,  famed  for  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Roland^ 
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PARADISE  LOST,  Book  I,  VCF.  586. 

At  sight  of  this  spot  no  doubt  their  hearts  panted  with 
hope,  with  awe  and  emulation  ；  and  the  younger  knights 
in  particular  felt  their  circulation  augmented,  with  a  sense 
of  the  proud  career  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  a 
thirst  for  immortality. 

After  some  pause  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Nayarre,  the 
Black  Prince  crossed  the  £bro,  and  entered  the  territory  of 
Old  Castille.  The  situation  in  which  he  soon  found  him- 
self here  was  similar  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  to  that  of  his  father  at  the 
victory  of  Crnsy.  He  had  advanced  into  an  enemy's 
country,  was  cut  off  from  all  supply,  and  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity  *  ；  and,  had  the  enemy  exerted  the 
sagacity  and  resolution  to  close  him  round,  to  harass  him 
with  petty  attacks,  and  abstain  from  a  general  action,  his 
expedition  must  have  ended  in  complete  discomfiture. 
This  temerity  however  was  in  some  degree  the  necessary- 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  European  powers  in  this 
age,  whose  resources  were  speedily  exhausted,  and  whose 
soldiers  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  for  a  very  short 
period.  And,  allowance  having  been  made  for  their  ap- 
parent rashness  in  the  onset,  both  he  and  his  father,  in  the 
instances  alluded  to,  will  be  found  to  have  conducted  them- 
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selves  in  the  conclusion  of  the  enterprise  with  singular 
prudence,  coolness,  ability  and  heroism. 

The  fate  of  the  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  king  was  decided  by  a  battle  fought  on  the  third  of 
April  near  Najara  a  town  on  the  Ebro'.  The  Spanish 
usurper  was  encouraged  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle, 
by  the  fortuitous  success  which  Had  attended  him  in 
a  partial  conflict,  about  a  fortnight  before  '•  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  still  the  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  English  army,  and  had  still  with  him  lord  Chandos 
aa  his  Mentor  and  guide,  who  had  before  officiated  in 
the  same  character  to  the  Black  Prince.  A  moment 
before  the  battle  was  joined^  John  of  Gaunt  said,  turning 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  who  was 
near  Kim,  Sir  William,  there  is  the  enemy  ；  you  shall 
see  me  to-day  prove  myself  a  true  knight,  or  you  shall 
see  me  lost  in  the  attempt.  Their  wing  of  the  army 
seems  to  have  had  no  mean  share  in  the  action,  as 
they  were  opposed  to  Du  Gucsclin,  and  the  French 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  placed  the  bastard  upon  the 
throne.  The  Spaniards,  who  formed  the  niEni  bodjr  of 
the  enemy,  though  enrolled  from  an  heroic  nation,  were 
for  the  most  part  new  recruits,  and  by  no  means  equd 
to  the  Gallic  veterans.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  did 
xxot  engage  with  perfect  alacrity,  nor  feel  themselves -per- 
iFectly  satisfied  to  cooperate  with  a  gang  of  foreign  free- 
booters the  rudeness  of  whose  manners  they  had  by  this 
time  sufficiently  witnessed,  to  place  an  usurper  upon  the 
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CHAP,  thnme  of  their  lawful  sovereigiu  The  battle  however  wa^ 
' on  the  whole  contested  with  considerable  obstinacy  ；  but. 
1鄉，  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Henry,  with  the  capture  of  his 
commander  in  chief  and  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
among  his  French  allies.  The  gallantry  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  in  this  action  was  much  celebrated  ；  and  it  was. 
his  division  of  the  army  that  took  Du  Guesdin  prisoner* 
who,  according  to  the  customs  of  that  age,  became  the 
property  of  Chandos,  and  was  afterward  redeemed  for  a 
ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  franks  *. 

Feeiin^iwith  Thc  rejoiclngs  in  England  on  account  of  the  victory  of 
Najara  were  singularly  great.  The  city  of  London  was 
"*  adorned  in  various  parts  with  triumphal  arches  j  the  fronts 
of  thje  houses  in  the  principal  avenues  were  covered  with 
tapestry  ；  and  the  citizens  feasted  eyery  guest  who  chose 
to  resort  to  their  plentiful  tables,  in  the  streets  \  After 
the  great  achievements  which  had  of  late  years  been  ac - 
complished  in  France,  it  was  thought  the  coasummation 
of  glory  to  this  country,  that  the  sons  of  her  king  should 
thus  become  the  good  geniuses  of  Europe,  raising  the 
prostrate,  subduing  rebellion,  delivering  one  of  her  no- 
bleat  countries  from  the  yoke  of  a  lawless  banditti,  and 
replacing  a  rightful  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  his  heroic 
ancestors. 

UDibrtonate      Thc  isftue  of  the  catapaigQ  however  was  eminently  un« 

June  of  the  •  . 

«>pe<utiM.  fortuiute  for  the  nation  which  thus  exulted  in  its  apparent 
success.  The  battle  of  Najara  was  indeed  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  war.    The  Castillians,  who  had  never  entered 
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lieardly  into  tKe  rebellion  against  Peter,  promptlf  and  CHAR 
teillin^y  returned  to  their  duty.    The  bastard  Henry  im*  叉加 
mediately  took  to  flight,  sheltering  himself  first  in  Ax* 
ngon,  and  afterward  in  France.    Every  thing  seemed  to 
bear  the  most  prosperous  aspect,  except  to  the  generous 

been  efiected. 

The  character  of  Peter,  whatever  might  be  its  meriM  •'^p*^^ 
in  other  respects,  was  certainly  in  an  eminent  degree  di»-  '：；:^^ ' 
figured  with  the  vices  of  avarice,  ingratitude,  and  bad 
faith.  In  these  points  he  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  his  successor  in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Ferdinand  die  Catholic  ；  who,  celebrated  as  he  has  been 
by  venal  or  depntTed  historians  for  sagacity  and  wisdom, 
knew  no  other  poHcj  than  craft,  possessed  no  other 
aiipcrioritj  over  his  nexghboun  than  coldness  of  heart,  and 
plaeed  bis  infamous  vanity  in  trifling  with  the  most  sacred 
engagements^  and  orerreaching  and  making  a  dupe  of 
ingemioua  credulity  *. 

Previously  to  the  expedition  into  Spain,  the  Black 
Prince  bad  represented  to  Peter  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  the  inability  under  which  he  laboured,  in  the  ex-* 
luting  state  of  big  finances,  to  sustain  the  expence  of  auch 
a  pr^aration.  Peter  in  reply  undertook  amply  to  remu* 
nerate  the  captains  and  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  war,  if 
erer  he  diould  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  Castille  ；  and 
witk  this  engagement  the  priiice  was  satisfied.  The  whole 
being  thus  adjusted,  the  prince  and  the  king  of  Castille 
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C  H  A     represented  to  the  differient  knights  and  lords  who  were 
I     '   preparing  to  march,  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  intreated 
1367 •     them,  by  mortgages,  of  whatever  other  means  occurred  to 
them,  to  provide  for  their  present  expenditure  ；  the  prince 
pledging  himself  for  the  king  of  Castille  that  he  would  see 
them  faithtuUy  repaid  **. 

No  sooner  did  Peter  behold  the  object  of  the  enterprise 
completed,  the  artny  of  his  enemies  totally  routed,  their 
, general  a  prisoner,  and  the  pretender  in  banishment,  than  . 
he  resolved  to  evade  hia  engagements,  and  send  away  hi& 
deliverer  baffled  and  disappointed.    He  regarded  however 
with  no  less  fear  than  repugnance,  the  hero  to  wham  he 
was  indebted  for  every  thing  that  he  possessed*    He  me- 
ditated therefore  how  most  eflfectually  to  cajole  and  delude 
his  generous  ally.  He  was  the  first  to  mention  the  pecuniary 
obligations  under  which  he  was  placed.    He  represented 
that  it  waa  impossible  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as  was; 
justly  due  to  his  allies,  without  his  own  personal  interfer- 
ence and  importunity.    Seville  was  the  most  distant  of 
the  considerable  towns  in  his  dominions,  and  he  held  out 
this  as  the  place  upon  which,  for  its  opulence,  his  hopes 
of  acquitting  himself  were  placed.     After  having  resided 
with  his  benefactor  for  three  weeks  in  Burgos,  his  capital/ 
he  recommended  to  him  to  conduct  hia  army  to  the  vicinity, 
of  VaUadolid,  being  probably  secretly  led  to  this  pre- 
ference by  the  greater  insalubrity  of  the  climate  ；  and  pro- 
mised to  return  with  all  possible  expedition,  bringing  with 
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him  the  treasures  which  would  be  neceteary  to  redeem  his 
engagements  \ 

The  Black  Prince  demeaned  himself  with  all  possible 
honour  to  his  treacherous  ally,  and,  judging  of  the  in* 
tendons  of  Peter  from  the  liberality  of  his  own  heart, 
waited  a  considerable  time  with  the  most  Unsuspecting 
patience.  Peter  however  took  no  steps  toward  the  ac- 
quittal of  his  debt  ；  and,  if  he  extorted  money  from  hi$ 
subjects,  it  was  with  no  view  of  remitting  a  pistole  of  it 
to  the  English  commander.  Here  on  the  contrary  he 
suffered  him  to  languish  during  the  unwholesome  months 
of  June,  July  and  August  ；  when  in  this  climate  the 
atmosphere  during  the  day  is  sultry,  stagnant  and  insuf- 
ferable, and  in  the  night  the  traveller  often  shivers  with 
cold.  If  the  troops  had  been  in  motion,  the  effect  of  the 
$eason  would  probably  have  been  less  fatal  to  them.  When 
the  body  is  in  exercise,  the  mind  alert,  and  the  scene  con- 
tinually changing,  there  is  a  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  man  which  enables  it  to  throw  off  many  inconveniences. 
But  the  army  of  the  Black  Prince  was  in  the  worst  species 
of  inaction,  that  stagnaat  and  sickly  condition  of  the  soul 
which  is  produced  by  tedious,  monbtoaous  and  fruitless 
expectation.  Add  to  this,  they  were  ill  supplied  with  the 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  Accordingly,  if  their 
commander,  irritated  at  the  base  treatment  he  had  sus- 
tained,  had  felt  disposed  to  extort  by  force  what  ought  to 
have  been  paid  him  with  readiness  and  gratitude,  his  army 
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would  have  been  found  too  feeble  to' second  his  resfentinent/ 
This  his  insidious  ally  perfectly  knew  ；  and  he  felt  a  dia，' 
bolical  joy  in  witnessing  the  triumph  of  craft  and  falshood 
over  integrity,  ingenuousness  and  honour. 

But  what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest,  the  Black  Prince, 
when  he  retired  out  of  Spain,  carried  with  him  the  ruiiur 
only  of  a  shattered  constitution.  He  had  probably  urged 
his  corporeal  strength  too  far  in  his  preceding  campaigns* 
The  climate  of  the  heart  of  Spain  in  its  hottest  months 
completed  his  destruction.  It  wa&  indeed  principally  the 
vexation  of  his  mind  at  witnessing  the  unworthiness  of  the 
man  he  had  served,  that  laid  him  naked  as  it  were  to  all 
the  hostility  of  the  season.  The  more  chivalrous  and  dis-- 
interested  was  the  enterprise  he  undertook,  the  less  could" 
he  endure  to  see  it  leading  in  its  sequel  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  basest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Thus  did  one^ 
of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  of  human  characters  accord-' 
ing  to  the  mode  of  the  age  hx  which  he  lived,  fall  a  prey  to  a 
wretch  of  the  narrowest  and  most  sordid  views,  and  who 
was  stupid  enough  to  pride  himself  in  the  base  ascendancy 
which  he  thus  obtained.  Edward  survived  his  expedition 
into  Spain  almost  nine  years  ；  but,  instead  of  gradually 
shaking  the  fatal  effects  it  left  behind,  he  continually 
became  more  listless^  languid  and  debilitated,  till  at  last  his 
spark  of  life  was  extinguished  by  an  almost  impercq)tiblQ 
decay. 

From  the  records  that  at  present  exist,  the  time  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained  at  which  John  of  Gaunt  was 
elected  into  his  father's  newly  instituted  corpa  of  knight& 
companions  of  the  order  of  the  Garten  The  name  of 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  appears  however,  together  with 
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diat  of  John  duke  of  Lancaster,  among  those  who  were 
first  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  original  founders': 
and,  as  these  two  princes  were  nearly  of  an  ag^,  and 
received  the  honours  of  knighthood  and  the  title  of  duke 
together,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ensigns  of  the 
Garter  were  conferred  upon  them  at  the  same  time  j  which 
must  therefore  have  been  before  the  month  of  October 
1 368,  when  the  duke  of  Clarence  died  and  probably 
before  the  month  of  May  in  that  year  '\  when  he  set  out 
upon  a  journey  to  Italy  firom  which  he  never  returned. 

It  is  during  the  period  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's 
absence  in  the  Spanish  war,  that  the  first  official  notice 
occurs,  in  our  records,  of  the  name  of  Chaucer.  On  the 
-twentieth  of  June  in  this  year  he  obtained  an  annual 
pension  of  twenty  marks,  for  services  performed  and  to  be 
performed,  granted  to  him  for  life,  or  till  the  king  should 
otherwise  dispose  of  him 

It  is  reasonable  to  pause  here  for  an  instant  to  consider 
the  value  of  this  pension.  This  will  be  sufficiently  il- 
lustrated by  the  adjustment  of  two  questions  ；  first,  the 
quantity  of  silver  expressed  by  the  words  used  in  the 
grant,  twenty  marks  ；  and  secondly,  a  general  comparison 
of  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
they  stood  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  with  the  price  which 
they  bear  at  present.  I  will  take  for  my  guides  in  this  cal， 
culation,  bishop  Fleetwood's  work^  entitled  Ghronicoa 
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C^AP.  Preciosum,  and  sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's  Table 
■ —— ^  exhibiting  the  prices  of  various  necessaries  of  life  from 
1367*     the  year  1050,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Traasactiona 
for  the  Year  J  708.  , 

According  to  the  first  of  these  authors,  a  pound-weight 
of  silver  continued  from  the  year  1353  to  the  year  1421 
, to  be  coined  into  twenty-five  shillings,  and  began  ia  the 
year  l6o3  to  be  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings,  as  at  pre* 
sent.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  person  who  received, 
during  the  first  of  these  intervals,  the  sum  of  money  called 
a  mark  (thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  of  that  time), 
actually  received  a  weight  of  silver,  which  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  money  has  now  for  two  centuries  amounted 
to  thirty-three  shillings  nearly. 

By  sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's  Table  it  further 
appears  that  the  average  price  of  the  various  necessaries  of 
life  in  1350,  compared  with  the  estimated  average  price  ia 
1800,  is  in  the  proportion  of  77  to  502.  The  result  then 
of  this  statement  is,  that  the  sum,  at  the  first '  of  these 
periods  denominated  a  mark,  or  thirty-three  shillings  of 
bur  money,  ought  to  be  considered  as  equivalent,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  to  about  JT.  1 2  of  the  present 
time.  In  other  words,  the  money  of  the  period  of  Chaucer, 
taking  in  the  joint  consideration  of  weight  of  silver  and 
price  of  provisions,  was  equal  to  about  eighteen  times  the 
money  of  the  same  denomination  in  our  own  age.  Chaucer's 
pension  therefore  of  twenty  marks  will  be  properly  repre- 
sented to  our  apprehension,  by  a  revenue  of  240  per 
annum. 

luustnitiont.       It  may  be  instructive  to  add  here  a  few  examples  of  the 
gratuities  bestowed  by  Edward  III，  upon  persons  of  dif - 
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ferent  classes  and  professions  in  society,  for  the  purpose  of  CHAP, 
illustrating  the  degree  of  estimation  which  it  was  the  habit  • 
of  these  times  to  annex  to  such  classes  or  professions. 
We  find  him  granting  in  the  year  1 345  the  sum  of  six- 
pence per  diem  for  life  to  a  certain  apothecary  [apotbecariui]^ 
who  had  attended  him  in  a  dangerous  illness  during  an  ex- 
pedition into  Scotland  i  j  and,  some  years  before,  a  pension 
to  the  court-physician  of 《•  1 00  per  annum  To  a  person 
who  had  brought  to  him  the  first  news  of  the  victory  at 
Neville's  Cross,  he  granted  one  hundred  shillings  per  annum 
for  life "  ；  and  to  another,  on  the  ground  of  having  first 
carried  the  intelligence  to  the  council  at  London,  a，  gra- 
tuity of  10  V  The  sum  of  forty  marks  per  annum  was 
given  by  the  king  to  the  man  who  brought  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  ； 《• 】 o  per  annum  as  a 
provision  for  his  nurse  ；  and  ten  marks  per  annum  to  his 
rocker  P.  One  hundred  shillings  is  the  amount  of  the 
annuity,  granted  to  a  lady  supposed  to  have  been  after- 
ward the  wife  of  Chaucer,  the  cause  in  consideration 
of  which  it  was  granted  being  that  she  had  been  one 
of  the  maids  of  honour  [domicella]  to  the  queen :  the 
grant  bears  date  a  few  months  after  the  queen's  decease " : 
the  pension  of  the  same  date,  granted  to  the  maids  of 
honour  of  the  highest  class  is  ten  marks  \  The  salaries  of 
the  judges,  as  we  have  seen,  were  about  forty  marks ' : 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  had  certain  perquisite^ 
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.CHAP,  and  boons,  which  tended  considerably  to  increase  the 
UVI，   gross  amount  of  their  revenue  ；  this  may  be  regarded  as 
pretty  strongly  corroborated  to  us  by  a  line  of  Chaucer 
ibrmeriy  quoted : 

The  judg6  dremeth  how  his  plees  be  spedde  •• 

Each  of  the  dreamers  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  Chaucer, 
dreams  of  the  thing  about  which  he  was  anxious  when 
awake,  and  fancies  that  it  turns  out  in  the  manner  that 
he  then  wished :  the  judge  therefore  would  certainly 
not  have  found  a  place  in  this  enumeration  were  it  not  that 
his  emoluments  depended  either  upon  the  number  of  the 
causes  he  tried,  or  upon  the  way  in  which  he  decided  them. 

Montagu,  afterward  earl  of  Salisbury,  for  his  services 
in  the  overthrow  of  Roger  Mortimer,  was  rewarded  with 
an  income  of  I  ooo  per  annum  *  ；  and,  some  years  after, 
his  younger  brother,  sir  Edward  Montagu  had  a  grant  of 
a  pension  of  £.  1 00  per  annum  、  The  annuity  granted  to 
Robert  of  Artois,  first  instigator  of  the  wars  of  Edward  III. 
for  the  crown  of  France,  was  of  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  marks  The  king  likewise  conferred  a  pension  of 
£•  1500  per  annum  upon  the  duke  of  Brabant  for  life  *  ； 
and  the  pension  of  Baliol,  subsequently  to  his  surrender 
of  all  his  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  2000  y. 
This  was  also  the  amount  of  the  allowance  settled  upon 
Joan,  wife  to  David  Bruce  the  reigning  king  of  Scotland^ 


爵 parliament  of  Birds,  ver.  101.    See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XXI,  p.  489. 
•  Collins,  Peerage  of  England  :  duke  of  Maachetter. 
»  Rymer,  Tom.  IV,  1 1  £dv.  3,  May  5. 
•，  Ditto,  Tom.  5,  13  Edv.  %  Dec,  28. 
， Ditto,  Took  VL  31  Edr.  8,  Ftb.  4. 
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and  shter  to  Edward  Hi  *•  Thelncbme  of  Philippa  queeti  C 
t)f  England  Was  JT^  15000  per  annum  \  In  the  writ 
conveying  to  John  of  Gaunt  a  certain  portion  of  duke 
Heniy's  inheritance,  which  had  been  reserved  till  one  of 
the  daughters,  coheiresses,  should  have  issue,  the  value  of 
the  lands  hereby  assigned,  independently  of  the  property 
which  had  fallen  to  him  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
{and  the  other  part  of  which  he  took  possession  at  the  death 
of  the  duchess  Matilda) «  is  estimated  at  little  less  than 
《•  3000  per  annum  ^.  Lastly,  the  ransom  of  Bruce,  hus- 
band to  queen  Joan,  after  eleven  years  imprisonment, 
during  which  he  was'  constantly  attended  by  the  royal 
matron  %  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  thousand  marks  ^  ；  and 
that  of  John  Idng  of  France  at  three  millions  of  crowtas,  each 
crown,  by  the  conditions  of  treaty,  to  be  equal  to  tht 


»  Ryrner,  Tom.  IV,  2£dT.  3,  May  1. 

*  Ditto,  2  EdT.  3>  May  5.  The  sum  here  put  down  U  undoubtedly  too  high^ 
bat  it  is  peiiiapt  imposaibk  to  aioertain  the  euct  vilue  of  these  grants.  Tbe 
word  in  tbe  instrument  of  dower,  both  to  Joan  and  Philippa,  answering  Xo^^ib 
not  Ebra,  but  Hbrata  term  redditu$^  This  term  is  explained  by  Spdman  as 
cquiTalent  to  an  acre  ；  and  an  acre  of  land,  according  to  Fleetwood,  was  worth  at 
this  time  oB  an  avenge  three  pence  per  mmum  (Chnmicon  Predotum,  Chap*  IV). 
This  would  reduce  the  value  of  queen  Philippa't  income  to  £*^62  :  lo  :  —  per 

and  of  queen  Joan's  to  £.  25  per  anmm,  Cowel,  on  the  contraiy,  rates 
the  denariui  terra  as  an  acre,  and  consequently  the  Ubra,  or  Hbrata  terrot,  as  two 
hundred  and  forty  acM.  This  would  rnae  queen  Philippa't  revenue  to(  68,000 
|)er 細 um,  £.  7000  above  the  reTenue  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Dttcaiige>  Glot* 
sariutn,  in  voc.  is  inclined  to  consider  tbe  librata  ierrm  as  signifying  so  much  land 
at  would  yidd  a  reTenue  of"  1  ferammm:  and  Duamge's  anthority  it  Mowed  w 
tbe  text. 

*  EoL  Fin.  S5  Edv.  S,  m.  fiS,  »pud  Collins,  Hutoiy  of  John  of  GarniU 

*  HoHinsbed,  Scotland,  A.  D.  1358. 

*  Rjmer, Tom.  VI'SI  Edv.  6,  Oct  %. 
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CH  AF.  fourth  part  of  a  madc^  English  money     To  coflbqplete 
XXvn:  our  inew  。f  this  subject,  let  us  add  that  the  ordinary 
* 縱    tffv&ivtt  of  the  crown^  from  the  time  of  Henry  III  、  to 
Hmrj  V,  a  ptritod  of  about  two  kundied  year^  apptan 
fkouk  an  authentic  document,  taken  at  the  dose  of  this 
period  S  to  have  been  heady  £.  55,7 14  i  lo:  lo  peramtm. 
•   The  result  of  thcaie  documents^  and  of  others  which 
hereafter  be  ptodiiced^  tends  to  confim  ua  in  the 
opjtaioa»  that  the^  difierexit  *  ranks^  of  society  were  treated 
Tfv^  somewhat  more  infiquaHtj  in  Chaacer^s  time  thaa  at 
fapesont.    The  pemioa  granted  ta  air  Edward  Montagtt 
this  younger  soa  of  a  noble  fsxcsaisj  i&  of  nearljr  eight  tioMt^ 
Mid  that  graosLted  to  his  dlder  hrodier  seventy-five  times^  the 
unouot  o£  that  hestovred  upon  Ckaocer  y  i?Me  tibc  aalano 
Qf  tlue  judgest  wisj  double  his  anwntf*    The  penekm 
granted  to  lord  Montagu j,  which,^  estimated  according,  to 
the  proportion  above  laid  down^  is  worth  ^.  18,000  jftr 
annum  pf  our  money,,  and  th«t  to  the  tltdar  king  of  Scots^ 
worth 《•  »6,000，  would:  undoobtedly  m  the  present  time^ 
be  adriaitted  to  be  princely  \,  lord  Montagues  was  so  much 
clear  addition  to  his  heredkairj  estate*   Tbe  firagmcM  o£ 
Joha  of  GaiUBt's.  inherksmce  aboTcmentkmed,  i^ras  equi^ 
valerit  to 匸， 54,000  fer  annum  of  our  money.    The  dis- 
bursements of  Thomas  earl  of  LaAcaster^  g^eat-iuide  to  th^ 
pidacess,  Blanche,  for  one  year  (they^ar  1 3 1  ft)^  aire  stated  tt> 
hare  amounted,  on  the  score  of  hia  houshoM  establishment 
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tkme,  to  £.  7W  ：  18  :  4〜 nuikiag  of  oar  monnf  fljBAft 
146,238 1   Ifit  wealth  di«refcR  must  be  tapjKHCd  M 


whose  ansmai  inooipe  wu  computed  at 《•  aoo^ooo  loeiiifigi 
The  whole  rerenue  of  the  Idngdom  honrtrer,  MiaaMi 
mocordiiig  to  the  same  rule,  scared 歹 eacewded  tde  pMteot 
value  of  oae  million  sterling.  From  these  premiMt  we 
MDMj  form  some  judgment,  how  fomiidable  opponettto  tfat 
greet  barons  of  the  realm  must  ha^e  bten  found,  when 
riiey  set  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  tovmign. 

Thomas  earl  of  Lancastor,  the  oocupia:  of  this  imminse 
wealth,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  aad  became  the  htad 
of  the  、  barons  who  took  advantage  of  the  imbeciiity  of 
£dwtfd  n.  At  length  he  was  conreycd  prisoner  to  hift 
own  castle  of  Pomfinc  ；  and,  haviag  been  summarily  ad^ 
judged  to  death,  was  placed  upon  a  lean  jade  without  a  bridle, 
with  a  rusty  and  torn  hat  on  his  head,  and  thus  conveyed, 
amidst  the  insults  and  peltings  of  a  brutish  multitude,  to  a 
hill  without  the  town,  where  his  head  was  struck  off  by 
the  executioner  \  Many  miracles  were  afterward  wrought 
at  his  tomb  *  ；  and  he  was  nearly  created  a  saint  by  th« 
Roman  pontiff. 

It  is  sufficiently  observable  that  this  first  court  favour  of  CoDduskn* 
a  pecuniary  sort,  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  as 


*  Stow,  Sanrej  of  London  :  of  orders  and  customs. 

逢 This  was  eironeously  stated  in  a  former  chapter  (Chapter  VU,  p.  ]04)»  upon 
the  tothoritj  of  ABderaon, 霧 History  of  Commerce.  A  •imilaf'  misitateinent  oc« 
cun,  Chap.  XVII,  p-  868. 

*  lUington,  apud  Ldandy  CoUectanea,  Tom.  I,  p，  669. 

' Dittos  p.  670. 
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having  been  conferred  upon  Chaucer,  was  granted  during 
the  .  absence  of  his  patron,  Joha  of  Gaunt,  on  the  coa*- 
tinent ;  he  sailed  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, and  did  not  return  till  the  decline  of  the  year.  Thus 
we  have  Edward  III.  himself,  in  the  first  page,  as  it  were, 
of  ouf  official  documents  for  the  life  of  Chaucer,  refuting 
the  Invidious  insinuatioa  of  certain  modem  critics,  that  not 
he,  but  John  of  Gaunt,  wa&  the  original  patron  and  en« 
courager  of  the  singular  talents  and  admirable  genius  of 
the  father  of  English  poetry. 

The  year,  the  events  of  which  have  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  this  chapter,  is  rendered  further  remarkable  by 
having  given  birth  to  two  EngUsh  sovereigns,  Richard  IL 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,,  and  Henry  IV.  son  and  heir  ta 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  duchess  Blanche.. 
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WAR  WITH  FRANCE. — DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  COMMANDS  IH 
PICARDY.— DEATH  OF  THE  DUCHESS  BLANCHE. 


It  was  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  surnamed  chap. 
by  his  countrymen  the  Wise,  that  in  ]30g  disturbed  the  XXVUL 
peace  between  the  two  crowns,  so  happily  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Bretigni  in  l36o*  The  pretence  for  his 
conduct  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  assign  ；  the 
motive  was  the  declining  age  of  Edward  III,  and  the 
infirm  health  of  the  Black  Prince.  It  was  natural  that  a 
king  of  France  should  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
avenge  the  victories  which  those  princes  had  gained  in  his 
dominions,  and  to  recover  the  territories  which  the  pressure 
of  his  affairs  and  the  frowns  of  fortune  had  obliged  his 
predecessor  to  yield  in  full  sovereignty  to  his  adversaries. 
It  was  with  that  contempt  of  the  solemnity  of  oaths,  the 
clear  construction  of  obligations,  and  the  sacredness  of 
public  engagements^  which  characterises  the  proceedings 
of  the  directors  of  nations,  that  Charles  V.  endeavoured 

to  varnish  his  conduct.   

When  the  Black  Prince  returned  to  his  government  of 
Aquitaiae,  he  brought  back  with  him  the  army  he  had  so  JSipruic^ 


to 
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successfully  commanded  in  Spain  ；  but,  victorious  as  they 
had  been,  he  brought  them  back  abridged  in  their  num- 
bers, sickly,  disheartened,  impoverished,  and  destitute  of 
almost  all  the  necessaries  of  existence.  Peter  king  of 
Castille,  whom  they  had  restored  to  his  throne,  had  engaged 
aiQply  to  remunerate  their  services  ；  but  he  had  disdained 
even  the  appearance  of  making  an  exertion  for  that  pur- 
pose. Edward,  their  commander,  had  made  himself  the 
security  for  Peter  that  they  should  be  fully  paid  ；  and, 
the  principal  in  the  business  having  failed,  the  obligation 
seemed  now  to  devolve  upon  the  second.  The  attachment 
which  even  the  lawless  regiments,  who  had  proved  them, 
selves  the  scourge  and  terror  of  more  peaceful  scenes,  had 
displayed  to  their  gallant  commander,  was  memorable  :  at 
his  beck  they  had  resorted  to  him  from  the  standard  of 
Du  Guesclin  j  thejr  had  followed  him,  famished,  hopeless, 
but  unrepining,  in  his  return  out  pf  Spain  ；  and  the  Black 
Prince  s  subjects  of  Aquitaine  having  complained  of  the 
depredations  to  which  their  necessities  compelled  them, 
they  at  his  command  quitted  his  dominions,  unpaid,  and 
withdrew  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France  Ed- 
ward could  not  bear  that  they  should  be  thus  grievously 
injured  by  the  services  to  which  he  had  led  them,  and  by 
the  failure  of  engagements  of  which  he  had  been  the 
surety. 

iterth  money.  In  this  emergency  the  bishop  of  Rodez,  chancellor  of 
Aquitaine,  urged  the  prince  to  impose  a  tax  upon  his 
French  subjects,  under  the  name  of  hearth-money,  of  one 
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lirre  per  hearth,  which  it  was  computed  would  yield  ad  CHAf. 
annua)  sum  of  one  million  two  himdred  thausflfkl  livres.  1 
Chandos,  constable  of  the  duchy,  the  most  virlubus  as 
well  as  the  most  gallant  of  the  soldiera  of  the  prince,  h 
said  to  have  opposed  this  advice;  cither  because  he  thought 
the  prosperity  of  the  peaceful  subject  a  matter  of  higher 
consideration  than  the  providing  for  these  bafids  of  adven^ 
turers,  or  that  he  forewrw  the  fata)  consequences  to  whic^ 
this  policy  would  lead.  The  prince  however  persisted, 
and  the  tax  was  solemnly  proposed  to  the  states  of  the 
different  provinces  witirm  hh  goyemment 

Taxatiem  was  a  measure,  in  these  early  times,  of  com- 
paratively rare  and  no^el  practice.  It  was  inconsistent 
wkh  the  ongiiial  and  geimme  spmt  of  the  feudaF  system. 
That  system  efficiently  provided  for  the  expences  of  the 
first  magistrate  by  his  hereditary  demesnea,  hy  the  pre- 
scribed contributions  annexed  to  the  great  feudal  incidents, 
and  by  the  esfatrlished  and  unrcmimerated  services  to  be 
rendered  in  war  hj  the  holders  of  knight*s  fees  and  baron- 
ages. In  proportion  as  the  feudal  system  declined,  these 
resonrces^  became  inadequate.  There  was  consequently  ^ 
crisis-  m  gotcmment  in  Europe,  between  the  destruction 
of  the  feudal  piDtision^,  and  the  rise  of  the  more  modem 
metht)d  of  taxation.  The  recoHection  of  this  w31  serve  as 
a  due  to  mamy  of  the  political  transactions  of  the  fourteenth 
and  foDovring^  centuries^.  - 

The  proposition  。f  the  hearth-money  was  variously  re- 
ceived in  the  different  states  or  parliaments  of  the  English 
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CHAP,  provinces  in  France.    By  the  lower  classes  it  was  viewed 

:zl  二  as  an  insupportable  incumbrance.    Among  the  lords  and 

holders  of  feudal  estates  various  cabals  were  formed  against 
it*  It  is  observed,  that  in  the  districts  nearest  to  Bour- 
deaux,  the  seat  of  government,  and  where  the  influence  of 
the  popular  manners  of  the  Black  Prince  was  most  sensibly 
felt,  it  met  with  scarcely  any  opposition  ；  while  in  the 
remoter  parte,  where  there  was  less  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  this  sentiment  of  personal  attachment,  and 
where  therefore  the  inhabitants  retained  with  less  aduU 
teration  the  genuine  character  of  Frenchmen,  it  was 
ordinarily  regarded  with  antipathy  and  abhorrence  c.  In  a 
general  assembly  of  the  provinces  of  the  prince's  govern- 
ment held  at  Niort,  several  of  the  lords  of  Gascony  remon- 
strated forcibly  against  the  measure,  and  at  length  withdrew 
in  discontent  j  their  principal  leaders  shortly  after  resorting 
as  refugees  to  Paris,  to  the  court  of  Charies  V  \ 

Various  causes,  as  always  happens  in  similar  cases,  co- 
operated to  swell  the  tide  of  disaffection  which  now 
manifested  itself  against  the  English  government.  How- 
ever popular  were  the  manners  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
however  equitable  his  temper  and  generous  his  sentiments^ 
he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  all  in  a  nation  of  men  bom 
the  subjects  of  his  natural  enemy.  Many  of  the  nobles  were 
suspicious  ；  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  themselves 
slighted,  and  others  preferred  before  them  ；  and  they  began 
to  cast  looks  of  impatience  and  affection  toward  the  young 


•  FroiiMTt^  Chap*  ocxIti. 
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moaarch  of  the  redm  of  France,  the  reputation  of  whose 
government  became  every  day  iQore  grave  and  imposing. 

It  is  eittremely  probable  that  this  monarch  had  secretly 
firom  the  first  fomented  these  discontents  ；  it  is  certain  that 
he  contemplated  the  appearance  of  the  refugees  at  hh 
court  with  undisguised  pleasure.  Meanwhile  he  affected 
an  extreme  reluctance  to  come  to  extremities  with  his 
" dear  nephew,"  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  seemed 
finally  to  be  prevailed  upon  only  hj  the  importunidet 
of  the  malcontents  to  take  part  in  their  grievances  \ 
At  length  however,  in  Januaiy  13  Go,  He  dispatched 
a  summons  to  the  Black  Prince,  uader  the  style  of 
prince  of  Wales  and  Aquitaine,  to  appear  before  him 
M  his  sovereign  lord,  to  answer  certain  complaints  of  hb 

Thi8  could  amount  to  nothing  les8  than  a  declaration  of 
war.  By  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  it  was  aolenmly  stipulated 
that  France  should  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  territories  ceded  to  the  English.  Nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  audacious  and  unprincipled,  whea 
tried  by  the  dictates  of  morality,  than  the  proceeding  of 
Charles  V.  His  plea,  so  far  as  he  condescended  to  colour 
his  measures  with  the  technicalities  of  justice,  appears  to 
have  been  that,  though  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  had  now 
been  concluded  more  than  eight  years,  the  stipulated  re« 
nunciattons  had  never  been  executed Yet  this  circum* 
fttance  had  been  fioielv  caused  by  his  artificial  delays. 
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xxviil   Edward  III，  confident  in  the  high  and  merited  reputation 
黼        ••  of  himself  and  his  son,  entertained  not  the  slightest  sU* 
spicion  of  the  new  king  of  France,  and  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  imagine  that  the  French  monarchy  which '  hai 
.  repeatedly  been  humbled  at  his  feet,  would  ever  dari 

Mrillingly  to  unfurl  its  banners  against  him. 
War.  Intelligence  of  the  hostile  and  insulting  proceedings  of 
Charles  V.  being  brought  to  the  court  of  London,  Ed- 
ward III,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  resumed  the  stile 
of  king  of  France,  and  began  vigorously  to  prepare  fbt 
War  \  He  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  relying  upon 
the  terror  of  his  arms  flowing  from  the  past,  and  that  he 
must  now  contend  afresh  for  the  monuments  of  his  glory 
and  the  acquisitions  of  his  prowess.  Reasoning  perhaps 
on  chivalrous  principles,  he  disdained  to  measure  himself 
with  the  youthful  tenant  of  the  throne  of  France  ；  and, 
while  he  appeared  copious  m  measures  of  precaution  and 
defence^  he  left  the  active  direction  of  the  campaign  to  hi* 
sons*  Charles  V.  on  the  other  hand  had  nothing  pf  jtli6 
spirit  of  chivalry  ：  he  contented  himself  with  the  wisdoni 
<rf  the  cabinet,  and  never  once  during  his  reign  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  armies.  In  the  present  instance  he  threat 丄 
ened  the  British  dominions  with  an  invasion,  and  obliged 
Edward  III.  to  adopt  measures  of  prevention  on  the  side 
both  of  Scotland  *  and .  Ireland  ^  ；  at  the  same  time  that, 
having  gained  intelligence  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
English  possessions  in  Rcardyj  he  pushed  forward  a  strong 


»'  Rymer,  Tom.  VI,  .43  Edv.  3,  June  3.  *  Froissart,  Chap,  ccltii. 
k  Dugdale,  Vol.  II,  art.  Fauconberg. 
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rapid  body  of  trcx^,  and  sdzed  upon-  Abbeville,  ^xv^if 
St  Valori  and  Crotoy,  before  Edward  Hi.  could  take  the  .i. 
proper  steps  for  their  relief*.  1369' 
At  length  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  with  a  small  but  Duke  of  lm. 

cvtcr  com> 

•elect  army,  ssdled  from  Dover,  and  by  his  appearance  at  »»«^|^^« 
Calais,  put  end  to  the  real  or  ostensible  preparations  for 
inv^uUng  the  dominions  of  England.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  intended  ad- 
miral of  his  fleet,  marched  from  Harfleur,  its  rendezvous, 
to  watch  and  counteract  the  motions  of  the  English  general. 
T}ie  principal  companion  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  this 
e3q>ediaQn  was  the  illustrious  sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  gal - 
lant.and  most  distinguished  coadjutor  of  Edward  III.  in  all 
his  expeditions  into  France 

Here  were  displayed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  military 
mtem  of  Charles  V.    Indifferent  to  the  brilliant  scenes  二 h 

*  *  lurch* 

of  actual  service  in  which  he  took  no  part,  he  fixed  a 
8tem  and  stedfast  eye  upon  conaequeoces  and  results*  The 
maxims  of  war  then  £uhionable  were  calculated  to  incite 
lum  Mgnalise  the  first  campaign  of  his  reign  by  soxofi 
n^morable  achievement.  The  French  army  is  said  by 
seven  times  to  have  outnumbered  the  forces  of  the  duke  of 
Laocaftter "  ；  and  therefore  to  the  ardent  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  a  young  man  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  trample  down  and  annihilate 
the  Engliah  by  a  single  effort.    But  the  king  of  France 


1  Froicsart,  Chap,  cclii,  韉 Ditto,  Chap,  ccixvii^  cdxtx. 
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thought  otherwise.  He  remembered  the  discomfitures  of 
Cressy  and  Poitiers  ；  and  he  knew  that  the  presoat  com- 、 
mander  of  the  enemy  burned  with  the  most  painful  desire  to 
place  his  name  upon  the  same  scroll  with  those  of  his  father 
and  his  brother.  Charles  V.  saw  that  the  iahabitants  of 
Picardy  and  Aquitaine  earnestly  desired  to  return  under 
the  sway  of  their  native  sovereign  j  and  he  was  convinced 
that  nothing  could  tend  more  strongly  to  that  purpose,  than 
his  carefully  providing  for  them  time  and  opportunities 
for  that  purpose,  and  wasting  the  strength  of  the  adversary 
in  inactive  campaigns.  Like  Fabius,  he  aimed  by  pro- 
crastination and  delay  to  win  back  the  conquests  of  the 
British  Hannibal.  Accordingly,  his  peremptory  instruc- 
tions to  his  brother  were,  by  no  consideration  to  be  drawn 
into  a  general  action  。•  The  English  and  French  armies 
therefore  faced  each  other  from  day  to  day,  without 
proceeding  any  further  than  to  mutual  osteiitation  and 
menace. 

An  idle  and  ridiculous  story  is  here  introduced  by  the 
monkish  historian,  which  is  entitled  to  be  noticed,  as  af- 
fording a  clue  to  explain  many  subsequent  parts  of  the 
history.  He  states  that,  while  the  two  armies  thus  spent 
their  time  in  inaction,  Thomas  Beauchamp  earl  of  War- 
wick, with  a  small  number  of  followers,  suddenly  came 
over  from  England,  and  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
dastardly  conduct  of  his  countrymen.  He  said,  that  hb 
companions  should  not  have  time  to  digest  the  first 
bread  they  ate  in  France,  before  they  gained  some  signal 


•  Frobeart,  ubi  supra. 
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the  arrival  of  dw  wonddr-workiog  kniglK,  than  tbey  struck  •】 鄉' 
thdr  tents  widi  dismay,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  pr^ 
<dpitation  ；  so  that,  when  the  new  comer  weni  out  after 
dinner  for  the  accomplishment  of  hia-  promise,  hfi  found 
nothing  oa  every  side  but  solitude  and  silence 

Seldom  has  the  history  of  any  eminent  character  been 
mott  atrociously  mUKpreaented  than  that  of  Jahn  of  Gaunt  ； 
and  accordingly  we  find  those  who  have  pretended  to  re* 
cord  it,  endeavouring  to  fasten  disgrace  upon  it  in  the  first 
p2^,  as  it  were,  of  the  series.  We  shall  have  abundant 
occasioa  in  the  sequel  to  d^ect  their  faldioods,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  motives  in  which  they  originated. 

The  Black  Priace  achieved  nothine  memorable  in  this  Campaign  Ui 

•  •  the  south. 

campaign.  The  prmcipal  exertions  on  the  side  of  the 
French  were  directed  against  Aquitainc  ；  but  such  was  the 
vigilance  of  the  prince,  and  his  illustrious  coadjutor,  lord 
Chandoa,  that  they  gained  no  substantial  succesa,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  advantage  in  point  of  time  which  they 
derived  frcMn  their  perfidy,  the  posture  of  the  English 
affiurs  in  the  south  was  not  less  favourable  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  than  it  had  been  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

If  the  year  1 36g  was  marked  with  no  trophies  of  great  Death  of 
military  success  against  118,  it  was  not  however  undistin- 
guifthed  by  domestic  and  private  calamities.  Queen  Philippa^ 
whose  merita  have  been  already  described,  expired  on  the 
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 1  Gaunt,  toward  the  cloae  of  the  year'.    The  celebr^tte^ 

oTtiid^hett  Ghandos,  the  most  illustrioya  of  all  the  military  subjects  of 
orUn^  Edward  111，  fell  obacurely  in  an  accidental  rencounter  with 

*»•  a  small  party  of  French,  before  the  Qommencemeat  of  the 
ensuing  camjmgn  \ 


«  Walsttigbam,  ad  «m« 
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On  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  duchess  Blanche,  Chau- 
cer produced  an  epicedium,  or  funeral  poem,  entitled  the 
Book  of  the  Duchess.  The  plan  of  this  poem  is  chiefly 
historical,  and  many  passages  of  it  have  already  been  in- 
serted in  our  narrative  of  the  courtship  of  John  of  Gaunt 
with  the  heiress  of  Lancaster.  It  is  however  given  in  ceyxmiM- 
the  form  of  a  vi^on  ；  and  is  beautifully  prefaced  with  a 
recital  of  the  pathetic  tale  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  from  the 
eleventh  bdok  of  Ovid*8  Metamorphoses,  whrch  Chaucer 
feigiid  himself  to  have  read  immediately  before  he  fell 
asleep.  A  parallel  is  thus  silently  produced  between  the 
untimely  fate  oF  Ceyx  who  was  Bhipwrecked,  and  of 
； Blanche,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  her  life,  being  under 
thirty  years  of  age  ；  as  well  as  between  the  exemplary^ 
conjugal  affection  and  sorrow  of  Alcyone,  and  the  anguish 
excited  in  the  breast  of  John  of  Gaunt  for  the  loss  of  his 
duchess. 

Having  perused  this  tale  of  the  Roman  poet,  Chaucer  vwonrf 
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Affliction  of 
John  of 
Uaunt. 


falls  asleep  j  but,  though  sleeping,  recollects  the  preceding 
circumstances,  and  considers  himself  as  in  bed.  He 
dreams  that  he  is  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  blowing 
of  a  horn,  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  confused 
voices  of  men,  preparing  for  a  great  hunt*  Chaucer  rises 
to  join  in  the  chace,  and  finds  that  it  is  the  hunting  the 
emperor  Octonyen,  or  Octavien,  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  *•  、  The  hunt  lasts  a  long  time :  it 
being  over,  Chaucer  wanders  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany; and,  following  a  whelp,  who  comes  up  to  him 
unexpectedly,  and  fawns  upon  him  with  the  familiarity  of 
an  old  acqusdntance,  he  is  led,  through  a  beautiful  vallej^ 
enamelled  with  flowers,  adorned  with  trees,  and  peopled 
with  all  kinds  of  gay  and  sportive  animals,  to  a  large  oak* 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  seated  a  knight,  of  noble  appearance, 
clothed  in  black,  and  seemingly  immeraed  in  disconsolate 
and  melancholy  contemplations.  This  knight  is  John  of 
Gaunt.  In  a  little  while,  though  Chaucer  represents  him«> 
self  as  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  knight,  they  enter  into  con* 
versation.  That  they  have  no  previous  acqtisdntance,  is 
apparently  feigned,  that  the  illustrious  mourner  may  with 
the  greater  probability  and  propriety  enter  into  the  lustoxy 
of  his  sorrows. 

Chaucer  dwells  emphatically  and  elabbrately  upon  the 
depth  of  his  friend's  sufferings  and  anguish.  While  as 
yet  he  had  only  remarked  him  unobserved,  Chaucer  ex* 
claims. 


Percy  on  Ancient  Metrical  Romancesy  No.  ig,  apod  Reliques,  Vol.  Ill, 
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it 


It  was  grete  wo&der  that  nature 

Might  sufFre  any  cr^ture 

To  have  soche  sorow*,  and  he  not  ded. 


CHAR 
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Alas,  o  detbe  ！  vhat  cyleth  the, 
That  thou  ^  n'oidest  have  taken  me. 
Whan  that  thou  toke  my  lady  swete  ？ 


vcr.  481. 


When  he  had  uttered  his  complaint,  his  spirits  seemed  sud- 
denly to  fail  him,  and  his  blood  retreated  to  his  heart  j 


Chaucer  accosts,  and  expresses  a  wish  to  console,  him  ；  for 
which  the  knight  courteously  thanks  the  poet,  but  adds. 

No  man  ne  may  my  sorowe  glade. 
That  mak'th  my  hcwc  to  fal  and  fade. 
And  hath  myn  understanding  lome. 
That  me  is  vo,  that  I  was  borne. 


Me，s  wo,  that  I  live  hour6s  twelve  ！ 
And  who  so  wol  assaye  him  8elve» 
Whether  his  hert  can  have  pit6 
Of  any  sorowe',  let  him  se  me  ； 


*  wooldest  net.  •  wis.  ■  dartroyed. 

TOL.  II.  M 


and  that  made  al 
His  htwi  chauogCt  and  *  wexen  grenc 
And  pale. 


ver.  490* . 


uns  OP  0HAi7cnu 


I  wretche,  that  ^tlm  liatb  n^fte  nnktd 

Of  al  the  blisse  that  •  -^r  wa»  wktd  ； 
I  wretche.      舊 豸 of  al  wightes^ 
Tha(  hate  my  day ^s,  and  my  nightes  ； 
My  lyfe,  my  '  lust6s,  be  my  *  lothe  : 

And  this  is  paine  without  en  ^  rede, 
Alway  dyinge,  and  be  not  dede  ； 
That  Sisyphus  that  lyeth  in  he! 
Ne  may  not  of  more  sof owe  teL 

ver.  563. 

After  i^aijy  e^clamatioas  gf  thJs  disconsoUte  nature 翼 
the  hero  at  length  grows  more  composed,  ahd,  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  of  tibe  poct，  entcss.  into  the  history  of  his 
loves.  He  descvibe^^  die  pergon-  aad  accoffip&bments  of 
Blanche,  the  coyness  and  modesty  with  whkk  she  Feceived 
his  courtship,  her  slow  and  timorous  consent,  and  the 
happy  nyptUls  with  which  his  wishes  were  ultimately 
crowned.  expatiate^  with  ^thusiasm  upon  the  felicity 
of  his  marriage  state.  Many  of  these  passages  have  been 
already  quoted.    Thg  poesath^a         to.  a<  coodu^n* 

Sir,  *  quo4  I,  aud'  where  is  she  now  ？ 
Now,  i  quod  be,  and  ^j^tinte  anooev 

Therwith  he  woxe  as  dedde  as  stone, 

And  saied,  Al^  that  I  was  boup  ！ 

That  was  the        tliat  here  before 

，， wm、  '-wiabMu^  «  amiimb         .  *  uiiQertaintj[,  doubt* 

*  quoth,  saitb.  *  stinted,  ceased* 


靈 

- 1369. 


LOKO*  CbAOCflL 


I  totd^  tlie  tint  i  hadde  lotue 
Betiiiike  theiionr  Isased  befbrae, 
" Thou  *  Wotf^ftiU  l»tel  what  thou  meMclb 
For  I  have-  iMte  move  thea  thou  weotst" 
God  wot,  alas  ！  rigbt  that  was  She  ！ 

Alas,  sir,  how  ？  what  maie  that  be  ？一 
She  is  dedde  ！ 一 Naie  1— Yes,  by  my  trouthc— 
Is  that  your  losse  ？  By  God,  'tis  "  routhe  f 

ver.  1298 

At  this  moment  the  party  of  hunters  returns  ；  and  "  this 
kyng,"  as  Chaucer  now  styles  him,  mounting  his  hors^ 
rides  homeward. 

Unto  a  place  was  there  beside, 
Whiche  that  was  from  us  but'  a  •  lite,. 
A  long  castell,  with  walt6s  white, 
On  a  riclie  hilll 

ver.  1316. 
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There  aw^cal  pasftaglKs*  ia  poem  Qpoo  the  death'  Defcctiofthe 
x£  the  duche&9|,  which  mark  im  na  cGmmoof  dagget  Uto 
cxudon^  of  taite  o£  thd'  umeg'  in、  w^iidr  QutiKier  wliotoC  * 
It  is!  acareal^  wacth^  while*  agaiuif  aa  we  did  ioreBcaBiiiua|f/ 
the  Tcoiiufi^  aad  Craeeide;.  ta  quote  single  lioes^  wluch-  skd' 
trite,  vulgar  and  iii^)oteat  ;>  saah'a &，  wjbevf  QuBUccp  mafao9^ 
his  hero  sa^r,  exclaiming  upon  fortune, 

for  she  is  notliihg'stabl^y 
Nowe  by  the  fyre,  no  we  at  the  taBle. 

ver.  645, 


knewest.  •  "  pity.  * 'little, 
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CHAP.  The  present  poem  has  much,  more  considerable  deformities* 

XXIX 

•  Nothing  can  be  in  a  poorer  or  more  contemptible  taste, 
than  where  the  author,  after  having  wwked  up  the  imagin- 
ation of  his  readers  with  a  picture  of  the  inconsolable 
distress  of  the  kni-t,  goes  on  to  make  him  describe  his 
mischance  under  the  allegory  of  having  played  at  chesa 
with  fortune,  and  having  lost  the  game.  It  may  however 
be  a  still  more  intolerable  absurdity,  that  his  hero  proceeds 
to  excuse  the  conqueror,  alleging. 

And  eke  she  is  the  ^  lasse  to  blame. 
My  selfe  I  wolde  have  do  the  same. 
Before  God,  had  I  ben  as  she. 

For  al  so  wise  God  give  me  restc, 
I  dare  wel  swere  she  toke  the  beste* 

ver.  67X 

In  answer  to  all  this,  Chaucer  fngidly  undertakes  to  con* 
sole  bim  by  the  examples  of  Medea,  Phyllis  and  Dido,  frois 
Ovid's  Epistles.  These  ladies,  he  observes,  destroyed  them- 
selves,  and  are  justly  censured  for  their  desperation.  They 
indeed  were  driven  upon  their  fate  by  the  perfidious  in， 
constancy  oi  the  men  they  adored : 

But  there  is  no  man  alive  here 
Wolde  for  p  ther  fer6s  make  this  wo. 

vcn  740* 


kfk  »  his  oonqNuiioOf  hi»  partner. 


LIFE  OF  CHAUCXIL  S5 

It  18  in  a  similar  style  of  insufferable  trifling  that,  furth*  on  CHAP. 

in  the  poem,  where  John  of  Gaunt  U  introduced  speaking    ， 

of  the  verses  he  wrote  in  praise  of  lus  mistress,  Chaucer  ， 魁 
makes  hiili  digress  into  an  impertinent  discussion  whether 
Pythagoras^  or  Jubal  the  son  of  Lamech,  were  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  musk :  and  thia  in  a  discourse, 
delivered  oia  an  occasion  of  the  utmost  distress,  interrupted 
with  groans,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  tokens  of  the 
deepest  affliction. 

Such  are  some  of  the  faults  of  Chaucer,8  epicedium. 
Wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  from  it  many  pass- 
ages of  exquisite  beauty,  and  shall  presently  introduce 
another,  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  uncommon  pleasure  to 
every  reader  of  taste. 

But  perhaps  the  principal  value  of  the  Book  of  the  wuitnitioii 

^  ^         •      /•        1  .     \.  ^  which  thit 

Duchess,  is  to  be  found  in  the  light  which  it  is  calculated  to  «^««*» 

'  •  o  totbehittoiy 

afford  to  the  history  of  its  author.    Some  uncertainty  has    。(  chauccr. 

been  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit  upon  the 

question,  whether  the  Parliament  of  Birds  and  the  Dream 

of  Chaucer  are  to  be  interpreted  as  alluding  to  the  court* 

ship  and  marriage  of  his  illustrious  patron.    But  no  reason 秦 cenainiy 

able  doubt  can  be  formed  that  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  ofth*  death 

»  /•    iL      t_   •  n  of  the  du- 

rdates  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  heiress  of  Lancaster*  ^ 
Lydgate  informs  us  that  Chaucer  wrote 

the  4ethe  of  Blauiich6  the  duchesse  \ 


Chaucer,  in  the  enumeration  of  his  works  in  the  Legend 
of  Good  Women usea  precisely  the  same  words  as  Lyd- 
gate.   And,  in  the  body  of  thia  epicedium,  aa  if  on  pur- 


«  nn  of  Priocc8^Ptologiie»  stanza  44.  '  mM418. 
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pose  to  defeal  the  grouncUesa  scepticism  of  those  critics 
who  appear  to  doubt  only  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  firoa 
us  all  the  materials  of  historical  knowledge,  he  has  intra*- 
duced  an  unequivocal  allusion  to  the  name  of  hia  keraine. 


Aud  FAiRE  WHITE  WBS  she  •  hctc^ 
That  was  my  ladies  nam 豸 right  ； 
And  she  was  tlierto  faire  and  bright,. 
She  ne  had  oot  her  nam^  wronge. 


ver.  948. 


Connection  of 
this  piece  with 
the  Parliament 
of  Birds,  and 
with  tKe  poem 
entitled  Chau- 
Ccr'i  Dream. 


proved  from  the 
history  of  the 
cuuriship  of 

. John  of  Gaunt. 


Now  it  fortunately  happens  that  these  three  poeai3  cojcb- 
stitute  a  complete  series  ；  aud^  the  application  of  one  of 
them  being  established,  that  of  the  rest  follows,  to  the  entire 
sati^action  of  every  reasonable  mind,  ^onx  the  striking 
coincidence-  of  two  independent  details  ；  the  first  relative 
to,  the  courtship  pf  John,  of  Gaun"  and  the,  deqond.  bc， 
longing  to  the  private  higtpry.  of  the  poet. 

In  the  ParliaiTifint  of  ^.ird?  the-  fqmalis  eagle  is  made,  to 
defer  her  decision; ujjon  th©  prete.n3ioH5.Qf  hejr  tjuiee.adouurec^ 
for  year: 


Almighty  quene,^  unto,  thi^.yere.  be  done, 
I  ask  respite,  for  to  avisen.me : 


ver.  647i 


on  which  Nature  addresses  herself  to  the  lovers, 


•  hight,  called. 


Kin  dt  CfiAxreiit 


tstatz  *  done,  fmiihrtl,  t  soaraK  ffSSX,  Mm* 

<mcc*  •  caiia&  •  willed  not. 


And  eche  of  you  •  ^itk  htiii  in  &i§  deftd 
For  to  do  vel.     ■ » 

ver.  660. 

Precisely  the  same  circumstance  occurs  in  the  direct  and 
acknowledged  history  of  the  courtship  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  the  heirew  of  Lancaster^  which  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
the  Duchess.    Gaunt  is.  himself  the  relater. 

And  whati  I  had  my  tale  *  J-do, 
God  wote  sV  acorn ptcd  nof  a  ，  stre 
Of  al  my  tale,  so  thoirghtcn  itie  ： 
To  tel  shortly,  right  as  it  is, 
Trewly  her  ans were  it  was  this,— 
I  eai>  not  now  wel  coiintrefete 
Her  word 6s,  but  this  was  the "  grete 
OF  her  aiiswere  : ~ she  sai^d^  Nay, 
AI  ufteriy.— 

ytf.  123 & 

So  it'  btfell,  an  other  yere 
1  thought  '  on^s,  t  wouldea  fonde 
To  "^doe  her  knot^e  and  uuderstoodfe 
My  wo  }  and  she  well*  umfei'stode 
That  I  i^e  ,wilned  thyng  but  gode 
And  worship,  ami  to  kepe  her  name 
Over  all  thynges,  and  dred'e  her  shame. 

So  when  my  ladie  knewe  all  this. 


M 
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CHAP.  My  ladie  *  yave  me  all  whoUie 

XXIX,  The  noble  *  yefte  of  her  mercie. 

ver.  1259. 

from  the  par-      Thc  coincidence  of  the  three  poems,  so  far  as  relates  to 

ticulan  re-  ，         •        "，  •，  • 

S^SbL'hilt^  the  personal  history  of  the  author,  is  still  more  striking. 

at  Chaucer.  thc  Parliament  of  Birds  Chaucer  informs  us,  as  he  had 
already  repeatedly  done  in  the  Troilus  and  Creseide,  that 
he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  passion  of  love. 

For  all  be  that  I  knowe  not  love  indede, 
Ne  wot  how  that  he  quiteth  folke  her  hiret 
Yet  happeth  me  ful  ofte  in  bok6s  rede 
Of  his  miracles. 

ver.  8, 

In  the  poem  entitled  Chaucer's  Dream  (which  I  suppose 
to  have  been  written  twelve  months  later,  when  John  oi 
Gaunt  had  completed  his  year  of  probation,  and  was  now 
united  to  his  duchess),  the  poet  is  in  love  in  all  the  forms. 
His  nights  are  sleepless,  and  he  wets  his  pillow  with  his 
tears :  and,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  we  find  him 
beaming  that  his  lady  is  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity 
of  the  knight  and  princess,  and  consents  to  his  suit.  He 
awakes  however,  and  regrets  that  it  is  but  a  delusion. 

Lo,  here  my  blisse  ！  lo,  here  my  paiue  ！ 
，       Which  to  my  ladie  I  complaine, . 
And  grace  and  mercy  her  requere, 

That  of  my  dr^m6  the  substaunce  • 
Might  turnen  once  to  cognisaunce. 

ver.  2183. 


*   •  M 


*  gave.  «  gift 
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In  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  Chaucer  is  still  a  loter,  and  CHAP 

his  love  IS  still  unrequited.    This  appears  from  the  un*  ,       ' , 

commonly  beautiful  verses  which  constitute  the  exordium  "69. 
of  the  poem. 

I  have  grete  wonder  by  this  light 
Howe  that  I  lyve,  for  d«ye  ne  night 
I  maye  not  slepen  -  welny  nought, 
I  have  so  many  an  ydle  thought. 
Purely  for  the  defaute  of  slepe, 
That  by  my  trouth  I  take  no  '  kepe 
Of  nothing,  howe  it  com,th  or  gothe^ 
^Ne  me  n'ys  nothing  lefe  nor  lothe; 
Al  18  '  ilich6  gode  to  me, 
Joyc  or  aotowe,  where  so  it  be^ 
For  I  have  iclinge  in  nothing) 
•  But  as  it  were  a  *  ma^ed  thing, 
Al  day  in  pointe  to  fall  adouiii 
Tor  sorowAil  imaginacioun 
Is  alway  wholy  in  my  minde. 

And  well  ye  vote  that  againste  *  kinde 
It  were  to  liven  in  this  wise  ； 
For  nature  ne  wolde  not  suffifle 
Unto  none  erthy  cr^ture 
Not  long 在 tym^  to  endure 
Withouten  slepe,  and  be  in  sorowe  ； 
And  I  ne  may  ne  night  ne  morove . 
Slepen.  ■  '  ■ 

Defaute  of  slepe  and  heyinesse 


f  weU  nigh.  •  notice,  obienratioD.  "  Nor  am  I  eitb«r  gtadoraorrowfuL 
»  alike.  *  bewUdettcL  '  natare, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAfc  '  HaR^  srktoe  tny  spirite  of  quickneasei 
加 I  Tljatlhave  lostal  histihed, 

i3ea.  Soche  fantasies  ben,    jny  bed. 


Loof  court- 
•hip  of  Cbao- 


He  then  goes  on  to  assign  a  precise  date  to  his  malady*. 

I  holde  it  be  a  stk6iies$e 
That  I  have  suffred  this  eyght  yere  ； 
And  yet  my  *bote  is  ner  the  nere; 
For  there  is  phisicien  but  one 
•    That  may  me  hele.  • 

ver.  36. 

The  duchess  Blanche  indeed  jiwed  fvll  tea  yean  die  wife 
of  John  of  Gaunt  ；  and  so  long,  comparing  die  passages 
above  quoted  from  the  Dream  with  the  language  of  the 
Book  of  the  Duchess,  Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  the  un- 

tached.  How  he  came  to  call  this  period  eight  years,  is  more 
than  I  can  pretend  to  e^jil^  ；  Jiut  Chaucer  appears  to  have 
been  a  negligent  chronolQgiait  ；  40Ptber  je;:^ai)iple  of  which 
we  have  in  this  poem,  inchere  be  describes  John  of  Gaunt 
as  twenty-four  years  old at  a  tinie  when  we  well  know 
that  he  was  within  three  months  of  completing  the  thirdeth 
year  of  his  age.  Hie  circumstance  however,  \diether  of 
a  ten  or  an  eight  years  courtship,  is  so  singular  an  oc- 
currence, as  may  well  enable  jus  to  get  over  this  slight 
difference,  and  may  forcibly  impress  upcoi  our  minds  the 


導 adyantagexcemed)r«  ■  See  YoU  I,  Chap,.  XX,  g*4t2 & 
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Chaucrr  not 
yet  narri«4. 


internal  and  hitftbrkal  cofmection  between  the  two  poems,  crtAP 
of  Chaucer's  Dream  and  the  Book  nf  the  Dncbcsd. 

From  the  tenour  df  the  poem  entitled  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess  I  think  V9t  may  conclude  with  certainty  that 
Chaucer  wag  uftmitfried  when  he  wrote  it,  and  with  pro- 

scvcringly  paid  his  addresses.  The  wife  of  Chaucer  was、 
a  woman  of  no  mean  birth,  and  her  connections  were  dF 
the  highest  class.  Her  sister  was  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  duchess  Blanche,  atid  afterward  became  the  governess 
to  her  daughters.  If  then  we  could  conceive  so  ill  odF 
Chaucer^s  temper  and  disposition  (in  defiance  of  the  striking 
evidence  afforded  U8  by  his  trritings)  as  to  believe  that  htf 
would  insult  a  virtuous  and  respeotubte  woman/  living 
under  his  roof,  and  confided  by  the  laws  of  all  ciyiliseit 
society  to  his  guardianship  and  protection^  by  addressing, 
dirough  the  medium  of  publication,  such  love- verses  as 
have  been  above  recited^  to  another  ；  we  cannot  however 
persuade  ourselves  that  any  but  a  madman  would  ra 
directly  and  grossly  affront  the  great  personages  who 
were  continually  bestowinjg  upon  him  the  marks  of  their 
fayonr. 

Another  independent  drcumstance  comes  strikingly  in  coiw 

,9 

marriage.  The  qiieeh  died  only  two  or  three  months  be* 
fore  the  duchess  Blanche  ；  and  on  the  twentieth  of  January 
1370  the  king  granted,  by  letters  patent^  pensions  to  her 
domicelUet  or  maids  of  honour,  in  three  classes  ；  to  four  a 
pension  of  ten  marks  per  annum  respectively,  to  three  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  shillings,  and  to  two  a  pension  of 
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five  marks  。•  In  the  second  class  is  the  name  of  Philippa 
Pycard,  who  was  unquestionably  the  wife  of  Chaucer* 
From  official  records  it  appears  that  the  Christian  name  of 
Chaucer's  wife  was  Philippa,  that  she  had  hetn  domie^Ha  to 
the  queen  of  Edwkrd  III,  and  that  after  the  qucen^s  death  she 
continued  to  receive  a  pension  on  that  account'':  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  father  and  elder  sister  bearing  the  surname 
of  Rouet  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  objection  ；  as  it 
was  common,  even  down  to  the  latest  period  df  the  French 
monarchy,  for  persons  of  distinction  to  bear  two  sumamed, 
one  of  filiation  and  anothw  the  name  of  their  principal 
estate,  in  consequence  of  which  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
same  family  often  exhibited  in  their  ordinary  signatures  na 
tok;ea  of  relationship.  From  the  evidence  here  produced, 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Chaucer's  father - hv4aw, 
written  at  length,  was  Le  Chevalier  Payne  Pycard  de  Roue" 
We  find  therefore,  from  the  undoubted  testimony  of  the 
style  of  the  grant  to  Chaucer's  that  he  was  not  marw 
ried.  at  this  time. 

The  circumstances  here  recited  may  further  show  u& 
what  were  the  motives  which  so  long  delayed  the  acconip- 
plishment  of  Chaucer's  wishes.  The  lady  who  was  ho* 
noured  with  his  addresses  may  be  presumed  not  to  have 
been  entirely  indifierent  to  his  person,  his  character,  or  ac« 
complishments.  But  she  could  not  resolve  to  quit  the 
service  of  her  royal  mistress.  This  seems  to  be  highly 
honourable  to  the  queen.    Chaucer  however  na  doubt  stiUt 
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pionuaed  himsdf^  thit  he  should  be  able  to  induce  her  to  CHAP* 
surmount  this  scruple  of  delicacy  i  especially  as  his  ad*  , 
dresses  are  said  q  (and  he  has  insinuated  as  much  in  the  1369. 
poem  of  the  Dream)  to  have  been  countenanced  by  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  perhaps  by  the 
queen  heiBei£    The  lady  however,  though  mild  (it  may 
be,  a  little  encouraging)  in  her  refusals,  still  contrived  to 
elude  the  condmion  of  his  suit*    At  length,  the  main  topic 


，      •  .  1370, 

of  her  objections  having  been  removed  by  the  lamented 
doith  of  the  queen,  we  may  naturally  infer  that  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  as  soon  as  the  general  laws  of 
decorum  and  the  ideas  of  female  delicacy  would  allow; 
aod  we  shall  see  reason  hereafter  to  believe,  that  Chaucer's 
marriage  could  not  have  taken  place  later  than  the  year  1370. 

The  drcumstance  of  so  long  a  courtship  may  be  re-  Coincidence  or 
ceived  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  a  steady,  enthusiastic 


and  undebauched  temper  of  mind*  Spenser  has  left  us 
one  hundred  sonnets  addressed  to  the  lady  whom  he 
afterward  married,  descriptive  of  all  the  fluctuations  of  a 
protracted  coumhip.  Thwe  is  also  another  singular  coin- 
cidence in  this  point :  Spenser  and  Chaucer  seem  both  to 
have  married  about  the  same  period  of  life  \  the  age  of 
foity^two.  They  were  however  veiy  different  in  the 
stamp  of  their  mrnds*  Though  Spenser  equal  in  powers 
of  description  any  pbet  that  ever  existed,  though  his 
genius  be  resplendeat  and  hi$  language  and  his  thoughta 
exquisitely  Wutiful,  yet  there  is  a  sickliness  and  effeminacy 
in  the  character  of  hia  poetry,  which  makes  us  rather  tender 
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him  as  a  sort  of  aerial  creature,  than  honour  him  as  a  man« 
Chaucer's  poetry  is  cast  in  a  very  different  mould*  lo 
Spenser's  particular  excellences  Chaucer  is  by  no  means  lu3 
equal.  But  the  verses  of  our  elder  poet  have  no  want  of 
vigour  and  manliness  ；  and  in  almost  every  one  of  lus  pro? 
ductions  we  recognise  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  and  the. 
healthful  temper  of  his  soul.  If  therefore  he  was  a  tea 
years  suitor,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  this  circum- 
stance  was  in  him  no  indication  of  a  whining  and  feeble 
temper,  defective  in  discriraiaation,  or  nerveless  and  im- 
potent to  resolve. 

The  marriage  of  Chaucer  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  demonstrative  evidences  occurring  in  his  history,  of  thcr 
important  light  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  his  contem^ 
poraries.  We  might  reasonably  indeed  presume  this,  from 
the  known  deference  and  honour  with  which  poete  oC 
merit  and  genius  were  regarded  in  this  early  period  of 
modern  Europe.  .  His  pension  however,  granted  in  the 
year  1 307，  was  not  considerable }  and  may  be  ccmceived 
as  of  nearly  the  same  Value  as  the  pensions  granted  to 
poets  in  more  recent  examples,  by  princes  who  certainly 
had  no  desire  to  make  them  their  associates  and  their  equals, 
and  in  times  which  could  engender  the  sentiment  that  it 
would  be  an  enormous  breach  of  decorum  to  inter  a  man 
distinguished  only  by  his  merit  as  a  playier  [Garrick],  among 
princes  and  statesmen,  but  that  the  honour  has  nothing  in  it 
to  astonish  us  when  we  find  that  his  tomb  is  only  placed 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Shakespear  and  Milton  \  . . 


, This  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  Lcttrea  svr  PAngkterre, 
par  M.  FiMe,  8?o,  1802. 
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The  mir iage  of  Chaucer  fully  ascertains  the  rank  in  CH AB> 
which  he  was  placed.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  …  - 
knight,  and  a  man  filling  what  was  in  those  days  regarded  *  ^汀。' 
as  a  very  distinguished  office.  Her  own  situation  about 
the  queen  was  one  which  we  now  find  reserved  for  ladies 
of  honourable  birth.  Her  sister  was  placed  in  a  similar 
office  about  the  person  x>f  the  duchess  Blanche  ；  and  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  sequel  of  her  history,  as  well  as 
from  the  superintendence  which  was  committed  to  her  over 
the  female  offspring  of  this  distinguished  personage,  that 
she  was  foremost  in  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the 
duchead.  We  have  seen,  in  examining  the  poem  entitled 
Chaucer's  Dream,  in  what  terms  he  speaks  of  the  attention 
aod  deference  yielded  to  bis  wife  by  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Lancaster.  It  ww  hj  this  marriage^  as  wUl  Hereafter 
•ppetf ,  that  our  ^oet  became  the  progenitor  of  the  earl  of 
Liacoln,  dedared  \)j  Richard  IIL  pimimptive  hdr  to  the 
crown  of  Englanrf  ；  while  the  sitter  of  Chaucer^s  wife  ma 
the  wceitrefi*  of  (hoee  who  hare  now  for  more  than  three 
ceouiilcft  hem  in  actual  pOBaesaba  of  iu 
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The  transactions  of  the  campdgn  of  1370  began  with 
a  memorable  proceeding,  Which,  while  it  ought  to  have 
revolted  the  hearts  of  mankind  against  Charles  V,  tended, 
by  a  singular  inconsistency  characteristic  of  the  human 
mind,  essentially  to  serve  his  cause.  His  first  open  step 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was,  as  we  have  aeen,  to 
summon  the  Black  Prince  to  answer  before  him,  as  hi8 
lawful  superior,  the  complaints  and  allegations  of  the  mal- 
content lords  of  Aquitaine.  This  summons  was  received^ 
as  he  expected,  with  indignation  and  contempt.  A  citation 
of  this  sort  seemed  calculated  to  lead  to  a  solemn  and  open 
trial,  or  rather  to  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  Charles  how- 
ever was  not  of  a  temper  to  wait  the  dilatory  steps  of  a 
legal  process.  He  saw  his  advantage  for  taking  possession 
of  the  English  provinces  in  the  north  of  France  in  their 
unprovided  condition  ；  and,  with  that  contempt  of  justice 
which  marked  all  his  proceedings,  immediately  seized  it. 
He  at  the  same  time  marched  a  considerable  army  against 
the  frontiers  of  Aquitaine.    But  these  military  measures 
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did  not  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the  other  part  of  his  C  H  A  P' 
plan;    He  knew  how  to  unite  the  cold  and  tedious  form-  ' 
alities  of  justice  ,  with  all  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  i370. 
plunder.    He  brought  the  cause  to  a  public  hearing  before 
ihie  t:hamber  of  peers  in  Paris,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1370  caused  a  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  declaring 
the  Black  Prince  to  have  forfeited  his  rights  in  the  duchy 
of  Aqiiitainey  and  confiscating  all  the  English  possessions 
in  France  to  the  use  of  the  crown 

A  sentence  of  this  sort,  had  all  the  inhabitants  of  AquU 
taine  beea  well  affected  and  loyal,  would,  have  united  them 
as  one  man  in  resentment  of  so  atrocious  an  insult.  But 
Charles,  in  iht  dark  and  insidious  conceptions  of  his  crafty 
spirit,  had  well  known  how  to  time  his  afiront.  The 
hearfh-money  had  first  given  the  signal  of  discontent  in 
Aquitaic^.  Many  of  the  feudatory  lords  of  that  province, 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had  retired  to  the 
court  of  France,  Charles  was  subtle  and  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  rest.    Repeated  instances  of 

ministers  to  some  measures  of  legal  severity  and  retributory 
justice  b.  This,  in  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  been 
artfully  propagated  against  him,  did  but  increase  the  evil; 
It  was  at  that  moment  that  his  adversary  issued  his  decree 
of  forfeiture  against  him,  and  the  consequences  which 


- ■  Duchesne,  Hiatoire  d'Angletene  ad  ann.  Heoault  Abr6gc  Chronologique, 
ad  ann.  .  * 

b  Froissart,  Vol.  11,  Chap.  L  The  historian  refers  these  acts  of  severity  to  the 
yeai  1375,  but  what  is  related  by  him.  Vol,  I,  Chap,  cclxxviii,  makes  this  the 
more  probable  date.    See  Barnes,  Book  IV,  Chap*  vii>  f  • 
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Revolt  of  Li- 
moges. 


Bt^ck  Prince 
marches 
agunst  it. 


L-moges  ukta 
storm. 


rMuhed  were  in  adint  degree  whtt  libit  adfBfsOgy  fed 

fbresten  and  ddsired    The  miteoetentt,  Wftftted 

pretext  to  tdour  tk«Sar  revolt,  idleged  thac  tiMty  could  m 
longet  in  duty  nidfacre  to  the  EftgtUh  ttandafd,  bOC 
obKged  to  snlnnit  tb  the  sovenlga  )drd  of  aU  FmMtty  whb 
had  been  eompeUed  by  impemms  fiecastit^  to  t&gA  afl  aa 
of  alienation,  whidi  ht  had  no  poirat  to  Mecvie^ 

The  sentence  of  confiseatioa  bdng  thus  kmed/  Ch^ttfes  V* 
dispatched  two  considenfato  atniia  under  hll  bradtefl^ 
tiie  dufec8  of  Anjcm  atid  Berry,  to  efitaf  AqxMkbt  kv  op- 
posite directions  \  The  INadc  Pntto^  howem  wpffian  to 
h 真, e  taken  bis  mcaiures  bo  wdl,  dtet  Uwy  were  not  aUe  M 
m^e  aby  comideraUe  impretoiou  upon  Iw  gflfrhOAi^  Thtf 
principal  explok  6f  the  French  6n  tUv  Aide  wai  d^e  CSlft^ 
tiire  of  Lhnogcs  ；  end  even  tins  succtfsai  dsey  owed  16 
treadicry  of  the  bishop  rf  that  tity,  wfcdm  Oit  Slick 
Prince  had  pardcuhdy  hondortd:  with  kte  eD&£d«Me  ^ 
Tb€i  prince  was^  therefore  highly  wxojtpeaiud  at  Aii  Oe^ 
turrence  ；  aAd,  pmtpomtig  c^ry  other  comhitfariofly 
solved^  what*vcr  (t  cost  kink^  to  rrdUcd  tiis  unfidtllfal 
city  to  hia  obedience.  Hi§  berilb  howem  wis  ftow  M 
infirm  that,  in  undertaking  this  、expedftion,  he  wa»  cb&j^tA 
tb  be  carried  in  a  litter.  Sende  ottmr  pCTMfts  ^ 
stmcbon  who  served  uftder  him^  Ms  Itf^Clkefti)  tll« 
dttl^  of  Lancaster,  and  Edfound  of  L$n^€y  mw  «»1  of 
Cambridge 气  The  city  made  a  desperate  resistance  ；  but 
the  walls  were  at  length  thrown  down  by  mines?  and  the 
phte  enteted  by  storn^    The  prk^e,  rendered  irritabfe  by 


幽翁» 赚， 


Froi8>art,  Vol.  I,  Chsipi  cd^mi， 


JUittOj  Chap,  ccftnvl,  <%Imvui. 
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ikkMM,  dkaggriUfid  by  the  iiopro8peroiu  state  of  hk  affiors,  o  H 盗 P* 
90d  d9Vflf  wottoded  by  the  infidelity  of  the  trtacherout 
Uib<9«  ttfAn^d  Urn  howm  of  hit  name  by  issuing  order 辠 "饥 
for  agcperid  iMMactv,    The  ooldim  who  Mrved  under 
bin  appfv  tQ  btve  too  jEuthiullj  obeyed  the  injuaotioiu 
fif  thm  lioooured  AWtnr  ；  ftnd  for  some  time  the  town 
bibitad 舉 acene  «yf  thf  HMWt  bomUe  haibaritf  and  jnguish. 

gar，  Deaperatecon- 

IM«n>  iu:fiaiQpaQifiA  by  two  of  Ills  6neod^  collected  a  chomn 

tliey  OMild*  Thejr  were  prea€ntl)r  encountered  by  the  duke 
^  LimfigBtflL  jod 暴 band  of  sol^eiis  whom  he  had  imNigfac 
over  fisom  EngJond  Sat  the  aenrice  of  this  ctsDpaign.  The 
JFnadimen  were  cut  off  «lmo$t  to  n  inaiu  Tlic  duke  of  ^^JJJ^Jf*^ 
LMOftcr,  ^mth  the  tads  of  Cambridge  and  Pcmbrokfi^  tht 
Mn  ud  the  aoorin-law  of  Edward  UI#  according  to  the 
mode  of  the  times  selected  the  commandant  and  his  two 
fijembt  md  fought  ^em  hmd  to  hund  TTic  contest 
f¥M  olMtiiMte  add  bwre*  At  this  crisis  the  Black  Prince, 
who  hsid  ent^e4  th«  breach  mounted  upon  his  chariot, 
irame  tow^d  the  spot  vrhfife  titytj  feught.  Struck  with  the 
9pcctacl«  of  $Q  mudb^  brtvciy,  he  graotfid  to  die  provr^ps 
of  these  koighti,  what  we  «re  told  helpless  children,  and 
women  in  the  ^oniw  iof  hiii  in  vain  aou^  to 

obtain  &Qm  him*  He  or4«rod  th«t  these  officers  $houl4 
be  adm^d  to  surreod^r^  mwJ  at  the  $mm  time  kwi， 
€d  directiona  for  m  Mtumty  to  be  procJuunfd  theough 


liroiiWit,.Chip.  odus|K.  Bmiim,  Boolf  IV^  Chap,  vii,  ^ 
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Another  memorable  circumstance  marked  the  capturitf 
of  Limoges.  We  know  little  of  the  personal  character  of 
the  bishop  ；  but  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  endowments,  since  he  had  in- 
sinuated himself  so  deeply  into  the  confidence  of  his  sove* 
reign,  John  of  Gaunt  was  also  his  friend.  Through  thp 
whole  of  his  life  this  prince  appears  to  have  felt  a  power- 
ful propensity  to  be  the  friend  of  admirable  and  extraor^ 
dinary  men.  The  bishop  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence 
which  according  to  all  the  rules  of  policy  exposed  him  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  But  John  of  Gaunt  had  the 
weakness  or  the  folly,  if  that  be  its  name,  of  being 
in  a  high  degree  averse  to  see  great  powera  of  mind 
extinguished,  and  the  wonders  of  the  human  race  fall 
under  the  inexorable  arm  of  the  law.  He  pardoned 
the  bishop  of  Lhnoges^  as  Aurelian  might  have  pardoned 
Longinu$«  .  , . 

To  enable  hun  to  effect  this,  it  was  however  necessary 
to  employ  a  stratagem*  He*  begged  of  his  brother  as  a 
boon  that  the  bisHop  might  he  bis  prisoner.  The  prince, 
unsuspicious  of  his  purpose,  though  fuH  of  resentment 
Ugaimt  the  prelate,  easily  granted  the  duke  his  request; 
He  considered  the  bishop,  however  disposed  of  at  present, 
as  reserved  for  capital  punishment.  Having  gained  this 
point,  John  of  Gaunt  next  dispatched  an  emissary  ta  the 
pope  at  Avignon,  conjuring  him,  as  he  valued  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  church,  to 
write  a  letter  interceding  for  his  pardon.  The  letter  arrived  ； 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  showed  it  to  his  brother  ；  and  the 
prince  murmuring  and  unwillingly  complied,  saying,  the 
duke  had  now  the  power  to  dispose  of  him,  but  deeply 
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regretting  thiat  he  had  deferred  his  vengeance  so  long \  CH  AP. 
Thus  the  innocent  inhabitants  suffered  for  the  crime  of 
their  superior,  while  the  real  perpetrator  of  the  guilt 
escaped,  and  was  dismissed  unhurt.  For  this  inequality 
however  John  of  Gaunt  is  responsible.  He  saw  it  was  in 
vain  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  declining  hero  in  the 
first  exacerbations  of  his  rage :  but,  because  he  could  not 
do  all  the  good  he  might  desire,  he  did  not  therefore  refuse 
to  do  the  good  in  his  power. 

A  powerful  diversion  was  made  by  Edward  IIL  in  this  Eosu«hinT«dc 

*  '  France  to 

campaign,  for  the  preservation  of  Aquitaine.  He  sent  sir 
Robert  Knolles,  a  commander  of  high  reputation,  with  an 
army  according  to  the  English  historians  of  twelve  、  and 
according  to  the  French  of  thirty  \  thousand  men,  to 
penetrate  by  way  of  Calais  into  the  heart  of  France.  Sir 
Robert  KnoUes  executed  his  commission  with  fidelity,  and 
effected  the  objects  for  which  he  was  employed.  Two 
gallant  exploits  of  individuals  in  Jiis  army  are  recorded, 
and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  as  illustrating  the  mil" 
tary  spirit  of  the  times.  Passing  by  Noyon,  the  English 
general  in  vain  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  French  garrison, 
which  was  numerous  and  well  appointed,  to  come  out  and 
fight  him.  Seeing  tbis,  a  Scottish  knight  in  the  army 
rode  up  to  the  barriers,  and,  dismounting,  leaped  over, 
saying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  desirous  to  visit  you  ； 
and^  seeing  you  will  not  come  out  to  me,  I  am  come  in  to 
you,  to  prove  my  knighthood  against  you  ••  win  me  if  you 


Chivalrous  o- 
ploitf. 


f  Froissart,  M  supra.    Barnes,  ditto* 
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C  H  A  F.  cao*,.  He  thea  ^aooiuteoed  tmbre  knightSt  land  to  hmd. 
for  a  whole  hour,  thdr  genermSty  prierenting  faim  fion 


•I h&ing  oppressed  by  fiumbei^  ；  and  aftenrard  spinmg  back 
cvw  the  barder,  n^moutited  liie  tteed*  and  tetarod  unhurt'. 
At  Parif  the  enemy  stood  equailf  upon  diede&aiiTe.  Here 
a  koight  in  the  Exigltth  vmj  detenniiifid  to  show  ！ bis 
prowess,  by  strildog  with  his  speir  agtioat  4bc  gate  of  At 
iitjs  He  acconliAgljr  rode  am^y  through  the  sidiuibi  for 
that  purpose,  and  accomplished  ibis  design  ；  while  tbf 
trtnekmcn  from  die  *walk  exdmmed^  "  Go  ibj  way  in 
Ood's  name  ；  fiuffidently  hast  them  proved  iJiy  Jknigfal, 
licQcL"  On  his  »tum  howerer,  he  was  assaulted  unawarei 
bf  a  butcher,  and  ffdled  to  the  ground,  and  ^Itemard 
mimleied  lijr  tlie  populace  、 
The  campaign  of  thb  year  was  closed  by  %  tmaformM 

^m^^  o(  some  magmtude.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes^  hayiog  luxxniw 
pltshed  the  object  of  bis  miadon,  retired  to  the  we$t  of 
Jrance,  and  directed  the  diSkreat  detachments  of  his  army 
to  fiK  their  winter«quarters  in  Britaony,  the  duke  of  which 
couatry  in  afliance  with  Edward  IIL  Some  of  the 
joang  nobility  in  his  army  murmured  against  th^e  orders. 
Sir  Robert  KnoUes  was  of  mean  eactraction  ；  his  first 
fitudtion  ia  the  amy  had  been  thut  of  a  private  soldier  ， ； 
and)  notwithstanding  his  hi^  military  qualities,  these 
young  Icnigfats  haul  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  hi$ 
comma&d*  Thej  now  alleged  that  the  period  of  their 
service  was  expired,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  bound 


Froissart,  Chap.  ccUxiiv 參  *  Ditto'  ClHp.ackuvHL 
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tof obefUtmA^   They  derided  the  wcakneit of  dse  Irencki  CHAP, 
wha  bad  dufftred  tixem  to  nunrch  through  ibt  heart  o£  tfa*  aJU^ILs 
Jdngdom  wlthoitC  offering  to  moleflt  diettv  and  cbdaxtd 
their  inkeiidiOcii  to  taki  up  tbeir  cpwrim  in  dsd  entmf^ 
taritocsea 

Duting^  xham  disKOskms,  it  hq^pened  thct  Da  Giteidin,  Bu 
tilt  general  with  ^iliom  due  Bbtdc  Pri&oe  luut  feo^  «t 
NajaOt  and  wte  iivw  now  ftst  rising  mu^  taioeaoe^  lud 
bMa  teaOxA  bf  k  new^e  of  Chario  V.  team  the  CaciL- 
fott  wtvkc^  and  had  latdjr  mhtd  ia  Ftamce^  Hetns 
tftudpiM  »  dft  MiMthiog  dn  hb  waaife  msQy  ta  justify 
tlMr  e^ipectaciotu  dut  were  foraicd  of  hinu  la  thb  struip- 
tloti|  be  keard  of  due  «iMe  of  sir  Robert  Kndlcs^ ，氱 maj^, 
Md  itnMdUtelf  coacebned  diat  the  ocowoa  vdiscfa  be 
waght  was  oSstei  ta  hinu  He  set  crat  oo  »arch  ftcm 
Pbm  with  MBck  feccek  as  he  oDdkl  eaUect.  The  £n|^ 
general  heard  of  his  approach,  and  began  to  flatter  hinuwif 
that  he  should  obtain  the  offer  of  a,  battle,  which  during  his 
whole  march  he  had  earnestly  sought*  Me  summoned  with 
all  haste  his  diffiaf^nt  corps  from  their  wioteT^qusatm  to 
meet  him.  They  were  however  less  prompt  and  exact  ia 
their  obedience  than  the  circumstances  required  ；  and  the 
quarters  which  they  had  wilfully  chosen  placed  them  too 
nearly  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  Indefatigable  exertion 
and  celerity  of  motion  were  the  characteristics  of  Du  Gues- 
clin's  excellence,  and  were  of  the  highest  service  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  He  came  up  with  a  detachment  of  eight  hu  wcceH. 
thousand  English,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  thdr 
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CHAP,  general,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  kill  or  take  prison^s 
xxx.    the  whole  of  this  body  V  Having  done  this,  he  felt  that  he 


1370.     had  effected  all  that  he  expected  or  desired.  He  withdrew  ； 
and  left  the  general  and  officers  of  the  English  army  to 


Chaucer  ient  up-    Jq  the  couTSc  of  this  vcaT  wc  find  Chaucer  employed  upon 

on  a  special  '  x     j  tr 

misskm.  gome  commission  to  the  continent,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  explained  to  us*".  All  that  appears  on  the  record  is 
that,  being  about  to  pass  beyond  sea  for  the  service  of  the 
king,  he  had  letters  of  protection  delivered  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  These  letters  bear  date  on  the  twentieth  of  June« 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  his  marriage  took  place 
previously  to  this  journey,  or  after  his  return.  The  age  of 
Thomas  Chaucer  however,  his  son,  who  was  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV,  may 
well  iiicline  us  to  assign  the  earliest  admissible  date  to  his 
father,s  marriage. 


■  Froissart,  Chap,  ccxci.  。  Appendix,  No.  IV, 
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SDSt  OF  LAMCASTBfi.  LIEUTENANT  OF  AQUrTAIMS^-^MARRIES  THX 
HEIRESS  OP  GASTILLE.--ASSERT3  HIS  TITLE  TO  THAT  CROWN. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  137U  the  Black  Prince,  CHAP, 
findiag  his  health  become  daily  more  infirm,  took  hia  final  、  Bssa 
leave  of  the  governmeat  of  Aq\iitaine,  and  sailed^  with  tis  ge^itrf 
consort,  and  his  only  surviving  child,  Richard,  for  Eng*-  J^SJSl*^ 
land  .  The  period  of  his  d^arture  was  -  marked  with  the« 
mdanclioly  circumstance  of  the  death  of  hk  eldest  s6n, 
seven  years  of  age,  whose  fiuieral  rites  he  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of.his  brother,  the  dukepf  Lancaster.  He  at  thev^ame* 
time  committed .  to  the  duke  the  reins  of  governmeat  in. 
Aquxtaine  under  the  character  of.  his  lieutenant,  conjuring , 
the  powerful  ,  barons,  and  lords  of  the  country  to  prove, 
their  ,  attachment  to  himself  by  a  devoted  adherence  to.  hia^ 
honoured  representative  ^ 

Shortly  after,  there  occurred  an  affiiir  in  some  Te^ecta  asm  ot^ 
similar  to.  that  of  thfi  sack  of  Limoges.    The  fidelity  of 
almost  all  the  native  lords  of  the  English  provinces  in 
France  was,  shaken  by^  the  sinister  and  corrupt  practices  o£ 
Charles  V.    Among  them,  the  lord  of  Montpaon^  a  strong 


龜 Waltinghaw^  A.  J>»  1S70*  *  Proisnrt,  Owp.  oeiciiL 
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C  H^A  P.  castle  in  the  province  of  Rovergue,  had  entered  deeply 
into  these  cabals.  The  Black  Prince  having  taken  his 
leave  of  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  he  thought  this  a  fit 
opportunity  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  court  of  France. 
He  accordingly  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  a  party  of 
men  at  arms  in  the  service  of  Charles  V,  and  admitted 
them  into  his  castle.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  interference  to  prerent  the  spirit  of 
TcviAt  from  becoming  geofraL  He  set  out  immediitciy 
with  a  select  body  of  men,  the  flower  of  the  English  party 
in  Aquitaine,  and  commenced  a  regular  siege  of  Montpaon. 
The  French  who  had  taken  postfessUm,  g^tantly  held  out 
the  garrison  against  him  for  acme  weeks.  At  length  a 
praclkable  breach  6fi«eted  in  the  walld^  add  cTcrjr 
tMng  prepared  for  aa  asmit.  la  this  emergtncy  the 
enemy  applied  for  leat«  td  ennefider  ；  and  after  certain 
paarltys,  aad  the  urging  cf  p€SrlK4)s  artificial  demun  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  evety  indiyidual  in  tht  castle 
¥ra*  admitted  prisoner  of  war  。•  The  lord  <rf  Montpaott 
had  (previously  made  his  escape. 

Tke  whole  of  this  year  pa^s^  trithotit  any  ct^nsider 
aUe  action.  It  seemed  Bs  if  both  parties  had  tacitiy  con 
dented  to  a  sudpen^ton  of  hostilities.  The  king  of  France 
was  desirous  of  gaining  time  for  compfetmg  hh  plots,  to 
whkh  be  trusted  more  than  to  lus  arms,  for  the  re- 
eevery  of  Aquitaine*  The  titak  of  the  English  Wds  do 
fensit^;  and^  under  the  first  impresskm  of  the  mektnchol^r 
gttvt  of  tht  Black  Prince,  and  the  coAsequent  unsettled 
po^ta!e  dF  skffidrs,  the  dtdbe  of  Lancteter  did  not  think 


SuneosHxi  of 


itpeosHx 
the  war 


FroiMrty  Cbap«  cctdn 


UiM«lf  strong  cnousli  to  mgige  in  mj  deckiire  wmmatt.  C  H  A  t. 
The  p^ruHi  of  repose  Iiofir^vw  wu  only  tempoxarj  ；  and 
both  parties  pTqpMed  to  nuke  the  ctmpflugn  of  )»72  ds-    i 机 
c^sive  of  the  f«te  of  the  coolmt. 

Dww^  thiir  interval  tbc  dulee  of  Lwctsta:  fernttd  a 
Mcimd  matrimofUAl  cngagenumt^    His  first  raaniage,  if  二 
we  may  tniflt  to  tibe  evidboce  of  Chaucer,  was  the  en - 
•pkfffsamA  of  lorn.   His  aecond  vsm  probaUy  the  dictate 

policy  or  anbttioa*  We  haw  afareailj  apoken  of  the 
CQOtett  between  Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  natuial  brother  Sot 
tke  thioas  of  Caatille.  Sooa  after  the  retreat  of  the  Attack 
Pnxioe  £rom  his  Spraiafat  expeditioa,  affirm  ia  ooundy 
anuQicd  a  di&rent  aspect  ；  and  Du  GutacHn,  haTU^  ben 
luimitted  to  caBsom,  found  means  his  praMren  and 
HtiliduT*  akill  to*  replace  the  crown  upon  tlie  bastard's  head 
Bcter  the  Gruel  itos  takea  prisoner,  and  the  usurper  »  ^^^^IJ"^^ 
astttku^ed  him  with  hk  owil  hand.  PMer  left  issue  twM>  cattiik. 
daughters^  the  eldest  of  whom^  had  now  become  by  the 
death  of  her  fiitfaet  the  legkunate  heir  to  the  CasdUian 

ThMe  princesses  were  Seft,  cither  as  hoatogc^  or  as 
gQ£6ts,  in  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  when  their  hxhet 
tet  out,  ac^ompaaied  hj  hit  illustrious  protector,  for  the 
campaign  of  Ni^ara;  and  thcy^  had  coodnucd  in  this 
equivocal  species  of  exile  &om  that  time.  In  thia  moment 
of  leisure  and  uncoittrcrf,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  cast  bis 
eyes  upon  these  iUustiious  damca.  He  was  indignant  at 
Mdoig  tke  last  mi&uiy  achieyemeiit  of  hit  gallant  brodier 
oveftliFami,  and  aa  assassin  and  a  batlard  ia  quiet  poeMieiott 
of  one  of  the  first  crowns  in  Europe  ；  he  pitied  the  deso- 
late and  calamitous  condition  of  these  princesses  ；  and  he 
wasipeidi«p&  Ml  mailable  in  his  own  brfiaat  to  th«  at- 
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tractions  of  a  tlirone.  We  shall  probably  find  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  in  our  further  survey  of  his  history,  not 
listening  to  the  suggestions  of  an  irregular  .ambition,  in- 
capable of  yielding  to  an  act  of  dishonour,  yet  fond  of 
authority,  eagerly  desirons  of  reputation  and  reapect,  and 
not  averse  to  that  species  of  magnificence  and  ostentation 
which  waits  upon  elevated  rank.  Impressed  with  theoe 
'sentiments,  he  took  with  him  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cant- 
bridge »  and  waited  upon  the  Spanish  ladies  in  their  retire- 
-meat  ；  and  the  result  of  the  visit  was  the  proposal  of  a 
.:double  marriage.  This  measure  had  the  sanction  of  the 
court  of  London  ;  the  nuptials  were  speedily  solemnised  ； 
:and  shortly  afterward  John  of  Gaunt  took  the  title,  and 
assumed  the  insignia^  of  king  of  CastUle  and  Leon  ，•  By 
this  appelUtton  he  will  frequently  be  disdaguished  in  the 
remainder  of  this  history  ^  not  that  it  gave  to  him  real 
office,  revenue  or  power  ；  but  that^  if  wc  would  enter 
into  men,8  characters,  and  comprehend  their  feelings,  we 
2nu8t  be  careful  to  assume  in  £ancj  their  situations,  must 
follow  their  reasonings,  recognise  their  prejudices,  and  call 
the  surrounding  objects  by  the  names  which  they  were  ac- 
"customed  to  employ.  John  of  Gaunt  was  from  this  time 
frequently  addressed  in  the  style  of  royalty  ；  he  kept  a 
little  courts  and  added  somewhat  to  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived  ；  and  these 
circumstances  were  by  no  means  without  their  efiect  upon 
the  subsequent  transactions  of  his  history. 

No  proceeding  can  be  less  judicious,  or  afford  less  chance 
ultimately  redounding  to  the  glory  of  him  who  adopts 
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!t«  than  this  sort  of  speculative  and  dialectical  claim  to  die  CHAP. 
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rapreme  magistracy  of  a  nation.    The  duke  of  Lancaster 


had  a  practical  illustration  of  this  before  him,  in  the  great  1S71* 
measure  of  his  father's  reign  ；  and  it  cwtainly  conduces  by 
no  means  to  the  cre^t  of  his  sagacity  or  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  moral  feelings,  that  so  memorable  a  lesson  produced  so 
little  impression  upon  him*  Government  is  a  topic  of  com- 
plicated and  delicate  texture  :  no  consent,  as  some  theorists 
have  idly  imagined,  gives  birth  to  its  institution  ；  yet  it 
depends  most  intimately  upon  the  temper,  the  prejudices 
takd  the  c^inions  of  those  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  ought 
to  be  conducted*  The  man  who  puts  these  out  of  the  ques* 
tion,  and  conriders  with  contempt  or  disrespect  the  senti- 
ments of  a  nation  in  points  in  which  it  b  most  intimately 
concerned,  nuJces  a  glaring  exhibition  of  his  weakness  in 
regard  to  policy  ；  and,  though  perhaps  not  of  a  depraved 
heart,  acts  as  if  he  disdained  all  attention  to  the  interests, 
the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  manldnd.  What  was  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  to  the  Spanish  nation  ？  The  majority  of 
them  scmelj  knew  of  his  existence  ；  or,  if  they  did,  felt 
as  much  inclination  to  be  governed  by  an  emissaiy  from 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Tartaiy,  as  by  him.  This  generous 
people,  with  a  prejudice  congenial  to  the  human  mind, 
preferred  for  their  sovereign  a  bastard  and  a  regicide, 
-born  among  them  and  descended  from  the  race  of  thdhr 
kings,  to  the  most  gallant  and  blameless  prince  on 说 rth, 
of  whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  who  could  not  enter 
into  their  peculiarities.  In  this  great  crms  of  the  life  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  he  evinced  tKe  most  essential  deficiencies  of 
diaracter.  His  contemporaries,  it  b  to  be  feared,  did  not 
comment,  as  it  deserved,  upon  the  immorality  of  his  pro* 
ceeding  ；  but  they  felt  most  materially  to  his  disadvantage 
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CHAE*  the imhc<»lit;7  of  prctcndiflg to  a crowa  wl^U^ U^  W^M hp^^t 
XXX!*  no  re^^QQable  hop^  to  acquire,  and  gf  reg^og  hU.  bmj 
with  the  gaudy  outside  f)f  royalty,  and  the  eniply  wvsm  of 
a  kiag»  which,  wbil?  it  confewd  no  power,  niHst  to  tbt 
mind  of  every  sober  and  judicious  obforver  convey  a9. 
of  ridicule* 

Yet  it  is  not  (Jiflicult  to  assign  tb^  ^iptive  whkh  ia， 
fluenced  the  duke  of  Lancaster  iu  this  i^e^HiMr^,  Ic^t 
*  hia  qlder  bxpth^r  h^d  dwe,  iQdig^^i^t  ？ jt  t)w  VQpu4mt 
uaurpatloa  aud  ssMjgvuiwjry  actio  as  of  H 醉 ry  of  Tir^H^ 
taxrure.  He  desired  by  hh  cxwa  iute^pontioo  to  pludk  tuilA 
from  tht  throae  ；  and  tUia  project       upt  tibe  \^  fl^wng 
to  him  byecause  he  thpi:^;I«  the  proper  cooqluaioa  ^ 
fxploit      to  place-  bMwelf  upon  th^  t^ufonp  \n  afeMd^ 
J^ha  of  Qjimij  Uk^         Qthw  diil4r9a  of  £dw«r4  UL^ 
v»»,  bred  in  the,  pwwt  loxdr  most  rcfiint^  np^ooA  e£  ah^^t^ 
We  may  therefore  be.  well  coftviAocd  tl^t  coniwipiAt^ 
y\rith  particular  rayereivx  一  ^hie¥«niejitB  of  Rodrig^ 
Dias,  QoinmoBjy  c^Ued  tlje  Ci4»  4MPkd  the  other  Sp«Qtfth 
itb^mjlpioaaA  who,  in  their  contQ«4{iQR&  a^amaD  ^«  MtKNra^. 
were  the  firat  to  raiae  cbiv^ry  to  xho^  cpnsiAmmAUon.  of 
spleQiiQur.    To  i^escu^  t^is  natiqa  of  kieron  from  the  rod 
<»f  an  usurper,  app^ar^  to      tboQghta  th«  gr^a^^t  of  aU 
bunm  e^^ploUa  ；  ta  preside'  over  (hjeiq.  tine  higher  of  aH 
hun^an  glories.    Ze^  s^nd  eatHusiaaKi  tre  ncTer  very  ac - 
curat^e  Qalculatorg.         8a,w  tl^a  pcy^p«ctiye  in  diatu^ 
view  ；  and,  uphappUy  for  bim$elf>  and  for  hjis  true  and 
s)ib$tantUl  f^n^e,  was  too.  eag^  wcl  ^im^^d,,  to  9Uffw  bi» 
tp  cowld^  it^  parte  s^i^  e^tua^t^  ip  in  detaiL 
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T&Ufti&A  jOfuofrnkArtiom  op  jchn  of  oaunt. — bogles* 
AmoAL  matoRY  op  rm  TitaRtBumt  efiNTuiiy.-«TAXirt9i 
or  mffmau  ako  smmuswul 

I^ROM  the  cQMidefattoii  the  kiilg  of  Cattiiie  in  hb  CHAP. 
relatkM  widi  odrar  ooimtneB»  tke  cotnse  of  evenCB  new  * 
kMk  «  to  Ilka  m  confterttd'  with  the  dvil  tnmftJ 
ietion  of  Us  ewm  lianal  dtdpe  tif  Qarente^  the  ntond 
ton  6f  Edward  died  in  la^S;  and  the.  Blade  Priao« 
braug^  with  falm，  £rom  kis  SfMuiiali  campiigB  in  iSOj^  iut 
kHpsdred  and  bhskte  ccmrfdtntieiH  ifduch  no  atthsequenl 
care  or  ridU  had  the  power  to  nsUn4  These  eTtots^ 
together  with  tine  declkiiig  jige  6f  the  king,  made  wiy  for 
thjtt  Id^  ikgne  of  pofitiad  kiitoraee  and  power  to  wkioil 
John  of  Gaunt  rose  in  the  conduding  period  of  fais  fathar't 
TOgnu  TTie  ascemkncy  be  now  aeqmred  had,  u  we  hkve 
already  Dlkserred,  been  m  Mine  measure  prepared  sermi 
yean  bcfovet  Whtfti，  the  dukff  of  Clarence  fating  settled  ia 
Ireland,  and  the  Black  Prince  in  Aquitaine,  John  of  Gaunt 
was  the  only  son  of  Edwaid  IIL  remaining  in  England, 
whose  years  were  sufficiently  mature,  or  who  possesaed 
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*xxxi?*  enough  of  energy,  to  be  consulted  by  his  father  in 
II        ■  the  affairs  of  his  government,  or  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
pillar  of  state  whereupon  to  repose  in  a  certain  degree  the 
cares  of  empire  ••   Edward  III.  is  particularly  distinguished 
in  history  by  his  fondness  as  a  father  j  and,  though  blessed 
with  a  family  of  uncommon  endowments,  there  is  no 
one  of  his  sons  whom  he  appears  to  have  loved  more 
affectionately  than  John  of  Gaunt.    It  is  now  therefore 
incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  trace,  in  such  indi- 
cations as  the  memoirg  and  documents  of  the  dmes  will 
afford,  the  progressive  degrees  of  political  power  attained 
to  by  this  eminent  personage.  We  may  sufficiently  judge, 
from  Chaucer, 8  situation,  his  secret  mission  in  1370  already 
mentioned  b,  his  public  embassy  to  Genoa  in  1 3  jf  2  %  and 
the  confidential  place  which  his  poems  upon  John  of 
GauntV  courtship  and  marri^e  prove  him  to  hare  held 
in  the  friendship  of  this  prince,  that  we  cannot  treat  of 
the  political  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  martial  hero, 
without  descanting  upon  matters  in  which  Chaucer  was 
eminently  concerned  and  deeply  iavolved.   This  will  be 
made  still  more  evident  in  the  sequel. .  In  the  coaYulsiv^ 
and  turbulent  reign  of  •  Richard  II,  Chancer  krrariably 
rose  and  fell  with  the  interchangeable  vicissitudes  of  au, 
thority  and  disgrace  of  liis  master  the  kin^  of  CastiUe* 

The  most  considerable  domestic  concern  of  the  English 
government  whkh>  was*  in  agitation  at  the  period  to  which 
our  subject  now,  leads  us,  was  reladve  to  the  . usurpations 


•  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XXIU,  p.  47s.  »  Chap,  XXX；  p.  104. 
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tnd  incroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  upon  the  royal  CHAP. 

•  •  -  XXXII. 

prerogative  and  upon  the  internal  polity  of  England.  The  • 


dispute  about  investitures  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  which 
the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Franconia  were  humbled  at 
the  feet  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  his  successors, 
has  already  been  mentioned  The  sovereign  pontiff  was 
triumphant  in  this  contest  ；  hd  in  consequence  very  fre， 
quently  nominated  whomever  he  pleased  to  the  vacant 
bishoprics  and  benefices  in  every  country  of  Europe.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  church  however  was  never  so  complete, 
as.  to  preclude  the  occasional  interference  of.  secular  sove- 
reigns  and  lay  patrons  in  promoting  their  own  adherents  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  Both  parties  seem  to  have  found 
their  advantage  in  leaving  the  question  in  this  uncertainty  ； 
and  neither  had  the  fortitude  to  urge  the  affair  practically 
to  a  general  issue,  though  each  was  loud  and  copious  in 
asserting  his  several  pretensions. 

When  literature  and  ciyilisation  had  so  far  gained  ground  ^"p^**^^ 
as  to  give  a  decisive  check  to  the  usurpations  of  the  church,  — 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  this  article  became 
daily  more  a  subject  of  question  and  complaint.  Under 
th^e  circumstances  it  was  unfortunate  for  his  cause,  that  his 
incroachments  bore  too  much  the  appearance  of  pecuniary 
rapacity  and  extortion,  a  topic  sufficiently  level  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  mankind  even  in  ages  of  the  greatest  blind- 
ness and  ignorance.-  Various  were  the  contrivances  of  the 
venerable  head  of  the  church,  to  drain  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  Christendom  of  their  treasures,  and  with  money 
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CHAP,  from  all  quarters  to  fill  the  Roman  coffers.    For  this  pur- 

YVVTT  *  * 

•   pose,  he  exacted,  on  various  pretences,  great  contributions 
^i^'thcck^y.  from  the  clergy.  He  introduced  a  new  tax  under  the  name 
rirtt-fruits.     of  first-fruits,  alleging  that  he  had  a  right  to  one  year's 
income  upon  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
The  epbcspd  meiits.  Hc  summoned  all  bishops  and  archbishops  to  repair 
to  Rome,  to  obtain  from  him  a  solemn  installation  into  their 
Appeal!.       new  dignities.    He  drew  all  ecclesiastical  causes  of  import- 
ance thither,  where  he  kept  the  parties  waiting  for  a  long 
Indulgence,    time,  and  at  an  immense  expence.  for  a  decision.  The 
ipensatkM.  gale  of  iudulgences,  pardons  and  dispensations,  the  occasions 
for  which  were  continually  multiplied,  brought  a  boundless 
revenue  to  the  court  of  Rome.    In  a  word,  it  was  a  no* 
torious  scandal,  which  every  one  repeated  and  none  had  the 
boldness  to  deny,  that  every  thing  was  venal  in  that  go- 
K«ierricioQ9    vemment.  Beside  these  direct  sources  of  revenue,  the  pope 

、and  provi*  '         *  * 

accumulated  wealth  upon  his  friends  and  adherents  by  re- 
servations and  provisions;  expetlients  which  were  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  spiritual  dominions,  to  pre- 
vent the  chapters  and  ecclesiastical  incorporations  on  the  spot 
from  filling  the  vacant  dignities  before  he  should  have  heard 
that  they  were  void.  By  reservations,  the  pope  declared 
beforehand,  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  to 
such  benefices  or  sees,  whenever  they  should  fall  in  :  and 
by  provisions,  he  announced  certain  individuals  as  the 
4e8tined  successors  on  the  resignation  or  death  of  the 
present  incumbents* 
Eccfotiaiticat       All  these  subjects  of  complaint  were  taken  up  i^ith 

history  of  the  •  •      •        ，  *• 

leifnof  great  spirit  m  this  country,  under  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  king  himself^  weak  and  pusillanimoua 
in  his  temper,  showed  little  disposition  to  resist  the  ia- 
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croachments  of  the  sovereign  pontiff ；  but  a  new  party  chap. 
rose  against  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  persons  of  the 
barons.  They  particularly  exclaimed  with  much  ve- 
hemence against  the  multitude  of  Italians  who  were  no- 
minated by  the  pope  to  livings  in  England,  though  ignorant 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  from  which 
they  derived  their  revenues,  and  even  unacquainted  with 
it8  language,  so  that  preaching  and  the  cure  of  souls 
were  wholly  neglected.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  times, 
they  did  not  stop  at  remonstrance  ；  but  entered  into  asso- 
ciations,  and  threatened  to  drive  these  foreign  ecclesiastics 
from  the  kingdom 〜  The  pope  however  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  deterred  by  their  menaces  ；  as  we  read,  a  few 
years  afterward,  of  various  livings  and  dignities,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred,  conferred  by  the  papal  legate 
resident  in  this  country 

The  pious  and  venerable  bishop  Grossteste,  the  friend  ruhopCros*. 
of  Roger  Bacon,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  diis  mercenary  and  sinister  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  pope  having  sent  him  a  mandate,  requiring  him  to 
bestow  upon  one  of  his  holiness,s  nephews,  then  a  child, 
a  vacant  canonry  in  his  see  of  Lincoln,  Grossteste  refused 
to  obey,  and  remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  in  these  terms* 
" If  we  except  the  sins  of  Lucifer  and  Antichrist,  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime,  nor  any  thing  more 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  or  more  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  ruin  and 
destroy  the  souls  of  men,  by  depriving  them  of  the  spi- 


«  Matt.  Paris,  A.D.  1231.  Rymer,  Tom.  I,  l6  Hen.  S,  Jud«  7. 
, MatuParif,  A.D.  1241. 
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ritual  aid  and  ministry  of  their  pastors.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  that  the  holy  apostolical  see,  which  received  its 
authority  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  edification,  and 
not  for  destruction,  can  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  such  a  crime,  so  hateful  to  God,  so 
hurtful  to  men.  This  would  be  a  most  manifest  corruption 
and  abuse  of  its  authority,  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  hell  g.,, 

Edward  I,  the  successor  of  Henry  III,  was  a  prince  of 
a  very  different  character,  and  his  measures  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  depth  of  his  policy  and  the 
energy  of  his  temper.  With  him  originated'  the  import- 
ant statute  of  mortmain,  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  mak- 
ing further  acquisitions  of  land  from  the  pious  bequests 
or  donations  of  their  votaries,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  property  in  such  manner  acquired  In  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
the  clergy  of  his  dominions  respecting  their  obligation 
to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ；  and,  receiving 
from  them  a  refusal  of  his  demand,  supported  by  a  papal 
biill^hich  forbade  their  compliance,  he,  instead  of  applying 
to  the  pope  for  a  relaxation  of  his  precept,  adopted  a 
shorter  and  more  peremptory  method,  telling  his  clergy 
that,  since  they  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
civil  government,  they  were  unworthy  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  it,  and  accordingly  declaring  them  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.  He  gave  directions  to  the  officers  in  his 
different  courts,  to  hear  those  causes  only  respecting  the 


Matt.  Paris,  A.  D.  1258» 
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clerey,  in  which  they  were  defendants  :  to  do  every  man  CHAP. 

•  «  •     •  XXXII 

justice  against  them,  and  to  do  them  justice  agiainst  nobody.  • 


The  consequence  of  this,  pursuant  to  the  ferocious  manners 
of  the  times,  was,  that  they  could  not  appear  abroad, 
without  being  attacked  by  ruffians  or  persons  who  had  an 
animosity  against  them,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and 
stripped  of  their  property,  and  even  apparel  ；  nor  were 
they  safe  in  their  own  houses.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  leader  of  this  opposition,  was  reduced  to  fly 
from  his  palace,  and  hide  himself  obscurely,  with  a  single 
servant,  under  the  roof  of  a  country-clergyman  \  Thus 
did  this  rigorous  and  stern  politician  prosecute  the  quarrel 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  subjected  his  adversaries 
to  a  species  of  martyrdom,  which  had  no  tendency  to  feed 
their  arrogance  or  their  vanity,  but  was  on  the  contrary 
the  most  mortifying  to  spiritual  pride  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. He  remained  as  it  were  a  passive  spectator  of  their 
persecution  j  and  rendered  his  subjects  the  instruments  of 
this  ecclesiastical  war,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
invidious  appearance  of  being  active  in  the  contest.  He 
inforced  his,  own  cause,  that  of  weakening  the  empire  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  by  employing  the 
people  to  insult  the  order  they  had  regarded  as  sacred,  or 
accustoming  them  to  see  it  insulted.    One  of  the  last  mea-  sututeofpro. 

vifori* 

sures  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  was  a  statute  passed  in  a  1307. 
parliament  held  by  him  at  Carlisle,  called  the  statute  of 
provisors  ；  prohibiting  the  bringing  into  the  kingdom  any 
of  the  pope's  writs  of  provisions  or  resenrations  for  the 
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CHAP,  disposal  of  benefices,  and  the  exportation  of  money  under 
the  denomination  of  first-fruits,  or  of  any  of  the  various 
taxes  which,  under  numerous  pretences,  the  court  of  Rome 
imposed  upon  this  vassal  island  K 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  question  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  was  delivered  down  to  Edward  IIL  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  strong  measures  were  adopted 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  church  under  the  imbecil 
and  temporising  reign  of  Edward  IL 

On  a  superficial  review  of  the  subject,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  toward  reducing  the  insolent  and  enormous 
power  which  had  been  engrossed  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
Something  undoubtedly  was  done  ；  the  mind  of  Europe 
was  materially  changed,  during  that  period  which,  as  was 
observed  on  a  former  occasion  ，,  was  illustrated  by  the  united 
intellect  of  a  few  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  existed. 
But  'much  less  was  done  than  might  have  been  imagined* 
The  genius  of  the  age  was  ill  adapted  for  the  methodical 
and  progressive  erection  of  dams  and  wears  to  shut  in 
the  imperious  flood  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation.  The 
prejudices  of  mankind  had  now  for  several  generations 
been  favourable  to  this  abject  superstition.  What  the 
hierarchy  lost  under  a  vigorous  secular  administration, 
they  recovered  under  the  feeble  one  which  followed.  What 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  stern  and  fearless  baron  in 


•  This  statute  ifl  said  in  the'preamble  to  the  staiute,  25  Edv.  3,  Stat.  6,  to  hart 
been  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth,  but  the  tenour  of  the  histoiy  makes  it  probable 
that  its  true  date  is  the  thirty-fifth,  year  of  Edward  L  See  Barnes,  Book  I,  Chap. 
xu,  f  •  10 ;  and  the  marginal  correction  to  this  preamble  in  Ruffhnd. 

1  Vol.  I,  Chap.  II,  p.  16. 
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the  hour  of  his  health  and  pride,  they  knew  how  to  regain,  CHAP, 
by  presenting  before  him  his  childhood  terrors  of  damnation  ^ 
and  purgatory,  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  statutes  which 
were  made  to  restrain  their  incroachments,  were  of  little 
avail.  It  was  the  fashion  of  this  period,  that  statutes  not 
continually  urged  and  consulted,  fell  into  disuse,  and  even 
seem  to  be  supposed  to  have  lost  their  authority.  This  is 
the  clue,  which  explains  to  us  the  repeated  reenactions  of 
Magna  Charta  and  many  of  our  most  salutary  laws  with 
the  same  formalities  and  solemnity  as  if  they  were  then 
introduced  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  not  till  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  III.  that  we  statute  of  pro- 
find  any  notice  of  parliamentary  measures  against  the  in- 
croachments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  ancient  records  * 
of  this  reign.  Stratford  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  the  proceedings  then 
adopted  He  had  been  an  active  and  useful  minister 
of  Edward  III  ；  but,  having  two  years  before  been  involved 
in  a  quarrel  vrith  his  sovereign,  he  is  believed  to  have 
brought  forward  these  measures,  partly  that  he  might  the 
more  folly  reinstate  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  king  ；  and 
partly  perhaps,  in  conformity  to  his  character  and  duties  aa 
primate  of  England,  that  he  might  shut  out  the  enormous 
influx  of  foreigners  into  the  benefices  of  the  English  church  . 
preventing  the  regular  and  wholesome  instruction  of  the 
people,  that  he  might  maintain  the  purity  of  its  ancient 
constitution  as  to  the  election  or  nomination  of  its  ministers, 
and  that  he  might  prevent  its  revenues  from  being  thus 


•  Bam€8,  Book  I>  Chap*  xiii,  §. 
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injuriously  conveyed  into  foreign  countries.  By  his  ad- 
vice then,  parliament  was  instigated  to  send  for  the  act  of 
the  last  year  of  Edward  I.  from  Carlisle,  and  to  reenact  its 
clauses  against  provisions  and  appeals  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  having  been  remarked  that  the  injunctions  of 
this  statute  had  not  been  accompanied  by  penalties,  art 
amending  act  was  introduced,  subjecting  those  who  trans- 
gressed it  to  the  pains  of  outlawry  \  The  purposes  of 
this  law  were  somewhat  reinforced  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  reigning  pope  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  con- 
ceived to  adhere  to  the  king's  enemies  in  the  war  then 
depending  for  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Yet  it  sufficiently  appears,  from  the  fre- 
quent agitation  of  the  subject  in  parliament,  that  its  exe- 
cution wa3  partial  and  irregular.  The  reenaction  of  the 
act  against  the  pope ，&  nomination  to  benefices  and  the 
appeals  carried  to  Rome,  commonly  called  the  statute  of 
provisors,  and  of  the  act  of  penalties  against  offenders 
in  these  points  called  the  statute  of  premunire,  from  which 
these  laws  in  our  statute  -book  take  their  date,  was  in  1351 
and  1353  respectively  K 


•  Cotton,  17  £.  S.  。  Ditto,  18  E.  3. 

9  Statutes  at  Large»  26  £dv.  3,  Stat.  6j  and  27  Edv,  3,  Stat  1,  cap.  1, 
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XING  JOHN'S  TRIBUTE  ABOLISHED.— RISE  OF  WICLIFFE.— PARLIA- 
MENTARY REMONSTRANCE  AGAINST  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
CHURCHMEN  TO  THE  GREAT  OFFICES  OF  STATE.— WILLIAM  OF 
WYOflAM. 


Such  was  die  relative  condition  of  the  dvil  and  eccle-  chap. 
siastical  authorities  in  England  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period  we  have  now  to  consider.    Little  further  oc«     i 鄉， 
curs  on  the  subject  of  the  pope's  oppressive  pretensions^ 
till  the  year  130&    At  tkat  time  we  find  the  statutes  of 
provisoes  and  of  premunire  once  again  reenacted  at  the 
personal  requisition  of  the  king  ••  But  the  year  b  rendered  King  jofm、 
more  remarkable  by  the  letters  of  pope  Urban  V.  to  the  amuim. 
king  of  England,  requiring  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
the  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks  per  annum,  imposed 
upon  the  realm  by  king  John,  and  which  had  £dled  to  be 
dischaiged  ever  since  the  year  1333  (the  very  year  ia 
which  Edward  III.  came  of  age)  ；  and  summoning  the 
king  to  his  court  to  answer  for  the  default,  in  case  he 
diould  hesitate  to  comply  with  tliis  demand  \ 


•  Cotton,  99  E.  3, 
▼OL.  lU 


^  Bj^nes,  Book  III,  Chapxii,  f  6. 
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It  cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertsdned  at  this  distance 
of  time,  with  what  degree  of  regularity  this  disgraceful 
tribute  had  been  conceded.  Some  historians  have  questioned 
whether  it  had  ever  been  paid  after  the  death  of  its  royal 
imposer  \  There  are  however  various  records  in  the  col- 
lections of  Rymer  a,  proving  that  it  was  discharged,  though 
irregularly  and  with  intermissions  and  arrears,  in  one  in- 
stance of  eight  and  in  another  of  eleven  years,  down  to  the 
year  1330%  which  may  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  the  veracity  of  pope  Urban's  rq>resentation. 

It  certainly  appears  to  have  been  ill  policy  in  the  pope,, 
to  have  revived  this  obsolete  claim  at  the  present  period* 
The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  illustrious  ；  his  character  wa» 
high  ；  and  his  influence  and  name  were  sufficiently^  great^ 
ta  enable  him  to  treat  yntb  contempt  the  demand  that  was 
now  made.  He  had  gsdned  the  battles  of  Creasy  and  Poitiers, 
and  confirmed  himself  in  aU  the  acquisitions  he  could  ever 
have  thought  of  as  permanent,  by  the  peace  of  BretignL 
No  event  had  yet  happened  to  tarnish  his  glory,  or  disarm 
his  energy.  The  sorereign  pontiff  attacked  him  in  all  his 
Tigour,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  period  which  soon  after 
amTcd,  when  he  appeared,  to  the  vulgar  ejt  at  least,  shorn 
of  his:  beams. 

Edward  IIL  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come^  to  re* 
ject  for  ever  the  ignominious  vassalage  which  his  haee^ 
ted  predecessor  had  fastened  upoft  the  realm  ；  and  ac- 


•  Barnes,  Book  III,  Chap*  xii,  8. 

•  Tom.  II,  5  Idr.  1,  Dec.  18  ;  6  Edv.  1,  Feb.  23 ,  16  Edv.  1,  Apr. 
20  Edv.  1,  Mar.  IS. 
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condmgly,  instead  of  adopting  any  measures  for  discharging  CH  AP. 
the  pretended  arrears,  he  resolved  to  submit  the  whole  ^  "！' 
quertioa  to  the  paodiament  which  met  on  the  thirtieth  of 
March  in  the  following  year.    This  assembly  with  one 
consent  pronounced,  that  neither  king  John,  nor  any  other 
Bng,  could  bring  the  realm  and  people  into  such  thraldom 
without  the  approbation  of  parliament,  and  that  what  he 
hid  done  was  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath  ；  the 了  there-^- 
fcMTc  exhorted  the  king,  if  the  pope  should  attempt  any 
thing  against  him  by  process  or  any  other  way,  to  oppose 
such  usurpation  with  all  his  power  and  force  、    It  was  on  peter** Peace 
this  occasion  that  Edward  III.  came  to  a  resolution  of   ^"卜 逸 
putting  an  end  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  one 
penny  upon  each  house  for  the  support  of  an  English  col - 
leg/d  at  Rome^  commonly  called  Peter's  Pence^  which  had 
Cfigioated  in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy 

At  this  period  it  is  that  the  memonble  name  of  Widiflfe 
first  occurs  in  the  annals  of  our  country*  He  adzed  the 
present  occaBioa  to  write  a  treatise  against  the  tribute 
claimed  by  Urban  V,  in  answer  to  an  argument  puUkhed 
hj  an  Rngltrfi  monk  m.  defence  of  the  papal  demand  、  He 
had  befere  dittinguished  himself  by  his  writings  against 
the  claims  and  the  pretended  superior  holiness  of  the  men- 
dicant fiiars  '、  following  in  these  productions  the  steps  of 
William  de  St  Amour,  and  Richard  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
befoce  mentioned^.  As  the  same  parliament  winch  abc^shed  Act  agaJntt  tte 
king  John's  tribute,  made  a  law,  fcrUdding  the  mendicants 


Cotton,         y.  ,  Bania»  Book  III^  ttasp.  xiii.  §i 

Lewis,  life  of  Widifl%  Chap.  IL      *  Lewis,  Chap.  L 
Chap.  XXV. 
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to  receive  any  scholar  into  their  orders  under  the  age  oF 
eighteen  years  、  we  may  with  some  degree  of  probability 
infer,  that  Wicliffe  did  not  enter  into  the  national  question 
as  a  private  individual,  but  more  probably  that  he  was  en- 
couraged to  take  up  the  pen  by  the  king  or  his  ministers. 

Wicliffe  was  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but  possessed  of 
the  most  transcendant  abilities.  This  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel  of  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  respecting  him.  He  was  one  of  those  persona 
who  reflect  the  greatest  lustre  upon  the  country  which  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  produced  them.  His  mind  was 
jscarcely  less  original  than  that  of  Bacon  dr  Shakespear  i 


His  early  hU* 
toy. 


of  having  been  the  first  to  break  thci  chains  which  super - 
stition  and  an  hypocritical  policy  had  imposed  upon  the 
powers  of  investigation,  reasoning  and  the  discovery  of 
truth,  which  characterise  the  human  mind. 

The  contemporaries  of  WicliflFc  did  justice  to  the  supe-- 
riority  of  his  abilities.  The  monkish  historians,  who  pour 
out  every  Idnd  of  virulence  and  invective  against  htm,  yet 
appear  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  their  conception  of 
his  talents..  In  philosophy,  they  tell  us,  he  was  reckoned 
second  to  none,  and  in  the  depths  of  scholastic  reasoning 
'was  without  a  peer.  His  powers  incessantly  goaded  him 
to  surpass  others  in  the  subtlety  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
profoundness  of  his  invention,  and  to  strike  into  the  paths 
of  new  and  original  opinicms 〜 

He  accordingly  rose  early  to  the  greatest  distinctions 


1  CottoD,  40： &  S. 
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which  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  was  bred, 
could  bestow  upon  him*  In  1361,  when  he  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  master  of  Baliol  college  "； 
and  four  years  after  he  was  invited  by  Simon  Islip  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  accept  the  function  of  warden  of 
a  new  college,  which  that  prelate  founded  in  the  university 
under  the  name  of  Canterbury  Hall  \  To  this  time 
Wicliffe  was  conspicuous  only  for  the  eminence  of  his 
abilities,  the  profoundness  of  his  disquisitions,  and  the 
gravity  and  elevation  of  his  unblemished  character. 

Two  years  after  the  question  of  the  papal  tribute,  we 
find  him  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  John  of  Gaunt  。• 
This  18  one  of  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the 
political  ascendancy  of  this  prince,  and  renders  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  concerned  in 
the  spirited  measure  of  the  abolition  of  the  .  papal  tri- 
bute. The  connection  between  him  and  Wicliffe  for 
several  years  after  this  is  known  to  have  been  strict  and 
intimate. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  observe  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  this  accomplished 
prince,  to  which  he  is'  indebted,  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other,  for  the  proverbial  eminence  which  he  has  constantly 
inherited  in  the  mouths  of  the  English  people.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  splendour  and  magnificence  ； 
it  was  not  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  eleyated 
spirit  J  it  was  not  that  he  was  an  accomplished  soldier  ； 
•other  princes  have  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  him  in  aU 
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these  attributes.  But  the  faculty  by  which  lie  discriminated 
the  man  of  an  heayen-bom  miad,  and  the  sentixneat  by 
which  he  attached  himself  to  such  men,  and  they  became 
attached  to  him,  was  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  with  WicUffc 
eeated  on  his  right  hand,  and  Chaucer  on  his  left,  that  we 
must  view  John  of  Gaunt,  if  we  would  eater  iato  t^e 
merits  of  his  character. 

In  June  1370,  as  we  have  already  8een»  Chaucer  wm 
employed  by  the  king  in  a  secret  commission  to  the  con^- 
tinent.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  further  indication  of 
the  political  ascendancy  of  John  of  Gaunt,  his  protector 
and  friend. 

In  the  following  year  we  meet  with  a  very  curious  trana- 
actioti,  which,  in  the  paucity  of  authentic  information 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  wc  can  resort  to  conjecture  only 
to  explain.  In  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  the  lords  and  commons  represented  to 
the  king,  that  the  government  of  the  realov  had  b^eii 
for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  church,  by 
which  many  mischiefs  had  happened  in  time  past,  and 
more  might  happen  in  times  to  come,  to  the  disherison 
of  the  crown  and  great  prejudice  of  the  kingdom :  they 
dierefore  petitioned  that  aecular  men  only  might  be  jpria' 
xdpal  officers  of  the  king,8  court  aud  houshold^  as  particularlj 
chancellor,  treasurer,  kcqper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  the 
like,  and  none  of  the  clergy  \  To  this  application  the 
long  answeitdy  that  he  would  act  in  this  point  by  the 
^rtltorfdj^.  advice  of  lib  coundi K    It  appears  howevor  by  the 
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cords \  that  in  the  following  month  William  of  Wyke-  CH  AP, 
ham  bishop  of  Winchester  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  ssbsss 
and  Thomas  Brentingham  bishop  of  Exeter  the  staff  which 
he  held  in  quality  of  treasurer  of  the  realm. 

This  circumstance  must  necessarily  have  originated  in  ctuics  of  thu 
>8ome  species  of  intrigue  or  confederacy.  The  parliaments 
of  Edward  IIL  were  by  no  means  so  powerful  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  give  the  law  to  the  throne.  When  they  appear 
most  so  they  were  merely  the  tools  to  some  clan  of 
courtiers,  or  some  combination  of  the  great  barons  of  the 
realm.  Edward  III.  was  not  of  a  temper  inclining  him  to 
bend  to  the  insolence  of  a  democracy,  or  to  consent  to 
any  measure  at  the  will  of  a  public  body,  which  he  had 
not  been  previously  induced  to  approve.  The  most  natural 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and  that  which  has  been  hinted 
at  by  several  of  our  did  historians,  i8  that  the  change  of 
administration  which  now  took  place,  originated  in,  and 
was  concerted  with,  John  of  .Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster 

Two  motives  may  be  assigned  for  this  proceeding  ；  and  ^j^J^ 《 
it  is  not  improbable  that  both  concurred  in  producing  it.  SlSij*o?* 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  at  this  time  possessed  of  great  ^ 
power  and  influence,  and  was  consequently  impatient  of 
every  thing  which  tended  to  traverse  that  influence.  This 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind :  a  man  can  scarcely 
be  a  wise  or  a  good  man,  and  be  void  of  this  sentiment. 
He  must  hare  plans  for  public  honour,  improvement  or 


q  Rymer,  Tom.  VI,  45  Edv.  S,  Maiv  4.   Godwin,  De  PraesuUbus  Angliae. 
, Farktr,  De  AnUquilate  Britannicae  %odmw$  Cap.  LVIII.   CcUktf  £c< 
dcsiaitiral  Histoiy  of  Great  Bntdin,  Book  VI,  ad  ann. 
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happiness,  and  he  cannot  fait  to  be  anxious  for  the  exe- 
cution of  these  plans.  He  ought  to  be  easy  of  conviction, 
eager  for  information,  and  fond  of  that  collision  of  other 
men's  habits  of  thinking  and  his  own,  which  has.  so. 
powerful  a  tendency  to  elicit  truth.  But,  if  he  be  of  a 
clear  and  manly  temper,  he  cannot  be  pleased  to  have  hia 
projects  thwarted,  and  other  measures,  which  his  under* 
standing  condemns,  substituted  in  their  room. 

The  most  formidable  rival  the  duke  of  Lancaster  could 
have  to  encounter  in  his  father's  favour  and  good  opinion 
was  William  of  Wykeham.  This  celebrated  personage,  emi 赠, 
nent  in  his  own  times,  and  interesting  to  posterity  by  hi& 
munificent  establishments  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  was 
of  obscure  parentage,  and  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for 
such  an  education  as  he  received  to  the  charitable  interference, 
of  some  beneficent  patron  ••  His  biographer,  as  we  have  seen,: 
congratulates  him  on  the  advantage  of  never  having  attended 
the  lectures  of  any  university  %  and  his  contemporaries,  in 
an  age  in  which,  wherever  literature  was  possessed,  it  was 
commonly  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  were  accustomed 
to  call  him  unlearned.  It  cannot  be  doubted  however  that 
his  sagacity  and  natural  abilities  were  extraordinaiy*  He 
was  early  placed  near  the  person  of  Edward  III and  he 
appears  particularly  to  have  won  the  heart  of  this  splendid 
monarch  by  his  skill  in  architecture.  He  was  engaged 
from  the  year  1 35g  in  rebuilding  on  a  plan  of  his  own 
the  castle  at  Windsor "  ；  and  that  illustrious  monument  of 


•  Lovtb,  Life  of  Wykeham,  Sect.  1.  *  See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  X,  p.  IffT. 

， Lowtb,  ubi  flupnu  "  Wa]siDgfaain«  ad  sum. 
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in  wWch  Wykeham  left  it.  He  also  built  another  favourite  a      .  • 
residence  for  Ms  master,  at  Queenborough  in  the  county  of 
Kent  \ 

But  Wykeham  was  not  merely  an  architect  ；  he  was  also  Hit  character. 
a  man  of  business,  and  in  this  character  was  much  em- 
ployed and  promoted  by  Edward  III.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
raise  up  to  our  imagination  the  character  of  a  man  of  this 
sort.  He  was  sober,  sagacious  and  penetrating  ；  with  no 
mercurialness  of  temper  calculated  to  involve  hijn  in  dis- 
grace, and  no  wanderings  of  theory  or  of  fancy,  which 
might  plunge  him  into  error,  or  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  fluctuation  and  versatility.  Handsome  he  appears  to 
have  been,  and  tall  ；  with  a  gravity  of  ^countenance  fitted 
to  keep  impertinence  at  a  distance,  and  a  plausibility  pf 
manner  ivMch,  with  the  generality  of  observers,  has  a 
more  imposing  effect .  than  all  the  flights  of  genius  and 
all  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  virtue.  So  wary  was  he 
as  a  politician,  that  history  has  doubted  to  rank  him  either 
among  the  supporters  or  opposers  of  Wicliffe  ；  yet  we 
shall  see  reason  in  the  sequel  to  convince  us  that  in  a 
cautious  and  prudent  way  he  enlisted  himself  with  the 
persecutors  of  the  new  sect  It  is  indeed  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  of  his  grave  and  calm  disposition,  fond  of 
authority  and  power,  and  occupying  so  high  a  situation  iir 
the  church,  would  adhere  rather  to  the  party  that  was 
anxious  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  and  splendour  of  the 
body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  than  to  those  who  were 


*  Lowth,  ubi  supn, 
VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP  desirous  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  Wyke- 
XXXiiL  hain，s  habits  of  business  were  early  and  inveterate  ；  his 
"TstT^  very  relaxations  were  elaborate  ；  and  the  cast  of  his  mind 
led  him,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to  delight  in  drawing  plans 
of  buildings  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  founder,  and  con- 
structing laws  of  discipline  which  he  was  to  see  carried 
into  action,  and  by  which  he  was  to  direct  societies  of  men 
even  after  he  should  cease  to  exist  \ 
Hi- 画"。 u，      Such  was  the  favourite  of  the  maturer  years  of  Ed- 
pnrfcrincn".  ^^^^  jjj^  Tlic  king  thought  hc  could  not  do  enough  for  a 
man  wham  he  found  in  so  many  ways  useful  to  him.  By 
his  own  certificate  delivered  in  to  his  ordinary  before  he  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  it  appears  that  he  possessed  benefices 
to  the  immense  amount  of  >C- 873  :  6  :  87 ;  that  is,  of  our 
money  thirteen  thousand  and  one  hundred  pounds  per 
"icairc-  annum.    His  secular  revenues,  as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
一'' principal  secretary  of  state,  and  clerk  of  the  works,  arc 
not  included  in  this  account.  • 
,  Still  however  the  king  was  desirous  of  conferring  upon 

him  something  more  permanent  or  more  elevated;  and  there 
was  nothing  that  so  truly  possessed  these  characteristics  as 
some  of  the  higher  stations  in  the  church.  Wykeham 
was  all-powerful  with  his  master,  and  had  made  his  choice  ； 
he  resolved  to  be  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  which  city 
he  had  been  educated,  and  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  which  he  was  born. 
一  The  holder  of  this  bishopric  died  in  October  1366. 

Xte  king  immediately  issued  his  congif  d'iflire  to  the 


of  Winchci- 
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persons  who  had  the  right  of  electing  a  successor  j  the  CHAP, 
recommendation  of  Edward  III.  was  unanimousljr  complied  ''  二 
with '  ；  and  Wykeham  reached  the  great  object  of  his  i37i. 
ambition.    But  in  these  times  it  was  customary  to  obtain 
the  pope's  bull  permitting  the  bishop  elect  to  be  conse' 
crated  ；  and  Wykeham  could  not  Tiope  for  that  respect 
among  his  brethren  of  the  bench,  which  was  the  idol 
of  his  heart,  if  he  did  not  pass  through  the  customary 
fbrnu    It  happened,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the 
king  was  at  this  time  deeply  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  pope  ；  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  would  make  his  conferring  any  benefit  upoQ 
the  favourite  minister  of  Edward  III.  the  price  of  some 
concession  to  be  yielded  by  that  monarch.    What  in  other 
cases  was  commonly  deemed  a  matter  of  course,  was  thus 
in  the  present  instance  raised  into  an  affair  of  delicacy.  In 
this  emergency  the  Idng  applied  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
one  of  the  hostages  for  the  ransom  of  John  king  of  France, 
who  was  now  on  a  leave  of  absence  in  that  country  ；  and 
the  duke  made  a  journey  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  re- 
sided,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  com- 
pliance.    The  point  was  adjusted  *  ；  and  the  price  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon's  interference  seems  to  have  been  his 
being  admitted  to  ransom  in  the  following  year  Frois- 
sart,  the  relater  of  this  story,  and  who  was  at  this  time 
actually  residing  at  the  court  of  London,  introduces  the 
person  of  the  bishop  elect  ia  these  terms.  "  Now  there 


*  Lowtb,  Sect.  II.  •  Frotssartf  Vol.  I,  Chap,  ccxlix. 

*  Rjmer,  Tom.  VI,  42  Edr.  3,  Jan,  28. 
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reigned  in  England  a  priest,  by  name  Williatn  of  Wi- 
This  Wican  was  in  so  entire  possession  of  the 


can. 


His  offices  of 
suit. 


Contrast  be- 
tween John 
of  Gaunt  and 
Wykeham. 


royal  favour,  that  every  thing  was  done  by  hitn,  and  with- 
out him  was  nothing  done." 

The  series  of  Wykehairi's  secular  prortlotions  was  as 
follows.  In  1359  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  ； 
in  1364  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  secretary  of  state  ； 
kiid  in  130  7  chancellor  。• 

Such  was  the  minister  whom  John  of  Gaunt  undertook  to 
'displace.    The  contrariety  of  their  views  was  natural  and 
liriavoidable.  Edward  III.  at  this  period  of  his  life  loved  re- 
pose, and  Wykeham  was  a  minister  fitted  to  indulge  the  pro- 
pensities of  his  master.  Wykeham  had  no  passions  adapted 
to  lead  him  into  bold  and  dangerous  wiays.  He  was  a  lover 
of  money,  of  magnificence,  and  of  an  established  and  un- 
questioned respect  and  authority.    His  ma^im  will  be  per- 
ceived to  have  been,  not  to  remove  evfen  an  abuse  that 
appeared  useful.    John  of  Gaunt  was  of  a  very  opposite 
temper.    He  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  burned 
with  ambition  and  a  desire  to  signalise  himself.  His 
favourite  relaxation  was  in  the  society  of  men  of  literary 
genius  ；   he  contemplated  their  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries with  delight,  and  felt  anxious  to  draw  something 
From  them  for  the  honour  arid  advantage  of  his  country. 
It  was  not  his  object,  as  it  was  that  of  Wykeham,  to  pass 
through  life  respected  and  unquestioned  ；  he  was  desirous 
to  leave  a  track  of  Splendour  and  unanticipated  benefits 
behind  him. 
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Br  means  of  the  representation  of  the  two  estates  in  par-  CHAP. 

•     '  ♦  XXXIII" 

liament,  an  easy  and  decent  fall  was  contrived  for  the  king's  ' .  •， 
favourite.  It  appears  as  if  the  measure  were  concerted  be- 
tween all  the  three  parties :  Wykeham  was  pleased  that  he 
was  not  dismissed  by  his  master  ；  and  Edward  III.  con- 
sented to  enter  willingly  into  a  proceeding  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  dictated  to  him.  Parliament  passed  no 
censure  upon  the  minister,  but  pointed  their  proscription 
at  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  The  king  loved  his 
minister  ；  but  he  had  a  still  stronger  afiection  for  his  able 
and  accomplished  son.  The  whole  transaction  appeared 
the  less  invidious,  as  John  of  Gaunt  was  at  this  time  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  ；  and,  so  far  from  there  being  an 
absolute  breach  between  him  and  Wykeham,  he  made  a 
point,  in  leaving  the  kingdom  in  1373  and  13/5,  to  ap- 
point the  bishop  of  Winchester  one  of  the  trustees  sgid 
attorneys  for  him  in  hU  absence  ^. 

There  is  yet  another  pomt  of  view  in  which  the  par-  Sentiments " 

•  *  thii  time 

liamentary  representation  here  spoken  of  may  be  con-  prevalent 
sidered,  and  in  which  it  is  still  more  worthy  of  our 
remark  ailid  attention.  One  of  the  many  causes  pi  the 
ascendancy  of  the  clergy  in  the  dark  ages  was,  that  the 
learning  of  the  times  being  engrossed  by  them,  they 
were  ordinarily  the  only  persons  found  qualified  to  fill 
even  the  civil  offices  of  the  state.  They  were  our  historians, 
our  fine  writers,  and  our  poets  ；  and  they  alone  possessed  the 
degree  of  general  knowledge  and  of  practice  in  business, 
which  was  necessary  in  public  affairs.    Now  that  the 
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time  was  come  when  other  candidates  might  perhaps  with 
equal  advantage  have  entered  the  lists  with  them,  habit, 
as  usually  happens  in  matters  of  this  sort,  prevailed,  and 
churchman  succeeded  churchman,  unquestioned,  and  as 
if  by  an  essential  law  of  diplomatical  succession.  It  became 
a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  to  see 
high  office  combined  with  the  clerical  character  ；  and  it  ap- 
peared a  sort  of  sacrilege  in  their  eyes,  to  behold  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  realm,  or  a  treasurer  of  the  public  revenues, 
otherwise  habited  than  in  the  vestments  and  rochet  of  a 
dignified  clergyman.  The  ecclesiastical  order,  we  may  be 
certain,  were  sufficiently  willing  to  encourage  prejudices 
arising  from  this  source  and  reluctant  to  part  with  one  of 
the  fairest  appendages  of  their  vocation  :  so  that  it  came  to 
be  thought  that  they,  and  only  they,  had  integrity  enough 
for  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  trust,  and  that  to  with- 
hold it  from  them  was  to  rob  them  of  their  right,  and  to 
draw  down  upon  the  daring  innovator  who  should  attempt 
it  the  signal  vengeance  of  their  invisible  and  almighty 
master. 

We  may  well  be  surprised  then  to  see  the  parliament  of 
1 371  abruptly  and  at  once  entering  a  rule  of  general  pro- 
scription against  them  ；  and,  consulting  the  series  of  public 
events,  we  may  reasonably  class  this  as  one  symptom  of 
the  progress  of  the  opinions  and  dogmas  of  Wicliffe. 
WiclifFe  indeed  was  as  yet  new  to  the  great  world  j  and  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  trace  any  of  those  positions  which 
were  original  and  exclusively  his  own,  so  far  back  as  to 
this  period.  But  the  mighty  germ  of  innovation  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  was  no  doubt  before  this  fermenting  in 
his  mind  ；  and  the  history  of  this  admirable  hero  of  intellect 
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has  never  yet  been  investigated  with  sufficient  patience  and  CHAP, 
perspicacy,  to  furnish  us  with  the  exact  series  of  the  events  氾： 
of  his  life.    When  he  began  his  pre^iching,  we  know  that  137" 
the  progress  of  his  tenets  was  little  less  than  miraculous  ； 
and  it  is  under  the  date  of  1382,  only  eleven  years  after 
this  transaction,  that  Knighton  the  monkish  historian  as* 
sures  us,  that  every  second  man  throughout  England  was  a 
Lollard.    The  vote  of  1371  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
stamp  of  WiclifFe's  intrepidity  and  decision  ；  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  it  was  not  passed  without  his  parti- 
cipation,  and  that  at  the  period  which  was  found  ripe 
for  such  a  measure  he  had  already  formed  a  very  consi- 
derable party* 
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CHAP.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1371,  the  new-titled  kine  of 

XXXIV.  • 

-        ■  Castille,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  their 
brides,  came  over  to  England  ；  the  alleged  motive  being 
to  consult  with  his  father  and  the  government  respecting 
capiaiofBuchc  the  pkii  of  the  ensuing  campaign  *.    He  left  the  command 
command  in  of  Aouitaine  durfng  his  absence  in  the  hands  of  the  captal 

Aquiuinc.  % 

of  Buche,  the  ablest  and  most  renowned  of  the  soldiers 
now  living  who  had  served  under  Edward  III.  The  fate 
of  sir  John  Chandos  has  already  been  mentioned  ；  and  sir 
Walter  Manny  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  this  year  *• 

The  operations  fixed  upon  for  the  year  1372  were 
similar  to  those  employed  in  13/0.  A  large  army  was 
destined  to  march  from  Calais  under  the  command  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  defy  him  at  the  gates 
of  his  capital  ；  while  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  son- 
in-law,  was  sent  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  to 
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enable  the  towns  of  Aquitaine  to  hold  out  against  any  CH A^. 
forces  that  might  be  brought  against  them  \  * 


But  however  vigorous  and  extensive  were  the  pre-  seJi^hfof 
parations  on  the  part  of  England,  the  result  was  one  the—urd" 
unvaried  chain  of  calamities.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
reached  Rochdle  with  his  convoy  and  a  considerable  fleet 
on  the  twenty-second  oif  June;  but  here  he  found  ao 
enemy  waiting  for  him,  whom  he  had  by  no  means  ex- 
pected. Henry  of  Transtamare,  the  reigning  king  of 
Castille  and  Leon,  had  been  highly  exasperated  at  the  4n* 
telligence  of  Joha  of  Gaunt  having  assumed  his  titles,  and 
immediately  by  way  of  rerenge  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
dose  alliance  with  Charles  V.  of  France.  In  execution  of 
this  treaty  he  sent  a  navy  of  forty  strong  ships  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Pembrdbe  off  RocheQe.  A  de^erate 
battle  ensued,  which  continued  for  two  da",  and  ended  in 
the  entire  destnicdon  or  capture  of  the  English  fleeL  The 
use  of  artillery  is  said  to  have  materially  contributed  to 
the  Tictory  of  the  Spaniards  \ 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  critical  than  this  dk*  it'  diwstiw 
aster.    The  towns  of  Aquitaine  werp  deprived  of  the  ex- 
pected succours  ；  the  abettors  of  the  English  party  in 
that  country  were  discouraged  ；  and  the  scale  of  events, 
which  already  leaned  toward  the  side  of  France,  seem* 
cd  now  to  be  incapable  of  recovering  its  equilibrium,  DoG«eiciia 
Du   Guegclin,  who  had  been  appointed  constable  of  fimcc. 
France  %  was  anxious  to  put  a  period  to  the  war.  He 
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C  H  A  P.  had  already  taken  some  considerable  towns,  when  an  ac- 
cident occurred,  not  less  decisive  of  the  fortune  of  the 
English  arms  than  the  defeat  of  our  navy.  The  captal  of 
Buche,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Edward  III, 
was  surprised  in  an  excursion  with  a  small  party  of  soldiers, 
and  made  prisoner  of  war  *•  The  garrisons  of  Aquitaine 
were  left  without  a  head,  and  every  thing  fell  into  irre- 
Hkiatntraphe.  tricvable  confusion.  It  is  worth  while  to  suspend  our 
narrative  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  this  gallant  soldier, 
who  thus  became  lost  to  the  English,  signalised  a  few  years 
afterward  the  tenderness  and  warmth  oF  his  disposition, 
when,  on  receiving  intelligence  in  his  confinement  of  the 
death  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  refused  all  sustenance,  and 
voluntarily  followed  his  beloved  master  to  the  grave 

The  towns  of  Aquitaine  now  fell  rapidly  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  army.  Poitiers,  St.  Jean  d*Angely,  An- 
goul^me,  Xaintes  and  Rochelle  were  numbered  among 
the  trophies  of  their  success.  Yet  most  of  these  places 
fell  sacrifices  rather  to  the  gold,  than  the  prowess,  of  the 
enemy  ••  The  constable  next  sat  down  before  Thouars,  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  lords  who  still  adhered  to  the 
English  cause  had  retired.  Under  the  present  unfortunate 
circumstances  however,  they  were  speedily  driven  to  ca- 
pitulate with  the  enemy  for  leave  to  send  intelligence  of 
their  situation  to  London,  agreeing  that,  unless  the  king 
of  England  or  one  of  his  son?  should  arrive  with  succours 
in  the  interval,  they  would  open  their  gates  to  Du  Gues- 
clin  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  \ 
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John  of  Gaunt  for  acme  cause  had  、！ lot  yet  Bailed  with 
his  army  for  Calais.  -Perhapa,  before  it  was  completely 
ready,  the  news  from  Aquitaiue  was  considered  as  so 
distressful^  as  to  make  the  projected  dirersion  in  the  north 
of  France  no  longer  advisable.  Edward  IIL  immediately 
ordered  the  army  destined  for  that  expedition  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  sail  for  the  relief  of  Thouars*  In  addition  to 
its  numbers  he  caused  a  general  enrolment  to  be  made  of  all 
the  able  bodied  men  throughout  his  realm  *  j  and  at  length 
there  sailed  from  Sandwich  on  thb  thirtieth  of  August  an 
army  only  inferior  to  the  memorable  equipment  of  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  135Q,  in  which  Chaucer  had  been  enlist* 
ed.  The  venerable  old  king  went  himself  on  board  with 
his  two  sons,  the  king  of  Castille  and  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge. Even  the  Black  Prince  tore  himself  from  his  cham- 
ber of  sickness,  and  resolved  once  more  to  encounter  the 
constable  of  France,  whom  he  had  formerly  vanquished, 
but  who  now  threatened  to  eclipse  his  martial  fame. 

A  still  more  extraordinaiy  fatality  pursued  in  this  in- 
stance the  efforts  of  the  •  English  arms.  The  fleet  on 
board  which  this  army  was  embarked,  beat  about  at  sea 
with  contrary  winds  for  nearly  a  month,  without  being  able 
to  make  any  port  in  France.  Edward  IIL  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  Thouars  by  the  day  appointed,  and 
resolved  to  return  home  K  Perhaps,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  the  adverse  winds  with  which 
they  contended,  were  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
heaven  against  their  undertaking.    It  may  be  believed  that 
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CHAP,  if  John  of  Gaunt,  a  young  prince  of  high  spirit,  in  pcr- 
feet  health,  and  only  thirty^two  years  of  age,  had  had  the 
1372.  sole  command,  so  nughty  a  preparation  would  not  have 
returned  thus  ingloriously  into  harbour.  But  the  old  kihg 
was  broken  in  health,  afflicted  at  the  incurable  infirmity  of 
his  eldest  son,  had  retired  from  the  direction  of  public 
afiairst  and  was  sunk  in  mind  by  the  repeated  miscHrriages 
of  his  arms.  Thus  the  obstinacy  and  frowardness  of  hi& 
age  set  a  seal  upon  the  loss  of  those  provinces  in  France^ 
which  his  prowess  and  vigour  had  formerly  acquired* 
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XXXV. 
1373. 
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The  last  campaign  of  this  eventful  and  dbaatrous  war  CHAP, 
was  in  the  year  1373«  The  king  of  Castille  now  resumed 
the  plan  in  which  he  had  already  ei^ged,  of  a  march 
through  France.  He  saw  how  desperate  the  state  of  the 
English  affairs  in  that  country  had  become,  and  felt  that 
there  waa  no  other  remedy  in  his  power.  A  war  of  sieges 
for  the  recovery  of  Aquitaine  would  probablj,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  war  which  now  obtain,  have  been  un- 
advisable  ；  but  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  it 
was  altogether  impossible.  Neither  the  revenues  of  our 
kings,  nor  the  conditions  on  which  their  armies  served  in 
the  field,  would  allow  it. 

The  English  commander,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thouMnd 
men,  commenced  his  expedition  firom  CaluA^  and  directed 
hh  march  through  Artois,  Kcardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
the  Lyonnoisy  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  concluding  this 
eztenaive  course,  which  occui»ed  a  period  of  between 
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three  and  four  months,  at  Bourdeaux  Though  the 
French  armies  had  been  continually  improving,  in  courage, 
and  by  means  of  the  growing  unanimity  of  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  though  they  were  commanded  by  Du 
Guesclin,  who  is  szid  to  have  been  the  first  consummate 
general  that  had  appeared  in  Europe,  yet  the  king  of  CastUle 
suffered  little  molestation  in  his  march,  and  sustained  no 
other  losses  (though  these  were  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able) than  seemed  unavoidably  attendant  upon  so  vast  an 
undertaking.  He  hoped  by  so  galling  an  insult  to  have 
provoked  the  French  to  a  battle  ；  but  this  was  by  no  means 
accordant  to  the  disposition  of  Charles  V.    If  he  failed  in 

of  his  campaign  was  what  no  other  general  hostile  to  France 
had  ever  executed,  conceiving  that,  by  80  comprehensive  an 
undertaking,  if  the  issue  of  the  war  must  be  unfortunate,  he 
should  best  preserve  it  from  the  appearance  of  dishonour* 

The  English  army  reached  Bourdeaux  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  This  was  the  last  considerable  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Edward  III.  against  the  dominions  of  France. 
Negociations  for  peace  were  soon  after  opened  between  the 
two  crowns  ；  and,  particularly  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1375,  conferences  were  held  at  Bruges,  between 
the  king  of  Castille  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  younger 
brother  to  the  king  of  France  But  these  led  to  ho 
perfect  conclusion.  Edward  III,  indignant  at  the  scan* 
dalous  and  dishonourable  way  in  which  the  war  had  begun. 
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could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  entertain  any  other  terms  chap. 
than  those  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  j  while  Charles  V.  "xv' 
was  disposed  to  dictate  like  a  conqueror,  to  retain  all  the  "73. 
acquisitions  he  had  made,  and  to  insist  upon  the  demolition 
of  Calsds,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  English  he  viewed 
with  great  impatience,  a8  affording  them  at  all  times 
a  ready  entrance  for  invading  his  dominions  ^.  Bay- 
cnne  and  Bourdeaux,  two  capital  towns  which  we  still 
possessed  to  the  south-west  of  France,  made  no  part  of 
the  subject  of  these  discussions :  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  did  not  yet  think  the  English  sufficiently  humbled 
to  resign  such  valuable  possessions. 

Peace  between  two  sovereigns,  whose  ideas  were  at  TmcebetwecD 
present  so  discordant  from  each  other,  being  impoesible,  FnSSf 
the  only  expedient  which  offered  in  its  place  was  that 
of  a  truce.    This  was  accordingly  resorted  to,  and  after* 
ward  continued  by  various  prolongations  to  the  first  of 
April  1377  ^ 

The  war  of  J  30g  for  preserving  the  English  acquisidons  RcflectSoot. 
in  France  was  more  strenuous,  and  carried  on  with  more 
method,  perseverance  and  activity,  than  the  wars  in  which 
they  had  been  obtained.  The  expedition  of  the  king  of 
Castille  in  1373  was  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  led 
to  the  victories  of  Cressy,  Poitiers  and  Azincour,  but  con- 
ducted  with  more  judgment,  since  in  those  instances  the 
French  had  no  such  general  as  Du  Guesclin  to  oppose  to 
the  invader,  and  since  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 


«  Froimrty  Chap,  cccxxiv. 

«  Rjmer, Tom. VII, 49 Edv. S,       ll»aiid  Jun. 87;  and  5Q BAr. S, Mar,  12. 
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in  each  of  them,  if  the  French  had  refused  to  fight,  the 
English  armies  must  have  been  reduced  to  surrender  pri- 
Sonera  of  war.  No  human  abilities,  with  the  slender  and 
temporary  resources  which  were  then  capable  of  being 
called  forth,  could  have  preserved  the  province  of  AquU 
taine,  against  the  cautious  and  crafty  measures  of  Charles  V, 
the  generalship  of  Du  GuescUn,  and  the  prevalent  dis, 
affection  of  the  lords  and  inhabitants  of  the  country  wc 
had  to  maintain.  Yet,  such  is  the  delusive  brilliancy 
which  attends  upon  success,  the  eulo^ums  are  endless 
which  are  pronounced  upon  tlie  lucky  temerity  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  and  the  Black  Prince,  while  the  war  of  I36g  b 
passed  over  by  our  historians  with  unintelligible  brevity, 
and  the  astonishing  march  of  1373  has  never  received  the 
slightest  tribute  of  applause. 

In  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  we  find  Chaucer 
nominated  an  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Genoa'.  To 
understand  the  distinction  which  this  appointment  bestowed 
upon  him,  we  must  not  consider  Genoa  as  she  has  ap- 
peared in  later  times^  but  must  recollect  her  as  she  was  in 
the  twelfth^  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  she 
thought  herself  entitled  to  give  laws  to  the  world.  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  the  other  maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  in- 
debted for  their  consequence  to  the  crusade$»  which,  while 
they  vtxtd  and  impoverished  the  greater  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  brought  to  these  ports,  particularly  by  the  demand 
they  created  for  hiring  transport- vesaelSt  an  inunense  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  and  power.    Narrow  in  its  domestic 
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temtorjr,  Genoa  wit  great  and  formidable  by  itt  foreign  CHAV. 
aettlements  and  possessions.   The  Genoese  obtained,  from  ^^5^ 
the  coQcession  of  the  Gredc  emperor,  the  city  of  Smyrna  "is* 
in  Ana  Minor^  and  the  suburb  of  Pera  adjoining  to 
Gonstuitiiiople  ；  and,  haTing  fortified  this  suburb,  they 
were  enabled  ooca^oiully  to  ovenwe  tht  capital  itsdf. 
They  acquired  possession  of  Caffii  ia  the  Crimea,  of  Ceuu 
and  Tripoli  iq  Baifaary,  and  of  the  Greek  islands  <^ 
Lesbos  aad  Mttyiene  、   They  were  not  less  distinguished 
for  counge  than  for  i&diutry  j  and  according,  while 
Hmj  oridied  themselves  by  bdng  the  brokers  of  the 
world,  they  difiUsed  widely  the  terror  of  their  name  by 
the  gallantly  of  thdr  soldiers,  and  didr  aitonUhing  naval 
Ttctoiiea. 

During  the  rdgn  of  Edward  II,  and  Mill  moft  during  coMectMbe. 
that  of  Edwaind  III,  we  find  than  by  our  records  repeatedly  mifii^uZ 
engaged  m  treaties  with  this  amndy  ••  The  obj^te  of 
theae  treadet  an  vaiioiidj,  compensadoai  to  the  Gjenoeae 
for  ii^unei  done  to  diem  by  the  EnglUh,  rtipulations  for 
neutrality  on  their  part  during  lint  contention  between 
France  and  England,  and  contractB  for  hiring  from  them 
thqit  of  war  to  reinforce  our  armaments.  In  all  these 
tceatieB  cxf^ess  engagements  are  entered  into  for  the 
security  of  the  jnetchaiic-shipft  of  Genoa,  while  nothing 
of  .a  similar  nature  b  demanded  on  behalf  of  Eng^smd  ； 
«lucli5  it  has  been  obserred  \  b  a  clear  proof  that  the 


' Gibbon,  Chap.  LXIIL  Andenon,  A.  D.  1231,  1261,  IS5S. 
•  Bymer,  Tom.  Ill,  10 Ed?.  2,  Jul.  16,  18}  Ton.  IV,  10  Edr.  S,  Jul.  4； 
Tom.  VI,  45  Edv.  3,  Feb.  1, 
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XXXV'   carried  on  in  Genoese  bottoms.    During  the  war  for  the 
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1313,  monarchy  of  France,  the  Genoese  occasionally  disposed  of 
their  vessels  to  both  the  contending  parties..  For  the  ser- 
vice of  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1347.  we  find  Edward  III. 
hiring  from  the  Genoese  twelve  gallies  completely  manned 
^thw'hiredby  and  equipped  *  j  and  m  November  1372  a  similar  contraict 
Edward  III.  appears  to  have  been  made,  the  king  having  constituted  by- 
patent  Peter  de  Campo  Fregoso,  brother  to  the  doge  of 
Genoa,  commander  in  chief  of  thie  Genoese  vessels  in  hia 
service,  and  sir  James  Pronan,  probably  an  EngUdiman, 
his  lieutenant  \ 

Judging  from  the  rank  of  the  admiral  of  this  squadron, 
we  ma: 

. was  by  no  mean^  inconsiderable.  Meanwhile,  the  repuUic 
having  frequently  found  occasion  to  complain  of  the  de- 
predations committed  upon  them  by  the  less  commercial 
and  more  lawless  English  、  this,  was  deemed  a  fit  time  &) t 
placing  the  mercalQtile  connection  of  the  two  countries 
upon  a  more  unquestionable  footing.    Accordingly,  in  the 
following  month,  a  commission  was  made  Out  to  three 
persons  to  proceed  as  envoys  to  Genoa,  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  some  town  or  spot  on  the  sea-coast  of  our 
island,  at  which  the  Genoese  might  establish  a  regular 
factory  ；  as  well  as  for  ascertaining  the  franchises,  liberties 
and  immunities,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  re- 


i  Rymer,  Tom.  V,  21  £dv.  3,  Apr.  I'd. 
Ditto,  Tom.  VI,  46  Kdv.  3,  Nov.  22,  23, 


， Ditto,  Tom.  IV,  10  EJv,  tS,  Jul.  4;  Tom.  VI,     EJv.  .5,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  6. 
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public,  in  their  intended  English  factory,  and  in  all  other  CHAP, 
places  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  might  resort  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  envoys  was  three  :  first,  sir 
James  Pronan  was  taken  from  his  station  as  vice-admiral 
of  the  Genoese  auxiliaries,  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy :  the  second  in  the  enumeration  is  John  de  Man, 
a  citizen  of  Genoa  ；  and  the  third  Chaucer.  The  Italian 
in  some  respects  appears  to  have  been  made  of  more  im- 
portance than  either  of  his  associates,  since  it  is  provided 
that  any  two  cff  the  three  envoys  shall  be  competent  to 
conclude  upon  any  point  to  which  their  joint  powers  ex 森 
tend,  with  this  express  condition,  that  John  de  Man  shall  in 
all  cases  be  one  of  the  concurring  parties.  If,  as  is  most 
Hkely,  some  place  in  England  was  finally  agreed  upon  by 
these  commissioners  as  an  entrepot  and  factory  for  the  mer* 
chants  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  it  b  probable  that  the 
name  of  the  particular  port  selected  for  this  purpose  is 
now  no  where  to  be  discovered.  We  have  here  then  a 
further  example  of  the  consideration  with  which  Chaucer 
was  treated  by  his  contemporaries.  Sir  James  Pronan,  a 
knight  during  the  prevalence  of  chivalry  and  a  ice-ad 碡 
miral,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as^  a  person  of  rank  ； 
of  John  de  Mart  we  know  nothing  specifical  in  this  re* 
spect,  but  we  find  him,  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  em* 
bassy,  put  before  sir  James  Pronan.  Chaucer  was  deemed » 
in  these  days  of  chivalrous  ostentation  and  disdain,  a  fit 
person  to  be  a«bciated  in  their  mission. 

Chaucer,  the  business  of  his  embassy  being  concluded, 
made  a  tour  of  the  northern  states  of  Italy.  The  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  verses  with  which  he  introduces  the 

u  2 
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C^HlP*  derie  t£  Cbcenfbrdes  narradTc  in  the  Canterbury  Tales^ 
v^^B^  which  the  speaker  informs  the  eompanj  he 

Clerk  of  Oxfi* 

fcric,  tale.  Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk,  — 

FrauBceis  Petrark. 


Now  It  happens  that  rtt  poaseas  infonaatieft  retpecting  thi» 
tale  in  the  letters  of  Petrawa,  enabUatg  w  with  wflkleot 
€Tideoce  to  reduce  this  aKght  huit  Into  a  pdnt  of  histtty, 
and  to  fix  it$  chra&Qlegjf  The  mmtiirtt  attributed  to  tlxe 
ckrk  of  Oxeofbrd,  is  the  well  knovn  Md  CTgnirftrly 
paithe^  rtory  of  Patieiit  QritUdia^  fierhapa  the  hajq^t  of 
tU  the  efiuaiocis  of  Chaucer  &  mute.  Pctrarca  exprcsies^ 
hm»df  tbm  oa  the  »tthject  in 歡 letter  addrased  to  Boo 
caccio,  of  the  duXt  of  the  ^ghth  of  June  ia7 &， • 

" Your  work  of  the  ]>eeamcffoiit  M  £cr  the  first  time 
into  my  hancla  ia  an  excunioo  I  made  to  Arqua  t  fievr 
wedct  ago.  Not  Kaiviog  had  timt  to  peruse  the  whtAc^  1 
did  96  ordioiurjr  readers  arc  accuttoned  to  dc^  fixed  my 
attdotion  prindpaHy  upon  the  commeocwaeat  aod  the  coiw 
clufiioiu  The  description  with  which  yott  ttt  cm"  of  the 
condition  of  our  cofDoaoa  cmnttj  under  the  Tiaitalion  of 
the  plague,  appeared  to  me  equally  jutt  in  iht  conceptiott 
and  pathetic  in  the  execution.    The  lunrative  vrith  which 


me.   When  I  considered  that  this  atorjr  Imd  aficctod  nr 


' '  - '  •，  L      M  II    ■■  鳜國  'A. '  ' 

， Ob^^niU  et  fide  Uxoru  :  OpM^  E<L  Bu,  Utl,  Ibm.  V  9uh  Smm 
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deeply  m  the  hearing  many  years  ago,  and  that  you  had  CHAP. 

regarded  it  with  so  much  approbation  as  to  be  induced 

to  translate  it  into  Italian,  and  even  to  place  it  as  the  crown 

of  your  performance,  where  we  are  taught  by  the  simplest 

roles  of  rhetoric  to  put  whatever  we  regard  as  strongest 

and  mo8t  pemiasiye,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  inclination  I 

felt  to  confide  in  my  present  feelings.    I  therefore  readily 

yielded  to  the  propeiwty  which  impelled  me  to  translate  it 

into  Latin,  with  such  variations  as  my  fancy  suggested  f 

and  I  ncfw  send  the  translation  to  you,  in  the  hope  tliat 

you  will  not  entirely  disapprove  of  what  I  have  done»" 


cer's  embassy,  may  sufficiently  coniince  us  that  t^hat  he 
makes  the  clerk  of  Oxenford  aay  ctf  haying  learned  t&e 
tale  from  Petrarca  at  Padua  (where  Petrarca  then  resided) 
is  to  be  construed  m  applying  to  himself.  But  this  coii« 
^traction  fortunately  comes  confirmed  to  ut  by  seven! 
other  circumstances. 

The  stoiy  is  told  by  Boccaccio  in  hie-  Decameraac, 
a  performance  with  which  Chaucer  was  iamiGarty  ac« 
quftimed,  and  ia  even  so  £ir  honoured  by  the  author 
ef  that  production,  as  to  be  placed  by  him  last  in  his 
work,  as  the  crown  and  completicm.  of  his  series.  Why 
did  Chaucer  cbuM  to  coofeu  hn  obiigatkm  for  h  to 
Petrarca,  rather  than  to  Boccaccio^  from  whose  Tolume 
Petrarca  confessedly  translated  it }  For  this  very  natural 
reason  :  because  he  was  eager  to  commemorate  Ixis  inters 
view  with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian,  fetters,  sod  to 
record  die  pleasure  lie  had  reaped  from  his  society^ 
Chaucer  coakt  not  do  this  mere  effectually,  than  by  men** 
tioning  his  haviag  leanie4  fcom  tbe  lip&  of  Petrarca  a 
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which  had  been  previously  drawn  up  arid  delivfered  td  the 
public  by  another.  We  may  defy  all  the  ingenuity  of  cri- 
ticism to  invent  a  different  solution  for  the  simple  and 
decisive  circumstance  of  Chaucer  having  gone  out  of  his 
way,  in  a  manner  which  he  has  employed  on  no  other 
occasion,  to  make  the  clerk  of  Oxenford  confess  that  he 
learned  the  story  from  Petrarca,  and  even  assign  the  exact 
place  of  Petrarca's  residence  in  the  concluding  part  of 
his  life. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascer^ 
tain  whether  Chaucer  travelled  across  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Adriatic^  prin- 
cipally to  visit  the  great  laureated  poet  of  that  country,, 
whose  fanpie  during  his  own  life^time  was  perhaps  louder 
and  more  awe-inspiring  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  mortal  ；  or  whether  he  was  partly  moved  by  the 
desire  of  beholding  the  other  great  maritime  state  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  rival  of  Genoa  the  Proud,  Venice, 
which  was  only  twenty-two  miles  distant  ftom  the  resid- 
ence of  Petrarca.  On  the  road  also  he  might  visit  Mantua 參 
the  birth  place  of  Virgil,  Verona,  which  had  given  exist - 
ence  to  Claudian,  and  many  other  places  profusely  adorned 
with  the  witchery  of  nature,  or  rendered  mysteriously 
interesting  by  the  associations  of  former  times.  The 
visit  to  Petrarca  however  is  the  only  incident  of  this 
journey  which  Chaucer  has  thought  fit  to  transmit  to 
posterity. 

Petrarca  was  at  this  time  nearly  seventy  years  of  age;  and 
he  survived  only  by  twelve  months  the  visit  of  the  English 
poet.    It  must  have  been  a  striking  object  to  Chaucer,  to 

Chancer  on     *  *  參  .  嚿  , 

th» occasion.  bchoId  this  grey-headed,  yet  impassioaed,  poet  in  a  penoci 
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when  the  gift  of  poetry  wa«  so  exceedingly  rare  ；  this  cor-  chap. 
respondent  of  popes,  of  states^  and  of  emperors  j  this  poet  ^xxv, 
who  had  been  crowned  by  Paris  and  Rome,  and  from  whose  ^^37.i. 
compositions  Chaucer's  infant  lips  had  perhaps  first  drunk 
in  the  numerousness  of  verse.    Petrarca  was  interesting  to 
Chaucer,  because  Chaucer  saw  in  him  as  it  were  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Ciceros,  the  Virgils  and  the  Ovids  of 
Italy  in  the  days  of  its  classical  greatness.    Chaucer  was  Feelings  of 
interesting  to  Pctrarca  for  a  different  reason.    He  came 
from  the  ultima  Tbuk,  the  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos " ； 
that  country  which  the  wantonness  of  more  genial  climates 
among  the  ancients  had  represented  as  perpetually  ehve* 
loped  in  fogs  and  darkness.    To  later  times  the  literature 
and  poetical  genius  of  Britain  is  familiar  ；  no  tongue  so 
barbarous,  as  not  to  confess  us  the  equals,  while  in 
reality  we  are  in  intellectual  eminence  the  masters,  of  man 一 
kind.    But  thi$  was  a  spectacle  altogether  unknown  in  the 
times  of  Petrarca«    The  discovery  he  made  was  scarcely 
less  astonishing  than  that  of  Columbus  when  he 
noitred  the  shores  of  the  Western  world.   He  interrogated 
liis  guest  ；  he  proposed  to  him  his  most  trying  and*  dtf^ 
iicult  criterion^  ；  he  exchanged  with  him  the  glances  of 
mind,  and  the  flashes  of  a  poet's  eye*    Chaucer  had  aU 
ready  written  hie  Troilus  and  Creseide^  and'  many  of  hb 
most  meritorious  productions  ；  he  was  more  than  forty 
years  of  age  ；  we  may  imagine  how  he  answered  the 
ordeal  of  the  Italian,  and  stood  up  to  him  with  the  sober 
and  manly  consciousness  of  a  poet  to  a  poet,  Petrarca. 
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htsitated,  suspected,  and  at  length  became  wholly  a  con- 
Tcrt  ；  he  embraced  the  wondrous  stranger  from  a  frozen 
dime,  and  foresaw,  Math  that  sort  of  inspiration  which 
attends  the  closing  period  of  departing  genius,  the  future 
glorkB  of  a  Spenser,  a  Shakespcar  and  a  Milton. 

We  are  fortunately  in  poMcssion  of  a  clue  which  may 
explain  to  us  the  tone  of  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  Petrarca  and  Chaucer*  Petxarca  had  just  finished 
his  version  of  the  tale  of  GrisUdis.  He  had  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  friciids^  a  citizen  of  Padua.  Hit 
£nmd  attempted  to  read  it  aloud  ；  but  he  had  no  sooner 
got  into  the  incident  of  the  tale  than  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  desist  ；  his  rpice  was  choaked  with  tears. 
He  repeated  fab  trial  with  the  same  effect  ；  after  a  little 
while  sighs  and  groans  oveipowered  his  utterance.  Pe* 
trarca  made  die  eame  experiment  upon  another  of  hU 
frieodst  a  Veronese,  who  read  the  story  from  begin* 
Qing  to  end  without  the  slightest  change  of  accent  or 
attitude*  Petrarca,  su^rised  at  the  contrast,  asked  hit 
friend  die  reason.  "  Oh,"  said  the  Veronese,  "  I  should 
have  wept  as  much  as  my  neighbour,  had  I  not  known 
the  story  to  be  9.  fable.  But  it  is  impoerible  to  be  true. 
There  is  no  such  woman  ；  there  never  was  a  woman  who 
could  stand  such  trials,  and  show  herself  so  ioaccessibk  to 
the  approaches  of  frailty/* 

Petrarca  read  this  tale  to  Chaucer.  This  i%  a  proof  of 
the  opinion  he  formed  of  our  countryman.  When  An  old 
man  is  persuaded  to  repoet  a  perfect  confidence,  and  to  feel 
an  entire  sympathy,  he  opens  his  heart,  he  tells  the  subject 
of  his  last  efforts  and  meditations,  he  pours  out  the  ideas  rf 
which  his  thoughts  an  full*   It  was  thus  that  Petrarca 
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treated  Chaucer.  He  piit  him  instantly  upon  the  footing  CHAP, 
of  his  ancient  friends,  and  read  to  him  what  he  had  just 
before  communicated  to  the  Paduan  and  the  Veronese. 
Chaucer  was  entranced.  The  magic  of  a  tale,  perhaps 
the  most  pathetic  that  human  fancy  ever  conceived,  heard 
under  the  sacred  roof  of  him  in  whom  the  genius  of  modem 
poetry  seemed  to  be  concentred,  and  from  the  aged  lips  of 
him  to  whom  that  roof  was  indebted  for  its  sacredness,  was 
all  together  a  surprise,  a  feast,  a  complication  of  sentiment 
and  of  pleasure,  such  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
mortals  to  partake.  Having  heard  the  tale,  Chaucer  re- 
quested of  Petrarca  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  So 
much  is  implied,  when  he  makes  the  clerk  of  Oxenford 
say  that  he 


Chaucer  re- 
qutsU  a  eopy 
of  the  talc* 


I^ro'd  it  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk > 
Fraunceis  Petrark. 


Under  the  person  of  the  clerk  of  Oxenford  Chaucer  has 
contrived,  probably  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  identity 
in  this  particular,  to  have  in  several  respects  a  reference  to 
himself.  Thus, 

For  。  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  heel 
A  twenty  bokds,  cloth'd  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle,,  and  his  philosophte. 
Than  rob^s  riche>  or  ^  fidel,  or  sautrie. 

CANTERBURY  TAL£S>  V€r.  295. 

Chaucer  has  repeatedly  informed  us  of  his  love  of  reading, 


deicribei  him* 
self  under 
the  perton  of 
the  clerk  of 


•  h«  would  rather  have. 


p  fiddle,  or  psaltery. 
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CHAP,  and  his  propensity  to  read  in  hia  sleepless  hw»  in  bcdi 

XXXV.     .  • 
I-  Again, 


1373. 


Not  a  word  spake  he  mor^  than  was  nede  ； 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence  ； 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche. 

ver.  S06. 

i,  introduced"^  A  furthcr  iUustration  of  the  literary  history  of  Chaucer 
Si^nuncT  suggests  itself  to  us  in  this  place.    If  Chaucer  learned  the 
history  of  GrisUdis  from  Petrarca  at  Padua  (and  it  would 
imply  an  idle  and  wanton  imputation  upon  the  veracity  of 
Chaucer  to  doubt  it),  it  then  follows,  though  Boccaccio 
began  his  Decamerone  shortly  after  the  plague  in  1348, 
that  the  work  was  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  most 
enlightened  and  studious  part  of  the  English  public  in 
1 373  for  Chaucer  to  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  most 
admirable  story  it  contains*     Chaucer  "  lemed  it  of 
Petrark  ；,,  be  was  therefore  unacquainted  with  it  previously 
to  that  time.    If  Chaucer  in  1373  had  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  what  has  ever  been  the  most  popular  work  of 
Boccaccio,  what  probability  is  there  that  in  his  youth  he 
translated  the  Troilus  and  Creseide,  and  the  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  from  the  versions  of  that  author  ？    Chaucer  was 
early  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Petfarca  ^  ；  but  the 
unrivalled  fame  of  Petrarca  threw  for  some  time  a  sort  of 
obscurity  upon  the  more  natural  and  unpretending  effusions 
of  his  Florentine  contemporary.    It  is  not  improbable  that 


Troilus  and  Creseide,  Book  I,  ver.  401 


im  Of  cflAUiiaii 


m 


Ghau^  carried  home  with  him  from  this  tour  the  De^-  ^x^' 


Ciittierone^  kbd  perhaps  the  other  works  of  Boccaccio  ，  ' 

*        *  1373 

Petralt:a  told  him  from  whose  volume  he  had  tranfilattd 


his  tlJe :  the  Venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  poetry  informed 
Qiaticer,  that  the  goodness  of  his  friend's  heart  could  onlj 
be  equalled  by  the  eminence  of  his  genius,  and  assured 
him'  that  he  would  reap  abundance  of  delight  from  tbe 
perusal  of  his  performances.  Chaucer  on  his  part  must 
have  felt  no  little  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  a  man  who  had  written  in  Tolumes  of  Italian 
verse,  two  stories  which  had  formerly  occupied  a  ccmsider* 
able  portion  of  his  own  lucubrations. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  has  objected  to  the  credibility  of  the  ifi*  *^h^**^ 
lerview  widi  Petrarca  here  described,  that  he  "  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  referential  visit  from  a  Minister  of  tbe  King  "^^^ 
cf  England  would  have  been  80  flattering  to  the  old  man, 
that  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  biographers  must 
have  recorded  it?.  But  this  objection  is  easily  answered,  sikucerfpe. 
Petrarca  was  certsunly  hot  deficient  in  vanity  ；  but  his 
vanity  had  been  fed  at  various  times  with  viands  more 
ftattering  than  "  a  reverential  visit  from  a  Minister  of  the 
King  of  TEngiand:、  If  mdeed  Petrarca  had  received  this 
visit  in  early  or  in  middle  life,  when  his  vanity  was  most 
alive  and  eager  for  enjoyment,  and  when  he  poured  out 
his  feelings,  and  the  little  incidents  of  a  studious  life,  in 
voluminous  letters  to  his  friends,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  the  visit  of  Chaucer  would  have  been  found  an  event 
6f  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  recorded  by  his  pen.  But 


' Introductory  Disccmise^  note  20. 
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CHAP,  there  is  a  period  in  human  •  life,  when  vanity,  like  all  the 
XXXV.  other  passions,  ceases  from  its  restlessness  and  its  craving, 
and  when  gratifications  which  before  would  have  raised  the 
soul  into  a  tumult  of  enjoyment,  but  just  serve  to  ruffle 
for  a  moment  the  quidt  surface.  This  might  well  be  the 
case  with  Petrarca,  when  he  was  within  twelve  months  of 
the  close  of  a  feverish  and  agitated  existence.  Most  of  the 
friends  too  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  vent  his 
garrulity  were  gone  before  him.  Arid,  what  is  sufficiently 
remarkable,  the  letter  to  Boccaccio,  which  was  in  all  proba- 
bility written  previously  to  the  visit  of  Chance,  appears  to 
be  the  last  letter  the  aged  poet  ever  wrote.  Pctrarta  foutld, 
or  imagined,  that  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  opened 
on  the  road  by  mea  of  taste,  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing 
the  ingenious  sallies,  or  the  flashes  of  eloquence,  with 
which  they  should  happen  to  be  interspersed.  At  length, 
he  says,  the  marauders  grew  weary  of  this  modest  and  or - 
derly  species  of  theft,  and  retained  his  paquets,  that  they 
might  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  transcribing  them. 

to  all  the  confidence  of  intercourse  and  society,  he  formed 
the  determination  to  write  no  more.    This  resolution  he 
announces  in  the  letter  in  question,  in  which  he  takes  his 
leave  in  form  of  his  friends  and  of  correspondence  ：  "  Va* 
let"  amici ；  valete^  epistolce."  ' 
As  to  tbe  biographers  of  Petrarca,  the  reader  who  has 
examined  the  account  which  De  Sade  gives  of  his  predeced- 
ftors,  will  not  be  surprised  at  any  anachronism,  omission  or 
absurdity,  of  which  they  may  have  been  guilty. 
isanguas«  of      Thc  cEsc  of  Dc  Sade  himself  as  to  the  point  in  question, 
rt«  iubject.  is  Still  more  singular.    In  the  preface  to  the  second  of  his 


of  his  Italian 
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three  ettei^We  quaftp^i  he  has  aiiooilnced  his  iatendon  CH  afv 

of  pfoving  to  his'rcjufcrs  diat  Chaucer  waa  in  cdnnection 

(《玟 ，Wl  Petrarca  ；  but  this  engagement  he  has  not     '  3"， 

performtd  ia  the  sequel  of  his  work.    Mr.  Tyrwhit  in 

GOll^equ«IH»^   ！ suspects  tibat  his  more  accurate  researches 

haV*  :not;««kfel€4  ？ he  author  to  vtrify  aix  opinion,  which 

he  proljaWy  ar  firat  adopted  upon  the  credit  of  aome  bio- 

g^ber  of.  Qiaucer'."    But  this  is  hot  the  only,  nor  the 

mort  nfttural,  solutipn.    De  Sadc  has  not  advanced 

statement 二 precipitately  j  not  in  th€  preface  to  his  first,  but 

to  Ilk  Mcon4  i^ne^i  The  proibise  being  made  when  thU 

volume  waa  published,  could  only  refer  to  the  sequel  6f 

the  work*    But  the  author  at  length  became  alarmed  at 

the  labour,  or  the  gigantic  appearance,  of  his  productioiu 

In  the  third  volume,  published  three  years  later  than  the 

second,  he  has  entirely  changed  his  plan.    He  had  divided 

his  history  into      books,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 

contain  three,  while  the  other  thr^  are  compressed  into 

the  remaining  volume.    In  this  concluding  volume  he  ha$ 

entirely  suppressed  his  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Illustrations* 

He  professes  also  to  have  omitted  all  details  which  were 

not  absolutely  essential  to  his  subject  It  is  easy  to  conceive 

then  that  the  particulars  which  related  to  Chaucer  may 

have  been  among  those  he  omitted. 

What  were  the  documents,  if  any,  which  De  Sade 
refers  to  on  this  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
Perhaps  they  yet  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  curious  col- 
lections of  this  nature  in  Italy  or  France. 


Introd.  Discourse!  &  20. 


Ills  or  Atrenu 


1373. 
CondtuioiL 


6ttt,  te  t&ift  w  It  trtil,  A  tnafi  num  h«ve  Mf *  Tyrwfek'i 

ftppeilfe  for  the  fafsd&atiiig  charms  of  a  battM  ^age  ud  ai 
meiagre  eollectioA  of  dat6$>  bbt  to  p^eive  tbxt  di«  mimift 
tdihciddnces  enumerated  ！  一  Ch&ucef  reprdfte^i^ng  Iht 
fepeaktf  aa  having  learned  his  tak  frmfi  Pfttrateji  kt  Pidm^ 
though  it  was  previously  tbfe  property  of  66c^£do^  Piiduk 
being  then  Petrarca'g  aefU&l  iretidettce  \  the  Mibftftf  ^ 
Chaucer  to  Genda  in  1373  ;  and  iP^tr^ft  b&vitlg  in  that 
very  year  translated  the  tale  into  Laliti  pi:^  j— ti6t  to  p&s 
teivei  I  say,  that  these  c^cideitces  fumirii  a  ba^*  <if 
historical  probability,  adidom  to  be  ttiet  with  ia  ^iutt  ^ 
thb  nature. 
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WKXnVB  APVOIMTED  TO  NBOOCIATE  WITH  THE  POPE'S  COM- 
MBSiONBlS  AT  BftUOXS^HAUCBR  KSCSnTBS  A  ORAmr  OF  A 
FfTCHBR  Of  WmS  PMk  MUf  FOR  LIFE. — QIS  PR01AU4  INOQIfB. 


OF  Tiff  9U8TOM8. 


The  qu«8tioa  of  the  papal  iHX>vmoDs  and  reservatipnsi  chap. 
notwithstanding  the  several  acts  of  parliament  which  had 
be«n  paMcd  on  the  8ul)ject«  wu  as  yet  far  from  bdng  i^is. 
settled.  The  affiur  vm  of  a  peculUr  nature :  the  clergy  of 
the  cBfferent  states  of  Christendom  at  this  tiqie  acknow- 
ledge two  independent  heads  on  earth }  and  it  was  there* 
fore  by  do  me^ms  considered  as  the  token  of  a  discontented 
9Qd  turbulent  <}i$po6ition,  if  on  any  particular  occasion  they 
avowed  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  placed  to  obey 
the  pope,  ftn4  to  dbregjurd  the  iajunctums  of  the  sovereign 
and  legislature  of  their  country.  This  in  our  eyes  perhaps 
may  seem  a  violent  and  factious  proceeding  ；  in  theirs  it 
was  sober  and  grave  and  decent,  and  tended  to  raise*  not 
to  degrade,  him  who  adopted  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
respectable  of  his  contemporaries.  The  question  therefote 
of  the  pope's  reservations  could  only  be  settled  hj  mutual 
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CHAP,  negociation  and  compromise,  between  the  head  of  the 

XX  XVI 

.        ' church  on  one  part,  and  the  temporal  monarch  of  the 

131 3.     kingdom  in  which  it  was  agitated  on  the  other. 
^'^^M^the^     Perceiving  the  necessity  of  this  system  of  proceeding, 

jlJ^iSioni''^'  the  English  government,  now  as  it  should  seem  under  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  king  of  CastiUe,  prepared  a 
solemn  embassy  to  the  pope  at  Avignon,  to  endeavour  to 
adjust  with  him  by  an  amicable  accommodation  this  im- 
portant affair  *.  The.  principal  ia  t^is  embassy  was  John 
Gilbert  bishop  of  Bangor,  accompanied  by  one  knight 
and  one  regular  and  one  secular  clergy maih  The  pontiff 
who  now  presided  in  the  holy  see  was  Gregory  XI,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  papacy  in  the  room  of  Urban  V,  in 
January  1371  All  that  these  ambassadors  could  obtain 
from  the  pope  was  his  assent  to  a  congress  to  be  held  ,on 
these  points  at  any  place  which  the  court  of  London 
sbduld  think  proper  to  name,  to  whkh  he  agreed  to  send 
certain  •'  persons  authorised  for  the  purposes  to  meet  the 
commissioners  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  of  England*. 

  The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  congress  was  Bruges.  But; 

Accoun^ttkco  previbusly  to  the  nomination  of  the  miniaters  of  Edward 

ficcshddby  III,  the  king  issued  his  writ,  as  he  had  once  before  done  ia 

foicgnew.  the  year  1847  %  to  the  bishops  in  their  difierent  dioceses, 
requiring  them  to  make  a  return  of  all  ecclesiastical  dig^ 
nities  or  benefices  held  by  Italians  and  other  foreigners,  of 
the  value  of  these  benefices^  the  names  of  the  incumbents^ 


•  Cotton,  ad  ana.   Rymer,  Tom.  VII,  i8  £Jv.  3,  Mar.  11,  Mai.  4  and 

Jul.  26. 

*  De  Sadfi  ad  ann.  •  Cotton,  ad  ann.  , 
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:md  whether  the  holders  were  resident  or  non-resident 
An  ample  return  having  been  made  to  this  requisition,  the 
king  proceeded  in  July 窗 374  to  appoint  his  representatives 
to  the  congress  ；  and  these  consisted  of  seven  persons,  the 
bishop  of  Bangor  as  before  being  at  the  head,  and  Widiflfca 
being  the  second  name  in  the  commission'' . 

This  is  to  be  considered  as  undoubtedly  bearing  no  fa- 
vourable aspect  upon  the  papal  daims.  Wicliffe  was  a  man 

had  been  dbtkigubhed  by  his  opposition  to  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  court  of  Rome.    He  began  as  the  champioa 
of  the  university  of  Oxford  against  the  mendicant  fHars, 
and  his  zeal  led  him  to  a  very  rough  and  severe  invective 
against  these  fraternities,  whose  interests  the  pope  had  ever 
deeply  at  heart.    His  next  public  effort  was  his  argument 
against  the  tribute  imposed  by  king  John  upon  the  realm  of 
England  ；  by  which  he  had  strongly  recommended  himself 
both  to  the  doyereign  and  the  parliament    He  had  been 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen 〜 by  Islip  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  warden  rf  Canterbury  Hall  in  Oxford,  of  which 
that  primate  was  the  founder.    To  make  room  for  Wicliffe, 
Islip  had  turned  out  of  the  wardenship  Henry  de  Wode- 
hai  a  monk  %  either  on  account  of  some  private  misun- 
derstanding, or  because  the  archbishop  was  determined  to 
take  the  part  of  the  university  against  the  regular  clergy. 
Islip  died  in  136C,  aii4  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Langham 


CHAP. 
XXXVI, 

1374. 

Ecclesiastical 
congrett  at 

Wicliffe  one  of 
the  com- 
musiooersr 


' Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  Vok  I,  ad  aim, 

Rjiner,  48  £dv.  3,  Jul.  2S.  ^  Chap.  XXXIIL 

' Lewia^  Chap.  I. 
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CHAP.  I)i8hc^  of  Ely,  who  was  raised  to  the  primaqr  by  a  papal 
provision      Langham,  himself  a  regular,  and  who  had 
been  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  led  by  professional  feeling 
to  take  part  with  the  displaced  warden  ；  and  one  of  his  first 
official  proceedings  、  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  the  founder 
of  the  college,  had  been  to  issue  an  archiepiacopal  mandate 
to  restore  Wodejial,  and  to  expel  Wicliffe  and  the  seculara 
from  Canterbury  Hall.    This  ejectment,  after  a  tedious 
negociation  before  pope  Urban  V,  was  confirmed  by  that 
pontiff  in  I3f0  \  Widiflfe  however  by  no  means  sustained 
any  diminution  of  his  credit  with  the  university  from  this 
circumstance  ；  and,  two  years  after,  he  was  elected  their 
professor  in  divinity  、  by  which  style  he  is  described  ia  the 
king's  letters  patent  appointing  him  to  the  congress  at 
Bruges,    What  were  the  topics  and  the  style  of  his  pro， 
fe380iial  lectures  at  this  time  we  are  not  told;  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  observe  what  they  were  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy. 

In  the  month  of  April  this  year  Chaucer  had  a  grant 
conferred  upon:  him  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  per  diem,  to 
be  delivered  daily  in  the  port  of  the  city  of  London  by 
the  king's  chief  butler,  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life 

Some  amusement,  and  even  instruction,  perhaps  may 
arise,  if  we  digress  a  little  on  this  occasion  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  value  and  objdtt  of  this  grant,  and  of  the 


trom  the 
pope- 


Is  made  divU 
niiy-pro- 
fessor  to  the 

•  university  of 
Oxford. 


Chaucer  re- 
ceives a  grant 
of  a  pitcher 
of  wioe  per 
diem. 


Observations. 


Godwin :  archlepiscopi  Cant,  cxp,  1t«  *  Lewis,  ubi  supra; 

Mandatum  Apostdicum  Urbani  V,  apud  Lewis* 

Lewis,  Chap.  II.  Appendix^  No^  VX. 
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Use  of  wLoe  in 
the  fourtccotli 
century. 


matiners  and  style  of  living  of  our  ancestors,  as  illustrated  Chap* 

XXXVI. 

by  this  incident..  * 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  aB  we  fihd  it  represented 
in  sereral  common  books,  that  wine  continued  to  be  sold 
in  England  as  a  cordial,  by  the  apothecaries  only,  till  after 
the  year  1300»  To  go  no  further  back  than  to  the  accession 
of  the  Plantagenet  race  in  1 1 54,  the  English  govemmeat  at 
that  time  gained  possession  of  Bourdeaux  and  some  other 
important  places  to  the  south-west  of  France,  which  with 
little  interruption  they  coadnued  to  hold  for  three  cen- 
turies.   Hence  we  drew  considerable  supplies  of  this  com«r 
modity.    The  consumption  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster 
for  the  year  1313  has  already  been  mentioned  \  amounting 
in  one  yetf  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  tuns.    In  this 
particular  thcn^  aft  well  as  in  most  others  relating  to  diet, 
the  old  £iigfisli  gentry  lived  generously  ；  and,  if  wine 
conduces  in  any  degree  to  expand  the  imagination,  neither 
Chaucer,  nor  perhaps  the  writers  of  the  old  romances  vditr 
went  before  him,  wanted  thi&  sort  of  aliment  to  nourish 
their  poetic  heat. 

What  appears  to  be  an  authentic  recOTd  of  the  price  of 
wiae  at  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century  occurs  in  Stow's 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  I  l^Q.  "  King  lohn,"  says 
this  historian,  made  a  law,  that  no  tunne  of  。  Rochell 
wine  should  bee  solde  dearer  then  xx.  shillings,  of  Anjow 
for  xxiiii.  shillings,  and  of  France  xxv.  shillings,  and  not 
above,  unlesse  the  same  were  of  such  principal  goodnesse, 


•  Vol,  I,  Chap.  VII,  p.  104i. 

•  In  the  Amak$  BwrtoneiueSf  where  this  precept  ii  recoided^  the  term  u  PoitcM 
冒 inej  vmymPictavetue*  Ann«  Burt*  ad  ann. 
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CHAP,  that  some  for  their  use  would  give  p  twenty  sixe  shillings 
•  foure  pence  for  the  tunne,  and  not  above  in  any  case, 
A  q  gallon  (by  retale)  of  '  Rochell  wine  to  be  sold  for  4 
pence,  the  ^  gallon  of  white  wine  not  above  vi  pence.  It 
was  also  ordeined,  that  in  everie  citie,  towne  and  place 
where  wyne  was  used  to  be  solde,  there  should  be  xii* 
honest  men  sworne  to  have  regarde  that  this  assize  shoulde 
not  bee  broken  :  and  if  that  they  found  inj  Vintner  that 
should  sell  any  wine  by  email  measures  contrary  to  the  same 
assize,  his  body  should  be  attached  by  the  sheriflfe  and  de- 
tained in  prison,  till  order  was  taken  for  his  further  punish- 
ment, and  his  goods  seized  to  the  kings  use :  and  the  like- 
punishment  was  appoynted  for  such  as  should  sell  by  the 
tunne,  hogshead,  or  otherwise,  contrary  to  the  assize." 

In  Rymer  we  find  a  proclamation  of  Richard  II,  of  thie 
date  of  1383',  still  further  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  has  for  its  object  to  inforce  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
directs  that  no  tun  of  the  best  wine  of  Gascony,  Oseye  or 
Spain  shall  be  sold  for  more  than  one  hundred  shillings, 
and  wine  of  an  inferior  sort  from  those  countries  for  na 
more  than  six,  six  and  an  half,  or  seven,  marks  re- 
spectively ； and  it  fixes  at  an  inferior  rate  the  assize  of 
Rochelle  wine,  the  lowest  price  being  four  marks.  It 


and  11^1383. 


p  Two  marks.    Ann.  Burt* 

*  SexUrius.  Ann.  Burt.  Fleetwood  (Chron.  Tree.  Chap.  IV.)  infers  that  this 
measure  must  have  exceeded  a  gallon,  since,  ^t£.l  per  tun,  the  price  of  the  gallon 
ought  not  to  have  been  more  than  one  pennjr. 

, Poitou.  Ann.  Burt,  ,  Tom.  VII,  6  Ric  2,  Feb* 
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further  determines  the  retail  price  of  the  lagena  of  wine  at  CHAP, 

•  ,  XXXVJ 

six  pence  and  four  pence  according  to  the  quality  of  the  „ 
wine.  The  term  ptpa^  or  pipe,  of  wine  also  occurs  in  thig  1 374. 
proclamation,  and  was  probably  used  in  the  old  document 
of  the  expenditure  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster  in  1 3 】 3^ 
as  it  is  employed  by  Stow  in  his  report  of  that  document  ？, 
'where  it  seems  clearly  to  mean  the  half  of  a  tun,  as  ^ 
present. 

The  word  in  the  proclamation  of  Richard  IL  which  I  utxsam  ii 

*  t  wine  at  thii 

have  translated  tun,  is  in  the  original  doltum  ；  and  in  this  time  in  wc^ 
sense^  I  apprehend,  this  Latin  word  is  constantly  used  in 
our  old  records.  The  lagena,  as  appears  from  the  above 
statement,  is  rated  at  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  price 
of  the  tun,  and  may  therefore  reasonably  be  supposed  Ija 
correspond  to  our  modern  gallon 〜 of  which  there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  in  a  tun.  This  excess  of  fifty-twa 
may  be  considered  as  no  more  that  an  equitable  allowance  to 
the  retail  trader,  for  the  waste  occurring  when  we  divide 
a  larger  weight  or  measure  into  a  multitude  of  smaller, 
and  for  the  greater  trouble  and  expence  attending  upon  a 
retail  trade  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed. 

The  translation  given  by  our  Latin-English  dictionary-  DimenttoBt  of 
makers  of  the  term  lagena,  b  flagon,  or  flask,  which  will  — 
probably  be  admitted  to  correspond  pretty  exactly  to  the 
more  customary  English  word  pitcher.    These  two,  the  • 
doBum  and  pitcher  (pycber )  are  the  only  two  measures  pf 


' Survey  of  London  :  of  orders  and  customs. 

■  The  word  is  thus  explained  by  Fleetwood,  nbi  supra.  He  adds  that  fromi 
hsgena  cpoves  the  word  fiagm* 
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CHAP,  wine  occurring  in  the  grante  to  Chaucer :  and,  their  sense 

XXXVI  •  r 

•  being  fixed,  the  inferences  to  be  made  will  then  proceed 
without  difficulty.  In  like  manner,  the  dolium  and  lagend 
appear,  in  the  proclamation  of  Richard  II,  to  be  the 
two  great  wholesale  and  retail  measures  of  wine  used  at 
that  time.  We  seem  then  to  have  sufficient  ground  to 
conclude  that  the  lagena  and  pycber  exactly  correspond  to 
each  other,  and,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  reasonings  oC 
the  last  paragraph,  that  they  are  each  of  diem  commen* 
surate  to  our  modern  gallon  of  eight  pints. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wine  given  by  the  king,  and  d" 
rected  to  be  delivered  by  the  hands  of  his  chief  butler,  was 
iatended  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  One  gallon  per  diem 
appears  from  the  proclamation  of  Richard  II,  which  was 
only  nine  yeavs  posterior  to  the  grant  to  Chaucer,  to  have 
been  rated  as  nearly  equal  in  vahie  to  two  tuns,  or 《•  i  o, 
fer  annufiu  Hence  we  collect  a  trivial  illustration  of  the 
incissitudes  of  our  poet's  fortune.  In  1374  he  has  a  grant 
of  one  pycher  per  diem,  or  ^.  10  a  year.  In  1378,  the 
firtft  year  of  Richard,  he  has  twenty  marks,  or  ^T.  1 3  :  6  :  8 
per  annum,  in  compensation  of  this  wine  And  in  1398, 
having  been  compelled  by  distress,  ten  years  before,  to 
dispose  of  these  grants,  he  has  a  tun  of  wine  per  annum 
which,  if  its  value  had  not  risen  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
•  dam^don  befbre  quoted,  was  not  worth  more  than 《•  5. 
It  already  been  mentioned  that  the  money  of  that  time 
may  be  computed  to  be  equal  to  eighteen  times  the  money 
of  the  same  denomination  at  present  j  so  that,  if  we  are  to 
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take  the  price  fixed  by  the  proclamation  of  Richard  II,  upon  C.H  A  P. 

XXXVI 

the  best  wine,  as  a  measure  of  the  Talue  of  Chaucer's  grant,  ■  : 

he  may  be  considered  as  having  now  obtaitied  a  second  1374* 
life-annuity  of  ^.  180，  in  addition  to  the  life- annuity  of 
X-  240  granted  to  him  in  the  year  l  aO/. 

It  is  a  curious  question  to  examine,  how  £ir  this  gmnt  imp«ied  cav 

!*,  ,  ,     ,  nection  be 麵 

of  wine  was  connected  with  the  association  of  ideas,  which    t 曹 曹 

參  and  poetry. 

has  prevailed,  perhaps  ever  since  the  times  of  Homer  and 
Anacreon,  of  a  certain  alliance  between  the  juice  of  the 
grape  and  poetry.  I  find  a  gran"  or  rather  the  confirm^ 
ation  of  a  grant  %  of  Edward  III,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  to  Mary,  his  aunt,  daughter  of  Edward  I，  of  ten 
tuns  of  wine  per  annum,  Umzxd  her  sustenance.  But  the 
princess  Mary  was  a  votaress,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  wanted  ten  tuns  of  wine,  uinually  for  her  own  con^ 
sumpdon  ；  and  the  phraseology  of  the  grant  [in  su6ventum 
4Utt€ntationis  <f2^《】  seems  to  imply  rather  that  it  was  a  com 南 
modity  to  be  ^vta  in  exchange  for  other  commodities^ 
than  to  be  consumed  in  kind  by  the  grantee.  Chaucer'e 
wine  was  almost  certainly  intended  for  the  poet's  immediate 
use.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive  in  whidb.  this  grant 
originated,  it  i%  likdy  that  the  grant  of  a  tierce  of  wine  [the 
third  part  of  a  pipe]  annually  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  something 
similar  to  other  pcets-laureat  since  his  time,  has  sprung 
from  this  allowance  to  Chaucer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
burial  of  poets  since  his  time  in  a  certain  compartment  of 
Westminster  Abbey  has  ongmated  in  the  accident  of  his^ 
being  buried  there. 


•  Rjrmer,  Tom.  IV,  1  EdY«  3,  Feb,  ^ 
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The  circumstance  of  Chaucer's  receiving  his  allowance 
of  wine  daily,  seems  to  afford  a  considerable  presumption 
that  it  was  consumed  from  day  to  day  as  it  was  receivecL 
From  this  fact  we  may  derive  a  reasonable  inference  zs  to 
the  extent  of  Chaucer's  fortune.  We  find  him  consuming 
four  pipes  of  wine  annually,  the  price  of  which,  stated 
in  modern  denominations  of  money,  was  jT. 】 80,  or  45 
per  pipe.  The  question  then  which  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  examine  b,  what  may  be  taken  to  be  the  whole  annual 
expenditure  of  a  man,  whose  consumption  is  to  this 
amount  in  the  single  article  of  wine  ？  It  seems  to  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Chaucer's  entire  dis« 
tbursements  under  every  other  article  were  comprehended 
.withia  the  limits  of  his  pension  of  twenty  marks,  that  is^ 
.of  jr.  240  of  modern  money.  Proceeding  upon  this  datum 
of  hU  grant  of  wine,  we  cannot  with  probability  take  his 
•entire  revenue  at  this  period  at  a  lower  valuation  than 
jr.  1000  of  modem  money,  which,  reduced  into  the  de* 
nominations  of  Chaucer's  time,  is  JT.  55  :  11  : 】+• 

What  then  were  the  items  of  which  this  income  was 
composed  ？  Beside  his  pension  and  his  grant  of  wine,  he 
had  also  the  grant  of  a  house  near  the  Royal  Manor  House 
at  Woodstock,  Taking  the  rent  of  the  house  a  man  lives 
in  at  the  tenth  part  of  his  income,  Chaucer's  house  at 
Woodstock  may  be  estimated^  in  modern  denominations 
of  money,  at  the  value  of  JT.  i  oo  per  annum.  This  with  his 
annuity  at  240,  and  his  grant  of  wine  at  J[.  1 8o  per 
annum,  constitutes  a  revenue  of  JT.  520.  It  is  also  hot 
unfrequent  for  the  grant  of  a  house  to  be  accompanied  by 
certain  other  perquisites,  tending  to  assist  the  holder  in  his 
means  of  subsistence*   Still  however  there  will  remain 
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conridenUe  resources  to  be  supplied,  to  raiae  Chauccr*s  CHAP, 
income  to  the  amount  abore  specified.  These,  as  wa8 
hinted  on  a  former  occasion  *,  may  most  obviously  be  sup*  1374* 
plied  by      BnpposiUon  that  Chaucer  inherited  a  paternal 
fortune  adequate  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  subsistence. 
Nine  years  elapsed  between  the  time  when  we  know  that 
Chaucer  occupied  the  house  granted  him  by  his  sovereign 
on  the  verge  of  Woodstock  Park,  and  the  date  of  his  first 
peii$iou:  and  we  must  perceive  it  to  be  impossible  that' 
Chaucer  should  have  tenanted  a  house,  which  we  have 
found  equal  in  accoAimodatioiis  to  a  modem  house  of 
the  rent  of      IQO  per  armum^  at  a  time  when  he  was 
destitute  in  other  respects  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tims,  by  a  coUadou  of  circumstances,  wc  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  a  reaamable  basis  of  inference  respecting  the: 
external  situation  of  Chaucer,  and  the  figure,  a8  to  opu*^ 
lence  aad  rank,  which  he  made  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem* 
poraries :  and  the  conclusion  b  that,  from  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  at  latest,  his  situation  was  that  of  a  certain 
degree  of  competence  and  ease,  while,  by  the  munificence 
of  his  sovereign,  and  the  attachment  and  affection  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  he  continually  rose,  as  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  to  a  still  higher  degree 
of  opulence. 

Another  inference  not  less  important  to  the  illustration  His  mani  and 
of  the  life  of  Chaucer,  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily,  which  we  are  here  discussing,  Wc 
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CHAP,  may  reasonably  expect  to  deriye  some  light  from  it  upon 

 ―  the  moral  habits  and  social  character  of  the  recdren 

1374.  When  we  meet  with  a  grant  of  ten  tuas  xi  wine  per  annum 
-to  a  nun,  this  is  to  be  considered  abstractedly  only,  as 
property  to  a  certain  amount.  But  the  cstee  of  the  grant 
to  Chaucer  is  not  similar.  The  man  who  received  what 
we  should  now  call  four  bottles  of  wine  a  day  from  th^ 
king's  cellar,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  consumer 
of  wine  to  that  amount.  If  it  had  not  been  intended  for 
actual  consumption,  h  would  hare  been  given  under  .a 

Hute-perw^  different  form.  Chaucer  therefore,  it  appears,  was  a  man 
o£  a  gay  and  convivial  temper,  who,  it  miy  be  presumed, 
seldom  sat  down  to  the  principal  refreshment  of  the  day, 
urithout  the  society  of  two  or  three  chosen  friends,  whose 
manners  and  topics  of  convemtibn  were  congenial  to  hig 
own.  To  Chaucer's  table  then  wc  may  with  sufficient 
propriety  apply  the  verses  in  which  Beaumont  has  eel" 
brated  the  convivial  meetings  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
Jiold  with  Shakespear,  Fletcher  and  Jonson. 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ！  heard  words,  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame^ 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came. 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life  ；  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
Wit,  able,  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past,  wit,  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancell'd  ；  ami,  when  that  was  gone. 
We  left  an  air  behind  us  which  alone 
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Was  able'  to  make  the  two  next  companies  xxxy^ 
Right  witty  ；  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise.  xsssa 
VERSB8  OF  BEAUMONT  TO  JONSOH,  annexed  to  the    13 仏 

Comedy  of  the  Nice  Valour  or  the  Passionate 

Madman. 

A  further  inference  as  to  the  moral  habits  of  Chaucer,  iwUned  to 
which  may  be  collected  with  sufficient  evidence  from  the 
documents  here  referred  to,  and  others  which  will  here- 
after be  produced,  is  that  he  was,  with  respect  to  his 
domestic  economy,  a  man  of  expensive  habits,  and  not 
unfrequently  exposed  to  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Chau- 
cer appears  to  have  loved  travelling,  to  have  loved  society, 
and  to  have  loved  to  see  himself  surrounded  with  gay, 
good*humoured  and  warm-hearted  friends.  We  may 
reasonably  believe  that  his  society  was  select.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  entered  into  a  review  of  the  character  and 
history  of  two  of  his  most  intimate  companions  \  and 
these  may  well  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest- 
Chaucer  was  by  no  means  deficient  ia  all  the  refinement 
that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  could  afford  ；  he  \ras  a 
courtier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  versed  in  literature,  taste 
and  the  fine  arts.  But,  within  these  limits,  he  delighted 
to  unbend  himself,  and  to  enjoy  all  those  relaxations  and 
amusements  which  to  the  delicate  mind  inspire  additional 
zest,  in  consequence  of  the  canons  of  criticism  and  good 
sense  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
in  this  respect  is  sufficiently  visible  in  his  works,  par 麵 


and  to  plea* 
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xxxv?  ticularly  in  the  work,  of  hi&  maturest  years,  the  Caaterbuiy 
Tales }  whftfe  it  is  usually,  and  perhaps  justly,  remadrked 
th«t  the  parts  which  axe  tinctured  with  a  certain  degree  of 
hroatd  and  salacious  humour,  such  as  the  Milleres  Tale  and 
the  Reves  Tale,  together  with  the  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue^ 
are  inferior  to  nothing  in  the  collection.  The  coarseness 
which  we  may  be  iacliaed  to  impute  to  these  productions,,  h 
ascribahle  to  the  poet's  age,  and  not  to  the  poeL  In  a 
word,  Chaucer  was  an  individual  little  disposed  to  monastic 
austerities  ；  and,  though  he  certainly  never  wallowed  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality,  or  forfeited  his  consequence  with  hik 
compatriots  by  dishonourable  indulgences,  yet  he  had 
senses  and  faculties  qualifying  him  to  enjoy  all  the  tem- 
perate pleasures  of  existence,  and  he  was  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  refuse  himself  any  gratifications  which  an  enlight- 
ened and  unfettered  judgment  might  approve* 

We  have  already  seen  great  reason  to  believe  that 
Chaucer  inherited  by  birth  a  moderate  competence.  If 
therefore  he  had  not  been  decisively  of  a  pleasurable  tum^ 
if  he  had  not  been  a  man  somewhat  too  little  inclined  to 
4eny  himself  those  pleasures  which  were  not  exactly  wkhia 
the  limits  of  his  personal  means,  he  would  probably  never 
hav5  been  a  courtier,  or  at  least  not  a  courtier  in  that 
erninent  degree  m  which  we  find  him  to  have  been  such, 
^iionim^"*^  By  this  principle  his  public  history  is  easily  and  naturally 
public  asr.  explained.  Whether  Edward  III.  or  his  queen  Philippa 
were  the  first  spontaneously  to  recognise  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  or  this  circumstance  were  pointed  out  to  them 
by  another,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce.  But  we 
may  easily  perceive  that  his  first  coming  to  court  was  in 
ihQ  character  of  a  man.  of  unparalleled  endowments^  of 
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great  worth,  and  of  a  frank  and  noble  temper,  somtewhat  CHAP, 
too  much  fettered  and  narrowed  in  his  circumstances  ；  and 
as  such,  a  person  peculiarly  proper  to  be  chosen  as  an  object 
of  royal  munificence^  The  king  accordingly  placed  him 
about  the  person  of  a  favourite  son,  invited  him  to  attend 
upon  the  hours  of  royal  recreation,  and  gave  him  a  house 
within  sight  of  one  of  his  most  favourite  retreats.  Two 
years  after,  he  led  Chaucer  with  him  to  the  fidd  in  an  ia>» 
vasion  of  France,  and  probably  gave  him  an  honourable  post 
in  the  armies  of  his  country.  The  next  favour  Chaucer  re" 
ceived  froni  his  sovereign  was  the  pension,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  formerly  discussed.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  continent  ；  and,  a  year  or 
two  subsequently  to  this,  appointed  in  a  public  character  ona 
of  the  English  envojs  to  the  republic  of  Genoa*  In  addition 
to  these  distinctions,  he  received  in  the  present  year  a  grant  of 
a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  to  be  delivered  to  him  during  the 
term  of  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  king's  principal  butler. 

Still  however  Chaucer's  fortune  was  not  equal  to  the  ii  *pp^^ 
openness  and  liberality  of  his  disposition.  In  about  six  of  the  cm* 
weeks  after  the  grant  of  wine  above  mendoaed,  he  reeeived 
a  much  more  considerable  mark  of  the  royal  bounty,  in  the 
appointment  of  comptroller  of  the  dudea  of  customa  in 
the  port  of  London 

What  was  the  value  of  this  office  it  is  not  easy  precisely 
to  ascertain.  It  may  be  considered  in  two"  points  of  view  j. 
as  to  the  sahrj  annexed  to  the  appointment,  and  thr 
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CHAP,  degree  of  consideration  otdiaaiily  yielded  to  the  person  、 
.  who  held  it.  、 
1374.        From  an  inspection  of  the  official  rolls  in  which  the 

^'^hu^u^-*'^  patient  grants  of  the  kings  of  England  in  these  times  are 
recorded,  it  appears  that  there  were  two  contemporaiy 
officers  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  the  dudes  of 
customs  was  principally  confided :  these  are,  the  derk, 
and  the  comptroller.  The  8iq>erinteDdence  of  the  king's 
works  was  in  like  manner  intrusted  to ,  two  persons  with 
similar  denominations.  By  an  examination  of  these  giants 
it  will  be  found  that  the  comptroller  in  each  of  theae  de- 
partments officiated  as  treasurer,  pr,  more  accurately  speak, 
ing,  that  it  was  on  his  visum  and  attention  that  the 
accounts  of  the  clerk  were  settled.  Proceeding  upon  these 
premises,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  persons  va^ed  in 
affairs  of  this  nature,  that  the  comptroller  was  the  principal 
officer,  and  that  the  emoluments  of  his  place  may  reason- 
ably be  concluded  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  die  two. 

Salary  annexed  Chauccr,  iQ  consequcQce  of  the  intrigues  and  convulsions 
of  the  reign  of  -  Richard  11,  forfeited  his  office  of  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  ；  and,  when,  some  years  after-  he  was 
restored  to  favour,  he  received  in  lieu  of  it  the  appoint*- 
melit  of  clerk  of  the  king's  works  \  It  ha£  been  conceived, 
and  we  shall  see  strong  reasons  to  confirm  this  opinicm 
hereafter,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  latter  of  tli^  offices 
were  not  equal  to  the  emoluments  of  the  former.  Chau- 
cer's salary  as  clerk  of  the  works  is  stated  in  the  patent  of 
his  appointment  to  have  been  two  shillings  per  diem  ^  ；  that 
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modem  money,  a  yearly  income  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-  ,  \ 
seven  pounds.    If  then  we  suj^^se  hU  revenue,  inde*  "7*， 
pendentty  of  this  office,  to  have  been  equivalent  to  one 
tkousand  pounds  per  annum  of  modem  money^  we  shall 
see  sufficient  reason  to  consider  Chaucer  as  placed  at  this 
time  in  a  situation  of  comparative  opulence  and  splendour. 

Wc  hare  formcrlj  referred  to  Mr.  Tyrwhit*s  comment  Natim  or  in 
upon  Chaucer's  grant  of  the  patent  office  of  comptroller 
of  the  customs  This  critic  infers,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Chaucer  being  required  to  keep  the  accounts  of  hi» 
office  with  his  own  hand,  that  Edward  III.  "  was  either 
totally  insensible  of  his  poetical  talents,  or  at  least  had 
no  mind  to  encourage  him  in  the  cultivation  or  exercise 
of  thenu" 

This  inference  has  already  been  repelled  in  the  place, 
where  we  first  had  occasion  to  mention  it.  Anoth^ 
answer  arises,  now  that  we  are  brought  to  the  fact  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  narrative.  Edward  IIL  or  his 
queen  paid  an  honourable  homage  to  the  splendour  of 
Chaucer's  poetical  talent  in  the  year  1858  or  earlier,  when 
he  received  from  them  the  donation  of  a  house  at  Wood-^ 
stock.  It  would  indeed  be  harsh  reasoning,  if  what  the  ]dng 
did  in  Idndness  to  Chaucer  sixteen  years  afterward,  should 
forfeit  the  fair  reputation  and  equitable  construction  of  what 
he  had  previously  done  in  the  full  vigour  and  maturity  of 
his  judgment. 

But  let  us  further  recollect  at  what  period  it  was  that  Chaucer  oirei 
Chaucer  obtained  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs: 一  n^t^hT 

king  of  Cas« 

tiile. 


e  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIX,  p.  S87. 
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XXX VL  •  • 

T  T  when  the  king  had  almost  entirely  withdrawn  himeelf  from, 

4374,  the  cares  of  state,  when  the  political  power  of  Chaucer^s 
friend,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  nearly  absolute,  and  when 
accordingly  no  year  passed  without  Cliauc^  receiving; 
from  the  government  one  or  more  substantial  marks  of 
the  favour, with  which  he  was  regarded.  Mr,  Tyrwhit 
therefore  should  have  transferred  the  charge  of  insensi- 
bility to  Chaucer,s  genius,  from  Edward  III,  to  this  il- 
lustrious prince,  whose  confidence  in  Chaucer  was  un«> 
limited,  and  whose  friendship  for  him  was  uadterable*  The 
commentator  certainly  might  have  spared  his  subtle  refine* 
ments  upon  the  exalted  talent  o£  patronage,  as  well  as  the 


Motives  af  the 
ilooation* 


that,  though  Edward  IIL  were  deaf  to  all  the  witcheries  of 
poetry,  he  was  himself  endowed  with  a  true  discernment 
of  its  beauties 『• 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  Chaucer  being  appointed  to 
the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  ；  an  office,  the 
business  of  which  he  not  equivocally  insinuates  was  little 
agreeable  to  his  disposition  *.  Chaucer  aspired  to  a 
generous  style  of  living  and  a  liberal  income.  His  patron 
felt  the  sincerest  inclination  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this 
respect.  Yet  he  scrupled  to  provide  for  him  under  the 
direct  form  of  an  ample  pension.  Though  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  a  few  persons  touched  with  the  love  of  literature  and 


' The  quotation  is  from  the  MansiM: 

Neque  enim,  nisi  chanis  ab  orta 
Bis  superis,  potent  magno  favisee  poetae* 

▼er.  72. 
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the  muses,  knew  what  was  the  honour  due  to  a  poet,  the  c  H  A  p. 
bulk  of  the  British  nobles  of  this  period  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  into  these  feelings.  Nor  were  the 
old  English  barons  endowed  in  a  high  degree  with  a 
pliant  spirit,  or  much  accustomed  to  suppress  the  com- 
ments which  public  measures  excited  in  their  minds. 
They  would  have  murmured,  and  loudly,  if  they  had 
seen  a  plebeian,  who  was  drawn  from  the  haunts  of  trade, 
maintained,  in  what  they  would  have  called  idleness,  with 
an  income  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  high-born  peers 
of  the  realm.  Every  one  knows  the  style  in  which  they 
addressed  their  sovereign  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III,  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Richard  11.  John  of  Gaunt  had  a  delicate 
part  to  perform  amidst  an  aristocracy  of  this  sort  ；  and  he 
was  not  inexperienced  enough  to  imagine  that  he  had 
nothing  to  consult  ia  affairs  of  government  but  his  own 
inclination. 

There  is  a  farther  reason  why  John  of  Gaunt  might 
ftaturally  desire  that  Chaucer  should  hold  an  official  situ  - 
iidon.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  play  the  idle  part  of  a  patron  ； 
he  rather  wished  to  place  the  talents  he  loved,  in  active  em* 
ployments.  This  is  sufficiently*  apparent  in  the  case  of 
Wicliffe.  He  probably  held  to  Chaucer  a  language  some- 
thing like  this :  "  You  are  in  the  full  vigour  of  your  age 
and  constitution.  That  this  vigour  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  your  country,  v^ill  be  equally  advantageous 
to  you  and  to  me.  The  reins  of  the  English  government 
are  confided  to  my  hands  ；  I  ought  not  to  withdraw  my- 
self from  this  responsibility,  if  I  desired  it.  I  want  your 
advice  ；  I  want  the  assistance  of  your  talents.  I  shall  often 
feel  prompted  to  consult  your  admirable  judgment,  the 
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rectitude  of  your  views,  and  your  knowledge  of,  the 
world  and  of  the  human  heart  ；  and  it  is  more  frank  an(} 
manly  that  the  man  whDse  counsels  I  pursue  should  fill  ai) 
ostensible  office,  than  that  he  should  be  my  adviser  secret 
and  ^inavowed.  You  owe  yourself  to  your  country  and 
your  friend  j  and  I  require  this  at  your  hands.  On  the 
other  side,  if  you  desire  poetical  fame,  your  compliancy 
with  my  wishes  will  assist  your  attainment  of  that  object. 
Man  is  a  complex  being,  and  is  affected  with  mixed  con- 
siderations  ；  and  your  contemporaries  will  listen  with  far 
different  feelings  to  your  beautiful  and  elevate^  productioasr 
if  they  flow  from  an  ambassador  and  a  minister  of  state, 
than  if  you  renuined  obscurely  sheltered  under  your  natal 
roof  in  the  city  in  which  you  were  bom,  or  sequestered 
among  the  groves  and  streams  which  adorn  your  neighs 
bourhood  at  Woodstock*'* 
Bu  domestic,  There  waa  yet  another  reason  why  Chaucer  might  desire 
wealth  and  a  situation  calculated  to  excite  the  respect  of 
the  world.  He  had  been  for  some  time  married,  and  was: 
now  pretty  certainly  a  father  ；  ThomaB  Chaucer,  ^peaker 
pf  the  house  of  commons  m  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV^ 
must  by  this  tune  have  been  born.  la  his  person  his  illufr^ 
trious  father  raised  a  family  ；  and  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that 
vhat  he  actually  did,  he  previously  intended  to  do.  Froia 
thi$  time  therefore  we  are  to  consider  Chaucer  in  a  new 
- point  of  view.  His  sitimtion  was.  no  longer  a  doubtful 
one.  He  no  longer,  in  the  contemptucnia  phraseology  of 
Dr*  Johnson  \  "  hung  loose  upon  society?.    He  appeared 
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itk  two  Wayd  under  a  character  which  mankind  are  prone  to  CHAP, 
regard  with  a  certain  degree  tof  esteem.    He  was  the  re-  * 
potable  master  of  i  family,  embracing  within  its  limits  ^374. 
the  principal  of  those  natural  chanties  which  have  so  my- 
sterious and  irresistiUe  a  power  over  the  hum 抑 heart. 
And  he  was  a  man  in  office  and  authority,  whom  many 敏 a  officui 
approached  as  solicitors,  the  equity  of  whose  decisions 
many  waited  with  anxiety,  and  who  might  expect,  ac- 
cordingly' as  he  should  conduct  himself,  to  be  pursued  with 
curses,  or  looked  up  to  with  thoughts  of  gratitude  and 
blessing,  by  multitudes. 

Beside  the  grants  to  Chaucer  alread^r  enumerated,  a  suppoied 
i^uestion  has  also  arisen  of  another.  This  is  mentioned  in  ywiyn 二 
the  Life  prefixed  to  Uny's  edition  in  these  terms :  "  Not 
long  after  [the  pension  of  1 3fl7]»  we  find  him  gentleman  of 
the  king,8  privy  chamber,  slnd  by  that  title  the  king  granted 
to  him  by  letters  patents  dated  in  (he  forty-ffith  year  of 
his  reign,  the  further  sum  of  twenty  marks  per  ankum 
during  life."  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  speaking  ef  the  same  par- 
ticular, says,  "  Mr.  Speght,  who  omits  this  grant  [the 
pension  of  1367},  mentions  one  of  the  same  purport  in  the 
45  E.  in.  in  which  Chaucer  is  styled  VaUttus  Hospitif^ 
which  he  translates 一 Grome  of  the  Pailace? 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  veracity  in 
different  authors,  treating  of  subjects  of  this  sort.  The 
biographer,  coadjutor  of  Urry,  states,  as  we  see,  the 
assertion  of  Chaucer  receiving  from  Edward  IIL  a  second 
grant  of  twenty  marks  per  annum  during  life,  in  the  most 
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' cover  as  they  can,  whether  his  assertion  be  founded  in 
official  records,  or  in  the  personal  effironteiy  of  the  writer* 
Mr.  Tyrwhit,  though  equally  erroneous  in  hie  statement,  • 
has  furnished  a  clue  enabling  ug  to  detect  the  misrepre* 
seatation  both  of  him  and  of  his  predecessor. 

But  the  most  remarkable  way  in  which  this  supposed 
fact  of  a  second  pension  is  represented,  is  in  the  article  of 
Chaucer  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  writer  of  this 
article  copies  'verbatim  the  sentence  above  quoted  from 
Urry's  coadjutor.  He  does  not  however  stop  here.  He 
inserts  in  his  "margin  a  reference  to  substantiate  his  assertion, 
in  this  form,  "  45  Ed.  III.  p.  3.  nu  7  ；"  established  abbre- 
viations,  which,  put  into  words  at  length,  signify  "  Patent 
Rolls  of  the  forty*fifth  year  of  Edward  III,  part  (or  roll) 
the  third,  membrane  (or  skia)  the  seventh/*  Thus  he 
boldly  cites  the  higbeet  authority  which  can  be  exhibited 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  to  confirm  his  assertion. 
. - How  then  4oea  the  fact  itself  stand  ？  The  patent  rolls  of 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  are  two  only  ；  therj^  is 
no  third  paru  That  I  might  completely  establish  or  refute 
the  statement  of  the  Biographia,  I  imposed  upon  myself 
the  unnecessary  task  of  looking  through  the  patents  of 
that  year.  There  ia,  as  might  easily  have  been  conceiv- 
ed, IK),  such  patent.  The  whole  reference  is  of  that  sort 
which  is  best  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  a  fabrica- 
tion of  history."  And  thia  in  a  work,  which  purports 
to  be  a  monument  of  our  national  literature.  It  is 
so  printed  in  the  edition  of  1748.  It  so  stands  without 
change  or  •examination  in  the  edition  of  1/84.  Wc 
shall  have  several  further  occasions  to.  aaimadvert  upoi]t 
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the  forgeries  which  occur  in  the  article  of  Chaucer  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  single  authority  of  Mr. 
Speght,  upon  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  coadjutor  of  Uny,  of  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and  of 
the  Biographia,  are  entirely  founded*  Now  Mr.  Speght's 
reference  is  to  the  Pe//is  Exttus  Scaccarii  of  45  E 
and,  as  he  takes  no  notice  of,  and  had  never  seen,  the 
patent  grant  of  1 367，  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  careless  reader, 
after  the  patent  of  】367  had  been  brought  to  light,  to 
regard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Speght  as  referring  to  a  second 
grant  to  the  same  amount,  four  years  subsequent  to  the 
former.  But  what  is  the  fact  ？  The  Fellis  Exkus  Scaccarii 
18  **  a  skin  recording  the  issues  of  the  exchequer  ；"  and 
therefore  the  reference  of  Mr.  Speght  18  iK)t,  as  he  hastily 
styles  it,  to  a  grant  of  45  £•  III,  but  to  Chaucer's  receipt 
in  that  year  for  a  payment  of  money  on  a  grant  pre- 
viously existing*  A  similar  receipt  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  produce  in  another  place.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Speght 
thcrefcxre,  when  duly  examined,  affords  not  the  slightest 
foundation  to  the  idea  of  a  second  pension  granted  to 
Chaucer,  in  the  year  1371. 

There  is  however  one  thing  remarkable  in  the  record 
produced  by  Mr.  Speght,  and  that  is  the  addition  by  which 
Chaucer  is  designated,  Vakttus  HospitH.  This  term  can 
scarcely  be  construed  aa  meaning  lesa,  than  that  the  poet 
actually  possessed  an  appointment  of  some  kind,  not  yet 
traced  in  the  records,  in  the  royal  houshold. 
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While  Chaucer  held  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs,  he  wrote  his  poem  entitled  the  House  of  Fame, 
This  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Tyxwhit  with  sufficient  probability 
from  a  pAss^e^  in  the  poem  which  seems  to  have  an  allusion 
to  bU  official  employments^  and  which  we  shall  presently^ 
have  occafiion  to  quote. 

The  HoiMe .  of  Fame  is  a  Dream  ；  a  species  of  com* 
position  which  continually  presents  itselfto  our  observation, 
uoong  the  productions  of  the  thirteenth  and  foHowing 
centuries*    Id  is  full  of  imagination  ；  a  beauty  congenial 
to,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in,  a  peifbnnance  of  this 
clag8.    It  abounds  in  passages  of  a  philosophical  cast,  as 
might  wtU  be  expected  from  a  mind  like  Chaucer's,  in  the 
fioll  maturity  of  its  faculties*    And  it  is  interspersed,  like 
the  poem  of  William  de  Lorris  and  John  de  Meun,  with 
traits  of  human  nature  and  strokes  of  humour,  excel- 
lences not  most  obviously  to  be  looked  for  in  a  composi- 
tion the  subject  of  which  is  supernatural. 

In  a  sort  of  prologue  to  his  poem,  Chaucer  enumerates, 
with  a  singular  fertility  of  invention,  all  the  different 
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iypothescs  that  may  be  framed,  and  aolutioiw  that  may  CHAP, 
be  assigned,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of 
dreams.    He  then  proceeds  to  observe  that 


― never:*  sithen  I  was  borne, 
Ne  no  man  &  ell^s  me  beforne, 
*  Met  ten,  I  trowe  stedfastly. 
So  wonderfull  a  dreme  as  L 

ver.  59. 

The  period  of  this  dream  Chaucer  has  assigned  to  the 
tenth  of  December  ；  and  he  invokes  the  God  of  Sleep  to 
assist  him  to  tell  his  dream  aright.  This  introductory^ 
portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  eveiy 
&yourable  event  may  attend  upon  those  of  his  readers. 


That  tftketh  well,  and  scorneth  nought, 
Ne  it  misdemen  in  her  thought  ； 

ver.  91. 


while  en  tfce  contrary  the  author  wi»lm  to  them  who  shall  ch»ioer'«  ^a* 

sibility  to 

misdeem  of  his  production^  that  every  harm  they  aceam  ^ritkhm. 
ef  by  night  or  by  day  may  overtake  them,  "  with  80che 
coadusion"  as  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  experienced^  v^ho 
(according  to  Chaucer)  perished  a  gibbet,  ia  cooforiaity 
to  a  vision  whiok  had .  predicted  to  him  that  mch  should 
be  his  fate.  It  is  not  probable  that  Chaucer  would  have 
stained  his  page  with  what  he  truly  calls  so  •  uncharitable  sl 
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wish,  if  his  productions  had  not  been  exposed  to  censure 
and  criticism,  and  if  he  had  not  been  unduly  sensible  to 
what  carpers  and  cavillers  alleged  against  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  curiosity  for  us  to  figure  to  ourselves  the 
sort  of  animadversions  and  mockeries  with  which  the  beaux 
esprits  of  the  fourteenth  century  affected  to  amuse  and 
instruct  their  gaping  audiences  ；  and  we  are  bound  to 
recollect  that,  though  reviewers  and  journalists  are  the 
spawn  of  a  more  recent  period,  yet  Homer  had  his  Zoilus, 
Virgil  his  Bavius,  and  Chaucer  his  nameless  adversaiy, 
whose  censures,  as  we  are  taught  on  this  occasion,  he 
could  not  hear  without  some  diminution  of  his  Christian 
charity. 

The  first  book  of  the  House  of  Fame  entirely  consists 
of  a  description  of  an  imaginary  Temple  of  Venus,  made 
of  glass,  and  adorned  on  every  side  with  "  portraitures," 
the  subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  iEneid  of  Virgil. 
Ovid,  Qaudian  and  Dante  are  spoken  of  in  the  course  of 
the  description,  but  the  honour  of  having  his  stories 
chosen  for  delineations  to  adorn  the  Temple  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  Mantuan  bard.  Having  viewed  these 
portraitures,  the  author  is  seized  with  a  desire  to  examine 
into  the  site  of  this  extraordinary  edifice,  which  appeared 
to  be  finished  in  a  very  exquisite  style,  but  in  which  he 
perceived  no  vestige  of  any  living  inhabitant. 

When  I  out  of  the  dor 豸 cam, 
I  faste  abouten  me  behelde : 
Then  sawe  I  but  a  largi  felde. 
As  farre  as  ever  I  might  se, 
Withoutcn  toune,  or  house,  or  trc, 
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Or  bushe,  or  grasse,  or  '  ered  laade 
For  all  the  felde  was  ^ut  of  sande, 
As  smal  a&  men  niaye  se  at  eye 
In  the  desert^s  of  Lybye  ； 
Ne  ferther  no  maner  cretare. 
That  is  yformed  by  nature, 
Ne  sawe  I  rae  to  «  rede  or  wissc. 

Astonished  at  this  uninterrupted  and  extensive  solitude, 
Chaucer  exclaims, 

O  Christ,  thought  I>  that  art  in  blisse, 
From  fan  ton  and  illusion 
Me  save  ！  and  with  devocyon 
Mine  eyea  to  the  heven  I  caste. 

ver.  492. 

In  this  attitude  he  discovers  an  eagle  of  colossal  size^ 
soaring  "  fast  hj  the  sun." 

It  was  of  goMe,  and  shone  so  bright 
That  never  sawe  men  soche  a  sight  ； 
h  But  yf  the  heven  had  ywonnc 
Al  newe  of  God  another  sonne. 
So  shone  the  egles  fethers  bright : 
And  somwhat  downwarde  gan  it  light 

ver.  50S. 

This  extraordinary  creature  in  his  flight  discoverB  BookiL 


CHAP. 

xxxvu. 


ver,  480. 


' cared,  uabk..  •  ooviuel  or  iattract,  *  BtU  UnleHi 
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CHAP.  Chaucer  ；  and,  immediately  pouncing  upon  him,  bears 
•  him  away  in  his  talons,  and  carries  him  along  through 
Journey  of    thc  rcgions  of  the  air.    The  poet  is  at  first  stupified  with 

Chaucer  to  ^  •  ■ 

Fame'"'**  teiTor  ；  but,  being  encouraged  by  his  conductor,  who 
addresses  liim  with  articulate  sounds. 

Right  in  the  sam6  voice  and  *  stevea 
That  liseth  one  that  I  can  ^  neven. 
For  it  I  was  godely  saide  to  me 
So  as  it  ever  wonte  to  be, 

ver.  53. 

he  begins  to  consider  with  himself,  whether  it  were  Ju- 
piter's Intention,  whose  messenger  the  eagle  is  of  course 
supposed  to  be,  to  make  him  a  star,  or  to  remove  him, 
as  Ganymede  and  Romulus  were  removed,  from  earth, 
and  introduce  him  into  the  convocation  of  the  Gods. 
The  eagle  however,  who  understands  his  thoughts,  tells 
him  that  lie  is  commissioned  with  no  such  purpose,  though 
his  object  is  friendly  ；  but  that  Jupiter,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  constancy  of  his  services  to  Cupid  and 
Venus 


To  niaken  bokes,  sanges  and  clitees^ 

ver.  114 


and  the  little  extent  of  his  knowledge  respecting  men  and 
their  affairs,  had  determined  to  reward  his  virtue,  and 
enlighten  his  •  understaading,  hj  permitting  him  to  visit 


ipeedu,  *  aame-'  '  addiessed  ta  me  kindly 象 
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Hti  principle! 
of  philusopby. 


the  House  of  Fame.  The  eagle  then  enters  into  a  phi-  chap, 
losophical  disqumtion,  intended  to  instruct  Chaucer  in  the 
principle  to  which  the  House  of  Fame  is  indebted  for  its 
existence.  He  tells  the  poet,  that  every  thing  ia  nature 
tends  to  its  stead  or  place,  where  it  may  best  be  preserved, 
and  obtain  the  most  prosperous  and  suitable  being  ；  as 
stones  tend  to  the  earth,  as  rivers  to  the  sea,  as  fishes  have 
their  healthful  condition  in  the  water,  and  trees  strike 
out  and  spread  their  roots  beneath  the  ground.  So  sound, 
adds  he,  naturally  diffuses  itself,  and  mounts.  To  reader  this 
more  obvious  to  the  poet's  apprehension,  his  guide  makes  use 
of  the  simile  of  the  pebble  in  the  lake,  which  produces  a  larger 
and  a  larger  circle,  till  the  last  reaches  on  every  side  the  con- 
fining shores  ；  nor  does  the  commotion  which  is  generated 
rest  only  upon  the  surface,  but  the  water  is  equally  moved 
to  its  lowest  bed,  though  we  do  not  see  h,  in  like  manner 
as  sound  is  propagated  in  every  direction.    Nor  is  this  all : 


that  same  kindly  stede  y、vis 
That  eveiy  thinge  enclin'd  to  is, 
Yhath  also  his    kyndelyche  Steele  ； 


ver.  319. 


and  in  this- manner  every  sound  that  ascends  into  the  air, 
has  a  further  tendency,  when  mounted,  to  repair  to  tht 
House  of  Fame,  which  is  seated  equally  distant  from  the 
heaven,  the  earth  and  sea. 

While  the  eagle  is  thus  engaged  In  unfolding  the 
principles  of  nature,  he  proceeds  in  his  flight,  Chaucer 


He 


his  flight 
the  caichy 


" kindly. 
B  B  2 


、M 


CHAP. 
XXXVIL 


the  mctcorSi 
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beholds  from  on  high  the  fields,  the  plains  and  the  motia- 
tains,  the  forests  and  some  of  their  more  terrible  inha" 
bitants,  the  giant-^trees  the  fathers  of  the  w0od;  the  citieq; 
the  rivers,  and  the  ships  sailing  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  He  afterward  passes  through  the  region  of  meteors, 
amidst 


Cloud^s,  mist^s  and  tempestes, 

Snowes  and  hailes  and  raines  and  windes, 

And  the  engendringe  in  °  her  kiqdes. 

•  ver.  458. 


and  the  oon- 
tttUatiaQS. 


flis  arrivaL 


At  length  he  arrives  at  the  monsters  of  the  celestial  sphere 
and  of  the  zodiac.  The  hint  of  this  part  of  Chaucer's 
description  is  taken  from  the  journey  of  Phaeton  in  the 
Metamorphoses.  He  ascends  higher  than  Alexander  or 
Scipio  had  evier  done  in  their  dreams,  or  Icarus  in  fable* 
In  fine  he  reaches  the  spot  toward  which  his  journey  was 
directed,  and  is  informed  by  his  conductor,  in  answer  to 
his  enquiries,  that  in  all  this  house  which  is  before  him 
there  does  not  exist  one  living  being  ；  but  that  it  is  peopled 
with  shadows,  since  every  speech  that  arrives  there,  has  no 
sooner  come,  than  it  assumes  the  shape,  and  appears  in  the 
exact  likeness,  of  the  person  who  spoke  it. 


Be  he  clothed  in  red  or  blake, 
0  Wher  man  or  woman,  he  or  she. 


ver,  570, 


their. 


•  Whether. 
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The  poet  and  his  conductor  now  separate  ；  znd  Chkticcr  CHAR 
advances  toward  the  castle  or  palace  from  -which  his  pro*  XXXVII. 
duction  derives  its  name.  It  is  placed  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
which  he  climbs  with  much  difficulty.  The  surface  of  the 
rock  shines  more  clear  than  polished  glass,,  and  the  traveller 
is  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  species  of  matter  of 
which  the  rock  is  composed.  He  finds  however  at  last, 
that  it  is 


B6ok  III. 

CutleofFame 
erected  upon 
a  rock  of  lot. 


A  roche  of  yse,  and  not  of  stele. 


ver.  40, 


and  expresses  his  surprise  at  discovering  so  splendid  an 
edifice  placed  upon  so  frail  a  foundation.  The  rock  is 
epgraved  on  all  sides  wkh  the  names  of  persons  who 
at  difierefi^t  periods  had  enjoyed  a  high  r^utatioo  ； 
but  in  most  parts  the  surface  is  thawed,  and  the  names 
are  difficult  to  read,  one  or  more  letters  having  disap- 
peared from  each.  On  one  side  however,  where  the 
rock  is  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  the  castle,  the  writ， 

ing  w 

As  fresbe,  as  men  had  written  ^hem  there 
The  self  daie,  or  that  veny  houre, 
That  I  on  hem  began  to  *  pour" 

ver.  66. 

As  soon  as  Chaucer  had  reached  the  castle,  he  discovers 
that  it  is  constructed  of  one  perfect  beryl^  "  withouten 


them :  the  names 


poie. 


1^0 
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xxxvir. 

Outside  of  the 
castle. 


Its  internal  ar- 
chitecture 
and  ap- 
peanace. 


peces  or  joyaynges."  The  style  of  building  is 
nificent  and  full  of  ornament^ 


mag* 


As  barbicans  and  pinnacles, 
Iniag'ries  and  tabernacles. 


ver.  99. 


together  with  windows  as  multitudinous  as  flakes  in  a 
snow-storm.  In  each  of  the  pinnacles  are  niches,  where 
stand  minstrels,  relater»  of  gests,  trumpeters  and  professors 
of  martial  music. 


And  all  that  ioogeth  unto  fame  ； 


ver.  110. 


as  well  as  jogelours,  magicians,  tragetours,  sorceresses  and 
witches,  and  all  such  persons  as  hj  supernatural  or  necro- 
mantic art  secure  to  themselves  an  ignominious  notoriety. 

All  this  is  on  the  outside  of  the  castle.  Chaucer,  after 
having  surveyed  the  building,  enters  at  the  gate  ；  and, 
as  he  is  entering,  meets  a  multitude  of  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants issuing  forth,  imsily  engaged  in  proclaiming  the 
praises  of  the  Goddess,  and  of  her  rich  and  opulent 
suitors*  The  description  of  the  divinity  of  the  place,  who 
is  seated  above  a  '  dais,  upon  an  imperial  chair  carved  of 
dazzling  carbuncle,  is  taken  from  Virgil  and  Ovid.  She 
is  full  of  eyes,  of  ears  and  of  tongues  ；  she  has  wings  on 
her  feet  ；  and,  though  at  first  she  seems  only  a  cubit  in 


r  An  elevated  floor,  usually  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  an  apartment  of  state. 
See  Vd.  I,  Chap.  VIII,  p.  158. 
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height,  she  presently  after  appears  with  her  feet  touching  CHAP, 
the  earth,  and  her  head  among  the  stars.  •  xxxvii. 

But,  Lord  ！  the  •  perrie,  and  the  rich  esse 

I  sawe  sittyng  on  the  Goddesse  ； 

And  the  hev6nly  melodie 

Of  song6s  full  of  armonie 

I  herde  about  her  trone  '  isong. 

That  all  the  palais  wall  "  yrong  ！ 

So  songe  the  mightiemsu^,  she 

That  cleped  is  Caliope, 

And  her  seven  'sustern^  ekCj, 

That  in  ，  her  faces  semen  meke. 

And  evermore  eternally 

Thei  song  of  Fame. 

ver.  305. 

From  the  dais,  upon  which  the  Goddess  is  seated,  to  the  worthiet 

曹 boM 

door,  there  is  a  numerous  range  of  pillars  of  difierent  r|«cupf 
kinds  of  metals,  and  each  of  these  pillars  is  surmounted  hj 
the  images  of  Tari6us  historians  and  writers  rf  gests  and 
adventures.  There  i$  some  obscurity  in  this  part  of  the 
poem  to  the  reader  who  should  endeavour  to  draw  out  to 
his  fancy  the  *  objects  describckl.  The  hall  itself  has  the 
same  faculty  as  the  deity  who  inhabits  it,  being  by  degrees 
enlarged  to  a  thousand  times  the  dimensions  that  it  oc- 
cupied when  Chaucer  first  surveyed  it.  Of  one  of  the 
pillars  the  author  expressly  remarks,  and  by  parity  of 
reason  it  would  seem  that  this  observation  might  be  ex* 


preciotK  stones*         *  sung.  ■  rung.         *  sisters*         ^  th^ 
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CHAP,  tended  to  the  rest,  that  it  was  as  "  hie  as  he  might  se." 
I  Fame  herself  sustains  upon  her  shoulders 

*  Both 6  the  arm 63  and  the  name 

Of  tho  that  haddea  larg6  fame  ； 

ver.  S2K 

such  as  Alexander  and  Hercules.  This  seems  to  mean 
that  her  robe  was  adorned  with  their  name  and  blazonry* 
Many  of  the  pillars  sustain  several  figures  each :  of  course 
the  figures  must  be  supposed  to  be  small,  and,  where  the 
capital  is  as  "  hie  as  he  might  se,"  the  groups  would  be 
barely  discernible.  The  same  expression  is  again  applied 
to  the  historians  as  had  before  been  applied  to  the 
Goddess,  that  they  bear  upon  their  shoulders  the  fame  of 
the  coyntries  whose  annals  they  recorded  ；  and  this,  if  it 
was  attended  with  any  definite  idea  in  the  poet's  mind, 
iQuat  of  course  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  had 
garments  in  like  manner  embroidered  with  names  and 
bla^pniy.  Upon  the  first  pillar  are  placed  eight  historiaos 
of  the  Jews  ；  but  que  only  of  thea^,  Josepbus,  hag  a 
name  in  Chaucer,  The  second  supports  the  single  figure 
ipf  Statiua,  the  preserver  of  thie  fyme  of  Thebes.  Tht 
third  is  surmounted  by  six,  $gure^^  each  "  bueie  for  to 
bere  up  Troye :,,  these  are  Homer,  I>ares,  Titus  [Dictys]  % 
JLoUtus  b, 


' thoae, 

•  Warton,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  haf  changed  this  name  into  Livji 
Tyrwhit  writes  it  Ditus  :  See  his  Glossary. 

b  Considering  that  the  storiea  of  Troilui  and  Creseide,  and  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  were  both  tnndated  bj  Boccaccio  aud  by  Chaucer  ；  that  the  orig^al 
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The  next  two  pillars  sustaia  the  single  figures  of  VlrgU  CHAP. 
and  Ovid.    The  sixth  supports  Lucan,  and  xxxvii. 

all  these  clerk es. 
That  write  of  Rom^  might ie  werkes : 

▼er.  4 1 S. 


and  the  seventh  Claudian.  Warton  *  supposes  that 
species  of  censure  is  designed  in  placing  Lucan  among  the 
Roman  hbtorians,'  according  to  the  decision  of  Quintilian, 
that  he  is  oratmribus  magis  quam  poetis  annumerandu:.  But 
this  b  without  foundation*  In  the  times  in  which  Chaucer 
lived,  every  relater  of  *  gests  was  looked  to  rather  for  facts 
than  fiction,  and  considered  as  a  reporter  of  valuable  in- 
formation, before  he  was  rated  by  his  merits  as  a  poet. 
Beside  these  seven  pillars  ia  the  House  of  Fame,  there  were 
innumerable  others  ；  so  that 

The  hall  was  all 在 full  iwis 

Of  hem  that  wittea  old  *jesti«, 

As  ben  on  tre^  rokes  nest^  : 

vcr.  424. 

and  Chaucer  seems  to  decline  entering  into  further  par 一 


SQthor  of  the  latter  b  wholly  unkDown  ；  Ifaat  thef  were  the  work  of  the  same  age; 
and  that  LoUius  is  placed  to  ^uniliaity  by  Qunoer  opoo  a  footing  with  thegmtest 
writen  ；  it  it  not  yetj  improbable  that  tbe^  were  both  the  production  of.  this 
author,  and  that  Chancer  tranhted  the  one  and  the  other  from  the  Latin  ui 
which  he  had  composed  them. 

c  VoL  I,  Sect,  ziTt  *  Gnta,  memorable  actions. 
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XXXVJl. 


Peiuioners  in 
the  House 
of  Fame. 


Tbeir  varying 
success* 


ticulars,  rather  from  the  inexhaustibkii^s  of  the  wbject, 
than  from  a  conception  that  those  whom  he  had  i>amed  are 
of  a  class  more  worthy  than  those  he  passes  in  general  terms. 

Having  described  the  structure  of  the  castle,  and  what- 
ever it  contains  of  inanimate,  we  come  next  to  the  suitora 
who  Address  themselves  to  the  Goddess,  and  intreat  to 
obtain  of  her  a  boon.  In  this  part  of  the  work  Chaucer 
has  displayed  considerable  humour.  Fanie  is  ingeniously 
feigned  by  him  to  be  the  sister  of  Fortune,  and  not  less 
c^pric).oua  in  h^r  frowns  and  her  smileB  ；  the  poet  hereby 
insinuating  that  the  firm  and  noble  mind  wiH  look  ivith 
ao  less  indifierence  upon  the  decreeci  of  the  one  thka  lipon 
tho^e  of  the  othen 

And  some  of  hem  she  graunted  sone. 
And  some  she  *  warned  well  and  faire, 
' 、         And  sam€  she  graunted  the  contraire 
Of  f  her  askyng  all  utterlie  : 
But  this  I  say  you  tru61ie. 
What  that  her  grace  was  I  **nc  wist  ； 
For  of  these  folke  full  well  I  wist, 
Thei  had  gode  ftme  *  eche  deserved 
Although  thei  were  diversely  served. 

ver.  448. 

^iiaandhii  ^  Wli6h  the  C^oddess  begins  to  attend  to  tlie  petitions  sub-- 
ttumpew.    mitted  to  her,  she  dispatches  a  messenger  to  summon  to' 
her  aid  iEolus  God  of  the  Winds,  who  immediately  pre- 


refused  whK  smooth'  and  gentle  speech.  '  their.- 

her  grace  seems  here  to  denote  her  rule  of  dtciswtL* 
could. Qot  diviiie«i  *  forte  alike*. 
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«cnte  himself  wiA  his  two  trumpets,  of  "  dere  laude"  and  C  H  a  p. 
of  "  sclaunder 广 the  former  made  of  gold,  xxxvii. 

And  certes  all  the  bretb,  that  went 
Out  of  this  trumpis  mouths,  smelde 
As  then  a  pot  full  of  baunre  helde 
Emong  a  basket  full  of  roses  ； 

ven  594. 

the  other  made  of  brass,  its  colour  the  deepest  black,  and 
issuing  (com  its  inoiitli,  when  blown  upon,  a  smoke 

•      Blacke,  blue  and  grenishe^  swartishe^  rede. 
And  it  stanke  as  the  pitte  of  hell.  ' 

ver.  557. 

The  first  company  of  petitioners  implore  to  obtain  the 
fame  which  they  have  deserved  by  their  worthy  deeds,  but 
the  Goddess  refuses  to  employ  JEolus  respecting  them,  and 
dismisses  them  without  a  decision.  The  second  company- 
prefer  a  similar  petition,  but  with  a  more  unfortunate 
issue. 

And  thou,  Dan  JEolus,  quod  she. 
Take  forth e  thy  trompe  anone,  let  se. 
That  is  icleped  Sclaunder  light. 
And  blowe  *  her  loos,  that  every  wight 
Spcfce  of  hem  harme  and  ahreu^dnesse 
Iq  stede  of  gode  and  worthinesses 


her  loos }  their  fame 

c  c  a 
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For  thou  shalt  trumpe  all  the  contraire 
Of  that  thei  have  cLoen  well  and  faire. 

vcr.  533» 

The  third  comp?iny,  whose  case  is  the  same,  obtain  a  praise 
beyond  their  deserts.    The  fourth  band  of  suitors. 

But  certaine  thei  were  ^  wotwler  fewe, 

.     said,  Certes,  ladie  bright. 
We  have  doen  well  with  all  our  mighty 
But  we  ne  "kepe  to  haven  fame, 
*  Hideth  our  work6s  and  our  name. 

vcr.  60 1  • 

The  capricious  deity  yields  to  their  demand  ；  but,  an- 
other set  preferring  the  same  request,  she  reproaches 
them  with  indignation  for  the  contempt  with  which 
t^ey  regard  herj^  and  orders  their  worth  to  be  instantly 
proclaimed  so  loudj^  that  all  the  world  may  resound  with 
it.    The  two  following  companies  consist,  of  empty  cox- 
combs who  desire  to  have  a  lying  reputation  of  women^s 
favours  ；  and,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  first  are 
successful,  and  the  second,  being  refused^  are  given  up  to 
universal  mockery  and  contempt.    Two  more  bands  of 
petitioners  close  the  procession :  these  are  wicked  men  ^ 
the  former  intreat  to  be  renowned  for  all  the  virtues  which 
they  have  not,  and  are  refused  ；  the  latter  piay  to  be  uni- 
versally spoken  of  for  their  dishonest  and  atrocious  acts^ 
and  obtain  their  i;eque8t :  the  spokesman  of  this  band  ia 


*  wondroiw*  ■  desire.  ■  Hide,  unperativc. 
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Erostratus^  who  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  CHAP. 

，  XXXVII 

{Chaucer  says,  by  mistake,  of  Isis  at  Athens],  that  by  so      .  .  • 
doing  he  might  live  to  eternal  abhorrence,  to  baffle  which 
ihonstrous  desire  the  magistrates  of  the  city  pasaed  a  law, 
declaring  it  criminal  to  mention  his  name* 

Chaucer  having  witnessed  this  scene,  a  stranger  accosts  ckauccr*tpro. 

, ,  秦  fened  «tu<- 

hun,  enqumng  what  was  his  errand  thither,  and  whether    »*ti©o  or 
he  also  had  come  in  pursuit  of  reputation. 

Nay,  o  for  sothe,  flrende,  quod  I, 

I  come  nat  hither,  Pgraunt  mercy, 

For  no  soche  cause,  by  my  hed  ； 

Sufficeth  me,  ^  as  I  were  ded. 

That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  Iionde  : 

I  wot  my  seife  best  howe  I '  stonde : 

For  what  I  •drfe,  or  what  I  thhike, 
'  I  wol  my  selfen  al  it  drinke, 

•  Certainly  for  the  mor6  parte, 

, *  As  ferforth  as  I  can  mine  arte^ 

ver.  785- 

Chancer  proceeds  to  complain  to  the  stranger  that  he  House  of 
18  disappointed  ；  that  he  knew,  before  he  came  hither,  that 
many  men  in  many  ways  are  desirous  of  fame  ;  but  that  • 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  to  learn  some  new  things,  tidings 
(he  knew  not  what) 

Of  love*  or  of  soche  thing^  glade. 

▼cr.  799^ 


fisTBOoth.  P  gramt  mcrci,  great  thanks.  ,  when  I  am  dtti& 

«tand.         •  suffer.  *  As  far  as  I  know  mj  pba  of  life* 
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C  tt  A  P.  On  this  intimation,  the  stranc-er  conducts  him  out  of  the 

XXXVII.  ,  o  • 

•  castle,  to  the  House  of  Tydinges.  This  house  is  con-r 
structed  entirely  of  twigs  of  various  colours,  and  is  shaped 
like  a  cage.  It  appears  to  be  circular,  and  the  diameter  is 
sixty  miles  in  length.  The  avenues  to  it  are  as  numerouft 
as  leaves  on  trees,  and  the  roof  is  pierced  with  a  thou- 
sand holes  to  let  the  sounds  escape.  It  has  besides  the 
quality  of  whirling  about  with  a  restless  motion  as  ewift 
as  thought,  so  that  Chaucer  is  at  a  loss  how  to  effect 
his  entrance.  In  this  dilemma,  he  is  unexpectedly  re- 
lieved by  his  conductor  the  eagle,  who  once  again  takea 
him  up  in  his  talons,  and  carries  him  through  a  window 
into  the  hall.  This  apartment  Chaucer  finds  so  crowded 
that  he  has  scarcely  room  to  stand  ；  .  and  all  the  persons 
within  are  busily  employed  in  repeating  to  each  other 
tidings  of  war  and  peace,  accord  and  strife,  rest  and  tra- 
vail, life  and  death,  plenty  aad  famine,  prosperity  and 
misfortune,  fair  weather  and  tempert,  of  maihriages. 

Of  gode  and  of  misse  government. 
Of  fire,  and  divers  accident, 

ver.  885. 

eked  biit  with  inventions  and  prophecies,  uttered  sometimes 
in  whisper  and  sometimes  aloud,  and  confirmed  with 
oaths.  No  sooner  has  one  heard  a  thing,  thaq  he  is  eager 
to  comOiunicate  it  to  another,  "  "  Or  it  a  forlonge  way 
was  olde  ；"  and,  every  time  it  is  repeated,  something  is 


Ere. 
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added  to  die  tale  of  the  former  relaten  When  any  story  C 
is  grown  to  a  certain  size,  it  instantly  hastens  to  the  world  s 
below  ；.  and  Chaucer  sometimcfs  sees  a  truth  and  a  lie 
ftrugglzng  with  each  other  for  a  passage,  and  no  otherwise 
able  to  escape,  than  hj  forming  an  agreement,  and  pro- 
mising that  they  will  xx^nstantly  travel  t<^ether.  From  the. 
Hbutt  of  Tydinges  the  different  stories  repair  to  the  pre- 
cience  of  Fame^  who  gives  them  names,  and  assigns  them 
at  pleasure 意 durable  or  a  transitory  existence.  The  frc^ 
quenters  of  the  House  of  Tydinges  are  .shipmen^  piIg]:jbQW|| 
冲 acdcrnm^  couner8  and  mi^saengers,  with  boxes  full  of  lies. 
Chaucer  waniders  up  and  dawn  to  amuse  bimfteli^  asid 
heara  a  tiding  , 

of  some  countre. 
That  shall  not  no  we  be  tolde  for  me， 
For  it  no  nede  is— redyly 
Folke  can  ，  ysinge  it  bet  than  I  ； 
*  For  al  mote  out  or  late  or  rathe,, 
the  shev^s  in  the  lathe. 

ver.  1045. 

At  length  he  observes  evay  one  ninning  to  a  particular 
corner  of  the  hall,  shoving  and  elbowing  each  other,  and 
even  climbing  upon  Bach  other's  shoulders :  this  comer 
was  appropriated  to  tidings  of  love. 


' K  sort  of  tiavelUng  chapmen,  who  dealt  in  pardons,  lioenoes  and  in* 
diligences  from  the  pope*. 

. ， relate  it  better.  ―   

«  For  erery  thing  must  come  to  ligkt  late  or  early,  as  the  bam  (lathej  U 
paduallj  emptied  of  its  sheaves. 
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Cfaauce?,  cha' 
racter  of 
himsdf. 


Before  Chaucer  however  has  mixed  in  the  crowd,  his  ey^ 
16  suddenly  caught  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  which  he  feels 
unable  to  describe  j  and  therefore  contents  himself  with 
informing  us,  that  his  appearance  was  such  as  implied 
great  dignity  and  authority.  At  sight  of  him  the  poet: 
Awakes  from  his  dream.  By  this  conclusion  to  his  per- 
formance, he  seems  to  intend  an  implied  censure  of  himself; 
for  writing,  at  his  age,  and  with  his  serious  occupations, 
upon  so  slight  a  subject,  and  wandering  among  the  un- 
substantial forms  of  allegory.  • 

In  the  second  book  of  the  poem  Chaucer  enters,  iatp 
the  developemeot,  as  he  seems  willingly  to  have  done  on 
other  occasions,  of  certain  features  of  his  own  character. 
The  eagle  tells  him, 

not  onely  fro  ferre  countre 
No  tiding6s  comen  to  the. 
Not  of  thy  very  neighbour^ 
That  dwellen  almost  at  thy  dor^s 
Thou  herest  neither  that  ne  this  ； 
•  For,  when  thy  labour  al  done  is. 
And  hast  made  al  thy  reckeninges, 
In  stede  of  reste  and  of  newe  thinges. 
Thou  goest  home  to  thy  house  anone. 
And  al  so  dombe  as  any  stone 
Thou  sittest  at  another  boke, 
Tyl  fully  •  dased  is  thy  loke. 
And  lives!  thus  as  an  hermite  ； 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite. 

Book  II,  ren  139. 


dimmed. 
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In  this  ipzBSBge  we  have  two  principal  features  of  Chaucer^s  CHAP. 

. 了  •       •  XXXVII 

character :  his  maatiable  love  of  study  ；  and,  in  the  last  .  • 
line,  his  propensity  to  a  free  and  generous  style  of  living. 

Elsewhere  he  alludes  to  some  calamity  with  which  he  wrft"  under 
was  at  this  time  oppressed.    The  eagle  observes  to  him,       ^^效 of 


Jov^s  of  his  grace. 
As  I  have  aaid,  wil  ^  the  solace 
Finally  with  these  c  ilk^  thinges, 
d  Uncouth  sight^s  and  tidings 
To  passe  away  thine  hevinesse  i 
Soche  e  routhe  hath  he  of  thy  distresses 
That  thou  sufFred'st  debonairly. 
And  '  wost  thy  selven  utterly 
Whole  desperate  of  all 豸 blisse^ 
Sitbe  that  fortune  hath  made  '  amisse 
The  ^sotc  of  al  thine  hert6s  rest 
Languishe,  and  eke  iu  point  to  ^  brest 

Book  III,  ver.917. 


This  seems  to  allude  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  some 
person  very  dear  to  Chaucer,  his  wife  or  his  child  ；  and, 
if  that  be  the  true  construction,  affords  additional  evidence 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  disposition. 

In  other  parts  of  the  poem  Chaucer  speaks  of  him-  Period  at  whkSi 

.         *  *  *  the  Howe  of 

self,  as  he  had  done  in  his  earlier  works,  as  a  stranger  to  Pameww 

produoctf* 

the  passion  of  love.    It  is  that  he  may  become  more  in* 


thee.  c  game, 

pity.  f  beC^edst ⑩ 

•weet.  *  bunt,  die. 

yoh.  11. 


*  Unknown,  strange. 

•  injarioualjr* 


CHAP,  ^fsately  acqtiaiated  with  the  incidents  of  iSha  pmxosb,.  that 
虹 xvif*         9end9  him  upon  this  extraordflooury  Toy^age. 

For  that  thou  baste,  so  tru61y. 
So  long,  served  &  ententifly 
His  bfincM  n«pfrewc  CupHxr, 
And  fair6  queue  Venus  also, 
Withouten  *  guerdon  ever  yet. 
And  "  nath^les^  hast  set  thy  wit. 
Although  in  thy  feed  ful  •  lite  is, 
To  roaken  bokcs,  songes  and  cUtees, 
——- ~  in  rcvereace 


Of  Love  ；  

And  evermore  of  Love  enditest. 
In  honour  of  hhn  and  praisinges. 
And  。  m  bis  folk^s  fbrtberingcs,. 
And  in  '  htr  mater  al  devisest. 
And  not  him  ne  his  folke  despiseait, 
q  Although  them  mubt  go^itt  the  davmce 
Of  hem,  that  him  lyst  not  avaunce : 

Wh^reforey  as  Jore  coasldereth  tbis. 
And '  ab^  beatisire^  of  other  thinges. 
That  iss^  that  thou  haste  no  tidingcs 
Of  Lov^s  folke,  

Book  II,  ver.  t07. 

JFrom  this,  and  other  pas^ges  of  the  same  nature,  we 
might  infer  that  this  was  one  of  Chaucer's  juvenile  pro- 


' earnestly.  *  rewsrd.  "  neYerthdeae.  ■  little. 

•  for  the  farthering  of  his  votaries.  *  their. 

Although  thou  mfghtestnombcr  thyself  in  the  part;  of  them,  by  ^om  Cupid 
is  despised. 
' alao,  good  sir. 


tJW  or  CHAtTC3E» 


•ddcdbm,  were  it  not  that  m  flic  verses  pitevacu&Ir  quofod  Chap. 

ke  alludes  to  bis  arithmetical  oocitpatian,  and  dsewhsre   I 

-expndslf  ciserves  of  lumsdf»  "  fcr  I  am  olde  ？，  Cfaaucer 
also  speaks  of  idmself  is  poor  \  but  the  turn  of  the  passa^ 
in  wbidi  tbU  iasmuation  occurs  is  60  i^tayful,  that  k  may 
weH  be  ^kndsted  whether  the  penury  alluded  to  is  any 
thing  mone  than 化 at  of  which  men  in  ea$y,  sometimes 
m  opulent,  (xrcttmscances  allow  diemsdves  to  complain. 

Mr.  WartOQ  has  already  remarked  upon  this  poem,  that  The  snbject. 

'  *  *  taken  from 

the  writer  J6  once  addreseed  by  the  eagle  under  the  name  of  JJI^^'^?^ 
Geoffi-ey  %  and  twice  under  that  of  Peter  *  ；  a  x^ircumstance  ^ 
4ti»igty  presumptive  xrf  the  £u:£»  diat  the  House  of  Fame 
is  in  «OKe  degree  a  tcandbdon,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
ft  as  leas  purely  so  than  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rqk,  aa 
might  mdecd  tcrell  be  aftfieired  from  a^e  of  die 辨 sages 
iant  extnctdL  There  it  hovever  so  ceascm  to  imagine,  as  • 
Warton  dsca,  liut  it  b  takm  from  a  ProTen^al  poeis. 
This  conuneftdalaoa  of  the  fromi^ads  has  pediapt  faeen 
fioxtly  feuiided  iqpoa  die  «iiperi(Mr  liappjneas  of  didir  clinute, 
and  partly  upon  tke  ^pUuses  with  which  tbej  idre  oo- 
caaionallf  meatiooed  by  Petracca  and  Daate*  The  idea  of 
iheir  preemkiait  merk  has  been  abtmdandy  refuted  by  mon 
recent  enqmnes.  Add  to  whidh,  whatever  excellence  aa, 
tiquarucn  Tbionaiies  hare  somettmes  attriJ»uted  to  them,  wc 
jbave  no  reason  to  believe  that  CliauoGr  -was  even  ac- 
quaiated  wntk  their  language. 

. k  seems  indeed  that  it  mof  safely  be  pronounced  of  ibk  i"ciM»ter* 


look  II,  vcr.  4S7.  *  Book  III,  ver.  259. 

Soak     ««r«5Mi  24»dk  HI,  ver.V09. 

P  D  2 
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CHAP,  poem,  that  it  ha$  much  in  it  of  Chaucer>    Till  the  original 

xxxvrr  • 

from  which  he  borrowed  the  idea  shall  be  discovered,  it  wHl 

be  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  invention  ex- 
isted before,  and  how  much  was  the  growth  of  the  mind  of 
Chaucer.  Perhaps  he  did  in  this  case  much  as  Shakespear 
has  done,  when,  upon  the  tragedies  of  a  Lear  and  a  King^ 
John,  vapid  and  spiritless  in  the  extreme;  which  he  found 
already  written,  he  erected  those  noble  flights  of  genius, 
which  render  his  plays  so  called,  each  in  its  respective 
degree,  the  wonders  of  the  world.    The  rock  of  ice  upon 
which  the  castle  is  built,  the  philosophy  of  sound,  the  two 
trumpets  of  Jtolus,  the  whirling  motion  of  the  House  of 
Tydimges,  abd  many  other  parts  of  the  poem,  are  in  the 
finest  style  bf  allegorical  delineation*    We  may  add,  they 
are  precisely  in  the  style  of  Chaucer.    They  have  that 
fresh  and  wholsomc  hue,  and  that  muscular  and  elastic 
character,  which  are  peculiarly  the  inheritance  of  great 
minds.    No  elaborateness,  no  artifice,  no  affectation.  It 
is  the  si^ature  of  Chaucer's  imagination,  that  he  dwells 
in  genehtls,  and  by  a  single  happy  trait  sets  fire  to  his 
reader^s  fancy,  and  conjures  up  in  him  the  feeling  and 
state  6f  mind  which  would  have  been  produced,  had'  the 
reader  been  present  to  the  objects  of  which  his  author  treats. 
Spenser  on  the  other  hand,  whom  among  the  ancient  or- 
naments of  our  country  we  cannot  help  always  recollecting 
as  the  great  counterpart  of  Chaucer,  deals  in  minute  and 
microscopic  painting,  and  so  finishes  his  representations, 
that  the  reader  has  nothing  further  to  require,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  rather  sees  the  object,  than  feels  the 
emotion  which  the  object  should  produce.     It  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose  that  there  b  more  of  ima* 


ginadon  in  this,  than  in  the  grander  and  more  audacious  xxj^n 

strokes  of  our  elder  poet.  i  

Pope's  performance  entitled  the  Temple  of  Fame,  in 
spite  of  his  affected  intimation  to  his  readers,  that,  though 
" the  design  is  in  a  manner  entirely  altered,  and  the  de- 
scriptions and  most  of  the  particular  thoughts  his  own,  yet 
he  could  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  without  acknowledging" 
his  obligation  to  Chaucer,  may  afibrd,  to  a  person  un* 
familiarised  with  the  phraseology  of  the  elder  poet,  a 
tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  third  book  of  the  House  of 
Fame,  though  stripped  of  much  of  the  wild  and  impressive 
boldness  of  our  venerable  bard. 
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^imLmPE^S  EMBASSY  CONCIXIOEO.  —HIS  TENETS  RE^PBCTIMC 
DDCTUNOe  AKD  DISCIPEn9£<--nFira  Of  JOHN  OF  US 
OtB  RA.aiRONAGE  ,OF  WtlCUWE.— GUiinCBR  QDTASNS  TU  WABi>. 
SHIP  OF  £DMUND  STAmLGATE, 


CHAP. 
XXXVIII. 

1374. 


WiCLIFFE,  in  his  appointment  of  negotiator  with  the 
papal  commissioners  at  Bruges,  appears  to  have  resided  in 
that  city  occasionally  at  least  for  two  years,  from  August 
1374  to  about  August  of  the  year  1370*.  This  must  have 
been  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  our  venerable  reformer. 
He  is  said  by  his  biographer 竃 to  have  gained  new  lights  as 
to  the  policy  and  maxims  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  his 
near  intercourse  with  the  envoys  of  Gregory  XI  ；  the 
bishop  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  bishop  of  Senigaglia.  But, 
during  the  period  in  which  Wicliffe  took  up  his  abode  in 
ncten  to  tbe  Bruges,  this  city  further  became  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
Bnne*.  most  distinguished  characters  in  Europe.  It  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  scene  of  negotiation  respecting  the  jarring  interests 
of  France  and  England  ；  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  king  of  Castille  arrived  there  as  plenipotentiary  from 
Edward  III,  having  for  his  colleagues  in  this  commission 


1 315. 
RcfOft  of  emi« 
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ShnoQ  Sudbury  bishop  of  Londm,  WilHam  earl  o£  CHAP: 
SaUsbiny  son  to  the  celebrated  earl  and  couAtcsa  of  ^^X?f^ 
Satisbuiy  who  have  repeatedtjr  been  mentioned^  and  others* 
The  ambassadors  on  the  part  of  France  were  the  dukes  of 
Anjoii  and  Burgundy,  brothera  to  Charles  V  ；  and  the 
pope  hadj  for  his  repfeseotatives,  and  mediators  between 
the  two  contending  powers,  the  ardxfaishop  of  Ravenna 
ia  Italy,  and  the  bishop  of  Carpentras  hi  the  territory  of 

Wbat  mxe  WicbflfeV  quatificatlons  as  a  mam  of  businesa 
and  of  ufae  world  previouslj  to  this  commission,  we  cannot 
exactly  decide*  B«t  an  individual  of  talents  infinitely* 
inferior  ta  his  must  have  learned  much,  m  bemg  x  wituesa 
of  what  was  passing  s6  Bruges,  during  hi&  residence  in  that 
fltetQC^  We  may  be  ceitain  thivt  Wkli&  did  not  fail  to 
speculate  deeply  r  and  diraw  maay  praftmnd  reflections  firoia 
what  le!  aw;  The  public  chamcter  ix»  which  he  had  come 
tD  BrugeB  gave  hsm  fiuniliar  access  to  the  exalted  persoa- 
ages  who  resorted  thither  ；  and,  among  the  represent 一 
adves.  of  the  three  greatest  powers  dicii  existing  in  the 
world,  he  studied  the  mysteries  of  chnrck  and  state  after  a 
，ery  diffierenjt  manner  from  that  whick  could  have  been 
sui^lied  to  him  by  books,  or  by  his.  aoEtary  ramblcfi  and 
9M£tadonrs  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 

It  is  dificuk  exactly  to  trace  die  progrtss  of  the  ecd^  ^TlJufof^i 
aiasticai  negotiations  at  Bruges.    There  arc  suq  bulb  of  《"； h 
Gregory  XL  of  the  date  of  September  1375,  purportLog 
to  adjust,  undttv  so  many  diffisarent  heads,  the  ijuestioas 


>  Bymiv  Tom,  TU,  49  Ed?.  %  Feb*  flOkJun*  21- 
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1315. 


Close  of  the 

ncgoiiation. 


which  had  been  agitated  respecting  the  church  and  clergy 
of  England  。  ；  and  it  k  natural  to  regard  these  edicts  in  some 
manner  as  the  result  of  the  consultations  held  at  that  place. 
The  object  of  them  is  to  establish  those  persons  in  thelt 
benefices  in  England  who  were  in  actual  possession,  any 
provisions  or  appointmeats  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  not- 
withstanding  ；  to  annul  those  reservations  of  Urban  V. 
which,  having  forbidden  the  ordinary  authorities  in  Eng - 
land  to  nominate  to  vacant  benefices  and  preferments,  had 
never  been  so  acted  upon  as  for  the  court  of  Rome  to  have 
used  the  power  reserved  ；  to  confirm  those  beneficed  clergjr 
in  England  whose  titles  the  late  pope  had  questioned, 
and  remit  to  them  the  first-fruits  which  he  had  de* 
manded  ；  and  to  permit  a  jury  of  neighbours  on  the 
spot,  to  assess  the  requisite  sums  upon  the  revenues  of 
those  livings  in  England  which  were  held  by  cardinals, 
in  cases  where  the  churches  or  other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings were  falling  to  decay,  and  stood  in  n^ed  of  being 
rep2ured. 

This  however  was  by  no  means  the  close  of  the  eccle- 
siastical negotiation  at  Bruges.  It  appears  from  the  Par* 
liament  Rolls  of  the  years  13/0  and  1377,  that  at  the 
former  of  these  periods  the  questions  between  the  king  and 
the  pope  were  still  under  discussion,  and  that  at  the  latter 
the  pope  had  promised  redress  \  The  conclusion  of  the 
affair  is  said  to  have  been  a  mutual  compromise,  that  the 
pope  should  employ  no  more  reservations,  and  that  the 
king  should  forbear  from  an  appointment  to  benefices  indis* 


*  Bjmer,  49  Ed?.  3,  Sep. 


*  Cotton,  SOkSl  Edv.  3. 
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trimlnately  of  his  own  mere  authority  %  as  he  had  some^  chap. 
times  done  in  imitation  perhaps  of  the  papal  usurpations  XXXVriL 
in  the  same  point*  1375. 
•  Historians  have  in  general  agreed  to  represent  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ecclesiastical  congress  at  Bruges  as  unsatis- 
factory J  and  have  even  undertaken .  to  account  for  this, 
by  supposing  that  bishop  Gilbert,  the  first  person  in  the 
king's  commission,  was  in  some  way  bought  off  by  the 
pope.  They  observe  that  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
e  r  efbrd  by  a  papal  bull,  September  12  in  this  year,  and 
afterward  by  the  same  authority  to  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Davids  in  1389'.  Whatever  error  might  be  com- 
mitted in  tke  negotiation,  wc  may  be  certain  that  no  part 
of  it  was  imputed  to  Wicliffc.  It  was  eoon  after  hU 
return  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  valuable 
living  of  Luttemorth  in  the  county  of  Leic^er  from  the 
bounty  of  his  friend,  the  king  of  Castille 

To  this  date  it  has  been  usual  to  refer  the  lectures  and  ^"^^^^ 
discourses  of  Wicliffe  in  which  he  combated  and  exposed  wkufc 
the  whole  system  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  date  is 
certainly^  in  some  respects  at  least,  too  late.  The  great 
ascendancy  which  we  shall  perceive  his  opinions  to 
hare  gained  in  the  parliament  of  the  following  year,  for- 
bids us  to  believe  that  their  first  disclosure  was  delayed  so 
long.  A  critical  study  of  his  works  yet  remaining,  chiefly 
in  manuscript,  would  perhaps  enable  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  to  determine  what  part  of  his  warfare  against  the 


*  Wabingham,  A.  D.  187*.  Cotton,  1  Hie  2,  (  Lewb,  Chip.  III. 
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CHAP,  court  of  Rome  had  preceded  hip  o£B< ； ial  concern  in  th^ 

XXXVIII 

•  congress  at  Bruges,  an4  by  how  long  a  tiioe,  ； io4  wh«t: 


Champion 霧 
rhe  reform  ui 
the  church 
previously  Co 
this  period. 


Satires 
its 


1 375.    part  of  it  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 

Various  causes  b^ve  already  led  u$  into  n  discussion  of 
the  attacks  made  upon  the  policy  of  Romp  by  St  Amour, 
Fitzralph  archbishpp  of  Armagh,  aad  Gro$$te8tCs  who  xsuj 
be  considered  as  the  precursors  of  Wiclififc,  Their  oiis^ts 
were  by  no  means  deficient  in  cou^rag^  aad  spirit,  but  they 
were  chiefly  confined  to  two  points  *  ：一 the  institution  w4 
conduct  of  the  order-  of  mendicaoJs ;  and  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  pope,  by  which  he  often  superseded  the 
QCclesU^tical  coQstitutioq  of  ^ach  particular  country,  an^ 
disf^Qsed  of  bonefic^  and  dignities  throughout  Christendom 
at  his  pleasure*  la  the  commencement  of  his  public  life^ 
and  for  several  foUowiog  years,  WicUffe  had  mwly  txc4 
in  their  stepa^  aod  discoursed  upon  th«a:  toplca. 
'•^jg^s*  Previously  to  Wiclifffe,  the  sittiriyts  and  poet 攀 had  alsp 
descanted  with  great  freedom  upon  the  corrvpt  views 
and  scandalous  lives  of  tiie  Roguish  d^igy.  Thi?  W99 
a  favourite  theme  of  th?  tale-vntcf^  of  the  twelfHi  an4 
thirteenth  centuriea.  Wc  have  had  a  specimen  of  th« 
style  in  which  the  poets  of  these  ages  treated  ecclesiastica) 
subjects,  in  our  review  of  the  Romance  of  the  Ro^e  ；  and 
few  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  ridicule  with  which  tht 
vicea  of  the  monks  and  friars  are  exposed  by  Boccaccio  ia 
the  Decamcrone.  The  dispute  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghib， 
beliaea  concerning  the  respective  limits  of  oivil  and  eccle* 


' See  VoL  1,  Chap.  X  a  Vol.  II,  Chap.  XXV,  and  XXZU. 
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tt^ftdcal  authority,  had  led  men  in  a  certain  degree  to  hold 
tip  the  torch  of  truth  to  the  usurpations  of  the  church  ； 
Und  this  dispute  has  b6en  consecrated  to  immortality  by  the 
6ublime  pen  of  Dante. 


freedoms.  She  reposed  with  a  generous  confidence  upon 
the  folly  and  blindness  of  lAankind.  Disquisitions,  argu* 
i3Mnt4,  satires  and  eotitiete,  seem  to  the  umnstructed  eye 
things  of  60  airy  and  impotent  a  nature,  that  experience 
alone  lei^s  to  their  being  regarded  with  suspicion.  Mea 
who  wield  the  formidable  sanctions  which  civil  or  eccle 鈿 
lliistkal  garemments  engender,  are  always  inclined  to  view 
the  meagre  and  solitary  student  who  has  no  engine  but  hii 
pen,  with  an  eye  of  contempt. 

There  was  however  a  race  of  men  to  whom  the  court  Hewtirt  ofikj 

twelfth  hmI 

of  Rome  w*s  by  no  means  inclined  to  extend  the  Bamli  twcte^th 
toleration  which  she  granted  to  the  solemn  doctor  and  the 
iirj  sadrigt :  these  were  the  heretics  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  The  most  memorable  families  of 
this  tribe  were  the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses.  The 
former  appear  to  have  been  merely  melancholy  enthusiasts* 
Endeavouring  to  reduce  Christianity  to  its  original  standard^ 
they  insisted  that  the  rich  among  them  should  sell  all  they 
had  and  divide  with  the  poor,  and  required  their  clergy  to 
be  illiterate,  poor  and  destitute,  like  the  fishermen  whd 
first  taught  the  religion  of  Jesus.  They  were  distinguished 
by  the  wretchedness  of  their  apparel,  an  austere  coun* 
tenance  and  an  en^iated  frame  ；  and,  if  any  were  allowed 
to  bear  the  name  ^  their  sect  without  submitting  to  these 
rigours,  they  served  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  party, 
but  were  admitted  only  into  its  subordinate  and  less 
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reputable  classes  \  The  Albigen&es,  with  the  same  exterior 
features  of  character,  were  materially  disdogaished  from 
the  Waldenses  by  the  articles  of  their  creed.  They  derived 
their  descent  from  the  Gnostics  of  .the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity.  They  held  that  the  material  world  was  the 
work  of  an  inferior  divinity,  the  whole  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  in  opposition  to  the  pure  sjipirk,.  the  elder 
and  supreme  God.  They  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ 
assumed  the  similitude  alone  of  a  human  body,  and  only 
seemed,  to  have  expired  on  the  cross.  From  their  funda 翁 
mental  principle  of  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  qualities 
of  matter,  they  deduced  a  multitude  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  maceratioa  of  the  flesh,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
most  innocent  desires  of  man  、 

Systebia  like  these,  if  they  had  generally  prevdtled,  had 
a  tendency  to  destroy  that  literature,  refinement  and  civil- 
isation^ which  about  this  time  took  their  rise  in  modern 
Europe.  There  was  however  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  could  have  sa  alarming  and  extensive  a  difiusion. 
Thje  court  of  Rome  felt  an  animosity  against  these  sects, 
not  in  proportioa  to  the  danger  they  menaced  to  the  fabric 
of  civil  society,  but  measured  by  the  contrast  they  afforded 
to  the  comiptipu  and  degeneracy  of  the  established  church. 
The  heretics  were  not  more  actrayaga,nt  in  their  attempts 
to  introduce  a  savage  and  comfortIe6s  mode  of  existence, 
than  the  court  of  Rome  was  in  its  pride,  arrogance,  lux- 
uriousness  and  venality.  The  austerities  too  of  the  heretics, 


MosheiiD,  Historia  Eccle«iaitica,  Cent,  XII,  Para  II,  cap.  §.  11, 12,  13» 
Dittos  C€nu  XIII,  Pare  II,  cap.  v,  §.  3—8.   Gibbon,  Chap.  UV* 
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however  ridiculous  they  may  be  in  our  eyes,  were  exactly  c  H  A  P. 

*  ,       ,      .  XXXVIII 

fitted  to  seize  the  imagination,  and  procure  the  applause,  of  ■'• 
the  men  of  their  own  times.  Accordingly,  the  progress  of 
their  tenets  was  rapid,  and  nobles  and  priaces  were  forward 
to  declare  themselves  their  abettors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  expressed  in  no 
equivocal  language  or  temporising  proceedings.  His  mea- 
sure was  a  crusade  ；  and  his  machine  the  inquisition,  which 
was  expressly  invented  for  this  occasion.  So  bloody  a 
war  as  that  carried  on  by  Simon  de  Montfort  at  the  head 
of  the  crusaders  of  Languedoc,  and  St.  Dominic  who  led  the 
tribunals  for  the  detection  of  heretical  pravity,  is  scarcely 
elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  state  of  actual  power  and  of  heretical  ^^^Siffc. 
innovation  in  the  church  of  Rome,  previously  to  the  en- 
terprises of  Wicliflfe.  This  celebrated  reformer  appears 
deeply  to  have  meditated  his  plan,  before  he  commenced 
his  career.  He  attacked  no  mere  outposts  of  the  church, 
as  had  been  done  by  St.  Amour,  Fitzralph  and  Grossteste. 
His  conceptions  were  cast  in  a  very  different  mould  from 
those  of  the  heretics  of  the  preceding  centuries.  The 
extravagances  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Manicheans,  and  a 
hundred  other  sects  into  which  the  church  had  been  rent, 
were  such  as  to  have  brought  the  name  of  innovation 
in  doctrine  into  contempt.  Had  Wicliffe  imitated  their 
example,  his  efforts  for  reformation  would  have  experienced 
a  fate  similar  to  theirs* 

All  that  he  taught  was  bold,  manly  and  stronerly  con-  the 

口  ^  o  z  supremacy 

ceived,  but  perfectly  simple.    He  opposed  the^  supremacy    "f  pope, 
of  the  pope.    He  saw  no  authority  in  reason  or  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  which  the  referring  the  whole,  sovereign  power 
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over  the  church  of  Christ  to  one  centre,  the  bishop  and 
court  of  Rome,  could  be  vindicated*  He  exposed  hi 
glowing  colours  the  infinite  multitude  of  usurpations  which 
had  grown  out  of  this  spurious  principle.'  Penances,  par- 
dons,  licences  to  infringe  a  positive  institution,  masses  fo* 
the  dead,  and  worka  of  supererogation  constituting  a  bank 
of  merit  to  be  arbitrarily  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living,  he  held  up  to  that  contempt  with  which,  employed 
as  they  were  for  occasions  to  the  vilest  abuses,  they  have 
been  viewed  by  all  sober  men  from  his  time  to  the  pre-' 
sent.  He  saw  in  them  a  traffic  rendering  the  court  of 
Rome  the  most  venal  and  unprincipled  then  existing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  means  of  slavery  reducing  its 
votaries  to  a  state  of  mind  the  most  feeble,  pitiable  and 
abject*  He  did  not  scruple  to  denominate  this  mighty 
&bric  of  superstition  Antichrist,  and  to  affirm  that  the  pope 
was  that  "  man  of  sin"  of  whom  St.  Paul  and  St  John 
prophesied  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  object  toward 
which  his  desires  w6re  directed  was  to  vindicate  every 
Christian  into  "  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made 
us  free,"  invigorated  by  enquiry  and  instruction,  and  ao 
customed  to  consult  only  his  own  judgment  and  conscience* 
The  prelacy,  such  as  he  saw  it  in  his  times,  was  to  Wic 一 
liffe  another  object  of  animosity  and  invective.  Bishops 
during  the  dark  ages  had  been  gradually  rising  into  the  con- 
dition of  temporal  princes.  They  grasped  the  sword  with  that 
hand  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  crosier,  and 
frequently  exhibited  themselves,  cased  in  steel,  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  of  war.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  close  and 
well  compacted  incorporation,  a  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  state,  to  hurl  defiance  to 
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iegishtum  and  kings,  and  to  place  the  spiritual  power  CHAP* 
superior  to  the  resentment  and  control  of  the  civil    At  ^^^lE* 
the  same  time  they  were  inattentive  to  the  instruction  of  the  ^ 
people,  and  too  often  callous  and  indifferent  to  the  decorum 
of  their  station.    Recollecting  the  base  purposes  which  it 
served,  Wicliffe  was  an  unrdei^ng  enemy  to  the  luxury  and  • 
ostentation  of  the  heads  of  the  church.  The  object  he  had 
at  heart  was  the  establishment  of  a  preaching  clergy,  not 
the  instruments  of  a  foreign  power,  not  debauched  by 
ppulence  and  state,  but  who,  reviving  in  their  own  persons 
the  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  the  apostolic  times, 
should  feci  no  incentive  to  mislead  and  trample  upon  those 
whom  they  were  bound  to  cherish,  to  instruct  and  reform. 
He  inveighed  against  the  exemption  of  the  priesthood  from 
secular  jurisdiction,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  putting 
them  upon  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  community*  He 
opposed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  founded  in  erroneous  d«sy. 
views  of  human  nature,  and  as  tending  to  draw  them  to- 
gether into  a  party  having  no  feelings  in  common  with 
their  fellow  subjects  and  fellow  citizens. 

Wicliffe  was  nevertheless  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  widiftapw- 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  his  creed  tended 
to  represent  the  creator  of  the  world  as  an  arbitrary  being, 
capriciously  deciding  upon  the  fates  of  mankind  \  hi  the 
leader  of  the  honourable  band  of  reformers,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  a  philosopher.    If  his  soul  had  not  been  in- 

he  never 


*  For  a  miirote  account  of  the  tenets  of  Wkliflb,  supported  by  eitncU  of  hift 
writings^.see  Lewi<».Life  of  Wiclifl^,  paawm* 
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CHAP,  could  have  been  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  mcnibers  of 
which  were  indiscriminately  taken  from  every  class  ih  the 
community. 

But,  without  regarding  WiclifFe  as  the  object  of  our 
unmingled  admiration,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  views 
were  of  the  grandest  sort,  and  that  he  was  substantially 
and  eminently  the  benefactor  of  mankind.    He  aimed  at 


1 375. 


Grandeur  of 
his  views. 


fur  the  im« 


^l^yT  of  producing  a  revolution  in  the  morals  of  his  country  and  of 
Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  invited  men  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  implicit  faith,  and  to  judge  for  themselves* 
He  instructed  them  to  look  beyond  the  outside  of  things. 
He  taught  them  that  they  were  to  be  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, not  by  the  censures,  the  excommunications  and 
absolutions  of  another,  but  by  their  own  character  and 
actions.  He  pointed  his  satire  against  religious  arrogance, 
ostentation  and  venality.  He  recommended  simplicity  of 
judgment,  plainness  in  conduct,  and  purity  of  heart. 

His  creed  was  similar  to  that  of  Calvin,  a  gloomy  doc- 
trine, equally  condemned  by  the  understanding,  and  re- 
volting to  the  heart.  But  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
human  miiid.  He  called  upon  his  fdlow  men  to  reject 
a  faith  which  had  been  entailed  upon  them  for  ages.  He 
bid  them  inspect,  examine  and  enquire.  He  invited  them 
to  apply  the  touchstone  of  a  severe  logic  to  every  doctrine 
and  practice,  however  sanctioned  by  length  of  prescription, 
which  they  were  required  to  embrace.  He  gave  them 
as  food  for  their  reflections,  not  a  few  abstruse  metaphy- 
sical subtleties,  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  but  a  discussion 
relative  to  questions  of  the  utmost  moment  to  their  pro- 
sperity here  and  their  felicity  in  an  invisible  world,  and 
calculated  to  act  upon  all  the  passions  of  the  soul*  He 
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broke  the  chains  of  superstition  and  pusillanimous  terror  C^A^P 
under  which  Europe  had  so  long  groaned,  and  bade  mil-  ' 
lions  be  free. 

Wicliffe  was  too  nearly  what  has  since  been  understood 
by  the  term,  a  puritan.  He  did  not  sufficiently  take  into 
considersftion  some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
human  mind.  He  did  not  enough  regard  man  as  the 
creature  of  his  senses.  He  was  too  severely  inclined  to 
strip  religion  of  its  ornaments.  Enthusiasm,  founded  upon 
abstractions  alone,  is  a  short-lived  passion.  It  may  be 
lively  and  operative  in  one  generation,  but  it  will  subeide 
into  torpor  in  the  next*  In  the  ordinary  and  transient  con- 
cerns of  human  life  we  rarely  feel  a  strong  and  permanent 
attachment  but  to  what  we  see.  In  like  manner  in  religion 
we  can  never  have  a  system,  uniform,  genial  and  nutritive 
of  the  purest  affections  and  habits,  without  the  solemnities 
of  worship,  the  decencies  of  architecture,  the  friendly 
alliance  of  harmonious  sounds,  or  the  fragrance  of  de- 
licious odours. 

Wicliffe's  plan  of  attack  upon  the  established  church 
was  however  that  which  was  probably  best  calculated  for 
effect  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  ideas  of  men 
in  these  times,  as  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
were  gross.  If  he  had  endeavoured  to  ascertsdn  the  exact 
medium  between  the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  church  as 
then  established^  and  the  extreme  of  severe  simplicity,  and 
had  recommended  that  alone,  he  would  not  have  been 
understood.  He  would  not  have  afibrded  to  the  minds  of 
his  contemjporaries  any  thing  sufficiently  palpable  for  their 
grasp,  nor  have  produced  that  shock  and  surprise  which 
are  neceasary  as  the  impulse  to  a  revolution.    The  awful 
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CHAP,  and  apostolic  plainness  which  he  exhibited  was  mdispenaible 
,         , to  his  success. 
137*,        Such  was  the  man  whose  counsels  were  listened  to  by 

^"wSirftwd  the  kine of  Castille,  and  whose  talents  and  acuteness  were 

Chuicer.  ^  ,  .  . 

employed  by  him  m  the  most  important  transactions* 
Such  was  the  man  who  divided  his  favour  with  Chaucer  ^ 
and  we  may  reasonably  believe,  what  the  historians  have 
concurred  to  report  to  us,  that  there  was  a  considerable  do* 


_  oui  pur- 
poses of  the 
king  of 
CattiUt. 


poet  \  It  seldom  happens  that  a  man  of  so  acute  a  mind, 
such  a  master  of  the  human  passions,  and  so  popular  and 
eloquent  a  declaimer,  as  Wiclifie,  is  void  of  relish  for 
profaner  literature,  and  thq  salliea  of  imagination  and  in, 
vention.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  well  assured 
ijiat  Chaucer  had  that  comprehension  of  sentiment,  and 
exactness  of  observation,  which  fitted  him  properly  Xq 
estimate  the  merits  of  the  fervent  an4  austeijje  reformer. 

Wicliffe,  as  has  already  been  observed)  was  a  puritan } 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  impute  that  character  to  the  king 
of  Castille.  It  is  not  related  of  him  as  of  some  of  the 
moat  eminent  nobles  and  statesmen  in  the  reign  of  Eliz^ 
beth,  that  he  manifested  a  passion  for  long  sen^tia, 
invited  the  Lollard  divines  to  join  in  pious  exercises  under 
his  roof.  A  few  y^ars  after  this,  we  fim}  him  differing 
with  and  separating  himself  from  Wiclifie,  whei)  the  re， 
former,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  his  first  experi* 
mentSy  proceeded  to  a  length  which  his  patron  deeme4 
impolitic  or  injurious.    The  views  of  Wicliffe  were  of  9, 
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專 pirkual  sort;  he  opposed  the  established  church,  not  CHAP, 
because  he  had  less,  but  because  he  had  more,  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  than  the  majority  of  its  stoutest  ^375. 
champions.  The  views  of  John  of  Gaunt  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  political  nature.  He  saw  how  much  the  in - 
croachments  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  trenched  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  English  government,  and  he  deemed 
it  an  object  worthy  of  hb  efforts  to  repel  and  put  an  end 
to  these  incroachments.  As  a  patron  of  the  reformation  m  Compared 
England,  it  is  natural  to  compare  him  with  his  descendant,  vui."^'* 
Hciuy  VIII,  and  he  will  appear  to  great  adrantage  in  the 
comparison.  He  did  not  aim  at  the  indiscriminate  ruin  of 
hoary  and  venerable  establishments,  nor  was  he  urged  by 
the  low  promptings  of  a  rapacious  temper.  He  owed 
nothtag,  as  Henry  did,  to  the  spur  of  a  sensual  appetite 
(tisappomted  of  its  ends,  but  took  up  the  reformation  of 
the  chiuxh  deliberately,  in  the  commehcement  of  hb 
political  Hfe,  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  most  effectually 
to  serye  his  country.  He  was  no  persecutor  ；  he  did  not 
fluctuate  from  side  td  side,  led  by  the  impulse  or  ciprice  of 
the  moaiait.  The  resemblance  is  greater  and  more  striking  with  cardinal 
ki  many  re^>ecte,  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  Wolsey,  the  〜。― 
imtttster  of  Henry-  Like  Wokey,  while  he  effectually 
widded  the  government  of  his  own  country,  he  aapired  to 
A  foreign  sovereignty  j  Wolsey  to  the  papacy,  John  of 
Gaunt  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Like  Wolsey,  he  was 
splendid  and  ostentatious  ；  magnificent  in  his  temper,  and 
tasteful  in  the  bent  and  character  of  his  mind*  Like 
Wolsey,  he  sought  to  be  surrounded  by  servants  of  a  bold^ 
vigorous  and  active  cast  of  disposition.  And  like  Wolsey, 
he  was  anxious  to  prove  himself  a  patron  of  literature  and 
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CHAP,  science  ；  and  posterity  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his 

XXXVIII.        ^.       r         4.  A 

——― exertions  for  that  end. 

1375.        In  the  course  of  the  year  of  which  we  are  treating, 
the  wardship  Chaucer  received  from  the  bounty  of  the  crown  the  ward- 

of  Edmund 

siapcigate.  ship  of  Edmuiid  Stapelgate  a  minor  ；  that  is,  the  custody 
of  all  the  estates  which  devolved  to  him  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  together  with  his  maritagium^  or  the  fee 
which  a  tenant  holding  immediately  from  the  crown,  paid 
for  the  royal  consent,  in  case  he  contracted  marriage  while 
a  minor  °*.  This  grant  was  in  perfect  conformity  to  the 
manners  of  the  times.  By  the  feudal  institutions,  the 
wardship  and  marriage  of  a  minor,  being  a  tenant  in  capite^ 
fell  to  the  crown  j  and  it  was  frequent  for  the  king  to 
bestow  them  as  boons  upon  such  of  his  courtiers  as  he 
principally  favoured.  We  may  judge  of  the  importance 
of  the  grant  in  this  instance,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Chaucer's  ward  having  been  a  co-petitioner  with  the 
earl  Arundel,  though  an  unsuccessful  one'  for  the  honour 
of  officiating  as  butler  to  the  king  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II  。•  It  also  appears  from  the  saine  circumstance 
that  the  minority  could  not  have  been  a  long  one,  since  we 
find  the  ward  acting  in  his  own  behalf  on  this  occasion,  in 
less  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  grant.  The  heir 
finally  redeemed  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
Chaucer  for  the  sum  of 《•  1 04,  equal  in  money  of  the  pre- 
sent times  to     1,872  sterling. 
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FACTIOUS  PROC££DINGS  OF  TSB  GOOD  PARLIAMENT.  ― PROMPT- 
ED  BY  WILLIAM  OF  WYOUAAL— PROGRESS  OF  THE  SENTIMENTS 
OF  wicLIFF£.^DIUM  EXCITED  AGAINST  THE  KING  OF  CA8- 
TTLLEw— DEATH  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 


The  domestic  transactions  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.  are  more  extraordinary  and  worthy  of  notice 
than  those  of  any  other  period  of  the  reign  of  that  prince. 

The  king  of  Castille  had  now  been  for  about  ten  years 
the  first  minister  of  his  father,  and  bad  conducted  the 
laflSurs  of  his  country  with  little  apparent  opposition  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  He  had  led  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land ； he  had  negotiated  for  her  in  her  discussions  with 
her  great  neighbour  and  rival  ；  and  he  had  meditated  pro- 
found plans  for  her  reli^oua  emancipation  and  the  im* 
proyement  of  her  ecclesiastical  constitution.  He  had  taken 
into  his  familiarity  the  most  eminent  geniuses  Uie  idand 
then  had  to  boast,  and  had  embellished  his  court  with,  the 
services  of  Wicliffe  and  Chaucer. 

A  slight  instance  of  conteotion  had  occurred  m  the 
government  of  Edward  IIL  in  the  year  1371  \.  but  k 
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CHAP,  had  been  quieted  by  the  removal  of  William  of  Wyke^ 
L  ham  from  the  office  of  chancellor  ；  and  John  of  Gaunt 


1376. 


le  good- 
will of  this  prelate  by  his  civilities  and  attentions,  after  he 
ceased  to  be  a  minister.  But  in  this  he  was  exceedingly 
deceived.  A  secret  party  had  been  forming  for  a  consider- 
able time  against  the  government,  and  we  shall  see  reason 
to  believe  that  Wykeham  was  the  soul  of  this  party*  Every 
thing  bore  a  favourable  aspect  upon  their  machinations,  and 
every  thing  was  industriously  and  ably  t^en  advantage 
.of  to  the  injury  of  the  king  of  Castille. 
^dr*Ed^'ni  Edward  IIL  was  now  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  infirmities  were  greater  than  are  frequently  inci- 
dent to  that  period.  He  had  nearly  withdrawn  himself  from 
all  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  studied  only  his  ease. 
This  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  ；  and  the  admini- 
stration of  his  son  was  thus  in  a  great  degree  in  want  of 
the  royal  name  to  give  it  currency  and  countenance.  It 
was  evident  that  the  king  drew  toward  the  close  of  hi* 
life  ；  at  the  same  time  that  the  health  of  the  Black  Prince, 
the  heir  apparent,  was  now  in  so  deplorable  a  state,  that 
his  decease  was  almost  daily  expected  •  Every  one  there- 
fore began  to  look  toward  a  change  in  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  to  calculate  anxiously  respecting  the 
events  which  might  attend  upon  such  an  occurrence.  The 
Black  Prince  had  an  only  child,  afterward  Richard  II, 
nine  years  of  age.  The  individual  nearest  to  the  throng 
after  him,  was  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence.  This  lady  had  been  married  soon  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  to  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of 
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March  %  and  had  born  him  several  sons,  now  infants,  the  CHAP, 
eldest  of  whom  was  afterward  declared  by  Richard  IL 
successor  to  the  crown.  The  king  of  Castille,  as  the 
prince  next  of  blood  to  the  throne  who  was  of  full  age, 
was  looked  to  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  realm  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  ； 
and  this  circumstance,  while  at  first  sight  it  gave  additional 
weight  to  his  measures  and  authority,  excited  the  prudent 
and  considerate  to  mark  his  proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  afforded  an  opening  for  the  factious  to  misrepresent  his 
most  innocent  actions,  and  to  charge  him  with  the  basest 
intentions. 

The  laws  of  succession  to  the  crown  were  by  no  means  inyutcd  "，• 

of  the  king  of 

9Q  well  known  and  so  indisputable  at  this  time,  as  practice  caitiue. 
and  the  lapse  of  events  have  since  rendered  them.  The 
monarchd  who  now  reigned  disd^uned  to  consult  preced- 
ents from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  affected  to  date  the 
commencement  of  civilisation  and  reason  in  the  island 
frcun  the  period  of  the  Conquest.  Since  that  epoch  many 
deviations  had  occurred  from  the  ordinary  course  of  suo 
cession.  The  younger  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror  had 
obtained  the  crown  in  prejudice  of  the  eldest.  Stephen, 
the  nephew  of  William  by  one  of  his  daughters,  had  reign- 
ed after  Henry  I,  thus  superseding  the  claim  of  Henry^s 
daughter  the  empress  Maud,  and  her  infant  son.  The 
minor  son  of  an  elder  brother  had  in  like  manner  been  set 
aside  when  king  John  took  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  king  of  Castillo  therefore  would  have  been  at  no 
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formed 
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lods  for  precedents  and  arguments  drawn  from  past  events, 
if  he  had  in  reality  aspired  to  the  throne*  There  were 
two  circumstances  however  which  in  the  present  instance 
operated  strongly  in  favour  of  the  regular  order  of  suc- 
cession : the  character  of  the  Black  Prince,  which  gave 
the  people  of  England  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  already  in 
part  the  sovereign  of  the  realm,  and  would  not  have  auf- 

to 

his  memory  by  a  disregard  shown  to  his  offspring  j  and  the 
honourable  temper  which  the  whole  of  his  history  proves 
to  have  belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt,  rendering  ambition 
an  inferior  principle  in  his  breast  to  the  love  of  honour  and 
justice,  and  determining  him  in  all  cases  to  prefer  the  lustre 
of  his  name  to  the  possession  of  an  unfair  and  usurping 
authority.  He  was  however  a  man  of  warm  passions,  of 
a  generous  nature,  and  hasty  in  resolution  ；  the  preciae 
character  that  a  cold  and  crafty  adversary  would  desire,  to 
play  upon  with  dextrous  artifice,  to  blacken  with  ground- 
less accusations,  and  to  provoke  to  false  and  impoHtic 
measures. 

These  circumstances  were  eagerly  improved  by  the  party 
which,  as  we  have  said,  first  raised  itself  into  notice  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year.  They  did  not  neglect 
the  obvious  argument,  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  minor  prince,  against  the  pro- 
jects of  an  uncle,  whose  talents  were  considerable,  and 
whose  influence  in  the  government  of  his  country  was 
great  and  of  long  standing.  They  aifirtned  that  he  had 
meditated  the  introduction  of  a  law,  to  place  the  succession 
to  the  English  crown  upon  a  footing  with  the  Salic  law  in 
France,  hereby  plainly  indicating  the  ambitious  views 
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which  be  secretly  clierished \    And  thcr  industriously  CHAP, 
propagated  the  rumour,  that  their  machinations  against  mamsBssm 
him  were  privately  countenanced  by  the  Black  Prioce,  now    i 訂仏 
confined  to  his  bed* 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  who  were  and  who  were  not 
acdve  in  the  party  which  was  now  formed.  A  list  was 
drawn  up  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  desired  that  the 
powers  of'  government  might  be  confided.  But  this  list 
contained  the  names  of  several  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
entered  into  their  views.  They  probably  wished  to  con, 
cOiate  these  individuals  by  such  a  measure,  and  by  the 
fianction  of  their  reputation  to  recommend  the  projects . 
ijbey  had  formed*  The  only  guide  therefore  which  we  ' 
hare,  enabling  U8  to  determine  who  were  the  leaders^  u 
the  coa^deriog  against  whom  the  resentment  of  tlie  king 
of  Casdile  was  afterward  directed.  These  were  the  ead  of 
March  husband  to  the  princess  Philippa  and  earl  marshal 
cf  die  realm,  and  William  of  Wykehanu 

The  whole  plot  was  prepared,  and  seems  to  have  beea  Coovoc«tiMtr 
jtranged  with  great  secrecy,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  Mia»Mt. 
parliament  on  the  twenty^ghth  of  April  \  John  of  Gaunt 
was  ibscnt 參    He  had  been  at  Bruges,  engaged  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  betweem 
England  and  France,  signed  on  the  twelfth  of  March  j  and 


*  Paiker,  D«  Aatiquitmte  Britimiucs  Eodedar,  Cap.  LVUl.  Mt.  Rarleiaii. 
No.  6217.  This  manufcript  i«  quoted  by  Lowtb,  in  his  Life  of  Wykeham,  who 
JuftdMided  that  it  U  ihm  production,  tmMCtlj  or  anilj^  of  tbe  IudmIo  wUebit 
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te  was  still  detained  by  various  afFam  on  the  continent 
It  was  while  he  continued  abroad  for  the  service  of  his 
country,  that  his  adversaries  opened  thehr  hostilities  against 
him. 

The  faction  which  suddenly  assumed  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  composed  of  strange  materials*  Courteriey 
bishop  of  London,  the  most  imperious  churchman  of  the 
times,  as  well  'as  Wykeham  bbhop  of  Winchester,  y^as 
among  its  leaders*  Yet  these  men,  for  political  purposes, 
found  it  convenient  to  combine  with  the  followers  of  Wic- 
lifie.  It  has  never  been  suspected  that  Wicliffe  himself  was 
favourable  to  their  views  ；  his  attachment  to  John  of  Gaunt 
^as  too  firm' and  avowed  to  admit  of  such  an  imputation. 
His  disciples  however  must  have  been  at  this  time  both  nu- 
melius  and  powerful,  to  account  for  their  tenets  making 
so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
•of  this  year. 

Among  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  long  hill 
preferred  by  the  commons  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
pope,  affirming  them  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  plagues, 
injuries^  famine  and  poverty  of  the  realm,  so  that  thare 
was  not  left  the  third  person,  nor  the  third  part  of  the 
(rommodities,  within  the  kingdom,  that  iC  had  lately  con- 
taineda  They  added,  that  the  tax  paid  to  the  pope  for 
ecclesiastical  dignities  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the 
tax  appertaining  to  the  king  for  the  whole  realm  ；  that, 
for  one  Ushopric  or  other  dignity,  the  pope  had  sometimes. 


*  CoUinii  Petngc  ot  England  ；  doke  of  Nmtfaiinberlimd, 
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by  transladoa  and  death,  three,  four  or  five  several  taxes  |  CHAP, 
that  the  brokers  of  the  sinful  city  of  Rome  for  money 
promoted  many  caitiffs,  altogether  unlearned  and  unworthj, 
to  livings  of  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  while  the  learned 
and  worthy  hardly  obtained  twenty .  marks  ； .  that .  aliens, 
enemies  to  the  land^  and  who  never,  saw  nor  cared  to  see 
tl^eir  parishioners,  enjoyed  these  livings  ；  and  that  there 
was  no  prince  in  Christendom  who  possessed  the  fourth 
part  80  much  treasure,  as  the  pope  drew  out  of  this  realm 
most  sinfully.    Thejr  observed  that  lay.  patrons,  perceiving  - 
this  ■  simony  and  covetousness  of  the  sovereign .  pontiff^ 
learned  to  sell  their  benefices  to  beasts,  no  otherwise  than  as 
Ghrist  was.  sold  to  the  Jews  ；  and  they  prayed  the  king  to 
re-edify  .and  reform  the  church,  the  rather  as  this  was  the 
Tear  of  juhike,  the  fiftieth  of  his  reiga,  than  which  there 
could  not  be  a  more  joyful  occasion  % 

This  mode  of  presenting  a  bill  or  representation  to  the 
king,  with  his  reply,  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
ordinary  form  for  making  a  law.  Edward  IH,  who  lay  sick 
at  Ehham  when  this  remonstrance  was  presented  to  him,  re- 
mroed  a  cold  answer,  that  he  had  heretofore  by  statute  pro*, 
vided  sufficient  remedy,  and  that  he  was  otherwise  pursuing 
the  points  complained  of  with  the  pope  Thb  answer  maj 
be  supposed  to  have  been  perfecdy  agreeable,  to  the  eccle- 
siastical leaders  of  the  moment,  who  intended  that  the 
business  should  have  no  other  termination  ；  at  the  same^ 
timet,  that,  by  supporting  the  bill  in  the  commons,  they 
gained,  the  good  will  and  countenance  of  the  reforming 
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CHAP*  party,  and  procured  to  the  It^tture  who  passed  it  At 


The  commons  then  proceeded,  in  a  way  which  hn 
pmo!^  often  been  imitated  dnce,  to  attack  mdividuab  who  were 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  afikirs,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  odium  upon  the  general  system  of  adniL* 
wstration.    After  having^  voted  the  ordinary  supplies,  they 
drew  up  a  protestation,  in  which  they  declared  that,  if  the 
king  had  had  faithful  counsellors  and  servants,  he  could  not 
but  have  surpassed  all  other  princes  in  6:^ure,  considering 
the  ransoms  which  bad  been  p^d  for  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  beside  the  subsidies  he  had  received  from  his 
fubjects.    They  accused  Richard  Lyons,  fanner  of  the 
king's  GubsicUes  and  customs,  of  backing  certain  iiiq>reper 
Rcences  for  the  transportation  of  commodities,  of  buyiag 
up  the  king's  debts  in  some  instances,  and  taking  money 
to  procure  payment  of  them  in  others*    They  charged 
William  lord  Latimer,  lozd  chamberlain,  with  haying  c6l« 
l9Cted  contributions  in  victuals  and  money,  ^vHuLe  he  served 
tmder  the  king  ia  Britanny,  of  which  he  had  never  reib- 
-dered  an  account,  with  having  sold  provisions  belonging  to 
'the  armyv  and  with  various  misdemeanours  in  the  loss  of 
ceitain  towns  and  fortresses  which  had  been  taken  by  due 
Fr^ich.    They  also  accused  John  lord  Neville  of  Raby^ 
of  havbg  bought,  or  corruptly  procured  payment  6f^ 
two  debts  due  by  the  king,  and  of  having  receiyed  wages 
for  an  hundred  soldiers  serving  in  Britanny,  to  a  greater 
、 amount,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  was  due  to  him.  Moat 
of  these  charges  are  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  repelled. 
Others,  after  an  examination  of  the  parties,  were  voted  to 
be  well  founded.    £acb  of  the  ptrsoas  accused,  together 
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iwth  serera!  of    subordinate  station,  was  comxsatted  to  CHAP, 
prison,  the  property  of  Lyons  and  lord  Neville  was  ™U3C> 
^eclaiied  confiscate,  and  lord  Latimer  was  fined  in  the  sum  -316* 
of  twenty  thousand  ttajtks  \ 

They  next  adopted  a  measure,  which  can  reflect  nothing 
but  disgrace  upon  the  parties  concerned,  and  in  which  was 
conspicuously  blended  the  rigorous  severity  of  puritamsn^ 
with  the  bold  attd  unfeeling  ambition  of  William  of 
Wykeham. 

The  king  of  CaatiUe  lived  at  this  time  in  open  adultly;  History  of 
He  had  maried^  as  we  have  before  seen^  the  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Cruel  from  ambitious  views,  for  whom  he  do6» 
not  seem  to  have  ever  felt  any  genuine  attachment. 
The  marriage  appears  to  have  been  oonduded  witli 
great  precipitation^  and  was  in  every  way  iaauspicioue. 
It  was  perhaps  the  principal  fdse  step  in  the  life  of  this 

John  of  Gftunt  however,  though  he  had  thus  married, 
Bad  not  d>jured  the  feelings  of  a  man.  Some  yews 
after  having  espoused  the  Spanish  pfinces^  he  cast  the 
.eyes  of  afiection  upon  the  aistor  of  Chaucer's  wi&,  who 
has  already  more  than  once  been  mentioned  K  In  the 
life-time  of  the  duchess  Blanche,  she  had  attended  upon 
that  princesa,  «id  was  afterward  intrusted  with  the  edi^h 
cation  of  her  daughters.  This  lady  had  since  beea 
Ba^ed  to  sir  Hugh  Swiaford.  With  the  date  of  thia 
•event  we  are  not  acquainted  ；  but  the  son  and  heir  of 
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CHAP.  Sir  Hugh  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  yfear  1 36P,  and 

 1  the  lady  became  a  widow  four  years  afterward      Stow  has 

1376.  affirmed  that  she  had  previously  been  the  concubine  of  the 
king  of  Castille,  that  she  then  married  sir  Hugh  SwinJ 
fbrd,  and  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband  het  intimacy 
with  the  king  of  Castille  was  renewed  *.  But  there 
is  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  this  statement.  In 
the  sentence  in  which  it  is  made.  Stow  confounds  all 
chronology,  bj  representing  the  previous  connection  as 
belonging  to  •  the  period  of  John  of  G aunt's  second 
marriage.  The  marriage  of  sir  Hugh  Swinford  must, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  taken  place  at  least  four  years 
prior  to  that  event.  The  earliest  trace  I  have  discovered, 
forcibly  indicating  the  connection  of  the  king  of  Castille 
with  Catherine  Swinford,  belongs  to  the  year  1377  ^-  We 
may  conceive  that  it  was  after  the  period  of  her  becoming 
a  widow  in 】 372,  that  she  undertook  the  education  of  the 
king  of  Castille's  daughters.  They  were  loo  young  at  the 
time  of  their  mother's  death,  and  much  more  so  at  that  of 
、 Catherine  Swinford*s  marriage,  to  need  a  very  accom* 
plished  instructress.  It  was  out  of  the  familiarity  of  inter- 
course consequent  upon  this  situation  (in  the  language  of 
Sandford,  "  his  often  visits  to  the  nursery"),  that  the  at- 
tachment between  her  and  her  princely  protector,  of  which 
we  are  here  treating,  insensibly  grew. 

It  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  regretted,  that  per€bns, 
Occupying  so  eminent  a  station,  should  set  such  an  ex- 
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ample  of  disregard  to  those  institutions  and  forms  which  ^^^^^ 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established  order  of    ■  二 
society.    But  none  but  a  bigot  will  affirm  an  error,  of  this  • 
son;  to  be  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  disqualify  a  man,  who 
is  by  his  birth,  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
called  to  a  certain  station,  from  discharging  its  functions, 
or  entering  upon  its  privileges.  • 

An  unfortunate  coincidence  existed  as  to  the  particular  of  aucc  pw- 
here  treated  of,  between  the  situation  of  the  king  of 
CastiUe  and  of  his  father.  There  was  a  lady,  said  -to  have 
been  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  Alice  Perrers,  who  had  at- 
tended upon  the  person  of  queen  Philippa,  in  the  same  maa- 
ner  as  Catherine  Swinford  had  attended  upon  the  duchess 
Blanche.  At  least  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  queen 
we  have  strong  presumptive  evideqce  that  Edward  III.  had 
indulged  an  amorous  familiarity  with  this  lady.  Philippa 
indeed  was  then  about  fifty-five  years  of  age;  yet  Ed- 
.ward  IIL  was  in  one  respect  less  excusable  than  the  king  of 
CastiUe,  as  we  unquestionably  know  that  queen  Philippa 
was  a  woman  of  the  most  admirable,  endowments,  and  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  to  a  numerouB  • 
family,  with  a  merit  rarely  to  be  paralleled  in  persons  of 
her  atatioiu 

•The  favour  which  Alice  Perrers  enjoyed  from  her  royal 
lover  was  of  the  most  conspicuous  sort.  Scarcely  a  year 
passed  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Edward  III,  m  which 
she  did  not  receive  some  signal  mark  of  the  bounty  of 
the  crown.  la  the  year  13C8  the  king  bestowed  upon 
her  an  estate  which  had  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of 
Mary  his  axmt,  widow  of  Thomaa  of  Brotherton  younger 
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son  of  Edward  V  ；  in  1 878  ke  gave  her  ill  the  jewels  an^ 
moveables  which  had  belonged  to  his  late  queen  Philippa" ； 
and  the  old  hiBtorians  have  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the 
king's  devoted  regard  for  her,  that  in  the  year  }874  in  a 
tournament  which  was  held  in  Cheapside,  she  appeared 
mounted  upon  a  white  palfrey,  in  splendid  attire,  as  mis* 
tress  of  the  solemnity,  *being  distinguished  by  the  appd^ 
lation  of  the  Lady  of  the  Sun  \ 

Thia  lady  was  one  of  the  victims  of  party-cage  selected 
by  the  Good  Parliament.  Among  their  votes  hostile  to 
化 e  government  one  runs  thus :  The  king  otidaitieth  that 
henceforth  no  woman  shall  for  maintenance  or  lucre  pre- 
sent any  matter  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  and  paitkularly 
Alice  PerrcTs,  on  pain  of  fixfeiting  ail  she  has^  and  being 
banished  the  realm  for  ever.  The  historians  are  divided  aiSi 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  radinance  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution* One  states  that  from  the  lady  %  and  aaotber  that 
from  the  king.p,  an  oath  was  exacted,  that  she  should  never 
again  come  into  his  presence.  If  this  last  were  the  fact, 
the  victor  of  the  field  of  Cressy  must  indeed  have  beeti 
sunk  into  a  most  humiliating  condition. 

This  however  is  not  the  whole  of  what  was  done  against 
Alice  Pcrrers.  We  find  by  the  records  of  the  ensuing 
parliament,  that  judgment  had  been  given  against  her,  and 
(as  it  would  seem)  her  prqpcrty  confiscated  \   Upon  what 
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asddes  e£  charge  this  proceeding  was  founded  does  not  c 
a{^^n    We  shall  preaoitly  have  occa^on  to  cite  the  judg- 
mieiit  of  an  impartial  ^vtiquary  npoa  the  accusations  ex- 
hibited against  her  hj  the  same  party  in  the  commencement 
of  the'  following  reign. 

ConBideriag.that  Wykeham  was  probably  the  individual 
whose  judgment  was  principally  resorted  to  by  the  party 
by  "whom  these  measures  were  concerted  ；  that*  he  had  in 
early  youth  become  the  fitvourite  of  Edward  III,  and  that 
ttkt  king,  having  raised  him  from'  a  humble  station,  hzd 
Hftcrwaird  profusely  loaded  him  with  preferments  and 
wealth  I  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  instance  in  the  recordi 
q{  history,  in  which  private  |Hque  has  in  a  more  indeteaC 
tad  unprincipled  manaer  prompted  the  conduct  of  ft 
public  diiancter.  It  was  a  shameless  example  of  in* 
gratitude,  for  this  man,  who  owed  every  thing  to  the 
bounty  and  paxtialiry-  of  his  sovereign,  thus  to  trample 
vpea  his  dotage,  and  to  drag  his  private  weaknesses  and 
fcnUea  to  the  view  and  condemnation  of  the  world.  It 
was  barbarotid  to  dictate  in  this  unfeeling  manner  to  a 
monarch  who  had  once  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ；  and 
to  tear  from  the  aged  prince,  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
a '  compamon  and  confident  whom  habit  had  rendered 

hecessary  to  him* 

Such  will  be  the  decision  of  every  candid  obeerver, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  imputed  to  the  lady. 
The  punishment  exceeded  the  offence  ；  and  a  generous 
mind  would  at  least  have  found  'some  expedient  less 
harsh  than  that  of  forbidding  to  the  venerable  king  her 
society  and  conversation.  It  is  fair  however  to  take  into 
the  account  the  charges  that  were  exhibited  against  her. 
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CHA]?.  is  insinuated  in  the  ordinance,  to  luveinmented  matttt 
•  in  the  king's  courts  for  mainteaanoe  and  lucre.  Stow  MyB^ 
that  "  dhee,  exceeding  the  manner  of  Women,  nte  b，  di« 
ldng,d  jH8tice6>  and  8ometiiE>ei9  by  the  doctors  in  the  eon- 
sistoiies,  perswading  and  disswading  thenu  But  it  ii 
l^tow  also  who  says,  that,  when  the  king  was  on  kU  death- 
bed, she  amused  him  with  "  talk  rather  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  than  of  any  thing  that  pertained  to  the  saving 
his  settle  ；"  and  that,  when  she  found  he  was  at  tke  pdst 
of  fexpifing,  "  shee  tooke  the  tinges  froA  his  fing 敏, which 
for  the  royaltic  of  hid  majestie  hee  was  wcmt  to  weare,  and 
TO  withdrew  hftr  selfe  from  Kim '  s，，  a  vulgar  rumour,  whicll 
ho  impartial  and  capable  writer  would  have  condescended 
to  echo.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  giyes  it  as  his  c^nion,  ikA 
" the  record  against  the  said  dam6  [i  Ric«  3.]  being  -tetfr 
long,  proveth  no  sueh  heinous  ihatter  against  b«r  j  and, 
these  two  suits  wherefore  ehe  was  coodefnned,  teemed 
veiy  honest  ；  her  mishap  was,  that  sbe  was  ifiriendly  to 
xhany,  but  all  were  not  so  to  her."  In  fine,  tfter  die  lieatk 
of  Edward  UL  she  married  lord  Windsor,  lord  liettteoant 
of  Ireland,  one  of  the  xhost  distinguiehed  nobles  and  sol^ 
diers  of  his  time  ；  a  circumstance  which  affords  coiisidmble 
presumption  that  nothing  base  or  abandoned  wae  generally 
believed  against  her. 

It  is  natural  then  to  enquire  what  covAd  be  the  motive 
with  the  prevailing  party  in  parliament,  for  so  violently 
trampling  upon  the  decorum  due  to  a  Venerable  character, 
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aad  con^eUing  the  king  thus  publicly  to  discard  the  chosen  CH  A?, 
compauoa  of  his  hours  of  retirement  and  leisure.  It  was  ？ 
done  partly  no  doubt  oa  the  same  principle  that  had  1376. 
dictated  the  long  bill  against  Rome  in  the  commons  ；  th^ 
desire  to  cajole  the  farour,  and  purchase  the  good  opinion^ 
of  the  purittnLcal  party*  They  were  beside  well  pleased  by 
^8  proceeding  to  throw  a  sdgma  upon  the  private  conduct 
of  the  king  of  CastiUe,  though  they  had  no  pretence  to 
iaterfere  in  his  dometdc  concerns.  We  have  also  abunda];U 
re»oa  to  bdiere  diat  this  lady*,  however  by  her  conduct 
fhe  hud  forfeited  her  character  with  her  own  sex,  was  not 
deficient  in  integrity  and  spirit  to  defend  her  royal  lover 
frmn  injury  and  iosult  Add  to  which,  to  d^ade 
their  sovereign,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  public  yiew  a3  th^ 
victiqi  of  io^ecilky  and  dotage,  were  the  suiuUe  means  to 
nooacile  the  nation  to  their  next  measure,  with  which  ail 
their  others  were  connected,  and  to  which  they  were 
auboidixute. 

'Having  thus  in  various  ways  dbown  the  turbulence  Bweotiw  go. 

•  veroiBeflt 

aa4  rudeness  of  its  character,  the  parliament  cmnpkted  —nto 
its  cBcroachmenta  by  appModng  a  committee  of  nioe 
counsellors,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  bishc^  of  London  and  Winchester,  the  earls  of  March, 
Arundel  and  Staffbrd,  and  the  lords  Percy,  Brian  and 
Beauchamp  •,  together  with  the  chancellor^  Jtreasurer,  fnd 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  for  the  time  being,  without  whoi^t 
coaseot  nothing  of  importance  in  the  public  coacerns 
ahould  be  transacted.    This  sort  of  committee  of  govcm* 
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CHAP,  ment  was  formed  precisely  upon  the  model  of  the  usurps 
ations  of  the  barons  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. ,  and 
Edward  II,  when  it  has  been  supposed  that  not  only  the 
character  of  the  rdgning  sovereign  was  degraded,  but  that 
the  constitution  was  made  dangerously  to  mcline  toward  a 
fierce  and  uncontrolable  aristocracy,  such  as  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  Poland  afterward  became.  Thus  did  this  arrogant 
prelate  proceed  in  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  exposing 
"without  compunction  the  privacies  of  his  sovereign,  not 
faeeitating  to  undermine  the  monarchy  itself,  and  ehowmg 
himself  willing  to  bring  the  church  establishment  into 
danger,  rather  than  not  gratify  his  love  of  political 
power,  or  his  thirst  of  private  revenge  against  the  prince 
who  had  deprived  him  of  office.  • " ' 

Of  the  counsellors  who  were  appointed  to  constitute 
the  comniittee  of  gOTemment,  all  are  not  understood  to 
have  entered  into  the  cabal  against  the  king  of  Castille; 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  supposed  to  have  inclined 
to  his  party,  and  lord  Percy  appears  to  have  been  at  this 
time  abroad  in  his  train  V  This'  nobleman  was  afterward 
carl  of  Northumberland,  and  father  of  Henry  sumamed 
Hotspur. 

. The  last  measure  adopted  against  the  king  of  Castille 
was  the  superseding  him  in  his  office  of  negotiator  for 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of  France.  On  the 
twelfth  of  June  the  new  committee  of  government  named 
John  Gilbert  now  bishop  of  Hereford ,  John  lord  Cobham, 
and  two  others,  ministers  plenipotentiary  ^  to  treat  with 
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the  an^Msadors.dr  Charles  Y.  in  the  rooni  of  John  of  Gaunt  CHAP, 
and  his  cpUeagues  ••  xxxix> 

'， It  was  during  thU  period  of  commotion  and  disaster,  iq  ^^le. 

which  his  nam^  .was  treacherously  employed  to  insult  his    Black.  FHnce, 

fkher  and  undermine  the  government,  tliat  the  Black 

Prince  expired.    This .  melancholy  event  is  supposed  to 

have  rendered  the  aged  king  the  more  reckless  of  what 

followed,  and  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  usurpers. 

t  I  cannot  dismiss  finally  the  character  of  the  Black  Priace, 

His  milltaiy 

without  noticing  an  admirably  expressive  .phrase  with  ^ 
which .  Frois&art  winds  up  his  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Poitiers :  The  prince  of  Wales,  says  he,  who  •  waa 
courageous  and  cruel  as  a  lion,  took  great  {Jeaaure  thi, 
day  in  fighting  and  chasing  his  enemies  \  In  .  these  word, 
.we  have  presented  to  us  a  striking  image,  of  the  manneri 
and  temper  of  the  knights  of  chivalry.  ；  Th^y  were  mfin 
of  courtesy  and  honour.  .  Take  them  in  the  chamber  of 
peace  ；  it  is  impossible  to  figure  to  om*$elye$  any  thing 
more  humane.  '  Whca  occasion  called  them  to  succou^r 
-the  oppressed,  and  raise  the  dejected,  overwl^elme^  by 
fiome  brutal  and  insuking  .foe,  they  appeared  like  Godf 
descended  from  heaven  for  the  consolation  of  mankind. 
But  the  garb  of  peace,  'however  gracefully  they  wpre  it, 
they  regarded  as  only  an  accident  of  their  character.  War 
•was  their  profession,  their  favourite  sce^e,  the  sustenance  of  、 
their  life.  If  it  did  not  offer  itself  to  them  at  hoyne»  they 
would  seek  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  sell,  themselveg 
to  any  master,  rather  than  not  find  occasion  to  {urove  the 
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intrepidity  of  tlieir  temper,  and  £hc  force, of  their  ami. 
When  they  entered  the  field  of  battle,  diey  regarded  the' 
business  of  war,  not  as  a  matter  of  dire  and  tremendous 
necessity,  but  as  their  selected  pleasure.  Their  hearts  were 
then  particularly  alive,  and  all  their  pulses  beat  with  joy. 
They  fought  like  tygers,  and  hunted  their  fellow  men  as  the 
fierce  Numidian  pursues  his  savage  prey.  Soldiers  in  almost 
all  cases  of  war,  but  particularly  in  the  history  of  these  rude 
and  early  ages,  subsist  partly  by  ravage,  robbery  and  spoil  ； 
and  vrt  may  easily  concdve  what  sort  of  temper  this  is  likely 
to  beget  toward  the  helpless  and  unoffending  victims  of  their 
plunder.  It  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  war  to  lay  waste  whole 
provinces,  that  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  to  want.  One 
of  the  great  lessons  of  the  militaiy  school  is  to  esdmate 
human  life  at  a  very  cheap  rate  These  unfortunate  errors 
all  became  much  exaggerated  in  our  ancestors,  by  the  im- 
measurable distance  which  rank  at  that  time  placed  between 
man  and  man.  They  mowed  down  whole  companies  of  or- 
dinary men,  with  no  greater  remorse  than  the  peasant  feels 
when  he  mows  his  field.  They  snuffed  the  scent  of  blood, 
and  found  themselves  refreshed.  This  part  of  the  chivalrous 
character  is  exactly  illustrated  in  the  sack  of  Limoges  in 
13/0.  While  the  question  was  only  of  the  lives  of  men 
of  an  unhonoured  class,  of  women  and  children,  the 
Black  Prince  felt  no  touch  of  pity.  He  had  been  ex- 
asperated at  the  treachery  6£  the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  the 
city,  and  his  rage  must  be  appeased.  It  was  not  till  he 
€aw  illustrious  knights  and  nobles  gallantly  and  desperately 
contending  for  their  lives  with  his  royal  brothers,  that  his. 
resentment  gave  way,  and  he  extended  the  olive  of  peace 
to  jJL 
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It  is  incmnbent  upon  us  to  conclude  th^  reflections  by 
atadng  that  the  yicet  of  the  Blac]^  Prince  were  those  of  his 
Occupation  and  his  times,  and  that  his  virtues  were  such  a$ 
to  set  all  parallel  among  his  contemporaries  at  defiance. 

A  short  time  after  the  melancholy  event  of  hU  death, 
the  commons  petitioned  that  the  young  prince  his  son,  now 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  might  be  sent  to  them,  and 
appear  in  open  parliament  ；  and,  their  request  in  this  point 
having  been  complied  with,  they  immediately  passed  an 
unanimous  vote  praying  that  the  lords  would  create  him 
prince  of  Wales,  as  his  father  had  been.  The  house  of 
lords  however,  with  more  discretion  or  decency,  answered 
that  the  power  of  complying  with  this  prayer  lay  not 
with  them,  but  that  the  king  must  be  applied  to  for  that 
purpose  \ 

Whatever  was.  the  immediate  success  of  the  proceedr 
ings  of  this  parliament,  the  ultimate  consequences  were 
Angularly  unfavourable  to  the  king  of  Castille.  The 
assembly  in  which  they  had  passed  obtained,  as  we  have 
，een,  the  appellation  of  the  Good  Parliament  ；  and,  as  this 
name  sufficiently  Indicates,  had  taken  deep  root  in  the 
generd  opinion.  They  had  skilfully  blended  their  pro- 
ceedings with  the  ideas  of  die  reformation  of  the  church 
which  were  at  this  time  in  their  highest  tide  of  puUic  favour; 
and,  though  John  of  Gaunt  had  really  laboured  for  re- 
formation and  the  heads  of  the  usurping  party  were  its 
most  determined  adverBaries,  the  pcqple  of  England  had 
not  the  sagacity  to  discern  this,  through  the  mist  of  de- 
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luaion  which  was  artfully  employed  to  obscure  it  The 
leaders  of  the  reigning  faction  may  now  be  considered, 
as  ambitious  and  ill- designing  men  ；  but,'  when  defeated 
in  their  ends,  they  were  at  that  time  regarded  with  afiection 
as  the  martyrs  of  the  public  cause.  If  the  heart  of  the 
king  of  Castille  was  upright,  his  manners  were  not 
popular.  In  a  w(M"d,  this  period  was  the  crisis  of  his 
public  life.  Hitherto  his  career,  on  the  whole,  had  beea 
fortunate  j  from  this  time  his  lot  was  cast  among  troublesj 
obstinate  contention^  and  eternal  animosity.  The  calumnies 
which  his  enemies  had  propagated  against  him  as  seeking 
the  ruin  of  his  nephew  were  fastened  upon  his  character  ； 
and  the  impatience  he  displayed  under  the  imputation  wa» 
expldned  as  an  indication  of  guilt,  and  led  him  intor 
Various  measures  hasty,  unadvised  and  ungracious,  thai 
continually  affording  new  scope  to  the  perverse  and  cold 一 
blooded  industry  of  his  foes. 

This  consequence  he  partly  foresaw,  and  his  temper 
became  to  a  certain  degree  embittered  by  the  reflection. 
Another  consequence  resulted,  which  we  may  reasonably 
believe  he  did  not  foresee.  The  histotiansV  contemporary 
witii  these  events,  were  monks  ；  and  they  regarded  John 
of  Gaunt  with  aversion  and  horror  on  account  of  his 
patronage  of  Wicliffe.  The  event  has  been,  that  we  read 
in  them  continually  of  John  of  Gaunt*s  infamous  designs 
to  poison  his  nephew,  to  supersede  the  next  heirs,  and 
audaciously  to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  ；  of  the 
bondage  in  which  he  held  Edward  III  ；  and  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Black  Prince  to  spend  the  last  efforts  of  his 
expiring  strength  in  defeating  these  base  machiaations. 
The  Good  Parliament  of  the  populace  of  137O  is  the 
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Good  Parliament  still.  The  monks  forgave  them  their  zeal  chap, 
in  the  cause  of  heresy,  since  it  was  directed  against  the  - ' 

arch-heretic,  the  king  of  Castille  j  and  succeeding  gener- 
ations, in  consideration  of  their  merit  as  the  advocates  of 
reformation,  have  remitted  to  them  all  their  treasons.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  imjpossible  to  listen  with  an  impartial 
ear  to  their  achievements,  and  to  hesitate  as  to  the  character 
that  is  due  to  them* 
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The  king  of  CastiUe,  who  was  now  at  Bourdeaux,  heard 
with  astonishment  of  the  violence  an'd  insolences  that  were 
practising  in  his  native  country,  and  went  on  board  certain 
vessels  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  lord  Percy  and  other 
nobles  his  followers,  on  the  eighth  of  July.  The  parlia- 
ment, whether  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his  approach  or  for 
some  other  cause,  broke  up  two  days  after,  and  left  their 
committee  of  government  to  maintain  its  station  as  it 
could. 

What  were  the  measures  adopted  by  the  king  of  CastiUe 

urpiDoo  off 

wykeham.  qh  his  arrival,  or  in  what  manner  the  committee  of  go- 
vernment endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  history  has 
not  informed  us.  Edward  III.  received  his  beloved  son 
with  open  arms  ；  the  newly  constituted  committee  was 
superseded  without  ceremony  ；  John  of  Gaunt  was  de- 
clared the  associate  of  his  father  in  the  government;  and 
lord  Latimer  and  the  rest  who  had  been  prosecuted  by  the 
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late  house  of  common^  together  with  Alice  Ferrers,  were  CHAP, 
recalled  to  court  *. 

The  king  of  Castille  however  did  not  stop  at  this  point* 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  inflict  some  punishment  upon 
the  persons  who  had  thus  grossly  insulted  him,  and  fla- 
grantly violated  the  laws  of  decency  and  the  constitution 
of  their  cotmtrjr.  If  however  we  compare  his  vengeance 
with  what  was  done  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IL  and  Richard  II,  wc  shall  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  mildness  of  his  proceeding. 

Sir  Peter  Deiamare,  steward  to  the  earl  of  March,  had 
undertaken  the  management  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
the  late  parliameat,  and  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself 
in  the  business,  not  aniy  with  great  spirit  and  zeal^  but  with 
singular  abilities  and  eloquence  This  man  was  arrested, 
and  conyeycd  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Newark,  and  after- 
ward to  Nottingham  It  was  made  matter  of  complaint 
agutist  John  of  Gaunt,  that  he  was  seized  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  attaxdance  upon  the  court,  and,  without 
any  answer,  and  against  all  justice,  committed  to  close 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  king  of  Castille  pur-  尸 
posed  to  inflict  any  personal  retribution  upon  the  earl  of 
March  himself.  All  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  is  that  or- 
dw6  were  issued  to  him  from  the  king  that,  in  quality  of  earl 
marshal  of  England,  he  should  make  inspection  of  the  castle 
and  town  of  Calais,  as  also  of  the  castles  and  forts  in  the 
marches  of  Calais,  should  cause  such  repairs  to  be  made  as 
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need  might  require,  and  should  see  them  Well  victualled  and 
manned  \  The  earl  of  March  declared  his  repugnance  to 
this  commission,  and  chose  rather  to  resign  his  marslial,8 
staff  than  engage  in  it.  John  of  Gaunt  willingly ,  ac- 
cepted his  determination,  and  immediately  transferred  the 
office  of  earl  marshal,  together  with  the  commission  re- 
specting Calais,  to  his  friend,  lord  Percy  \ 

The  king  of  Castille  proceeded  with  greater  severity 
against  William  of  Wykeham.  The  ^  political  ground* 
of  this  severity  have  already  been  developed  ；  and  cer- 
tainly no  conduct  could  be  more  worthy  of  reprehension 
than  that  of  this  ambitious  leader.  He  had  however,  in 
the  true  style  of  a  crafty  and  practised  statesman,  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  forms  of  law,  and  was  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  against  a  public  delin- 
quent. What  he  had  done  in  the  affair  of  Alice  Ferrers 
was  of  course  not  fitting  matter  for  animadversion  in  the 
courts  ；  and，  in  all  the  measures  adopted  by  the  reigning 
faction  in  the  Good  Parliament,  he  was  sufficiently  covered 
by  that  apology  which  has  so  frequently  been  at  the  service 
of  bad  ministers  since,  that  he  was  but  an  individual,  and 
that  those  measures  to  which  the  legislature  of  the  nation 
had  given  its  sanction  were  not  proper  subjects  for  a  charge 
against  one.  The  king  of  Castille  therefore  adopted  as  a 
model  in  the  proceedings  against  Wykeham,  the  measures 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  Good  Parliament  against 
lord  Latimer  and  other  of  the  king's  ministers.  Articles 
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of  accusation  were  drawn  up,  charging  him  with  having,  CHAP, 
dunng  the  eight  years  next  following  after  the  peace  of  Bre-        '  ._ 
tigni,  embezzled  the  ransoms  of  the  kings  of  France  and  1376* 
Scotland,  and  other  receipts  to  a  great  amount,  which  for  the 
most  part  had  not  been  applied  to  the  profit  of  the  king  and 
kingdom,  and  which,  if  properly  husbanded,  would  have 
spared  the  king  the  necessity  of  burthening  his  subjects  with 
subsidies  and  loans  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  subsequent 
war  ；  with  imposing  heavy  fines  upon  meritorious  officers 
of  the  army,  thereby  driving  them  to  acts  of  depredation 
and  outlawry,  and  so  bringing  upon  the  nation  the  unhappy 
war  of  I36g  ；  and  with  having  grossly  neglected  the 
defence  of  Ponthieu,  in  consequence  of  which  that  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without  resistance  in  the 
commencement  of  the  war  \ 

The  biographer  of  Wykeham  has  extremely  well,  and 
with  great  force  of  reasoning,  commented  upon  these 
articles  of  accusation  %  particularly  remonstrating  against 
the  informality  of  charging  upon  Wykeham  the  general 
misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  only  chancellor,  and  by  no  means 
preuded  over  the  treasury  of  the  realm.  But  this  bio- 
grapher, so  quick-sighted  when  any  accusation  occurs 
bearing  with  severity  upon  the  hero  of  his  volume,  passes 
over  without  animadversion  his  discreditable  and  time- 
serving alliance  with  the  Lollards,  his  ungrateful  and 
intolent  intrusion  upon  the  private  hours  of  his  royal 
benefactor,  and  his  abetting  a  party  whose  purpose  was  to 
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Strip  the  crown  of  its  prerogatives,  and  convert  the  go- 
vernment into  a  dangerous  oligarchy.  In  all  this,  bishop 
Lowth  says,  "  he  stedfastly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  his 
great  frieiid  and  patron  the  prince  of  Wales  ；  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  his  kind  master 
and  generous  benefactor  ；  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  ；  which  were  indeed  all  equally  concerned  in  the 
security  of  the  lineal  succession :  and  acted  with  80  open 
and  unreserved  a  zeal  in  this  just  and  important  cause,  as 
could  not  but  give  offence  to  die  duke  of  Lancaster 

The  articles  of  accusation  against  Wykcham  were  ex- 
hibited before  the  council^  in  Michaelmas  term  of  this 
year.  A  hearing  shortly  after  took  place  before  certain 
prdates  and  lords  of  the  council  deputed  for  that  purpose, 
who,  out  of  seven  articles  of  dtiarge,  deferred  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  first  six,  and  came  to  a  decision  only 
upon  the  last.  The  purport  of  this  article  was,  that 
Wykeham,  while  chancellor,  hzd  often  irr^larly,  and 
of  his  own  mere  authority,  reduced  the  amoum  of  the 
fines  entered  in  the  Fine  Rolls,  and  canted  the  rolk  to  be 
cancelled  and  altered  ；  and  particularly  that  he  had  in  this 
manner  changed  the  fine  of  one  individual,  who  is  named, 
from  fourscore  to  forty  pounds  sterling  Upon  this  charge 
the  lords  decided  that  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  should  be  seized  iota  the  hands  of  the  king,  till 
Wykeham  should  have  made  satisfaction  to  th«  king  for 
his  delinquency  in  this  point.  Shortly  after,  an  order 
was  issued,  forbidding  him  to  come  withia  twenty  males 
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of  the  court  These  proceedings  took  place  in  the  month  CH  A  P. 
of  November-  叉乙 

Undoubtedly  the  article  upcm  which  Wykeham  was  con-  *^316. 
demned  makes  an  insignificant  figure  in  comparison  with 
the  grave  and  important  crimes  which  were  in  the  other 
articles  laid  to  his  charge,  and  which  we  have  above 
eaumented.  It  is  not  practicable  for  us  to  decide,  whether 
diis  article  was  selected  as  admitting  of  stricter  and  easier 
proof;  or  whether,  which  seems  more  probable,  his  il- 
kstxiout  adversarf,  from  motives  of  clemency  or  of  policy, 
tm  unwilling  to  drive  Wykeham  to  despair,  and  8tu- 
dioosfy  left  a  door  open  to  conciliation  and  remission,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  heavier  accusations  were  still 
rasp€ixdM  ottT  his  head.  The  measures  adopted  against 
him  were  cert^unly  of  the  milder  cast,  and  not  such  as  would 
bave  been  adc^ed  by  a  ▼indictive  foe,  who  had  been  thus 
mortally  offended.  Wykeham  had  been  so  assiduous  and 
ntctaefdl  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  he  might 
well  9pare  the  reiremieA  of  his  bishopric  during  the  time 
有 heft  he  was  thus  under  a  cloud,  without  having  any 
great  injury  to  appeal  to  as  a  topic  of  complaint. 

Having  employed  these  methods  of  severity,  if  they  工 
deserve  the  name,  the  king  of  Castille  next  hastened  to  。fwai". 
refute  in  the  most  effectual  way  the  calumnies  of  hig 
enemies,  by  installing  in  a  solemn  manner,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  November,  his  nephew  Richard  in  the  dignities 
of  prince  of  Wales,  and  formally  declaring  him  successor 
to  the  crown.    On  this  occasion  an  oath  was  taken  by  the 
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CHAP*  nobles  attendant  upon  the  court,  and  particularly  by  the 
XL  king's  sons,  by  which  they  engaged  to  maintain  and  up- 
hold  his  right,  as  their  only  lawful  and  undoubted  sovc- 
reign,  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  his  grandfather  K 
It  has  been  further  remarked,  as  an  act  of  animosity  s^ainst 
Wykeham,  that  a  grant  was  made,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March  following  、  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  to  the  minor  prince,  in  part  of  payment  of  the 
' revenue  which  the  king  had  settled  upon  him.  But  this 
seems,  scarcely  to  deserve  so  harsh  a  name.  The  tem- 
poralities, while  sequestered  by  the  act  of  council,  must 
be  enjoyed  by  some  one  j  nor  did  this  act  in  any  degree 
increase  the  difficulty  of  restitution,  as  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  grant  to  Richard,  expressly  stating  that  he  was  to 
receive  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  for  so  long  a  time 
only  as  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  retain  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  king. 

Another  method  was  judiciously  employed  by  the  king 
of  Castille,  to  mark  the  certainty  of  succession  in  hi， 
nephew.  Edward  III.  had  a  sufficient  interval  of  health 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  in  public,  according  to  the  mode  of  the 
times.  This  festival  was  therefore  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  and  prince  Richard  was  seated  at  table  in 
royal  state  above  his  uncles,  as  being  already  their  superior 
in  station,  and  by  anticipation  their  master  \  This  exhi- 
bition, in  itself  of  little  importance,  was  happily  chosen. 


*  Froiasart,  Vol.  I,  Chap,  cccxtv.  i  Rymer,  ad  annum  &  diem* 


as  tending  to  refttte,  by  an  appeal  to  the  eenaes^  the  CHAP, 
calumnies  with  which  ill-de$igniag  men  had  sought  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm* 


It  was  m  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  ooly  a  Furtber  muk 
few  days  after  John  of  Gaunt  took  his  .depiuture  from  «»«««<^«* 
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Bourdeaux,  that  Chaucer  obtained  a  grant  c£  contraband 
wool,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  the  amount  of  :  4 : 0  " : 
in  present  valuation,  l  ,202  : 】 ： 一. This  gram,  in 
addition  to  other  ciicumatances^  may  serve  to  show  how 
high  Chaucer  stood  in  the  favour  of  the  kit^  of  Castille, 
as  it  must  have  received  the  royal  sanction  almost  at  the 
instant  of  that  prince's  axriyal  in  London,  and  while  all  thf 
anxieties  auising  from  hts  contest  with  hit  ungenerous  coe^ 
mies  were  fresh  and  unabated  in  his  oundL 

A  parliament  was  called  in  the  be^ning  of  the  fbW  ■ 
lowing  year,  and  a  writ  made  out  authorising  the  young 
prince  of  Wales  to  open  the  session  in  the  indispositicm  of 
his  grand&ther  。•  This  parliament  entered  completely*  into 
the  views  of  the  king  of  CastiUe,  and  revoked  the  pro« 
ccedings  of  the  former  year  agaiost  lord  Latimer,  Richard 
Lyons,  Alice  Perrw  and  the  rest,  as  having  been  obCttned 
by  faUe  suggestions,  and  without  diie  process.  An  act  of 
general  pardon  was  also  patuecU  ia  considei^iKdon  of  tht 
king  having  complied  the  fiftiedi  year  of  his  ceign, 
Wykeham  al<me  being  excepted     Tbt  meeting  wai  d»- 
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solved  by  the  king  in  person  at  his  palace  of  Shene  on  the 
twenty4:hird  of  February,  after  a  continuance  q£  foiir 
weeks  only. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  tending  still  further  to 
unveil  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  predominant 
parly  in  the  Good  Parliament.  We  have  sfeen  the  coalition 
into  which  they  entered  at  that  period  with  the  followers 
of  WiclifFe.  But  they  felt  like  true  politicians,  superior 
to  the  ordinary  passions  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 
While  they  used  this  sect,  and  obtained  for  themselves  a 
momentary  popularity  by  means  of  its  numbers  and  im- 
portance,  they  had  resolved  upon  its  destruction.  Being 
now  themselves  in  adversity,  they  were  the  more  bent  upon 
this  object  ；  their  hatred  rose,  in  proportion  to  their  dis* 
apjpointment.  Besides^  the  chief  of  the  obnoxious  sect 
was  avowedly  patronisefd  by  the  king  of  Castille,  and  to 
attack  him  was  to  injure  his  protector  on  the  side  where  he 
was  most  obviously  vulnerable. 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy  met  on  the  third  of 
February,  one  week  subsequently  to  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament \  Inimediately  afterward,  Wicliffe  was  cited  to 
answer  before  his  superiors,  perhaps  the  upper  house  of 
convocation,  to  certain  articles  which  were  charged  against 
hini  as  innovation  and  heresy.  The  day  fixed  for  the  hearing 
was  the  nineteenth  of  February  ；  the  place,  St.  Paul's.  The 
king  of  Castille,  with  that  openness  and  intrepidity  of 
temper  which  mark  all  his  actions,  determined  not  to  leave 
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the  man  he  had  patronised  a  Jprey  to  the  malice  of  his  CHAP, 
enemies*  •  He  accordingly  resolved,  accompanied  by  the  BsanK 
earl  marshal  and  other  fiiends,  to  repair  with  Wicliffe  1377. 
to  the  scene  of  trial.    Sudbury,  now  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, presided  ；  Courtcney,  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
London,  took  the  lead  in  this  prosecution      This  prelate 
had  not  expected  the  arrival  of  so  illustrious  visitors,  and 
was  irritated.     High  words  arose  on  both  sides,  the 
representation  of  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  only 
by  the  monkish  historians  ；  the  whole  became  a  scene  of 
confusion  j  and  the  sitting  was  abruptly  dispersed.  An 
order  was  soon  after  promulgated  by  its  authority,  enjoining 
silence  upon  Wicliffe  in  future,  relative  to  the  articles  in 
question.    This  proposition  was  wholly  disregarded. 


voured  to  throw  some  uncertainty  upon  this  date  ••  Bishop 
Lowth  says,  "  This  affair  could  not  have  happened  many 
days  before  the  death  of  Edward  III  ；"  and  Lewis  is  dis* 
posed  to  cany  it  over  to  the  February  of  the  following 
year.  Their  argument  is  founded  upon  the  date  of  the 
pope's  bulls  against  Wicliffe,  May  22,  1377**  But  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  contemporary  writers  is  strongly 
against  them".  These  writers  also  casually  mention 
the  days  of  the  week,  which  will  be  found  to  cor- 


' Walsingham,  adann.  雷 Lowth,  Sect,  IV.    Lewis,  Chap.  IV. 

t  See  Walslnghaniy  A.  D.  1378,  by  whom  they  are  recited  at  large. 

»  WaUingham,  ad  ann.  Ms.  Harleian.  No.  6217.  .  Stow  is  more  full  and 
minute  than  either  of  these  writers,  and  evidently  prooeeds  on  the  authority  of 
some  narrative  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Fox,  HoUinshed,  and  other  of  the 
old  writera,  may  be  npdentood  to  have  possessed  a  similar  adrtiitage. 
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tespoad  wkfa  di^  days  o£  the  month  td  which  thcjr  an 
asfigntid;  an  indirect  evidence  of  grait  value.  Jt  h  im^ 
possible  tliat  tbe  transaction  should  belong,  as  Lewis  hM 
ima^ned,  to  die  Febnitiy  of  the  foHowing  year.  Lord 
Percy  was  then  no  longer  earl  marshal :  be  would  besides 
htLYt  been  mentioned  fay  his  new  title,  confieired  at  the 
'<oroiifttton  of  Ridiard,  of  earl  of  NorthumberhiDd :  and 
various  particulars  are  introduced  respecting  the  old  king, 
^ome  perhaps  trtie  and  some  false j  but  ail  imrkiag  die 
perfect  consdouafietis  of  the  *okl  historians  as  to  tbe  nign  tft 
which  tbe  ev^nt  happened.  The  whole  b  ^apparently  the 
^stTug^le  of  two  f>oweiiul  and  videot  patties,  in  the  view 
of  the  great  dian^  wkich  was  ibortly  to  t^cctnv  The 
argumecit  fixwx  the  dftte  of  the  pope's  bolis  "  of  little  force  ； 
since  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  citatkm  to  St.  Faad's  was 
the  hamediate  and  pereoasJ  act  of  the  E&gtidh  prelacy,  and 
that  the  ckadon  of  Wictife  to  Lambeth  which  occurred  in 
the  following  year  was  iJife  tcmII  of  the  pope's  ktterfierence, 
the  En^sh  *bi«fa(^  having  foiuud  tbemsttlvee  too  weak  in 
the  'contedty  acid  on  thstt  recount  bapving  invited  the  ifit«^ 
j>06itiDn  of  the  sovereign  pontiC  ITiis  hypothesis  is  partly 
(Dufixmed  Igr  the  ckrcumstance  t>f  Wadsingham  tnflerttfig 
the  hvAU  ufidar  the  SdHovnag  yean 

On  dxk  oeOasidn  we  are  pMseoted  "witk  a  fresh  examf^ 
of  the  talents  of  this  party  in  the  arts  of  calumny.  They  in, 
dmtrioitsly  propagated  a  rumour  lirat,  xm  the  ihy  3)receding 
the  affair  at  St  Paul's,  a  preposition  had  been  brought  be- 

<£dward  III.  and  lord  Percy  earl  marBhol,  that  there  should 
be  no  more  a  mayor  of  London  according  to  ancient  custom, 
but  that  a  captain  ttald  be^^yf^ioted  Ao  {pcmAs  0¥«r  the 
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metropolis,  who  should  hold  hk  office  under  the  mafskal  of  CHAP, 

Efiglaod,  and  be  in  all  reacts  subject  to  his.  direction  \   b 

There  u  no  dace  of  tbis  propontioa  ia  the  records  j  and  • 
hittoriaot  iiave  now  generally  agreed  tQ  treat  it  as  the 
fiibricadoQ  of  the  moment  A  meetiag  however  of  the 
xutizens  is  said  to  have  been  called  on  the  tn^eatieth,  in 
which  they  were  cautioned  against  the  designs  of  govern- 
meat  upon  tfadr  duurter,  and  exhorted  to  take  timely 
oaeamres  to  prevent  the  menaced  e^il.  It  was  added,  by 
uucy  of  exasperating  the  pqfmlace,  that  the  Idng  of  Castille 
lad  threateaed  to  drag  tbdr  bi^<^  by  thg  hair  of  his  head 
out  of  his  own  cathedrad. 

Tlic  consequence  of  these  macbiiuaioiis  wm,  thsA  aa  Tunwn* 
imnense  mukitude,  halving  ^BsemhhA  oq.  tke  day  €>f  tibc 
xxmsttkadoii,  propeeded  immediaiely      tke  tBaosion 
«f  tbe  etd  marshal,  broke  open  the  gates,  set  at  liberty  a 
prisoner  they  found  there,  and  «earcHed  tlie  whole  home 
for  4o(4  Percy,  wkh  intent  to  inauk  or  destroy  him.  From 
Jthis  pkoe  dicy  proceeded  to  John  of  ^Saunt's  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  where  they  commktdd  aimUcff  outrages  、  Here 
iiowever,  we  vetold  the  hUhop  of  London  made  his  ap- 
jpetfapce,  uodatook  to  pac^  the  mob,  and  iatreated  them 
to  conduct  themselves  with  more  propriety,  particularly  in 
*cofiskler»tk>a  of  the  holy  season,  it  being  Lent.  Awed 
-by  his  remonstrsoiceS)  they  withdrew,  and  contented  them 昌 
selves  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  wifb  hanging  up  in 
different  jparts  of  the  city,  the  king  of  Ca8tille*8  armorial 


, Stow,  ad  aim,  *  Barnes,  Book  IV,  Chap.  ,3Uv,  $•  7.  Lowrtb^Sect  IV' 
>  Wabinghaun,  HoHimM  and  8tow>ad  ann. 
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beatings  reversed,  this  being  a  mode  of  proceeding  ap" 
prppriated  to  signify  that  the  person  to  whom  they  belonged 
was  a  traitor  At  the  fame  time  scurrilous  rhymes  and 
other  abusive  papers  were  posted  in  various  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  government  of  the  Idng  of  CastiUe: 
into  contempt  *•  > 

these  measures,  however  low  and  contemptible  they 
may  now  appear,  had  a  memorable  efiect,  at  a  time 
when  knowledge  and  instruction  were  confined  to  so 
few,  in  fixing  a  lasting  unpopularity  and  odium  upon 
the  peiisonage  against  whom  they  were  directed*  They 
could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more  unfortunate  or  critical 
moment,  when  the  decease  of  the  king  was  daily  expected, 
and  when  every  expedient  would  be  requisite  to  gtv6 
weight  and  importance  to  the  regency  which  was  to  ensue, 
and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and'  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
It  seems  that  the  city  magistrates  were  understood  to  have 
in  some  way  abetted  or  connived  at  the  tumult,  since  we 
find  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  that 
others  were  substituted  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  \ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  truce  between 
England  and  France  was  to  expire  on  the  first  of  April  of 
this  year.  A  principal  object  therefore  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  king  of  CastiUe  was  to  place  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries  upon  the  most  un- 
equivocal footing,  either  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or,  if  that 


*  Walsingham,  Hollinshed  and  Stow,  ad  ann.  •  Stow,  ad  ann. 

b  Walsingham  says,  majorem  seniores  deponit.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  to  be 
construed  as  extending  to  the  court  of  aldermen.  It  is  however  so  interpreted  by 
Stow;  and  since  him  by  Collins,  and  others*  、 
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could  not  be  effected,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  truce.  It  CHAP, 
was  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  reign  of  the  minor  prince,  ' , 
the  commencement  of  which  appeared  to  be  near,  should 
be  uninterrupted  with  foreign  misunderstaivdings.  The  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  in  the  Good  Parliament 
sufficiently  indicated  that,  if  the  regency  were  placed 
in  honourable  hands,  there  would  still  be  an  adverse  faction 
to  contend  with,  powerful  in  ability,  daring  in  temper, 
and  little  restrained  by  scruples  arising  from  decorum  or 
public  interest,  who  would  afford  to  the  government, 
fettered  as  it  must  necessarily  be  during  a  minority,  abund- 
ant matter  for  activity,  anxiety  and  vigilance  in  its  domesti 
concerns.    They  had  even  in  all  probability  rendered  t 

ops 

「  ^  ^ce 

so  crafty  as  Charles  V,  the  weakness  of  the  government 
with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

In  this  situation  new  plenipotentiaries  were  commis- 
sioned, with  such  instructions  a$  were  thought  best  adapted 
to  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  from  London  to  Bruges, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  %  The 
persons  named  in  the  commission  were  bishop  Gilbert, 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  by  the  usurping 
party  of  the  preceding  year,  John  lord  Cobham,  and  two 
others*  One  motive  for  placing  Gilbert  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  was  probably  to  preserve  an  air  of  consistency 
and  system  on  the  English  side  in  the  negotiation  j  at  the 
same  time  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  some  argument  of 
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CHAP-  the  confidence  reposed  in  this  prelate  by  the  king  of 
'•i    ■  .  A  CastiUe.   Two  nuncios  from  Rome  still  acted  as  mediators 
13       on  the  part  of  the  pope,  and  were  unfeignedly  zealous  in 
endeavouring  to  discoirer  expedients  by  which  a  sincere 
Proposal  for  the  amity  might  be  established  between  the  rival  crowns.  One 
^T^fnc^os  proposition  suggested  by  tlieni,  according  to  FroissarCi 
Was  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  young  prince  Richard, 
now  ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  V,  who 
was  probably  about  the  same  age.  This  was  so  favourably 
received  by  both  parties^  that,  the  negotiation  being  broken 
off,  a  secret  commission  was  appointed  from  both  courts, 
to  meet  at  Calais,  to  consult  on  the  subject.    The  treaty 
failed  however,  on  some  demand  made  by  the  French  court, 
from  which  they  would  not  recede.    Their  offer  is  said  to 
have  been,  the  regular  cession  of  a  considerable  territory  in 
Aquitaine,  by  way  of  portion  to  the  princess  ；  and  th^ 
demand,  that  the  English  should  surrender  Calais,  and 
whatever  else  they  held  or  pretended  to  in  the  north  of 
France^     Every  idea  hbwever  of  resigning  Calais  was 
firmly  rejected  j  and,  the  negotiators  haviiig  stipulated  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a  month  only,  a  new  and 
more  tolemn  embassy  was  prepared,  consisting,  on  thfe 
English  part,  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  lord  chaiKdlor, 
bishop  Gilbert,  the  eari  of  Salisbury,  and  six  others 
This  embassy 加 s  equally  inefl^tive  with  the  preceding  ； 


*  jRymer,  51  £4i^  d>  Ajjr.  26»  On  the  eteveftth  of  Jtnwuy  Aclm  HongMoki 
bishop  of  St.  David*8  had  been  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  Heniy  Wakefield 
tohop  «f  Wofcciter,  lerd  tfeatwrer  -of  tin  icahn  ；  these  liigh  tjfiices  being 
thttf  restored  to  the  dergy,  after  a  proscription  which  had  fubsisted  about 
six  jean* 
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the  truce  was  no  further  prolonged  ；  and  the  two  king -  CHAP, 
doms  were  brought  once  again  into  a  state  of  war.    Such  仏' 
had  probably,  in  contemplation  of  the  approaching  minority     ^  3". 
in  England,  been  the  uniform  intention  of  the  king  of 
France. 

Many  of  the  preceding  particulars  rest  upon  the  au*  chaucer?, 
thority  of  Froissart  \    They  are  inteiiesting  to  the  bio* 
graphy  of  Chaucer,  as,  according  to  this  historian,  the 
intermediate  commission  for  treating  specially  concerning 
the  maimge  of  the  prince  of  Wales  consisted  of  three 
persons  ；  sir  Guichard  Dangle,  sir  Richard  Stan  or  Stuny, 
and  Geofl&ey  Chaucer.  Taking  for  granted  the  correctness 
of  this  representatkm,  it  supplies  a  very  material  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  poet.    If  we  consider  the  subject  of  the 
negotiation,  no  commission  would  in  that  age  be  construed 
as  more  honourable  than  that  of  obtaining  a  consort  for  the 
future  king,  nor  is  there  any  in  which  it  is  usual  to  be 
more  scrupulously  exact  respecting  the  rank  and  personal 
importance  of  the  negotiators.  If  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  poet's  fellow  commissioners,  this  also  will  make  his 
present  appointment  appear  striking  and  observable.  Sir 
Guichard  Dangle  in  particular  was  at  this  time,  whether  in 
reputation  of  military  services,  or  in  eminent  ability  for 
affairs,  and  distinguished  trust,  one  of  the  first  persons  in 
the  court  of  London*    When  the  Black  Prince  fixed  his 
residence  in  Aquitaine,  the  two  pnncipal  officers  in  his 
government  were  sir  John  Chandos  constable,  and  sir 
Guichard  Dangle  marshal,  of  the  duchy On  the  death 


， Vol  I,  Chap«'ooczzT«  '  Froiaaart,  Vol.  I,  Cbap.  ccxri* 
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of  sir  Walter  Manny  sir  Gulchard  was  elected  knight  of 
the  Garter  in  his  room  *  ；  and  at  the  accession  of  Richard  IL 
he  was  created  earl  of  Huntingdon^  and  appointed  go- 
vernor to  the  minor  king  \ 

The  Rotuli  、  Francia  of  the  last  year  of  Edward  III, 
which  contain  the  principal  records  in  relation  to  trans* 
actions  with  that  power,  do  not  however  operate  in  con— 
firmation  of  the  narrative  of  Froissait*  The  name  of 
Chaucer  occurs  twice  in  them,  he  appearing  in  each  instance 
to  have  obtained  letters  of  protection  from  the  king,  as 
about  to  be  employed  abroad,  in  the  secret  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. But  his  name  in  both  cases  stands  single  in  the 
record  ；  and  the  letters  of  protection  are  dated,  in  the  first 
example  on  the  twelfth  of  February  V  eight  days  prior  to  the 
earliest  of  the  above  embassies,  and  in  the  second  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April  \  two  days  subsequent  to  the  latest* 
Neither  of  these  records  can  be  construed  as  applying  to 
the  intermediate  embassy  of  which  Froissart  speaks.  The 
name  of  sir  Guichard  Dangle  occurs  among  the  names  oS 
those  appointed  to  the  last  and  most  solemn  embassy. 

In  answer  however  to  the  want  of  countenance  whidb 
the  narrative  of  Froissart  experiences  from  the  records,  it 
may  be  alleged,  first,  rfiat  his  relation  i&  diaiacterised  bjr 
that  minuteness  of  detail  which  ordinarily  accompaniea 
the  statement  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  fiicts  be  de« 
scribes.    Secondly,  the  narrative  itself,  as  to  the  prmcipai 


Froiwtit,  Chap,  cccti.   BariMs,  Book  IV,  Chap.  ix,.§*  3* 
Rymer,  1  Ric*  2,  Jul.  15.   Froissart,  Chap,  cccxxvi. 
Appendis,  No.  »  DlHo,  No^- 
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point  to  which  it  relates,  is  attended  with  no  improbability.  CH  AP. 
The  proposal  of  a  marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  a  , 
difference  between  two  adverse  nations,  sufficiently  accords  13". 
with  the  mode  of  the  times  we  are  considering.  Lastly, 
the  commiasiou  in  which  Chaucer  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  with  sir  Guichard  Dangle  and  sir  Richard 
Stuny,  is  stated  by  Froissaxt  to  have  been  secret  ；  and  this 
may  be  thought  aia  adequate  reason  why  no  notice  of  it 
should  occur  in  the  authentic  records  of  the  period  •  There 
is  a  patent  in  Rymer,  empowering  certain  persons  to  treat 
for  this  marriage,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  、 

Notwithstanding  the  inauspicious  circumstances  under  wykeTum  re^ 

*  -  撃  start  d. 

which  Wykeham  was  placed  by  the  parliament  of  1377, 
his  diagrace  did  not  continue  long*  His  friends  were 
powerful,  and  the  king  of  CastiUe  was  placable.  A  session, 
of  the  convocation  of  the  church,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
held  about  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  parliament  ； 
and,  immediately  on  their  meeting,  Courteney  bishop  of 
London  noticed  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  moved  that  no  subsidy  should  be  granted  to  the  king, 
till  that  prelate  should  appear  in  his  place  Most  of  the 
bishops,  either  from  party-spirit,  or  as  conceiving  that  the 
privileges  of  their  order  were  wounded  in  him,  concurred 
in  the  proposition.;  and  it  was  urged  with  so  much  spirit 
that  the  government  at  last  thought  proper  to  comply. 
Shortly  after,  a  negotiation  was  opened  for  the  restitution 
of  the  temporalities^  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  three 
days  before  the  death  of  Edward  III,  a  writ  vf»  issued  for  Death  of  Ed- 

'  ward  U" 


Tom.  Vn,  1  Rip.  2,  Jan.  16.  纖 Parker,  Cap.  LVIIL 
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that  purpose,  on  condition  of  his  paying  to  the  king  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  the  service  of  the  war 饞， Hw 
sureties  on  this  occasion  were  the  earls  of  March,  Arundel 
and  Warwic  ；  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  old  historians  that 
Alice  Perrers  was  particularly  instrumental  in  obtaining  for 
him  this  composition  。•  Proud  as  the  bishop  was,  he  knew 
how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  times,  and  to  bow  at 
the  shrine  of  beauty  when  it  became  necessary  to  his  more 
serious  purposes. 

His  character.  Thc  faults  of  Ed  Ward  III.  were  the  faults  of  his  times  ； 
a  love  of  magnificence,  and  a  love  of  war.  By  the  latter 
of  these  passions  he  produced  a  dreadful  degree  of  misery, 
especially  to  the  devoted  country  he  invaded.  To  his 
mind  the  sentiment  by  which  he  was  impelled  appeared 
generous,  elevated  and  pure,  such  as  might  have  done 
honour  to  the  noblest  spirits.  Yet  in  truth  it  was  Woody, 
murderous  and  cruel.  If  Edward  III.  ever  read  the  story 
of  his  own  wars,  if  he  ever  heard  of  the  barbarous  and 
inhuman  intestine  scenes  which  followed  upon  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  p,  he  must  have  ahuddered  at  the  terrible  am- 
sequences  of  the  holiday  passion  he  indulged,  and  have  cast 
his  laurels  from  him  with  impatience  and  loathing.  His 
propensity  was  the  propensity  of  a  school-boy  j  its  effects 
were  those  of  the  malignity  of  a  demon. 

Yet  with  this  destructive  and  fatal  bias,  Edward  III. 
joined,  if  not  all  the  ability,  and  all  the  ardent  good* 


Ryhier,  ad  annum  k  diem. 
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will,  that  ever  existed  in  a  warrior,  at  least  as  few  chap. 

•  .  XL* 

positive  vices  as  were  almost  ever  found  in  so  eminent  a  ， 
station.  He  was  a  good  husband,  and  an  excellent  father. 
He  was  kind  to  all  ；  severe  and  truculent  to  none.  His 
sentiments  were  always  manly  and  generous  ；  and  so  far  as 
circumstances  seemed  to .  permit  it,  he  was  at  all  times 
equable,  mild  and  humane.  • 

These  branches  of  the  character  of  Edward  III.  have  Aioverrf 

_  leainiog* 

been  already  sufficiently  known.  The  course  of  our 
enquiry  has  enabled  us  to  add  one  more  to  the  catalogue 
of  his  princely  virtues.  He  was  a  lover  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  did  not  degenerate  from  the  examjJe  of 
the  Plantagenets  who  had  gone  before  him,  Henry  IL  and 
Edward  I,  in  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
Not  to  mention  the  splendid  style  in  which  he  finished 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  by  a  labour  scarcely  shorter  in 
duration  than  his  reign,  the  rebuilding  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  the  favour  he  displayed  toward  Wykeham, 
founded  probably  from  the  first  upon  his  talent  for  the 
arts  of  design,  he  has  been  clearly  shown  to  have  been 
the  original  patron  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  To  him 
therefore  we  are  in  a  considerable  degree  indebted  for  the 
present  structure  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  for  the 
genius,  invention,,  and  rich  and  diversified  fancy,  which,  ia 
various  parts  of  their  works,  are  displayed  by  these  cele^ 
brated  writers. 
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Accession  of 
Richard  U. 


Proceedings  of 
the  king  of 
CasciUe. 


Immediately  on  the  death  of  his  illustrious  fathCT, 
the  king  of  Castille  resolved  upon  that  system  of  conduct 
which  he  uniformly  pursued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
first  object  was  to  place  his  nephew  securely  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  those  circum- 
stances which  might  throw  difficulty  in  the  ,way  of  his 
youthful  government.  The  age  of  the  prince  was  ten 
years  and  about  six  months }  his  person  and  countenance 
were,  both  at  this  time  and  afterward,  singularly  beautiful 
and  prepossessing  j  and  the  love  with  which  the  whole 
nation  regarded  the  memory  of  his  father,  afforded  him*  the 
happiest  omen  of  a  prosperous  reign. 

The  first  care  of  the  king  of  Castille  was  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  city  of  London.  This  scene  was  contrived 
to  be  played  in  the  presence  of  the  new  sovereign :  a 
message  was  dispatched  to  the  mayor  and  citizens,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  king  that  his  uncle  and  his  good 
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subjects  of  the  metropolis  should  be  in  harmony,  and  CHAP, 
that  for  this  purpose  certain  of  the  magistrates  should     又"* 議 


repair  to  cc'  rt  ；  Richard  represented  the  character  of  the 
mediator  ；  and,  after  a  parley,  John  of  Gaunt  conferred 
the  kiss  of  peace  upon  each  of  the  persons  composing 
the  city  deputation  *.  This  *  conciliatory  measure  was 
followed  hj  the  release  of  sir  Peter  Delamare  from  his 
confinement,  and  the  grant  of  an  ample  and  unlimited 
pardon  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester 

The  king  of  Castille  next  undertook  the  business  of  the  Coromtiom 
royal  coronation.    It  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  from  the  demise  of  the  crown  ；  and,  notwithstanding 
this  expedition,  it  has  been  remarked  as  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  which  occurs  in  oiir  history.    A  council  being 
summoned  for  the  purpose    John  of  Gaunt  made  his 
appearance  before  them,  and  claimed,  as  earl  of  Leicester, 
to  officiate  as  seneschal,  or  high  steward,  of  England  at  the 
approaching  solemnity  ；  as  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  bear  in 
procession,  by  himself  or  his  deputy,  the  principal  sword, 
called  Curtana  ；  and  as  earl  of  Lincoln,  to  carve  the  meat 
at  the  king's  table 〜    These  claims  having  been  admitted, 
he  in  the  character  of  seneschal,  held  a  court  of  claims  to 
adjust  the  similar  pretensions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who,  according  to  the  modes  of  the  feudal  system,  de- 
manded in  right  of  their  fiefs  to  perform  different  menial 
services  on  the  ensuing  occasion  \    John  of  Gaunt,  as 
senesclial,  and  lord  Percy  (on  this  occasion  created  earl  of 
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Retireineiit  ot 
the  king  of 
Caitilk. 


Motives 
which  it  was 
founded* 


Northumberland)^  as  earl  marshal,  conducted  the  procession, 
as  it  moved  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall  ；  and  it 
was  remarked  that  they  demeaned  fhiemselves  with  the 
utmost  graciousness  and  courtesy  to  the  citizens  and  spec* 
tators,  very  differently  from  the  insolence  which  the;jr 
adopted,  or  more  probably  which  had  been  imputed  to 
them,  at  the  late  convocation  at  St  Paul's  \  After  the 
solemnity  was  concluded,  the.  king  of  Castille  delivered  in 
the  particulars  of  the  festival  in  writing  to  the  chancery, 
in  order  to  their  being  duly  enrolled 

Thus  far  John  of  Gaunt  appears  to  have  taken  the 
whole  of  the  concerns  of  government  upon  himsdf  ；  and 
no  one  attempted  to  control  him,  or  to  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct.    The  business  of  the  coronation 
however  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  he  appeared  before 
the  king  in  council,  and  demanded  leave  to  retire  to  his^ 
castle  of  Kend worth,  declaring  his  resolution  to  have  np. 
share  in  the  future  government.    Meanwhile  he  added, 
that  he  should  at  all  times  be  ready,  whenever  the  king 
thought  proper  to  send  for  him,  to  undertake  any  service 
of  which  he  was  capable  for  his  sovereign'  and  country 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  also  resigned  his  staff  of 
marshal  of  England. 

The  views  by  which  the  king  of  Castille  was  actuated 
on  this  occasion  are  easily  conceived.  He  was  the.  person 
to  whom,  according  to  the  rules  of  perhaps  every  monarchy 
in  Europe,  the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
king,  otight  to  have  devolved.    He  was  versed  in  affairs. 


*  Wakinglum,  ad  sum* 


•  Rjrmer,  ubi  supra,  Jul*  If, 
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i  prince  of  great  opulence,  of  considerable  ability,  and 
whose  personal  interference  might  be  expected  to  have 
much  weight  and  importance.  It  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  administration  of  government  would  be  stronger, 
more  able  to  inspire  foreign  powers  with  respect,  to  keep 
down  the  turbulence  of  an  untamed  arbtocracy,  and  to 
deliver  the  functions  of  the  monarchy  unimpaired  to  the 
young  king  hereafter,  by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Johii 
of  Gaunt,  than  by  being  disposed  of  in  any  other  way. 

On  the  other  hand  every  kind  of  base  and  malignant 
artifice  had  been  employed  to  fix  upon  him  a  general  odium 
and  aversion.  He  had  been  represented  as  a  person  of 
the  haughtiest  nature  and  ^the  most  despotic  principles  of 
conduct,  dark,  insidious  and  crafty ,  boundless  in  ambition, 
and  unscrupulous  in  his  choice  of  means  for  gratifying  it* 
He  waft  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  and  poison  was 
fioniliarly  mentioned  as  one  of  his  expedients  for  diat  end. 
He  unquestionably  was  a  man  of  quick  and  tempestuous 
passions,  and  by  yielding  to  their  vehemence  had  made 
himself  many  enemies*  Several  of  the  old  nobility,  and 
several  enterprising  adventujrers  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, conceived  that  they  should  be  proscribed,  and  their 
views  rendered  abortive,  under  the  sagacious  and  dignified 
government  of  the  king  of  Castille.  The  whole  church 
establishment  was  rendered  hostile  to  him  by  his  patronage 
of  the  person  and  doctrines  of  WicliflTe.  Libels  against 
him  had  been  disseminated  with  unsparing  industry;  ;  a^d, 
whatever  were  his  real  merits,  a  multitude  of  his  country^ 
men  were  at  this  time  persuaded  to  r^ard  him  as  prone  to 
irritation  at  the  most  trivial  offences,  and  brutal  in  lu« 
resentments. 
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Disadvantigei 
he  must  have 
encountered 
ai  icgenc. 

Advantageoos- 
nett  of  his 

aituation  as  a 
ite  indU 


pmaw 


with  regard  to 
public  be- 


and  to  hit  pri- 
Yate  interesL 


' It  might  be  8tippoiied  to'  be  doubtful,  whetKer,  pnhtied 
by  all  thi$  misrepredehtation^  and  thus  rendered  el>nQxiofti$ 
to  \m  countiymeD,  hU  government  would  be'  successful  \ 
and  rtill  more  whether  he  was  bouiid,  itk  justice  to  hit 
nephew  and  his  native  ble,  to  make  the  experiment.  A» 
a  private  person,  it  would  not  be  doubted  that  he  was  th4 
first  in  the  kingdom  j  he  was  a  ir»h  of  a  lib^al  mmd,  of 
just  principles,  of  unbommon  taknts  *nd  experieftce.  So 
circumstanced^  and  so  endowed,,  his  cccaskmsd  kiterferencc 
on  mbmentous  occtirrences  could  not  fkil  to  hare  gt^t 
weight  ；  his  very  presence  and  iaapection,  tbou^  iiot 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  would  check  the  cktestes  of 
the  ambitious  ；  and  the  motives  pf  his  conduct^  h«  thougfae, 
could  not  be  misinterpreted.  Might  he  not  bie  of  more 
use  to  his  country,  appearing  thus  as  a  bystander,  Atd  if 
he  took  the  reins  of  govemmeat  into  his  own  haiids  ？ 
. As  to  his  {nivate  interest  in  die  iase^  this  wottid'fioi 
lulmit  of  a  queetion.  He  had  long  enough  managed 
affidfs  of  the  nation,  for  this  object  to  have  lost  the  tbarttii 
of  niorelty  in  his  feyfeSv  He  had  now  an  honbtinMd 
tecaskm  afforded  him  to  retire.  If  he  assiimed  the  crifiee 
which  fell  fo  him  as  it  were  by  thd  right  of  his  l^rth,  he 
mUM:  exipect  to  occupy  an  uneasy  and  precarious  sttuatioitx 
He  would  be  pursued  with  malignity  and  gmrepreseaN 
atioa  ；  fait  purest  services  misconstTued  ；  a  thcHiMfid  cri!>ab 
and  conspuracies  fbrmed  agaiast  Jiiisi  ；  tlae  xisifig  power  of 
the  popular  toaneh  of  the  gOTernment  enxployed  for  hia 

fcMT  the  sake  of  injuring  him.  Ae  a  retiited  indWidtud, 
he  bad  every  means  of  gratification,  of  dignky,  and  o£ 
public  importance.   His  wealth  -waa  unrivalled)  bis  aodail 
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m»  stored  .with  rarkMie  kxnowUdeej  and  he  wiis  surrouiided  chap. 
hj  ineadsi  w^ua  in  thdr  attachment,  of  the  greatett  ' 


ppOAsxem: aod  die  laost  distii^^uifihed  talent"  Who  would    *  sir 
«0t  prefer  audi  a  rettremeitf^  ta  the  funetions  of  a  regency, 
difficult  at  nikt  best)  aad  peculi^xly  ia^nspidoua  under  the 
«rcujntfancc8  of  his  country  ？ 

： . Tluia  it  was  then  that  John  of  Gaunt  formed  to  tuniMlf  hu!^— 
A^eystMi  of  political  ocmduct^  from  the  comm^icemeitt  of 
}»»  nqpih^w^s  reiga,  whach  di^ringiiirfieB  him  perhaps  from 
rwy  other  ccB^pciious  character  that  flourished  during 
ihat  tnrbttlaitf  psfiodL  He  resolved  to  accept  oo  place  ia 
Aeitfttwdl  of  legBDCfy  and  no  «hare  in  the  actual  admini* 
ffintioa  o£  paUk  affiun.  Yet  ilie  seatimem:  of  M<8  life 
ims  iofsiHf,  an  aficdooate  aad  unakemble  attachment  to 
tbe  yDvtfa  who  luul  i>ecQ  becjueathed  to  b&s  {protection  by 
bU  ilhist]»M8  father  and  biodier,  and  whom  the  course  <^ 
^kaoeitf.  had  placed  in  stadoa  of  first  magistrate  of  his 
atdrc  jmwtxj.  Bediaps  be  carried  this  principle  to  exeesa, 
IMticufattrty  la  }tbe  last  yea^B  of  Richard,  whea  he  alloved 
IbM  tttfM  ,md  CQUutenadoe  to  be  employed  to  saadikm  the 
j^iff^fi  hhodf  xemnge  against  his  junior  unde,  Thomas  ctf 
•WoodfllQck,  and  fiie  pjurdsana  who  adhered  to  him,  la 
erioy  ^oidssitude  of  public  afiam,  in  every  ghoek  of  the  rude 
§Ad.;i^aii8  pacdes  wtdch  were  engendered  in  this  period^ 
lie  was  to  be  foimd  in  liis  pmper  station,  a  supporter  of 
Ac.  dumej  jyid,  if  any  Uiiag  bold  and  crkiuiial  wa« 
^(teiapttefi  .agaizttt  the  unhi^y  «overeign,  the  perpatnton 
chose  their  occa«ioa.  for  that  purpose,  wbea  Joba  of  Gaunt 
was  absent  from  the  realm. 

It  must  be  admitted  however  that  he  was  ddickot  in  hu  retiremor 
tnexjgy  of  character,  Hk,  natoxal  quaHikations  and  circum - 
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CHAP,  stances  were  precisely  those  of  the  man  •  who  should  have 
J 肚 I'     saved  his  nephew  from  the  calamities  iof  his  reigp,'  from  dye 
corruption  of  flatterers  and  the  ammoshy  of  leleotless  foes ; 
and  his  abiiiti^s  were  sufficient  for  that  pmpoee.    If  Ri- 
chard IL  perished  miserably  at  the  early,  age' of  twcnty-<wo> 
this  must  in  part  be  imputed  to  the  kiiig  of  Castille.  The 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  he  should  hare  despised  y  he 
might  have  lived  so  as  to  render  them  pointless  and  con 一 
temptible«  .  He  did  not  use,  ^  he  might  have  done,  for 
the  prosperity  of  England  the  advantagea  which*  nature 
and  fortune  put  into  his  hands.  His  temper  was  too  mild: ； 
it  dkl  not  qualify  him  to  stand  up  with  suBScLeat  fbrtkude 
and  proud  indifference,  against  the  assaults  of  advmanes^ 
and  the  obstacles  which  were  industriously  thrown  in  his 
coiuroe.    He  was  for  a  moinent  fierce,  animated  aad 
resentful  ；  but  this  state  of  mind  did  not  coixtinue.    It  waa 
a  feeling  more  of  soreness  from  calutnhiated  truth,  'than 
of  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  from  unassaiiaUe  rectitude% 
eMVKiiof  le*     John  of  Gaunt  having  retired,  a  council  of  regency  was 
appointed  five  days  afbr  th&  coronation,  consutiiig  of  dfie 
earl  of  March,  the  bishop  of  London,  lord  Latimer,  and 
nine  others  、   Edmund  of  Langley  eari  of  Cambridge^ 
and  Thomas  of  Woodstock  now  croated  'earl  bf  'Buck， 
ingham>  brqthew  of  thc^  king  of  Castille^  by  whom  he 
was  entirely  loved,  imiuted  his  conduct,  aod  withdrew 
from  all  share  ia  the  adniiniatraticML  It  seems  to  hxire  been 
judged  reMonable  and  d^^ent  not  to  include  the  bishop  of 
rWlnchestcr  in  the  king's  coatiniial  couaciL 
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Richard's  first  parliament  met  on  the  thirteenth  of  chap. 

.  XLI 

October  ^  ；  and  their  proceedidgs  tei^l  strcmgly  to  confirm 


the  wisdom  and  propoety  of  the  kijog  of  Castille's  conduct  p^|.^^^; 
in  the  part  he  had  chosen.    The  house  of  commons  im-  stcood  council 

of  regency* 

mediately  dedted  sir  Peter  Delamarei  the .  leader  of  the 
&ctiou8  and  indecent  mea6ui*es  of  the  preceding  year,  to 
be  theirs  speaker*  ,They  revived  the  proeecutioa  against 
Alice  Perrera^  and  pronounced  sentence  upon  her  of  ba， 
nishment^  and  confiscation^  In  the  following  year  bowe ver 
^hisJady:  became  the  wife,  of  lord  Windsor,  and  obtained 
from  parliamoit  a  reversal  of  thei^proceedinga  against  her. 
The  house  of  commons,  also  pedtioued  the  other '.branch 
of  the  l^idature,  to  appoint  certain ,  persons  of  divers 
•dasses,  able,  diligent  and  careful,  to  be  of  the  king's  con- 
ddnual  council,  and  to  act  jointly,  with,  the  great  officers  of 
<9tate.  The  former  colnmittee  of  regency,  was  accordia^y 
rapeiseded,  and.  sixteen  counsellors  appointed .  in.  their 
steady  compnsiog  for.  the.  most  part  the.  same  persons*  with 
the  ombaimv  q£  lord 丄 atimer,  but  includmg  several  of  the 
zeakma  padcdisans.  of  the  king  of  Casulle. .  The  ses^oa  of 
,pai]^aiMat:ctosed/after  a.duratioa.of  five  Ai^e^ka*  ... 

It  Jus  ajrieady  been  •  jnentioned '  that  the  truce .  between  wv. . 
England'  and. France  expired  oa  the  first  of  A?jiy.  The 
new  reign  therefore  commenced  ia  a  state  of.  war, ;  The 
great. object  of  cmteiUioQ  between  thje  two.,  countries. ap- 
peara  to  haye*  been  Cakiis.  Chvks  V*  loaded  with^  an 
observing  eye  upon  the  state  of  hi8  neighbour  kingdom  ； , 
he  was  well  informed  of  its  intestine  divisions  and; 


气 Ooitcm,  lfiip.8. 
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c  H  A  ?•  wealoieis*  '  He  thought  tke  touunenoemat  of  the  ragn 

Jkltim 


cf  a  minor  soveraiga^  a  loiiiosiey  committed  for  die  most 
part  to  the  experiments  of  an  audacious  &aAon^  afibrdedl 
bun  every  advaatage  fbr  gaining  dns  iinportant  poet  ；  and 
he  determia^  to  space  no  ^fibrt  to  avail  himself  of  f& 
Accordingly  a  ooaaiderafale  fleet,  was  fitted  out  iminwttBtdy 
oa  the  eypiratioB  of  die'  truce  ；  and  the.  coftsta  of  Keat^ 
•Sussex  aod  Hampshire  were  invaded,  inraked  and  nvaged, 
ia  the  first  week»  of  die  new  reiga  K  At  die  satte  tiow 
the  Scots  were  put  la  motion  by  his  iatrigiic^  aadp 


1378. 


•  The  regency  thought  this  aa  ^ccoasion  of  Mfficirac 
ememeacy  to  call  £ot  the  iiiteifemKe  of  die  lew  of 
it  chief.  -CaatUle*  Whatever  ^ksperskms  were  ^opagat^  agsttsfe 
liim  ia  a  civil  capacity,  all  men  looked  up  to  him  of  tfaib 
mioat  enufikent'  imlitary  commander  didr  aoumiy  had  t0 
bOMt  He  was  •  accordingly  appotnted.  liie  kasg's  tieotatiaiit 
and  cftptfl&n .  general  for  die  donimions  of  Fisncey  ^mtk 
fell  pcmreiB  cif  ^upermtradence^  as  ypeU  xdati w  ito  dvH 
sdmifiidtratioa^  m  to  die  military  caqpeditions  whit^ 
be  fitted  out  ag^net  tliat  (otiDtiy  Walangham  «j 
that  tbe  regency  confided  to  him  the  subsidieB  wl 
liad  been  voted  for  the  ]»08eciidioii  the  war; 
this  b  sufficiently  contra^cted  by  the  drcum^ftazice  i 
the  parUftmeoC  of  the  Icdlowiog  year  having  quesdoi 
the  DFOper  atmlieaticm  of  the  supDlies,  were  referred 


•  1  I 


， BjSMr,  Jun.  SO  \  Jul.  2,  7.  *  Wakingbam,  ad  aim. 

， Froimrt,  Tom*  Chap,  ccczxiz.  A  commission  to  John  of  Gaunt^  pro- 
biblj  the  coonterpirt  of  this,  may  be  foond  In  Rjmer^  S  Bfc.  2,  Sep.  13. 


laeDt  to  John  Phi^  and  WUUAta  C  H  A  i 
mhsm  the  parltaaiefkt  had  appmnted*  \ 


Cm:  sadsfaotton  職* 
If  England  at  tfak  time'  laboured  utnAdt  aome  diaad^  cherbuiyh  and 

w  Br«tt  placed 

Ttntagn,  Fnnce  exposed  to  edfe  of  sdareely  ktferiob 
Vagpitxt6e^    It  had  btea  Iter  internal  divisions  which  had 


for  the  vicumes  of  £<hv«td  IIL  That 
Jskigdora  yns  distributed  info  a  number  of  iiefs^  of  ^uch  ex- 
tfittt  u  to  enable  the  holdeft  df  them  almoM  individuaU;^  to 
bid  drfionce  to  the  gingle  power  the  crown*  Ti»  sove^ 
reign  of  the  whole  ooontry  oould  no  odierwiae  thatntaih  hit 
amndancy^  than  hj  negotiadng  and  temporising  wkh  the 
dticordkuit  pisskmi  and  desired  of  his  vasmU,  Two  of  Chete 
VMMb  had  been  cspecirily  aiding  and  confederate  to  tke 
fiewH  cf  Edward  III  j  the  kimg  of  Navarre,  who  had  ft  con* 
lidetftUe  port  Normandy  under  his  dominion^  and  John 
dr  Mootfiut  dokeof  Britanny.  These  potent  lords  had  eftch 
of  <bem  hmt  neariy  stripped  of  their  feudal  domtnioiis  by 
the  fottnnc  of  fkc  wtr,  and  tbcir  mttcsrriages  operated  ta 
pvokwg  thrir  fidefity  to  the  Engtiih  standard.  The  Idng^  oi 
Navarre  now  put  into  our  hands  for  a  limited  term  the 
fbrtretB  of  CSierfauigh  %  and  the  duke  of  Bricamiy  the  bar- 
bour  of  Brest  %  with  the  added  condition  in  die  letter 
ttsnee,  tfaat^  if  the  duke  previoii8>7  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  died  without  isioe,  the  fortrete  was  to  revwt  in  per - 
pttukf  to  the  crown  of  England.  John  of  Gamtt  was 
probably  the  negotiator  of  these  cessicms  ；  and  his  first 
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office  as  commander  in  chief,  was  to  enter  ifito  secure 
possession  erf  them.  Having  for  this  purpose  sailed  to  tht 
coast  of  Britanny,  he  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  obtain  for  De  Montfort  some  part  of  his 
dukedom,  and  with  this  view  sat  down  before  the  town  of 
St.  Maloes.  But  he  was  compelled  by  the  constable  Du 
Guesclin,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  to  raise  the  siege* 
and  retire  The  successes  of  the  campaign  therefore^ 
exclusively  of  the  cruises  of  different  squadrons  of  thie 
fleet  under  his  command,  which  took  a  considerable 
number  of  the  enemy's  vessels  destined  for  the  annoyance 
of  our  coasts  \  were  principally  confined  to  the  acquirition 
of  the  two  fortresses  abovementioned,  an  acquisition  liable 
to  be  regarded  in  opposite  points  of  view.  They  afforded 
a  most  convenient  entrance  into  France,  and  in  this  way 
<6emed  to  add  splendour  to  the  national  character,  as  well  as 
to  be  of  considerable  advantage  in  the  further  prosecution^ 
of  the  war.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  state  of 
England,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  was  not 
desirable :  it  had  ceased  to  be  pregnant  with  such  striking 
events  as  those  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  and  waa  degenw 一 
atiog  into  a  war  of  depredation  ；  and  the  finances  of  the 
Buropean  governments  at  this  time  were,  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  burthen  of  maintaining  so  many  insulated  fortrettcs 
as  we  how  possessed  on  the  adversary's  coast  - 
Notwithstanding  the  resolution  formed  hj  the  king  of 
*o^m>ikr  Cjistille^  of  not  contending  for  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew^  nor  taking  any  shaite  in  the 


Chaucer  re- 
ited 
•  loUc 
of  the  cui» 
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administration  of  the  civil  government,  he  did  not  on  CHAP, 
that  account  neglect  die  interest  of  hU  fnends  and  de-  iBsa^a 
pendents.  Chaucer  in  particular  experienced  the  sincerity 
of  John  of  Gauat's  attachment  in  this  point;  THhc 
conduct  of  afiairs,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entirely  in  tfa^ 
bands  of  this  prince  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  new 
reign  ；  and  the  renewal  of  the  grant  to  Chaucer  of  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  is  dated  on  the  day 
after  that  on  which  Edward  IIL  expired  \  His  pension  HwfauioDfi.. 
.{dso  was  renewed  under  the  new  king  ；  and  he^  at  the 
j^sme  time  received  a  grant  to  a  similar  amount  (twenty 
isaai^'per  annum)  in  compensation  of  the  patent  of  Ed* 
•Ward  III,  entitling  him  to  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,,  to  be 
ccceived  in  the  port  of  London It  is  obsenrable  that 
:theae  last  {nrovisioiiB  in  favour  of  Chaucer  are  dated' in 
March  and  April  of  the  present  year,  that  is,  immediately 
after  his  patron  having  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant 
Ibr  conducting  the  war  in  France. 

Justice  iUuitAndft  tbat  we  should  once  more  notice  in  this  FaisifiatiM 

•  «  of  the  Bio* 

place  the  forgeries  of  the  article  of  Chaucer  in  the  Bio-  grapwa  m- 
graphia  Britannica.  The  author  of  this  article  notices  the 
two  grants  last  mentioned,  and  refers-  as  his  aiithoiity 
respecting  them  to  "  Pat.  l  R.  II,  p.  13，"  and  "  Pat. 
1  R*  II,  p.  10-" ,  There  are  no  sudi  rolls.  The  terms, 
" part  the  thirteenth,"  and  "  jpart  the  nineteenth,"  are 
absurd  to  any  person  accustomed  to  consult  the  records  in 
the  Towen  The  record  of  the  patents  of  any  one  year 
fiometimes  constats  of  ajBinglexoll^  frequently  of  two  foUs, 


tanoiob 
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CHAP,  which  in  that  case  are  indorsed.  Parts  I,  and  II,  and  I 
*  believe  never  exceed  three.  The  grants  to  Chaucer  of  the 
present  year  are  first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Life 
prefixed  to  Urry's  Edition  ；  but  the  biographer  does  not 
tpecify  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his  iofbnnatioii* 
There  is  in  fact  qio  reqord  existing  relative  to  them,  or 
lione  which  haa  yet  been  brought  to  light,  except  the 
patent  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Richard  II.  in  which  thejr 
are  pretty  fully  recited  \  permitting  Chaucer  to  resigft 
these  grants  in  fitvour  of  another*  This  patent  k  im- 
perfectly printed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  Life  in  Urry*8 
•  Edition.  But  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Biographia  did 
BOt  exactly  understand  this.  Finding  no  official  references 
in  the  book  from  which  he  drew  his  information,  he  haa 
thought  proper  to  invent  references  of  his  own,  thus 
giving  his  essay  an  appearance  of  accuracy  to  the  casual 
reader,  exciting  disapprobation  and  contempt  in  the  ela.*- 
borate  and  informed,  and  poisoning,  to  the  extent  of  hk 
power,  the  fountains  of  historical  knowledge^ .  and.  the  con- 
fidence wluch  every  reaaonable  man  would  desire  to  repose 
in  the  integrity  of  hiatory, 

Mr.  Speght  has  included  in  his  account  of  the  official 

"of  pio*  • 

ionto  minutes  of  this  period  relative  to  Chaucer,  that  "  in  the 
second  yeare  of  Richard  the  second.  The  King  tooke 
Gefirey  Chaucer  and  his  lands  into  his  prottcdon  "  ；"  upon 
ii^hich  statement  he  reasons  in  the  following  manner : 
" It  is  in  record  that  twice  or  thrice  he  was  employed  ia 
fbraine  countries :  whkh  if  it  be  tm^  wd  nx^ht  the  man 
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Sett  such  dbarges  and  expeaceti  as     might  atan4  in  need  CHAP* 


of  king  Richard  the  seconds  protection  till  he  had  better 
fecouered  himselfe?,  Upcm  this  argument  of  Mr.  Speght,  "78, 
the  coadjutor  of  Urry  sagaciously  remarks,  that  "  it  seema 
less  im>bable  that  he  opended  most  of  his  wealth  ia 
ibreign  embassies,  than  that  they  were  the  means  whereby, 
he  acquired  it  ；"  thus  adopting  the  incident  affirmed  by. 
Mr»  Speght,  at  the  same  time  that  he  leaves  this  all^e^ 
cmbamssmeiit  of  Chauc»  without  a  cauee.  The  author 
of  the  article  of  Chaucer  in  the  Biographia  Britannicm 
concludes  from  tUd  Vhole,  diat  Chaucer  on  the  accession  of 
Kichard  II.  lost  his  place  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  ； 
the  contrary  of  which  we  have  just  shown  from  the 
records. 

Mr.  Spe^  18  a  wribs  of  a  very  different  daas  from  the 
author  of  Chaucer's  article  in  the  Biographia,  and  u 
tttdtled  to  a  very  different  treatment  from  every  candid 
enquirer.  His  information  is  almost  always  sound,  though 
hb  referencea  are  not  accurate.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
much  valuaUe  information  respecting  our  poet  ；  and,  ia 
many  instances  where  his  authority  has  been  disputed, 
investigation  has  conspicuoudy  tended  to  confirm  it.  There 
b  not  the  slightest  reason  to  impute  to  him,  as  to  his 
modem  successor,  an  intendoa  to  mislead.  Yet  on  th$ 
other  hand  no  such  protection  is  on  record  as  that  which 
he  describes  ；  nor  is  it  probable  that  Gl»ucer,8  drcum- 
stances  were  such  in  the  second  year  of  Richard,  aa 
to  make  the  king's  writ  to  protecLhim  from  his  creditors 
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in  any  way  necessary.  The  materials  of  Speght's  Life  of 
Chaucer  seem  to  have  been  furnished  to. him  by  another  ； , 
perhaps  by  Robert  Glover,  who  supplied  him  with  the 
tree  of  Chaucer's  genealogy*  The  solution  therefore  of 
the  difficulty  we  are  here  considering  is  likely  to  be,  that 
the  minutes  from  which  Spegfat  wrote  contained  a  reference 
to  the  patent  of  protection  to  Chaucer,  2 1  Ric.  2  %  of 
which  there  is  no  notice  in  Speght  ；  and  that  he»  either, 
from  carelessness  of  inspection^  or  the  imperfectness  of  the 
hand-midng  before  him,  observed  only  the  former  of  th^ 
two  figures  representing  the  year  of  the*king,8  reigiu 
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POEM  OF  CHAUCER,  ENTITLED  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BLACK 

KNIGHT. 


We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  CHAP. 

XLII 

the  king  of  Casdlle  was  treated  by  his  political  competitors*  •  j 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  withdrew  from  all  rivalship  vnt\x  1378» 
them  in  the  cabinet  ；  this  by  no  means  tamed  the  Vio^ 
lence  of  their  assaults.  The  ecclesiastical  members  of  thii 
cabal  feared  and  hated  him  for  his  patronage  of  WiclifFe  j 
and  the  whole  party  were  impressed  with  the  feeling  that; 
if  he  once  became  popular,  their  power  would  be  to  the 
last  degree  precarious.  > 

The  minute  particulars  of  the  seandats  invented'  against  The  kins  oc 
liim  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace.    Immediately  on  thtf    complains  «f 
meeting  of  the  parliament  of  the  preceding  autumn,  the  com-  moi^ 
mons,  according  to  a  mode  very  frequent  at  this  time  with 
that  branch  of  the  legislature,  required  to  have  certain 
lords,  whom  they  named,  to  confer  with  them  upon  public 
affairs  ；  and,  at  the  head  of  the  list  which  they  formed,  ap- 
peared the  name  of  the  king  of  Castille.  When  this  list  was 
presented  in  the  upper  house,  the  king  of  Castille  rose,  and 
desired  to  be  exempted  frem  the  nomination  ；  assigning  a» 
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Affiurof 
Ha 霄 ley  and 


the  reason  of  his  request,  that  the  commons  had  atandered 
him  in  manner  of  treason  ••  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what 
particular  measure  this  complaint  alludes  ；  but  the  con;i- 
plaint  itself  sufficiently  evinces  the  ill  blood  which  existed 
between  the  parties.  The  lower  house  apologised,  and 
undertook  to  justify  themselves  from  the  imputation,  and 
the  difference  was  quieted  ；  but  the  hostile  feelings  from 
vrhich  it  had  proceeded  still  remained. 

An  unfortunate  affair  occurred  while  John  of  Gaunt 
was  absent  in  the  campaign  of  Britanny,  which,  in  the 
preset  state  of  the  public  mind,  was  extremely  injurious 
to  his  character  and  his  fame.  Qnc  of  the  prisoners  made 
in  the  battle  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Najara,  was  the  count 
of  Denia,  a  Spanish  nobleman.  Prisoners,  according  to 
the  rules  of  war  at  this  time  established,  became  the  pro** 
party  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  surrendered  their 
•Words,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  the 
|>eiiefit  to  ^crue  to  them  from  the  payment  of  the  ransom* 
The  names  of  the  cap|prs  in  the  present  case  were  Robert 
Hawley  and  John  ShakeL  After  some  negotiation,  the 
count  was  set  at  large,  and  suffered  to  proceed  to  Spain 
to  J)rocure  the  sum  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  his  son 
rcfUaining  a  hostage  for  the  discharge  of  his  engagementa» 
difficulties  probably  arose  to  the  fiither,  more  than  he 
had  foreseen,  in  raising  the  amount  of  hig  ransom  ；  the 
irHiole  queddoa  was  suspended  or  ne^ected  j  and  the  joung 
nobleman  resided  for  seineral  years  in  England. 

Th«  affair  was  in  tbSi  situation,  when  John  of  Gaunt 
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waft  induced  to  advance  a  claim,  as  king  of  Castillc,  that 
this  young  gentleman,  being  his  subject,  should  be  placed 
at  his  disposal.  We  know  not  whether  this  was  done  by 
bim  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  as  pretending  to  the  Spanish 
crown  ；  or  whether  he  thought  that,  by  the  favour  and 
sttention  he  purposed  to  show  to  the  noble  prisoner,  he 
thould  gain  somewhat  toward  creating  to  himself  a  party 
in  the  kingdom,  the  throne  of  which  he  claimed.  It 
would  be  inconsbtent  with  his  whole  character,  if  we 
diould  conceive  him  to  hare  been  actuated  by  sordid 
motives :  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  him,  if  we  should 
0iippo8e  he  did  not  pledge  himaelf  that  the  captors,  by 
complying  with  his  demand,  should  sustain  no  lose  in 
the  matter  of  tbe  ransom.  Perhaps  they  were  engaged  ia 
die  political  party  which  was  so  industrious  in  its  hostility 
to  Jobn  of  Gaunt  ；  perhaps  they  were  persuaded  to  thwart 
him,  by  some  of  the  powerful  leaders  of  this  party.  What- 
ever was  their  motive,  they  obstinately  refused  to  comply  j 
and,  the  royal  authority  having  been  in  vain  employed  to 


for  contempt*  During  the  campaign  of  John  of  Gaunt 
la  France,  they  found  means  to  escape  from  their  confine** 
ment,  and  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  place  of  their  retreat  being  known,  sir  Allan 
Buxhal,  constable  of  the  Tower,  together  with  lord 
Latimer  and  wc  Ralph  Fwrers,  felt  prompted  by.  their 
attachment  to  John  of  Gaum,  to  proceed  to  the  abbey 
with  a  sufficient  body  of  armed  men  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  fugitives  by  force.  The  same  obstinacy 
displayed  itself  on  their  part  in  this  as  in  the  former 
iostance*   They  resisted  j  the  attack  was  made  upon  them 
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CHAP,  near  the  ereat  altar  at .  the  period  of  high  mass ；  and 
sBB^  Hawley,  with  one  of  the  monks  of  the  convent,  was  killed 


鳳    in  the  affray  \ 

The  story  here  related  is  rendered  interesting  to  us  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  young  count  of  Denia,  either  as 
Tesi3ting  the  title  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
or  from  a  high  sense  of  fidelity  to  the  persons  to  whom  he 
liad  been  delivered  as  a  hostage,  had  condescended  to 
disguise  himself  as  a  menial  servant,  and  attend  upon,  his 
captors  in  their  hiding-place.  It  was  in  another  sense  that 
it  was  regarded  as  interesting  in  the  times  when  the  incident 
occurred.  The  violation  of  a  consecrated  sanctuary  was 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  enormities  ；  the  circumstances 
attending  the  present  sacrilege  were  uncommonly  atrocioud 
and  aggravated  ；  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
found  a  chantry  of  five  priests,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
Hawley.  and  his  servant.  Courteney  bishop  of  London 
seized  the  occasion,  every  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  many  weeks  after,  to  recite  in  his  cathedral  a  sentence 
[  of  excommunication  against  all  persons  concerned  in,'  or 

accessary:  to,  the  crime,  with  an  exception  by  name,  of 
tibe  king,  the  princess  his  mother,  and  his  uncle  the  king 
of  Gastille.  This  proceeding  was  of  course  particularly  in- 
vidious and  obnoxious.  John  of  Gaunt  having  returned 
from  the  continent,  an  order  was  sent  from  court  to  the 
bishop  to  desist  ；  but  it  was  disregarded :  he.  then 
summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  the 
council  at  Windsor  ；  but  he  refused  to  obejr  % 


f  CoUon  and  WaUogh»m,  ad  ann.        •  Wabbgham,  ubUiipnu 
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Statute  of 
Srtmdaium 
Magnatum, 


A  parliament  met  at  Gloucester  in  the  autumn  of  the'  CHAP. 

■V  T  TT 

present  year.  From  what  passed  in  this  assembly  it  may  二 
be  inferred  that  the  friends  of  the  king  of  Castille  were 
more  powerful  here  than  in  the  first  parliament  of  Richard. 
The  chancellor  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the 
session,  among  the  different  objects  which  he  pressed  upon 
Aeir  attention,  recommended  that  they  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  false  rumours, 
and  slanders  against  persons  in  high  station  whether  ia 
eh'urch  or  state.  The  consequence  of  this  recommendatioa 
tras  the  passing  the  celebrated  statute  of  Scandalum  Mag 拿 
natum^  by  which  it  is  particularly  provided  that  persons 
propagating  such  rumours  shall  be  committed  to  prison, 
there  to  remain  till  they  have  produced  ,  him  with  whon^ 
the  dander  originated  \  This  statute  is  understood  ta 
kave  been  framed  to  conciliate  the  king  of  Castille  ；  and, 
the  ignorance  which  as  yet  existed  respecting  the  true 
principles  of  policy  with  regard  to  toleration  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing,  it  does  ndt  merit  to  be 
(ronsidered  as  an  indication  of  any  illiberal  propensity  in  hiar 
mind,  if  he  were  persuaded  to  regard  the  measure  with 
xromplacency. 

The  misrepresentations  uttered  against  John  of  Gaunt 

•  »  ，  ，  ，         and  mitior* 

went  on  in  uninterrupted  progress,  till  they  not  only  tuneioftfct 
interfered  with  his  public  usefulness,  but  involved  him  c«dn" 
in  the  most  serious  evils  and  dangers  both  as  to  pro- 
perty and  life.    It  was  owing  to  this  cause  that  his  palace 
of  the  Savoy  was  demolished  in  the  insurrection  of  1381, 


^  Statutes  at  large :  2  Rie.  2,  Stat,  1,  cap.  5. 
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CHAP,  his  family  obliged  to  fly  With  the  utmost  precipitation,  and 
虹 IL    himself  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland,  with  the  government 


of  which  he  had  just  concluded  a  truce.  It  was  owing 
to  this  cause  that,  when  his  nephew  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  set  of  un- 
principled courtiers,  to  which  Richard  appears  to  have  lent 
his  support,  to  bring  him  to  a  public  and  ignominious  trial, 
on  an  accusation  of  having  contrived  to  destroy  the  king, 
and  to  usurp  the  crown* 

HjiSi^f  I  have  been  inclined  to  imagine  that  Chaucar's  poem, 
Knishc  entitled  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  was  writtea 
on  occasion  of  the  atrocious  aspersions  enduted  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  intended  as  a  vindication  of  his  untsdnted 
loyalty.  The  idea  must  be  allowed  to  be  vague,  aad 
incapable  of  being  sustained  by  any  demonstradTe  argUf- 
ment :  yet  it  may  not,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  question,  prove  an  uaaimmng  speculation, 
er  unillustrative  of  the  history  and  political  state  of  Eng* 
land  at  this  time,  to  consider  the  presumptions  by  which 
a  certain  degree  of  probability  may  be  given  to  this  con* 
struction  of  the  poenu 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer  prefixed  to  Urry*« 
edition  mentions  its  having  been  conjectured  that  the 
*         Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight  was  written  for  John  of 
Gaunt  during  his  courtship  of  the  princess  Blanche.  Mr* 
Tyrwhit  has  also  concurred  in  this  suggestion  % 

wnnected  with     There  are  sever^  reasons  that  may  persuade  us  that 

the  history  of  n       •  . 

John  OT  Gaunt  is  the  hero  of  this  poem.    The  scene  is 


•  Preface,  Appendix     note  c 
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defining  the  scene  here,  as  in  the  Parliament  of  Birds*         ,  •[ 

一 At  the  last  I  founde  a  little  weic 
Toward  a  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wall^ 
In  compace  rounde  ；  and  by  a  gat6  small 
Who  so  that  would  he  frelie  mighten  gone 
Into  this  parke  ywalUd  withgrene  stone : 

vcn  38. 

a  diramstance  which  wc  may  suppose  employed  to  indi - 
cate  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  by  the  appellation  of 
die  Black  Knight,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 

The  hero  appears  to  hare  been  a  warrior.  Enumendog 
his  merits,  all  of  which  had  been  requited  wixk  ingtatttudet. 
the  poet  says, 

Peril  of  dethe,  neither  in  se  ne  lande. 
Hunger  ne  thurst,  sorowe  ne  syk6nesse, 
Ne  gret '  emprises  for  to  take  on  hand, 
Sheding  of  blode,  ne  manful  hardinesse, 
Ne  ofte  wounding  at '  sautes  by  distresse, 一 


Al  is  for  nought. 


ver.  415. 


Again, 


He  was  in  sothe,  without  exepcion. 

To  speke  of  manhode,  one  the  best  ^  on  live, 一 

For  of  his  time,  and  of  his  age  also. 

He  proved  was,  '  there  men  shuld  have  ado. 

ver,  158. 


undertakings,  adyentures.  •  aisaults*  ,  alivft^ 

in  soenei  of  public  and  honooiabk  actkm* 
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not  related  to 
Jiis  courtship 
of  the  priii- 
ccftBLmche* 


The  next  line,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  One  oT  thfe 
best  therto  of  brede  and  length,"  may  be  supposed  ex- 
pressly to  allude  to  the  person  and  stature  of  John  of 
Gaunt. 

But,  though  John  of  Gaunt  be  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
there  seems  to  be  no  plausibility  in  the  supposition  that  it  re- 
lates to  his  courtship  witl\  the  princess  Blanche.  The  patron 
of  Chaucer,  as  we  have  seen,  was  little  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age  at  the  period  of  his  marriage  with  Blanche. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  setting  forth,  as  is  here 
done,  the  testimonies  of  his  military  achievemente,  on  ithe 
conception  that  he  wfls  still  a  stripling  ；  this  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  with  such  phrases  as  the  following  : 


For  I  lov'd  one  ful  Iong6  '  sythe  agone. 


ven  917. 


and 


Til  at  the  last  the  woful  man  arose 
And  to  a  lodge  ywent  there  close  beside, 
, Where  al  the  May  his  custome  was  t, abide, 
Sole  to  complaint  of  his  paines  kene 
From  yere  to  yere. 

ver.  587. 

These  expressions  are  employed  to  describe  the  length  of 
the  hero's  courtship.  From  the  poems  certainly  written 
upon  the  loves  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  princess  Blanche, 
we  learn  indeed  that  their  courtship  continued  for  twelve 


k  besides  in  size  and  Btatuie. 


tune. 
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months.    But  it  is  not  very  natural  to  introduce  a  youthful  C  H  a  p. 
prince  of  nineteen  bewailing  the  years  of  hopeless  love  xm、 
which  he  had  passed.  1378. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  principal  topic  of  the  poem  is  the 
tinworthy  and  atrocious  slanders  which  the  hero  had  en- 
dured, and  which  operated  to  shut  him  out  from  the 
favour  of  his  mistress.    We  know  of  no  slanders  to  which 
John  of  Gaunt  was  exposed  in  his  boyish  years.    And  it 
is  a  little  too  much,  gratuitously  to  assume  a  catalogue 
of  this  sort  producing,  so  distinguished  an  effect,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  application  of  a  poem  to  an 
event  with  which  it  will  not  naturally  accord. 
•    The  subject  of  die  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
stated  without  mystery  or  ambiguity,  is  the  misfortune  of 
a  true  lover,  who  has  b6en  unjustly  aspersed  to  his  mistress, 
and,  she  giving  ear  to  his  accusers,  is  driven  to  despair. 
It  is  undoubtedly  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  modern  criticism, 
to  imagine  that  a  political  allusion  lies  concealed  under  this 
garb.    But,  if  we  would  justly  comment  upon  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  distant  age,  we  must  transport  ourselves  in 
fancy  to  the  period  in  which  it  was  writtenr,  and  bear  in 
mind  the  tastes  ai^d  partialities  which  then  prevailed* 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer  almost  every  thing  was  allegory^  '''kgortaf^' 
Did  the  poet  aim  at  describing  the  hazards  and  pains  of 
love  ？  He  took  for  his  nominal  subject  the  plucking  of  a 
j08e       Did  he  describe  the  courtship  of  two  distinguished 
lovers  ？    The  】ady  was  an  eagle,  and  the  prince  who  ad- 


m 


Romaunt  of  tbe  Rose* 
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CHAP,  dressed  her  became  a  male  of  the  same  species \    Did  he 
^Bs^  pen  an  epithalamium  upon  a  royal  marri^e  ？    He  feigned 
"78.    a  romantic  tale  of  the  gathering  of  apples,  of  a  ship  that 
would  extend  itself  to  any  dimensions,  of  birds  bearing 
miraculous  seeds  in  their  beaks,  and  of  a  lover  and  a  lady 
who  died,  only  that  they  might  be  surprisingly  restored  to 
life  and  happiness  。•    Other  instances  of  a  similar  sort  will 
occur  in  our  further  developement  of  Chaucer's  works, 
fwsibn^tofe      The  principles  of  loyalty  and  of  love,  as  understood  in  the 
口^     remoter  ages  of  Europe,  were  extremely  similar*  Love,  as 
oonpured*    hos  already  been  mentioned,  was  a  species  of  worship.  In 
Lov;  contider-  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer  of  our  own  times,  it  was 
of  a  "  proud  submission,  a  dignified  obedience,  a  suborcUiiation 
of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  o£  an  exalted  freedom  ，•"    The  knight  viewed  his 
mistress  as  belonging  to  an  other  order  of  beings.  He 
never  questioned  her  resolutions;  or  thought  of  con- 
testing the  propriety  of  her  conduct.    No  severity  on 
her  part  fatigued,  and  no  caprice  revolted  him  ；  he  asked 
for  her  heart;  and,  unless  he  found  reason  to  believe 
that  his  assiduities  were  hateful  to  her,  he  persisted  in  hia 
courtship,  and  never  conceived  himself  entitled  to  pre- 
ciintate  her  determination.    She  was  the  deity  he  adored  ； 
ehe  was  the  religion  for  which  he  fought  and  was  ready  to 
spill  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ；  her  safety  he  was  to  watch 
over  with  exhaustless  Tigilance,  h«r  injuries  to  avenge. 


■  Parliament  of  Birds,  •  Chaucer's  Dream* 

， Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Be?olution  in  Fnnce* 
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and  her  reputation,  whether  for  beauty  or  for  honour,  chap. 
to  assert  and  defend.  ^LIL 

The  great  merit  of  the  system  of  chivalry  lay  in  a  judi 纖 
dou8  employment  of  the  passions  of  humility  and  pride* 
The  lover  was  humble  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  and 
did  not  allow  himself  to  have  a  will  disjoined  from  hers  ； 
he  was  humble  at  the  moment  of  his  highest  good-fortune 
and  success,  for  he  attributed  every  thing  to  her  grace,  and 
nothing  to  his  .、own  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  materials  to  nourish  bis  pride.  He  was 
proud  of  his  constant  services*  his  unalterable  patience,  his 
unconditional  submission  ；  all  those  things  which,  super-  • 
ficially  considered,  were  the  most  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  a  knight  and  a  aoldier,  became  gratifying 
to  his  heart,  on  account  of  the  passion  they  spoke,  and 
the  object  to  which  they  were  paid* 

Loyalty  was  a  aentiment  in  a  striking  degree  parallel  to  i>e«cng&»of 
knre.  If  the  object  of  loyalty  possessed  qualities  worthy  of 
the  sentimenty  thb  to  a  true  son  of  chivalry  heightened  the 
fassioii  ；  if  it  did  not  possess  these  qualities,  he  was  proud 
to  feel  that  he  cultivated  the  virtue  for  itself,  and  wanted 
no  extrinsic  excitement*  The  man  entertainiag  this  sen 一 
thnent,  would  gladly  counsel,  and  thus  promote  the  hap- 
pineas  of,  his  sovereign  ；  but  he  did  not  assume  to  control 
kirn.  He  looked  upon  him  as  the  delegate  of  an  overruling 
FroTidence,  aod  on  that  account  as  sacred*  No  injuries 
could  dissolve  the  solemn  tie  ；  and,  if  treated  in  the  most 
brutal,  or  th?  most  iniquitous  manner^  the  true  loyalist 
placed  his  pride  ia  endurance,  and  in  thus  showing  that 
the  public  feeling  was  with  him  superior  to  every  private 
consideration.    The  sovereign  was  the  mysterious  link  by 
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CHAP,  which  the  macKine  of  human  society  was  held  together : 
冗 II'  all  order,  all  security,  the  infinite  portions  of  private  virtue. 
1378.  and  unostentatious  happiness  dispersed  in  the  unnoticed 
haunts  of  the  community,  depended  upon  his  preserv-. 
ation:  if  the  sacredness  of  his  character  were  violated,  every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  anarchy  and  violence 
and  bloodshed  universally  reigned.  The  loyalist  therefore^ 
like  the  lover,  placed  his  honour  in  the  fidelity  and  entire-, 
ness  of  his  service,  and  thought  no  pollution  he  could' 
incur  of  so  deep  and  inexpiable  a  dye,  as  conspiracy  on 
rebellion  a. 

The  loyalty  here  spoken  of  was  in  the  feudal  times  not 
without  its  limits.  In  these  times  there  was  much  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  freedom,  and  of  the  rugged  temper' 
of  independence.  The  feudal  barons  felt  themselves  little 
sovereigns,  each  in  his  bounded  sphere,  and  did  not  hesitate' 
on  many  occasions  to  hold  a  peremptory  language  to  their 
chief.  This  was  not  however  the  primitive  genius  of  the 
feudal  system.  Fiefs  were  originally  granted  for  a  short 
term,  and  the  tenant  was  considered  merely  as  a  steward 
cultivating  his  portion  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  his  lord. 
Every  memorial  was  carefully  employed  to  keep  alive  ia 
his  recollection  his  dependent  and  subordinate  situation* 
Such  was  the  primary  idea  of  fines  and  reliefs  ；  such  waa 
the  homage  that  he  vowed  on  his  bended  knees  ；  and  such 
the  menial  services,  the  performance  of  which  was  usually. 


q  The  sublime  spirit  of  an  entire  loyalty  and  non-resisting  submiasion  is  ad- 
mirably delineated  in  several  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  par 二 
Ucnlaiiy  in  the  tragedy  of  Valantiaian* 


肇 


-， 


ixn  or  cfiAUCEiL  ，s， 

annexed  as  &  condition  or  quit-rmt  to  a  fitf.  They  were  CHAP, 
the  services  not  of  meanness,  but  implying  a  certain  merit 
and  rank  in  him  who  paid  them  ；  not  of  constraint,  but  1 378. 
afiection.  When  the  loyal  and  chivalrous  spirit  languished 
In  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  it  still  continued 
undiminished  in  various  classes  of  society.  The  villains, 
or  unprivileged  cultivators  of  the  land,  on  the  estate  of  a 
feudal  baron,  were  ordinarily  inspired  with  A  jpstssivG  sen* 

Still  more  the  retainers,  or  immediate  free-born  attendanta 
of  the  lord,  continued  to  be  animated  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  attachment  This  attachment  was  regularly  to  be  found 
in  persons  of  this  class,  from  the  retaindn  of  bim  who  Jidd 
the  most  trivial  fief,  to  thoee  of  the  sovereign  himself. 
They  were  frequently  educated  under  his  roof }  they  were 
fed  at  hU  board }  and  often  the  Mood  of  their  master 
flowed  in  their  veio$.  Jc^n  of  Gaunt  was  inspired  with 
this  species  of  loyalty  for  Richard  II :  the  affection  of  an 
uncle  and  a  protector  mixed  itself  with  that  of  a  subject 
and  a  servant  ；  he  felt  for  his  illustrious  family,  for  Ed- 
ward IIL  and  the  Black  Prince  ；  he  felt  for  the  tranquillitj 
and  character  of  his  country  ；  and  all  these  sentiments 
impressing  him  at  once,  produced  the  convictioa  thaC^ 
amoag  the  various  principles  of  his  public  life,  mme  should 
coQteQd  with,  or  presume  to  control,  hU  loyalty  fw  the 
inexperienced  years  of  hU  kinsman  and  soTereign. 

The  allegory  which  we  have  supposed  Chaucer  to  have  Tou*, 
chosen  in  this  instance,  was  rendered  the  more  appropriate 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Richard  11.  had 
reigned  neaily  ten  years,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Tke  features  and  complexion  of  a  blooming  youth  have  a 
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and  sacred  cha- 
racter of  Ri- 
chard II. 


Striking  similitude  to  the  charms  and  graces  of  the  softer 
sex.  The  mature  man  feels  the  same  ascendancy  of 
corporeal  and  intellectual  strength  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other;  a  sentiment  which,  however  varnished  over  and 
delicately  kept  from .  sight,  is  one  of  the  most  prevailing 
causes  of  that  species  of  deference  which  the  lover  is 
accustomed  to  pay  to  his  mistress.  The  youth  has  a 
claim  upon  us  for  the  same  forbearance  and  protection 
as  the  lady.  He  is  to  be  defended  from  the  rude  blasts 
of  the  wofld,  and  not  carelessly  to  be  exposed  to  those 
hazards  and  difficulties  which  form  the  wholsome  dis- 
cipline of  the  man  of  riper  age.  If  to  this  general 
catalogue  of  particular  circumstances  we  add  the  sacredness 
which  all  communities  acknowledge  in  the  person  of  their 
first  magistrate,  we  shall  perceive  the  deference  to  be  paid 
to  the  youthful  king  heightened  "to  something  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  knight  of  aiicient  times 
paid  to  his  mistress.  John  of  Gaunt,  who  devoted  hitixself 
for  the  vrelfare  of  his  royal  nephew,  felt  for  him  the  same 
tenderness,  the  same  anxiety,  the  same  considerate  for- 
bearance of  a  stronger  toward  a  frailer  nature,  as  belong 
to  the  passion  of  love  in  its  state  of  greatest  purity  and 
refinement. 

HU  beautiful       There  was  one  further  circumstance  in  the  case  of 

person  and 

S^:;r'ng  Richard  which  gave  to  the  form  of  allegory  here  employed 
perhaps  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  conception  of  Chaucer* 
This  prince  is  universally  described  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  youths  that  was  ever  beheld  ；  and  from  the 
portrait  of  him  still  existing  in  Westminster  Abbey,  however 
imperfect  was  the  art  of  painting  in  that  age,  connoisseurs 
have  inferred  that  his  person  was  admirably  formed,  and 
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his  features  cast  in  a  mould  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  .c  H  A  P, 
His  appearance  and  manner  were  highly  pleasing  ；  and  it  • 
was  difficult  for  any  one  to  approach  him  without  being     i  ^^8- 
prepossessed  in  his  favour.    The  eulogium  therefore 
which  Chaucer  inserts  in  this  poem  as  of  a  mistress, 
might  with  scarcely  any  modification  be  applicable  to  the 
sovereign : 

For  bount6,  beauts,  shape,  and  semelihede. 
For  prudence,  wit,  and  passingly  fairenesse. 
For  benigne  porte,  glad  chere,  with  •  lowlyhedc. 

ven  499- 

The  principal  part  of  the  poem  consists  of  the  soliloquy  Ardent  ，" 
of  its  hero,  who  bewails  his  misfortune  in  having  lost  the  ittichment 

•  "     ofthc  Black 

favour  of  the  person  he  loved,  through  the  malice  of 
slanderous  tongues.  The  soliloquy  is  interspersed  with 
the  strongest  professions  of  his  fidelity  and  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  object  he  adores.  Thus  in  a  passage 
already  referred  to : 

For  I  lov'd  one  ful  long6  *  sythe  agone 
With  all  mine  herte  and  body  and  ful  might. 
And,  "  to  be  ded,  my  hert6  can  not  gone 
From  his  beheste,  '  but  hold  that  he  hath  hight  ； 
Though  I  be  banished  out  of  her  sight,  ' 
And  by  her  mouth  ^  dampned  that  I  shall  dey. 
To  my  beheste  yet  I  wil  *  cr  obey. 

ver.  317. 


, aeemrmess,.  comeliness.  •  bwliBCSiii  modesty*  *  time. 

■  though  I  should  die  for  it*  * 
«  so  as  not  to  hold  (perform)  what  it  has  prombed.         ,  cond«sme4 
薦 ever,  always 鲁 
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For  her  againest  shal  I  never  strive 
la  worde  ne  werk^i  plainly  I  ne  may, 
For  ■  lever  I  have  ^  then  to  be  alyve 
To  dye  sotWy,  ^  and  it  be  to  her  *  paye. 
Ye  though  it  shuld6  be  this  sam6  day  ； 
Or  whan  that  ever  her  lyste  to  devise  ； 
Sufficeth  me  to  die  in  your  servise. 

And  God  ！  (that  know'st  the  thought  of  every  wight: 


Right  as  it  is,  in  every  thing  maist  se) 
Yet,  er  I  die,  with  al  my  fuU6  myght 
Lowly  I  pray,  to  graunten  unto  me. 
That  ye,  lady,  godely,  faire,  freshe  and  frc. 
Which  onely  •  sle  me  for '  defaute  of  routhe, 
J  Or  that  I  dy6n,  ye  may  knowe  my  trouthe. 

For  that  in  sothe  inow  su(}»eth  me, 
•And  she  it  know  in  every  circuinstaunoey 
And  after  I  am  wel '  apaide  that  she. 
If  that  her  lyst,  of  deth  ^  to  do  vengeaunce 
Unto  me  that  am  under  her  lygeaunce  ； 
It  1  site  me  not  her  dome  to  disobeye. 
But  at  her  "  luste  fuUe  wilfully  to  deyc : 

Withouten  gnitchinge  or  rebellion 
In  wil  or  Mrord6s,  wholy  I  assente. 
Or  any  maner  contradiction. 


•  rather.         ^  than*         •  if.         *  satb&ction.         •  slaj. 

f  want  of  oompattion,  gendenesB*     •  Ere.      ^  enow,  enough.     *  content. 

*  This  particle  u  superfluous,  and  has  probably  crept  into  the  text.  Ctumoer 
perhaps  considered  deth  (deth€)  as  a  dittjrliable. 

， fit««        ■  will,  pleasure. 


Fully  to  be  at  her  commaund^ment  ； 
And,  if  I  dy^n,  in  my  testament 
My  herte  I  sende  and  my  tpirite  ako. 
What  so  ever  she  lyste  with  hem  to  do 

And,  ■  alder  last,  unto  her  womanhede 
And  to  her  mercy  me  I  recommaunde. 
That  lye  nowe  here  betwixen  hope  and  drede, 
Abidinge  plainly  what  she  list  commaunde  ； 
For  utterly  this  ne  is  no  。  demaunde : 
Welcome  to  me,  whiles  me  lastcth  breth, 
Ryght  at  her  choise,  p  where  it  by  lyfe  or  deth. 

And  in  this  mater  more  what  might  I ,  saine, 

Sith  in  her  hand  and  in  her  wil  is  al, 

Bothe  lyfe  and  deth,  my  joye  and  al  my  peine  ？ 

And  finally  my  '  hest6  hold  I  shal, 

Til  my  spirite,  by  destenye  fatal, 

Whan  that  her  Jystetb,  fro  my  body  •  wen^e : . 

Have  here  my  trouth,  and  thus  I  make  an  ende. 

ver.  534. 

Another  principal  circmnetance  in  the  narrative  of  this 
poem,  is  the  displeasure  coQceired  against  the  hero  by  the  ofhu^I^ 
mistress  of  his  affections.  Thus, 

Attourney  there  maye  none  admitted  ben. 
To  excuse  trouth,  ne  yet  a  worde  to  ipdce  ； 
To  feith  or  othe  the  judg6  *  lyste  not  sene. 
There  is  no  "^gaine,  but  he  will  be 蓳 awreke. 

ver. 


last  of  all.  •  question*  '  whether.  ^  ti^. 

behest,  piomife,  letoktion,  •  goeB,  '  deign*  not  to  attcod*^ 
stop.  霉 areoged. 


CHAP. 

XLII. 

1378. 
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CBfA  P.  And  in  another  plaee. 


1318.  And  most' of  al  for  this  I  roe  complaine, 

That  she  hath  joy  to  laughen  at  my  paine. 
And  wilfully  she  hath  my  deth  ysworne. 

ver.  448. 

The  speaker  observes  that  it  is  one  of  the  aggravations  of 
the  passion  of  love,  that  he  whom  Cupid  has  wounded,  is 
compelled  to  sue  to  the  individual  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
his  suffering,  for  the  cure. 

Right  thus  fareth  it  nowe  even  by  me. 

That  to  my  foe,  that  gave  my  herte  a  wounde, 

， Mote  asken  grace  and  mercy  and  pit^ 

And  namely  there  where  none  may  be  yfoundc. 

ver.  478. 

Lastly,  the  lover  states  it  as  a  cruel  additiqa  to  his  sor 一 
Tovfs,  that 

min  herte  professed  whilom  was 
For  to  be  trewe  with  al  my  full6  myght  • 
Onely  to  one,  the  which^  nowe,  alas  ！ 
•  Of  volunti,  without  any  trespas, 
Myne  accusours  hath  taken  unto  grace, 
And  cherisheth  hem,  my  deth  to  purchace. 

ver.  S97« 


tfrigmtting  in 
the  unmerited 
calumnies 
which  had 
been  inrciMed 
asiioit  him. 


Thus  far  the  story  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  that  obvious 


Am  compelled  to  ask.  '  Voluntarily,  arbitrarily 
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tale  of  love  which  every  poet  is  accustomed  to  rehearse*  CHAR 

YT  If 

The  most  ordinary  versifier  will  tell  us  of  a  knight  that  is  • 
constant  and  unbounded  in  his  devotion,  and  a  lady  cruel 
and  inexorable  in  her  treatment  of  his  passion.  What  dis- 
tinguishes the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight  from  the 
current  of  love-tales,  is  that  the  hero  of  this  poem  has 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress  in  consequence 
of  the  unmerited  calumnies  which  had  been  invented 
against  him :  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable  that  John  of 
Gaunt,  in  his  courtship  of  the  princess  Blanche^  was  ex- 
posed to  any  such  incident.  " 

Before  Chaucer  enters  directly  upon  his  subject,  it  is 
thus  that  he  prepares  his  auditors  for  the  tale  he  has  to 
relate : 

And  if  that  any  nowe  be  in  this  place, 
That  feleth  in  love  *  breninge  or  f erven ce  ； 
Or  hindered  were  to  his  ladies  grace 
With  fals6  tong6s,  that  with  pestilence 
b  Sle  trew^  men,  that  never  did  offence 
In  worde  nor  dede,  ne  yet  in  ^her  entent  j 
•      If  any  soche  be  here  nowe  in  present^— . 

ver.  205. 

The  style  in  which  the  hero's  misfortune  is  described  Th«  nyie  in 

， '  n  which  they 

in  the  body  of  the  poem,  seems  much  too  grave  for  a  ipoken 

,  •  •  off  too  grave 

love-tale,  and  is  singularly  appropriate  to  the  political  ^"""- 
history  of  John  of  Gaunt  during  this  period* 


*  buroing»  *  Slay.  *  their.. 
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Dnfortunatt 
dettiny  of 
true  loven , 
and  prosper- 
ous niccesf 
of  the  dU* 
loyal. 


Falsly  &ccus,d,  and  of  his  ^  feme  forjuged 
Withoutcn  answere,  while  be  was  absent. 
He  damned  was. 

ver,  2/6. 

A  principal  source  of  the  anguish  which  we  may  suppose 
John  of  Gaunt  to  have  felt  while  he  was  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Richard,  was  from  the  consciousness  that, 
while  he,  the  best  support  of  the  throae,  and  the  truest 
friend  of  him  who  sat  upon  it,  was  discarded  with 
obloquy,  the  heedless  and  misjudging  monarch  gave  all  his 
confidence  to  foolish  and  profligate  courtiers,  persons 
whose  suggestions  directly  led  to  the  most  fatal  calamities, 
and  who,  while  they  pretended  the  utmost  attachment  to 
their  patron,  thought  only  of  their  own  private  and 
sinister  purposes.  Chaucer,  to  express  this  sentiment  (if 
we  are  right  in  our  explanation  of  the  poem),  has  alle- 
gorically  introduced  a  catalogue  of  true  lovers  whoee 
passion  was  frustrated,  aad  whose  end  was  unfortunate  ； 
contrasting  it  with  the  .pofidious 暴 od  specious  piretenders 
(the  names  of  whom  are  principally  taken  from  Ovid's 
Epistles),  whose  pursuits  were  crowned  with  success. 

For  ever  •  sithens  that  the  worlde  began. 
Who  so  lyste  loken^  and  in  stoiy  rede. 
He  shdl  aye  finden  that  tbc  trewc  mtfli 
WaB  pot  afaaclce,^**^ 

ver.  3S4u 


*  foes*  •  nnoet 
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But '  lesingoures  with  «  her  bm  flatterie^  CHAP. 
Through  '  her  falshede.  and  with  «  her  doublenesse. 
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With  tal^  ntwe,  and  many  a  fained  He, 
By  false  semUftunt,*  and  counterfeit  humblesse. 
Under  colour  depaiote  with  stedfastnesse. 
With  fraude  covert  under  a  pitous  face. 
Accepted  be  nowe  ^rathest  unto  grace  ； 

And  can  hem  "dven  nowe  best  magnifie. 
With  fained  porte,  and 【 her  presumpcion  ； 
They  I  hattncen  «  her  cause  with  false  *  surquidxie. 
Under  menyng  of  double*  entencion. 
To  thinke  one  thing  in  '  her  opinion. 
And  saye  another*,  to  set  hem  selve  alofte. 
And  hinder  trouthe. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  design  of  Chaucer  in  this  criisai  defects 

•  of  tbepoenu 

poem  has  been  truly  unfolded,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  species  of  weakness  and  effeminacy  inherent  in 
the  plan,  more  correspondent  to  the  general  idea  of  Spenser's 
vein,  than  to  that  of  the  poetry  of  our  elder  and  patriarch 
bard.  In  describing  loyalty  under  the  image  of  the  passion 
of  love,  something  of  the  free,  energetic  and  awful  qualities 
with  which  it  might  be  adorned,  must  necessarily  be  lost : 
and  still  more,  in  treating  of  the  aspersions  by  which  the 
statesman  was  harassed  and  controled,  a  pi^ntive  style  of 
self-pity  is  inevitably  introduced,  which  ill  suits  with  the 
masculine  vigour  we  require  in  a  public  character,  or  with 
the  generous  disdsun  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  the 


liars,  hypocrites.  •  their.  *  soonest*  *  adytnoe. 
consequence^  ottentation. 
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to  answer. 


CH/LP.  name  of  John  of  Gaunt.    The  genial  idea  itself  of  re- 
b        ■  presenting  a  grander,  under  the  image  of  a  meaner  and 
•    more  trivial,  topic,  is  frigid,  unnatural,  and  repulsive  to  a 
genuine  taste.    We  are  not  however  from  this  coasider- 
atibn  entitled  to  make  any  deduction  against  the  probability 
of  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight  being  an  allegorical 
、 poem.    Allegory  was  the  taste  of  the  day  ；  and  half  the 
productions  of  Chaucer's  earlier  and  middle  age  were  of 
this  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  poem,  we  may  conceive  that  Chaucer  regarded  it  with 
no  common  degree  of  complacency.  He  was  employed  in  it 
vindicating  his  generous  patron  and  faithful  friend  from 
a  series  of  the  foulest  and  most  unmerited  aspersions  that 
were  ever  cast  upon  an  innocent  and  honourable  character. 
He  was  erecting  a  perennial  monument  to  his  integrity^ 
fais '  sincerity  and  his  patriotism.  Allegory,  as  being  a 
species  of  composition  nearly  obsolete,  is  less  obvious  to  our 
apprehension,  than  it  waa  to  that  of  the  polite  scholars  of 
jJbe  fourteenth  century.  But,  reasoning  upon  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  we  may  venture  to  afiirni 
that  Chaucer  did  not  exactly  anticipate  this  change.  He 
regarded  himself  as  penning  an  historical  record  of  th^ 
views  of  the  celebrated  persooage  to  whom  his  poem 
relates,  not  oiJy  mere  durable  than  the  malignant  calunmief 
of  his  enemks,  but  wjiich  perhaps  might  outlast  public 
edifices  and  public  institutions,  all  of  mortal  creation  that 
his  eye  surveyed,  even  the  venerable  foundations  at 
Oxford  and  at  Winch 械 er  which  were  lud  by  the  father 
of  the  mischiefs  he  deplored. 

We  have  seen  Chaucer,  in  his  poem  of  the  House  of 
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House  of 
Fame* 


Fame,  treating  public  estimation  and  notoriety  with  a  CHAP, 
pointed  degree  of  incfifierence  and  contempt.  This  forms 
a  link  of  connection  between  that  work  and  the  perform- 
ance wc  are  here  considering.  It  is  probable  that  he 
composed  his  Home  of  Fame  under  the  quick  and  poignant 
feeling  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  popular  applause,  as 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  king  of  Castille.  A 
further  paralld  circumstance  in  this  poem  to  the  House 
of  Fame,  is  that  the  authcn:  here  \  as  in  that  production 
complains  that  he  is  under  some  extraordinary  depression 
of  mind. 

This  composition,  like  all  the  original  perfornuacea  of  sp^^ 
Chaucer,  is  stamped  with  those  lively,  spirited  and  cheerful  <te»riptive 

暴        •  '      *  powers. 

views  of  nature,  which  form  one  of  the  signatures  of  his 
genius.  This  is  conspicuous  in  the  landscape  with  which 
the  poem  opens.   His  walk  begins. 

When  that  the  mistie  vapour  was  agone. 
And  clcrc  and  fair6  was  the  "  morownyng. 
The  dewe  also  like  silver  in  shinyng 
Upon  the  levcs,  as  any  bauin6  swete  ； 
Till  firie  Titan,  with  his  •  persaunt  hete. 

Had  dri6d  up  p  the  lustie  licour  newe 
Upon  the  herWs  in  the  gren6  mede. 
And  that  the  floures  of  many  divers  hewe 
Upon  her  stalk^  ^  gonen  for  to  sprede. 
And  for  to  'splaie  out  her  lev^s  in  •  brede 


1  vcr«  17— 2L  鶴 See  Chap,  XXXVII>  p.  201.  驄 morniag,  •  pierdng* 
»  the  dew.        ，  began.         '  unfold  their  iomi*         •  breadth. 
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*  Againe  the  sonne，  "  golde  burned  in  his  spere. 
That  doune  to  hem  yeast  his  bem^s  clere, 

ver.  S4. 

The  poet  presently  finds  a  convenient  shelter  from  the 
heat,  the  habitation  of  birds, 

Whiche,  on  the  braunches  both  in  plain  and  vale, 
So  loude  ysang,  that  all  the  wode  yrong, 
Like  it  should  shiver  into  peces  smale. 

ver.  44. 

And  the  scene  is  made  complete  by  a  rivulet,  exquisitely 
described, 

That  had  his  course,  as  I  could  wele  behold^ 
Under  a  hill,  with  quicks  stremes  and  colde, 

ver.  76. 


*  Against*  ■  shining  like  bucniAed  gold. 
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DEATH  OF  CHARLES  V.-5TATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  EUROPE.— INSUR- 
RECTION OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE.— UNFORTUNATE  SVENT^ 
WHICH  BEFEL  TH£  KING  OF  CASTILLE. 


The  war  in  France  during  the  immediately  following  C  H  A  P， 
years  was  nuorked  with  few  considerable  events.  Charles  V.  ■  ' 
adopted  with  regard  to  Britanny  the  same  policy  which  he  E^l^^tim 
had  employed  with  success  in  the  case  of  Aquitaine  ；  de -  SSl^^- 
dared  the  feudal  tenant  to  have  forfeited  his  title,  and  pro- 
mulgated an  act  annexing  his  principality  for  ever  to  the 
crown      But  the  issue  of  the  proceeding  was  very  dif-  Dej^tfoit 
ferent  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  former  instance.    The  w«wbj^.. 
lords  of  France  were  jealous  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  power  of  their  sovereign  ；  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  their  im- 
mediate chief,  resident  among  them,  and  desired  to  continue 
to  do  80.    in  the  affair  of  Aquitaine  the  retaining  their 
particular  lord  seemed  kss  a  fresh  symbol  of  the  inde* 


Henault,  Abr6g6  Chconologique  de  PHiatoise  de  France,  ad  ann« 
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1380. 
Campaign  of 
the  earl  of 
3uckiiigham. 


Death  of 
Charles  V. 


and  of  Du 
Ouetdia* 

Vt  Mootfort 
deserts  the 
Engtish  al- 


Litenry  cha- 
racter of 
Cbarkt  V. 


pendence  of  the  people,  than  a  submission  to  a  foreign 
yoke  ；  but  there  was  no  such  unpleasing  circumstance 
attending  the  case  of  Britanny.  Accordingly  the  in- 
habitants no  sooner  heard  of  the  decree  that  had  been 
passed,  than  they  joined  to  recal  their  native  lord  \  He 
was  supported  in  his  return  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
earl  of  Buckingham,  youngest  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  gained  considerable  reputation  in  this  campaign  \ 
But  Be  Montfort  was  now  weary  of  the  vicissitudes  he  ha4 
c^penenced^  and  saw  before  him  the  means  of  repose  and 
security.  The  Bretons  loved  their  native  prince,  but  hated 
the  English  ；  and  Charles  V,  under  whose  direction  the 
decree  of  forfeiture  had  been  issued,  died  toward  the  clo$e 
of  the  campaign.  Du  Guesclin  expired  two  months  before 
the  death  of  his  sovereign.  The  successor,  Charles  V" 
was  a  minor  nwrly  of  the  same  age  a&  Richard  II  j  aad 
De  Montfort  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining,  froQi 
the  regency  which  conducted  the  government  of  France^ 
a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  him.  The  negotiation  to  that 
effect  was  carried  on  in  silence }  and|,  when  avowed^  the 
English  found  themselves  obfiged  indignantly  to  withp- 
draw  from  the  territory  of  the  ally  who  bad  abandoaed 
their  cause  \ 

Charles  V,  as  well  as  his  contemporary  and  competitor, 
Edward  III,  was  decisively  a  frUnd  to  literatare  and  to 


Froissart,  Chap;  xUy. 
Ditto,  Chap.  Ixv. 


«  Ditto,  Chap.  Uii,  lir.  hr. 
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men  oiF  letters.    He  was  fond  of  reading  ；  and  it  was  c  H  A  p. 
difficult  to  present  him  with  any  thing  which  he  valued  ^^J^ 
more  than  books.    John,  his  father,  left  a  collection  not    i 站。 - 
exceeding  twenty  ；  but  Charles  V.  increased  his  library  to 
nine  hundred.  It  contained  volumes  of  devotion,  astrology, 
medicine,  law,  history  and  romance  ；  and  the  king  was 
hot  more  scrupulous  in  the  constant  use  of  his  religious 
auxiliaries^  than  he  was  curious  in  the  investigation  of  the 
occult  sciences.    He  possessed  indeed  few  of  the  classical 
writers  in  their  original  language  ；  not  a  copy  of  Cicero  j 
and,  of  the  Latin  poets,  only  Ovid,  Lucan  and  Boethiua* 
Translated  into  French,  he  however  included  in  his  col* 
lection  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  the  Bible,  and  certain 
works  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Austin      The  versions  from 
Aristotle  were  made  by  his  special  command 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  exceedingly 
imperfect.  In  his  second  year  we  find  from  the  recorcU 
the  king  of  Castille  constituted  lieutenant  of  the  marches 
of  Scotland and  for  the  year  following  receiving  a  fresh 
commission  to  act  agsdnst  France  ^.  Yet  in  neither  of  these 
years  doejs  he  appear  from  the  historians  to  have  exercised 
the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  however,  he  un-  Kiogofcastiue 

•    •  sent  against 

questionably  proceeded  upon  a  commission  to  tScotland.  ihcScot.. 
We  shall  presently  have,  occasion  to  refer  to  the  events  of 
this  expedition. 

The  government  had  now  for  upward  of  two  years  ^^'，,，， 

cbai 
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been  nearly  in  the  same  hands,  and,  as  will  always  happen 
in  the  case  of  an  oligarchical  council  temporarily  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  it  continually 
declined  in  respect  to  weight  and  popularity.  An  ex- 
pedient was  now  attempted  for  remedying  this  evil  j  but  it 
proved,  as  might  well  have  been  expected  from  the  feeble* 
ness  of  its  character,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  council  of  regency  was  'too  numerous  ； 
and  the  commons,  in  the  beginmng  of  this  year,  petitioned 
that  it  might  be  dissolved,  and  the  administration  confided 
to  the  five  great  officers  of  state,  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  together  with  the  lords  Cham* 
berlain  and  steward  of  the  houshold,  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  address  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament  \ 

In  the  year  following,  the  evils  which  had  been  nursed 
and  ripened  in  the  nation  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Good 
Parliament,  broke  out  into  a  tremendous  flame.  The 
depredations  which  were  committed  upon  our  coasts,  and 
the  burning  of  our  harbours,  by  the  French  cruisers,  were 
events  strongly  contrasted  with  the  successes  of  the  brilliant 
years  of  Edward  III,  and  were  regarded  by  the  English 
with  great  impatience  and  indignation.  The  system  of 
taxation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  therefore  required 
to  be  conducted  with  a  cautious  and  a  skilful  hand 
At  the  same  time  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
state  of  war  in  which  England  had  so  long  been  in- 
volved, called  for  copious  supplies.  The  taxes  imposed 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  a  principal  topic  of  complaint 
in  the  Good  Parliament  j  and  that  assembly  was  incon- 
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siderate  enough  to  state  it  as  their  expectation  that,  at  the  CH AR» 
end  of  an  extensive  and  critical  war,  the  public  coffers  ^^^^ 
should  be  fUll,  without  any  additional  burthens  imposed  1380* 
upon  the  subject.    Now  that  the  individuals  who  had 
prompted  the  measures  of  the  Good  Parliameiit  were  in 
power,  the  evil  was  not  diminished    The  insufferable 
load  of  taxation  was  the  subject  of  every  day'?  complaint  ； 
and,  a  poll-tax  of  one  shilling  per  head  having  been  voted 
by  the  parliament  which  met  iu  November  1380』,  thia 
proved  the  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  terrible  insurrections 
recorded  in  history. 

Hie  situation  of  the  different  governments  of  Europe 


lyas  at  this  time  exceedingly  critical,  and  we  have  aeen  state  of  s^ie^ 
the  convulsions  which  grew  out  of  tlus  circumatance  in 
France,  in  the  year  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Poitiers.  The  forms  of  magistracy  now  ia  existence 
had  been  the  produce  of  a  period  of  the  utmost  ignorance 
and  oppression,  when  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  every 
country  had  obtained  no  consideration.  The  great  lords 
and  holders  of  feudal  tenures  were  powerful  and  fierce, 
and  able  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  yielded 
the  external  forms  of  superiority  ；  but  the  common  people 
were  universally  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  were  trans- 
ferred like  stock  with  the  estates  on  which  they  resided* 
An  important  change  however  had  for  some  time  been 
silently  operating  in  society.  In  proportion  as  knowledge 
had  been  cultivated^  and  arts  called  into  existence,  a  power 
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CHAP,  had  arisen  in  the  community,  independent  of  the  feudal 
■i^I 仏. cbieft^ns,  and  which  rested  for  its  foundation  upon  that 
opulence  which  is  the  fruit  of  industry.  The  commercial 
towns  of  Italy  and  Flahders  make  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  history  of  this  period.  We  have  seen  the  degree  of 
importance  acquired  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  our  own 
metropolis  K  The  house  of  commohs,  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  English  history,  owed  its  existence  to  the  rise  of 
the  towns  on  the  one  hafid,  and  the  reduction  of  the  feudal 
tenures  on  the  other,  producing  our  burgesses  and  knights 
of  the  shires. 

But,  though  the  forms  of  civil  government  had  been 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  state  of 
society,  the  change  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  situation.  Villainage,  that  is,  a  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  obliging  them  to  afford 
their  labour  to  their  superiors  without  compensation,  was 
5at  tliis  time  more  general  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe What  the  people  had  in  darker 
ages  and  ruder  times  borne  without  murihuring,  and  re- 
garded as  the  inevitable  conconjiitant  of  their  destiny, 
they  now  began  to  consider  as  the  bitterest  injustice.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  awaking  of  the  human  mind. 
Prejudice  was  dying  away  ；  superstition  was  relaxing  its 
hoW  ；  men  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  examine  their 
situation  ；  to  enquire  to  what  they  were  condemned,  and  of 
Ivhat  they  were  capable.  This  was  the  era  of  the  sacked 
doctrines  of  equality  j  doctrines  which,  if  temperately  and 
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•eriously  weigWd,  ar^  fraught ' with  inestimable  benefits,  CHAP. 
but,  if  rashly,  siiperficially  and  irreverently  acted  upon,  are  XLIii. 


the  plagues  of  mai)kiQd,  iavalving  their  disciples  in  the  isdi^ 
most  fearful  calamity,  and  bringing  discredit  upon  the 
principles  of  justice  and  truth.  Unfortunately,  it  is  this 
hasty  and  intemperate  proceeding  to  which  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  prone  ；  they  catch  fire  from  the  glimpses  of 
mental  illumination,  but  do  not  allow  it  time  to  pervade 
the  social  system  with  its  vivifying  heat. 

•   It  may  be  allowable  in  this  place  to  digress  to  another  ^了^^; 浐 
Gircumstaace  belong^Dg  to  the  present  state  of  society  ia  航 
Europe,  which,  tjbough  not  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  insurrections  of  the  present  year,  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  picture  of  the  degrees  of  civilisation  and  barbarism 
at  this  time  prevailing.    The  feudal  system,  as  has  heea . 
repeatedly  observjed^  had  undergone  great  dilapidations  ； 
a  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  was  no  longer  that  formidable 
sort  of  little  moxiarch,  which  he  had  been  under  the 
Norman  princes.    Hence  the  smaller  tenants  in  chief  had  Rcprcmt- 
found  it  necessary  to  cooperate  for  mutual  advantage,  and 
their  feelings  and  interests  had  given  a  beginning  to  what 
are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  knights  of  the  ehirea. 
Another  expedient  had  risen  out  of  this  situation,  the 
introduction  of  liveries  and  retainers. 

In  the  vigorous  state  of  the  feudal  system  each  lord  had 
been  a  magistrate  and  a  judge  on  his  domains,  deciding 
upon  the  cqntroversies  or  transgressions  of  his  people 
according  to  his  own  ideas  or  caprice.  When  this  system 
had  fallen  to  decay,  the  immediate  result  was  a  fresh 
influx  of  anarchy  and  violence.  For  the  purpofie  of 
resisting  this  evil,  the  smaller  tenants  of  the  crowQ  were 
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CHAP,  forward  to  resort  to  the  greater  ；  and  the  greater,  who 
„ 虹 III*  had  also  lost  somewhat  of  their  power,  eagerly  accepted 
the  proffered  reinforcement.  Every  one,  being  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  but  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  many  whose  situation 
was  by  no  means  equally  forlorn,  willingly  put  on  the 
badge  and  coat  of  theit  more  opulent  neighbour,  and 
knowledged  themselves  in  some  sort  members  of  his  train : 
their  appropriate  appellation  was  that  of  retainers.  In  the 
establishment  of  this  new  species  of  relation  was  included 
a  compact,  that  the  parties  should  maintsdn  each  other's 
4juarrel,  and  unite  in  resisting  any  incrpachment  or  ag- 
ression that  should  be  made  upon  either.  From  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive,  many  laws 
were  made  to  repress  this  species  of  confederacy. 

It  b  easy  to  see  with  how  much  confusion  and  disorder 
' this  institution  was  pregnant.  Those  concerned  in  it  looked 
not  to  any  general  species  of  jurisprudence,  common  to:  the 
whole  realm,  or  approved  by  the  universal  feelings  of  manr^ 
kind,  but  to  the  approbation  or  acquittal  of  their  confederacy 
and  its  leader.  Rapes,  murders,  pillages  and  extortion,  were 
the  common  complaints  which  grew  out  of  this  species 
•  of  aocicty.  All  was  violence  ；  nothing  was  secure-  It 
was  a  frequent  practice  of  the  great  lord,  by  the  awe  of  his 
power,  or  the  number  of  hia  dependents^  to  wrest  from 
the  king  a  pardon  of  the  offences  of  those  who  composed 
his  retinue.  The  walled  towns,  the  abodes  of  opulence  and 
traffic,  were  the  only  places  in  which  any  thing  like  a. 
regular  police  prevailed.  The  open  country  was  too  ofteaa 
scene  of  robbery  to  the  traveller,  and  of  insolent  tyranny  cr 
unresisting  oppression  to  the  settled  mhabitant.   We  may 
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well  at  first . sight  be  surprised,  that  sentiments  so  gallant,  CH[^A^P* 
manners  in  several  respects  so  delidate  and  refined,  an  ^—-^ 
intellect  so  cultivated,  and  so  much  of  literature,  fancy 
and  taste,  as  marked  this  period,  could  subsist  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  a  degree  of  barbarism, 
imecurity  and  insolenced^ 

The  signal  to  the  present  insurrection  is  said  to  have  imuntctiofc. 
been  an  insult  committed  by  one  of  the  collectors  of  the 
poll-tax,  upon  the  daughter  of  a  tyler,  of  the  town  of 
Dartford  in  Kent".    The  law  prescribed  a  certain  age, 
si^posed  to  be  the  age  of  puberty,  as  the  period  at  which 
the  tax  should  begin  to  be  assessible  ；  and  a  dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  tax-gathera:  and  the  father,  the  former 
had  recourse  to  a  very  indecent  expedient  for  ascertaiaing 
the  girl's  years*    The  mechanic  felt  like  a  parent  ；  and, 
with  the  tool  with  which  he  happened  to  be  working  at  his 
trade,  deprived  the  offender  of  existence.  litninediately 
the  people  of  the  vicinity,  already  ripe  for  revolt,  flew  to 
arms  ；  the  flame  spread  with  rapidity  from  village  to  village, 
and  from  county  to  county  ；  and  in  a  few  days  one  The  influr^ents 
hundred  thousand  men  were  assembled  on  Blackheatb,  four  SLST^' 
miles  from  London      The  tumult  was  wholly  unforeseen, 
and  no  power  existed  adequate  to  oppose  the  flood  of  its 
violence.    The  insurgents  immediately  entered  the  metro-  enter  Loodonk 
polisj  burned  down  the  Temple  and  the  Hoqpital  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  set  open  all  the  prisons,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Tower  of  London'.    Feeling  at 
present  that  they  were  superior  to  restraint,  they  determined 
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to  inforce  the  most  rigid  principles  of  equality.    To  pro^e 
that  they  were  not  ashained  of  the  meanness  of  their 
origin,  they  assumed  feigned  names,  expressive  of  their 
former  mechanical  occupations  ；  such  as  Wat  Tyler,  Hob 
Carter,  Tom  Miller  and  Jack  Straw.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  haughty  demeanour  of  their  leaders,  the  ia«* 
tQ^lcation  attendant  upon  tlueir  brief  prosperity,  and  the  in 奏 
«p]^Qce  with  which  they  treated  the  exalted  in  station  or  ia 
birth  i 一 neither  the  pride  imputed  to  John  of  Gaoint,  nor 
that  actually  indulged  by  Courteney  bishop  of  Loo4oa« 
Tyranny  marked  their  proceedings,  and  their  footsteps  w 辨 
tracked  with  blood.    Their  principal  sceaes  of  summary 
execution  were  the  weatern  extremity  of  Cheapaide^  and 
Tower  Hill.    Every  man  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
praptic^  of  th^  law  was  particularly  the  object  of  their 
proscription.    Some  they  put  to  death  becajuse  thej  could 
not  spi^ak  English,  and  others  because  the  implemeats  of 
writing  were  fouxul  in  their  houses*    They  came  to  the 
resolution  of  destroying  all  records,  that  no  vestige  might 
remain  of  their  former  slavery,  but  all  things  begia  anew. 
They  pounded  all  jewels  or  gold  plate  in  a  mottar,  and 
cast  the  dust  into  th«  Thames,  to  express  their  animosity 
wshopir^'  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.    Two  of  their  unhappy 
Canterbury,  victistts,  mangled  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  were 
Simoa  Sudbury  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chancellor, 
and  sir  Robert  Hales  prior  of  the  knights  of  St.  Jofan 
of  Jerusalem,  lord  treasurer  o£  the  realm.    A  third  im- 
xnoUted  in  the  same  butchery,  was  a  Franciscan  Friar, 
whose  name  appears  to  have  been  WUlij^m  Appledore,  a 
man  consummately  skilled  in  natural  philosophy,  and  a  par- 
ticular favourite  of  Jphn  of  Gaunt.  Having  overtaken  the 
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dowager  princes*  of  Wales  on  her  road  from  Canterbury,  CHAP, 
they  forced  upon  her  their  brutal  kisses,  to  evince  that  all  紅^' , 
distinctions  of  rank  were  at  an  end.  Wat  Tyler,  the  leader 

•       •  '       '  Wat  Tyler. 

of  the  Kentish  insurgents^  declared  that  henceforward  there 
should  be  no  law  in  En^and  but  what  c"me  from  his 
mouth  ；  and  Litster,  a  dyer  of  Norwich,  who  commanded  jojm  Utttm, 
another  innumeraUe  band  from  that  quarter  of  the  island, 
and  styled  himself  king  of  the  commong,  found  a  savage 
amusement  in  compelling  the  men  of  rank  he  encountered, 
some,  to  carv€  his  dishes,  and  others,  to  be  cup-bearers  at 
his  royal  board,  after  the  manner  of  chivalry. 

Nothing  can  be  more  similar  in  many  respects  than  the  - 
demeanour  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  in  their  successful  insurrections.    The  arrogakice 
of  Wat  Tyler  is  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  arrogance 
of  Massanidlo  dF  Naples  in  lOiO  ；  and  the  insurgents  of  Their  Hgoroui 
England  in  the  fourteenth  centurjr  repressed  by  the  most  • 
rigorous  examples  all  instances  of  theft  and  privy  con- 
veyance among  dieir  fallows,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
practised  in  the  eirfy  scenes  of  violence  and  devastation  in 
the  French  revolution.    Nor  did  some  of  the  petitions  of  Their  enerigetic 
the  revolters,  and  the  sermons  of  John  Ball,  their  celebrated  e—ty: 
preacher,  fall  short,  in  strength  of  thinking,  and  that 
eloquence  which  finds  a  r^^^sive  chord  in  every  humaiQ 
heart)  of  die  best  productions  of  that  nature  brought  forth 
by  the  memorable  event  last  alluded  ta 

On  this  occasion,  particulariy  in  one  critical  scene,  Ri-  Behaviour  of 

•  Richard  II* 

chard  U,  aged  only  fourteen  years  six  months,  showed 
himself  the  genuine  offspring  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince,  and  afforded  the  happiest  promise  for  his 
future  life*   He  had  passed  by  water  to  meet  the  Kentish 
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CH  A^P.  rebels  at  Greenwich,  but  had  been  disraaded,  in  conse* 

from  trusting  himself  among  them 鵬. He  had  proceeded  to 
Mile  End  to  meet  the  rebels  from  the  Eastern  coast  j  had 
granted  them  charters  of  manumission,  or  liberty  to  refuse 
to  afford  their  labour  where  they  were  to  receive  no  com* 
pensatibn  (for  this  was  the  thing  they  principally  desired) ； 
and  successfully  dispersed  them But  the  decisive  scene 
of  this  extraordinaiy  contention  was  acted  in  Smithiield. 
Hither  Richard  repaired,  attended  by  a  considerable  body 
of  nobles  and  knights,  to  meet  Wat  Tyler  and  the  main 
body  of  the  insurgents.  The  king's  party  and  that  of  the 
rebels  were  drawn  up  in  martial  array  facing  each  other* 
Messengers  passed  and  repassed,  negotiating  the  dbputes 
which  arose  between  the  contending  authorities.  Three 
several  charters  were  successively  dispatched  from  the  king 
to  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  were  all  pronounced  in 镩 
admissible.  、  It  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  object  of 
the  insurgents  to  draw  out  the  parley  till  night,  that  under 
favour  of  the  darkness  they  might  renew  their  devastations 
in  a  mode  of  still  superior  violence.  Tyler  however,  as^ 
8uming  an  air  of  anger  at  his  repeated  disappointments, 
declared  his  resolution  to  confer  with  die  king  in  person  ； 
imd,  ordering  bis  party  to  halt,  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
borse,  he  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  band  of  nobles  and 
knights  who  surrounded  the  king.  Having  come  so  near, 
that  lu8  horse's  head  touched  the  crupper  of  the  king's 
charger,  he  said,  "  Sir  king,  seest  thou  all  yonder  people  ？, * 
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" Yea,  truly,  ，  replied  the  king.  •  "  Because,"  answered  chap. 

XLIII 

Tyler,  "  they  be  all  at  my  commandment,  and  have  sworn  ; 
to  me  faith  and  truth,  to  do  all  that  I  will  have  them."  138" 
Saying  this,  he  observed  a  knight,  whom  the  king  had  Altercation 
just  before  sent  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  expressed 
displeasure,  on  horseback,  bearing  a  sword  in  state  before 
the  sovereign.    "  It  had  better  become  thee,"  said  Tyler  、 
haughtily,  "  to  be  on  foot  in  my  presence."    To  this 
insolence  the  Jcnight  replied  with  spirit  ；  and  Tyler  at- 
tempted to  strike  him  with  his  dagger  ；  but  the  king  com- 
manded the  knight  to  dismount.  Tyler  then  called  for  the 
knight's  dagger,  and  by  Richard's  order  it  was  delivered. 
He  next  required  his  sword.    "  The  sword  thou  seest," 
answered  the  generous  warrior,  while  he  grasped  it  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  "  is  not  mine,  but  my  king's  ；  thou  art  not 
worthy  to  have  it  ；  nor  wouldst  thou  dare  to  ask  it,  if  there 
were  here  no  more  but  thou  and  I."    Tyler,  exasperated 
at  this  contumacy,  swore  he  would  have  the  knight's  head  ； 
and,  regardless  of  his  own  situation,  prepared  to  attack 
him  in  a  desperate  manner.  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  xyier  tuun. 
who  was  at  hand,  exclaimed  it  were  great  shame,  if  they 
should  permit  a  noble  knight  to  be  .murdered  before  their 
face  ；  and  immediately  assaulted  Tyler,    The  signal  was 
sufficient,  and  the  rebel  speedily  perished,  covered  with 
wounds. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  most  pregnant  moment,  and  one 
false  step  would  probably  have  caused  the  king  and  his 
party  to  be  instantly  massacred.  '  The  boy  Richard,  as  if 
suddenly  inspired  with  the  genius  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, rode  up  to  the  rebels,  who  were  by  this  time 
bending  their  bows,  and  exhorting  each  other  to  revenge 
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the  death  of  their  chief.  "  What  a  work  is  this,  mj 
men  ？，，  said  he.  "  What  mean  ye  to  do  ？  Will  you 
shoot  at  your  king?  Be  not  sorry  for  the  death  of  a 
traitor  and  a  ribald :  I  will  be  your  captain  and  your 
leader  :  follow  me  into  the  fields,  there  to  have  whatsoever 
is  rescued,  you  will  rcquirc."  The  multitude  were  struck  with  this 
extraordinary  address :  they  complied  with  mute  astonish- 
ment : time  was  gained :  the  mayor  hastened  to  assemble 
a  force  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king :  the  gallant  veteran, 
sir  Robert  KnoUes,  chanced  to  offer  himself  as  the  com* 
mander :  the  undisciplined  rabble  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  filled  with  despair  ；  and  now  quietly  dispersed  with 
such  concessions  as  it  was  thought  politic  to  grant  them  。• 

Walworth,  the  mayor,  who  had  so  memorably  distin, 
guished  himself  on  this  occasion,  with  Philpot  and  two 
other  citizens,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ；  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which  the  insignia  of 
chivalry  were  thus  diverted  from  their  original  appro， 
priation.  Walworth  excused  himself,  that  he  was  not 
worthy  nor  able  to  take  such  estate  upon  him,  being  but  a 
merchant  and  accustomed  to  live  by  the  fruits  of  his  traffic : 
but  his  objection  was  overruled. 

The  concessions  made  to  the  insurgents  were  afterward 
unconditionally  revoked,  as  being  granted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  compulsion  ；  and  bloody  execution  was  done  upon 
the  guilty  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority  or  of  the 
law.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  this  manner,  to  expiat6  the  crime  of  the  insurrection  ^ 
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The  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler  were 
marked  with  the  most  flagitious  enormities  :  their  steps  were 
to  be  traced  by  the  wanton  and  brutal  executions  which 
they  perpetrated  ；  and,  not  content  with  signalising  their 
vengeance  upon  such  of  their  countrymen  as  with  or  with- 
out reason  they  judged  to  be  their  oppressors,  they  arbi- 
trarily proscribed  the  natives  of  a  separate  region,  the 
Flemings,  numbers  of  whom  were  to  be  found  in  our  metro- 
polis, and  insolently  put  them  to  the  brief  trial  of  their 
ability  to  pronounce  certain  English  words,  every  one  who 
failed  being  put  to  death.  Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  at  this  time  predial  slaves :  and 
it  is  not  so  much  climate,  as  the  moral  condition  in  which  a 
people  18  placed,  that  regulates  their  demeanour.  The 
English  character  such  as  in  later  periods  it  has  been 
found  ；  that  character  which  seems  to  know  no  affinity  to 
the  atrocities  of  arbitrary  bloodshed  ；  which,  in  seasons  of 
popular  licence  and  frenzy,  and  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of 
civil  contention,  has  preserved  a  comparative  decency  and 
moderation  that  few  other  countries  can  boast  ；  had  not  yet 
assumed  its  attributes  and  form  :  it  was  germinating,  but 
not  disincumbered  from  its  parent  clay.  For  that  character 
we  are  indebted  to  the  species  of  individual  security  which 
we  have  enjoyed,  and  to  the  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  which  the  consciousness  of  individual  security  en- 
genders : these  circumstances,  combining  with  the  unusual 
share  of  intellectual  power  which  we  have  derived  from  the 
bounty  of  nature,  has  made  us  what  we  are,  that  great 
and  extraordinary  people,  to  which  future  ages,  when  the 
annals  of  England  shall  have  become  ancient  history,  will 
be  able  to  do  unbiased  and  ample  justice. 
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This  was  the  state  of  society  which  Chaucer  saw,  and 
which  could  not  but  occasion  to  him  many  profound  re- 
flections. He  was  a  poet  ；  and  no  man  can  be  worthy  of 
that  name,  who  has  not  attentively  studied  the  sensations 
and  modes  of  feeling  which  various  external  impressions 
are  calculated  to  produce  in  the  human  mind.  He  was 
the  poet  of  character  and  manners  ；  such  he  eminently 
appears  in  his  last  and  most  considerable  work,  the  Can- 
terbury Tales.  He  was  a  statesman,  closely  connected 
with,  and  deeply  interested  in,  the  changing  fortunes  of 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  From  all  these  reasons  we 
may  be  convinced,  that  he  was  no  careless  and  indifferent 
spectator  of  what  was  acting  on  the  great  theatre  of 
public  affairs.  If  John  of  Gaunt  had  not  foreseen  the 
tumults  of  this  period,  we  may  well  believe  that  Chaucer 
foresaw  them.  Not  exactly  in  time  and  place  ；  for  that  is 
not  the  province  of  human  sagacity.  But  he  saw  the 
posture  of  society  ；  he  saw  what  was  passing  in  the  minds 
of  men  ；  he  heard  the  low,  indistinct,  murmuring,  pent  up 
sound,  that  preceded  this  memorable  crash  of  the  elements 
of  the  moral  world.  He  perceived  the  oppressed  and 
fettered  multitude  shaking  their  chains,  and  noted  their 
quick,  impatient  pants  after  freedom  and  happiness.  Like 
every  good  man,  and  every  true  lover  of  his  species,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  sympathised  in  their  cause, 
and  wished  success  to  their  aims,  till  he  saw  them  con- 
ducting themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  was  no  less  de- 
structive to  themselves  than  calamitous  to  their  lords,  and 
as  led  to  the  introduction  of  universal  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism.   We  shall  presently  see  how  strenuously  he  ex 一 
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erted  himself  two  years  after  for  the  Immunities  of  his 
fellow  Citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

The  insurrection  of  this  period  is  in  another  way  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Chaucer.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  excesses  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  associates  were 
the  causes  to  which  Chaucer  owed  his  being  as  a  poet.  At 
no  earlier  period  was  it  possible  that  a  layman,  the  son  of 
a  trader  of  the  city  of  London,  should  have  risen .  to  the 
eminence  of  being  the、  first  literary  character  of  his  country. 
He  is  not  a  writer  of  extravagant  romances,  but,  in  a 
degree  little  inferior  to  any  man  that  ever  lived,  the  poet  of 
nature.  He  paints  his  fellow  beings  with  a  free  and  an 
intrepid  hand.  Even  the  descriptive  parts  of  his  works 
testify  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  He  breathes  the  pure 
and  soul-stirring  element,  he  catches  the  glowing  colours 
that  variegate  the  great  landscape  of  the  universe,  with 
senses  such  as  never  belonged  to  the  man  whose  body 
was  in  chains,  and  who  was  bred  a  slave. 

All  nature  must  be  set  in  motion  to  make  a  poet. 
Every  thing  within  the  circumference  of  political  society 
must  concur  to  ripen  his  talents  and  expand  his  powers,  to 
feed  his  reflections  with  wholsome  aliment,  and  to  awaken 
in  him  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is.  Nothing  can 
more  strongly  confirm  this  theory  than  the  example  of 
Chaucer*  When  did  England  first  produce  a  man,  since 
the  revival  of  literature,  worthy  to  be  called  a  poet 
When  the  endrmoiis  and  cumbersome  mass  of  the  feudal 
system  was  more  than  half  crumbled  away,  when  the 
popular  part  of  our  constitution  began  to  rear  its  head, 
and  man  in  a  collective  sense  learned  to  look  inward  upon 
hinisel£     We  should  observe  however  that  the  state 
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CHAP,  favourable  to  the  creative  and  original  powers  of  our 
J^LHI*  species  is  a  state  of  activity,  not  a  state  of  turbulence  and 
1 38 1  •  disorder.  The  reign  of  the  Plantagenets  was  auspicious  to 
the  improvement  of  intellect  ；  the  period  of  the  civil  wars 
which  succeeded,  almost  overthrew  all  that  had  previously 
been  gained.  The  state  of  society  required  must  be  a  state 
where  all  is  cheerful,  every  thing  is  in  a  motion,  and  the 
humours  of  the  body  politic  circulate  freely  ；  not  a  state 
of  fever,  wild  and  incoherent  fancies,  inflammation  and 
death. 

Antipathy  of       To  the  insurgents  of  this  period  the  king  of  Castille 

the  insurgents  •，，，•  ，•• 

to  the  king  of  appears  to  have  been  particularly  obnoxious,  and  it  is  re- 
quisite that  we  should  enquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
protracted  unpopularity.  It  was  rather  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  at  this  time  have  been  looked  up  to  as 
the  saviour  of  his  country  ；  and  the  mildness  and  gener' 
osity  of  his  temper  especially  fitted  him  to  appear  in  that 
character.  Having  withdrawn  from  all  concern  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  have  escaped  that  odium  which  ordinarily 
attaches  to  the  situation  of  a  minister.  More  elevated  in 
rank,  more  opulent  in  fortune,  and  perhaps  we  may  add 
more  distinguished  in  talents,  than  any  other  eminent 
political  character  in  England,  we  might  have  imagined 
that  the  retired  and  disinterested  station  he  had  chosen  for 
himself,  would  have  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him  as  the  arbiter 
of  differences,  the  oracle  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of 
urgent  and  delicate  solution,  and  the  guardian  genius  of 
England.  The  contrary  of  this  however  was  evidently 
the  case.  Those  persons  ^vhose  purpose  it  was  to  exclude 
him  from  the  helm  of  a&irs  were  deeply  interested  to 
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were  but  too  successful  in  the  malignant  industry  they  '. 
were  solicitous  to  employ.  138l 

They  had  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  with  representing  causes  of  hit 
him  as  secretly  aspiring  to  the  crown,  and  of  consequence  "。— 
as  a  man  whose  measures  relative  to  his  nephew  were 
all  to  be  imputed  to  the  worst  and  most  treacherous 
motives.    They  had  calumniated  his  temper,  and  had 
seized  or  invented  occasions  to  persuade  his  countrymen 
that  he  was  harsh,  imperious,  overbearing  and  revengeful. 
If  he  had  had  the  reality  of  these  qualities,  his  adversaries 
would  have  been  less  successful  ia  misrepresenting  him  ； 
the  placability  of  his  temper  encouraged  them  to  offend, 
and  prevented  him  from  employing  those  strong  and 
peremptory  measures  which  would  best  have  indicated 
him  from  their  attacks.    Hid  declared  principles  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  gave  new  energies 
to  their  ammosity  ；  they  held  it  as  the  only  means  of  their 
safety,  to  disarm  the  very  impulse  of  reformation  by  doing 
injury  to  him.    It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that,  what*- 
ever  were  the  solid  and  essential  merits  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
he  was  deficient  in  the  arts  of  setting  them  off  to  ad* 
vantage.    He  was  not  skilled  to  court  the  wayward  suf- 
frage of  the  public  voice  j  he  was  ignorant  of  the  thousand 
arts  by  which  virtues  are  often  made  to  appear  of  twofold 
value,  and  defects  are  metamorphosed  into  merits  and 
graces.  He  had  the  elevated  and  free  spirit  of  a  son  of  chi*- 
valry,  and  could  not  condescend  to  indirect  and  circuitous 
means.    He  disdained  to  imitate  the  men  whom  he  ofteix 
saw  laying  aside  the  digiiky  of  their  station  to  court  and 
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level  themselves  with  the  mean,  personating  a  humility 
which  they  did  not  feel,  and  bringing  into  play  every 
hypocritical  and  insinuating  artifice  to  cajole  the  favour 
of  the  vulgar.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  and 
expected  to  be  recognised  for  what  he  was.  His  thoughts 
were  honourable,  and  his  heart  was  clear  ；  and  he  re- 
garded this  as  the  sufficient  basis  of  a  solid  reputation. 
He  was  desirous  to  be  the  actual  possessor  of  excel- 
lences, and  did  not  dream  of  adopting  a  distinct  series 
of  actions  that  he  might  seem  to  be  what  he  was. 

A  misunderstanding  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  pre- 
sent moment,  had  broken  out  in  the  year  1380  between 
John  of  Gaunt  and  his  old  and  constant  friend,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  Scots  had  repeated  their  annual 
ravages  in  the  summer  of  this  year  ；  and  Northumberland, 
as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  marches,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance ,  upon  them  for  their  aggression  \  The  king  of 
Castille  in  the  mean  time  received  an  ample  commission  to 
redress  all  wrongs,  and  adjust  all  differences  with  respect 
to  the  Scottish  nation '  ；  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  to  abstain  from  hostilities  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  commander  ，•  It  does  not  appear  that 
John  of  Gaunt  engaged  in  any  military  measures  on 
this  occasion :  he  obtained  from  the  Scots  a  truce  for  a 
year  %  and  afterward  an  enlargement  of  this  truce  till  the 
spring  of  1383  \  The  orders  which  were  sent  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  might  therefore  have  been  intended 


q  Walsingham,  ad  ann. 
•  Rymer,  Nov.  1. 


' Rymer,  4  Ric.  2,  Sep.  6, 
' ditto^  Jun.  16. 
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either  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  or  for  CHAP, 
the  purpose  of  rcacnring  the  honour  to  be  acquired  on  thia  XUii* 


occasion  for  the  person  to  whom  was  assigned  the  principal  isai. 
command.    If  the  former  were  the  motive,  it  reflects  the 
h^hest  lustre  upon  the  king  of  Castille  ；  and  if  the  latter, 
it  was  probably  considered  as  a  proceeding  of  course,  when 
a  person  of  higher  rank  and  possessing  a  more  ample  ^ 
cMnmiMon  was  about  to  arrire.    The  earl  however  was 
animated  with  that  haughtiness  of  spirit  and  delicacy  of 
honour;  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  knights 
and  warriorB  of  old ;  and  could  not  tamely  brook  this  ' 
restraint  put  upon  him  on  the  part  of  a  prince  toward 
whom  he  had  displayed  the  most  zealous  attachment  oil 
trying  occasions. 

John  of  Gaunt  had  been  induced,  for  the  purpoee  of  his 
conferences  with  the  Scots,  to  adTance  to  the  northward  ；  xykr^tia. 
while  he  left  his  equipage,  and  the  provisioaa  that  would  be 
required  in  case  hostilities  should  become  necenaiy,  sheU 
tered  by  the  walls  and  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Berwick  % 
It  was  while  he  was  thu»  advanced  upon  the  Scotti^  border, 
that  he  received  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  rerdit  and 
triumphant  progress  of  the  English  populace.  Tragical 
communications  sound  larger  and  more  terrible,  when  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  made  is  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
of  action*  Had  the  king  of  Castille  been  cast  in  the  scene  of 


iWTCCtion* 


been  awakened  ；  he  Mroukl  have  bid  defiance  to  the  assaultt 
of  fear  ；  he  would  have  seen  from  moment  to  moment  what 
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die  emergency  of  affairs  called  for,  and  have  ,  busied  hisi- 
self,  with  earnestness  and  a  sanguine  hope  in  providing 
the  remedy.  Now  he  could  hear  of  no  interesting  trans - 
action  till  some  days  after  it  was  past  ；  he  was  without 
power  to.  stem  the  torrent  of  events  ；  his  nephew,  his 
fitmily  and  his  friends  might  be  destroyed,  the  most  terrible 
disasters  that  human  imagination  can  figure  might  be  com- 
pleted, even  while  he  was  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  and 
shaping  the  forms  of  the  possible  future. 

The  king  of  Castille  had  already  received  intelligence  of 
the  anarchy  which  so  extensively,  reigned  in  his  native 
country,  before  he  signed  the  truce  of  the  eighteenth  of 
June  in  the  present  year  *•  Duty  and  sentiment  alike 
urged  his  speedy  return  to  the  relief  of  a  kingdom,  of 
which  he  was  naturally  the  guardian,  though  he  was  not 
foimally  recognised  aa  su^h.  He  eagerly  hastened  toward 
his  native  home.  The  first  Btage  of  his  march  was  Ber- 
wick, where  he  had  left  his  provisions  and  his  military 
JoJ«jJ|2^  chest.  Into  this  town  he  was  refused  admittance  by  the 
officer  who  held  the  command  of  it  under,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland 乙 

We  must  call  to  mind  the-  particulars  of  the  present 
tttuation,  before  we  can  fully  apprdiend  the  pang  which 
the  king  of  Castille  felt .  at  this  moment.  He  was 
cut  off  from,  all  his  friends,  from  all  whom  duty  and 
the  ties  of  nature  instructed  him  to  love.  He  、  was  cut 
off  from  them  at  a  season  of.  unspeakable,  peril,  when 


refused  en- 
tuBce  iac* 
Berwick* 


■  Rymer,  uhi  snpia.  Froimrt,  Chap.  ]xxyiiu 
' Froimrty  obi  tupnu 
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the  king,  his  youthfai  ward,  was'  compelled  Aaj  after  day  CHAR 
to  expose  himself  to  the  violence  of  a  brutal  jK^iikce, 

driink  with  prosperity  and  with  l>lood  ；'  when  his  consort,  •  *38i. 

the  Spanish  princess,  fled  with  the  most  terrible  appfe-  s— h 

hensions  from  Leicester  to  Ponifret,  and  from  Pomfret  to  一" • 
Knaresboiough 

Nor  was  the  king  of  Castille  only  prevented  from  Amieiiet  luf- 

fercd  by 

assiBting,  or  understanding  the  condition  of,  his  family  ^^^^ 
and  countiy  ；  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  painful  anxiety 
as  to  his  own  situation  and  the  clearness  of  his  fame* 
The  insurgents  pointed  their  greatest  animositjr  against 
him  ；  they  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  an*  oath  that  thej 
would  recognise  no  king  whose  name  was  John,  meaning 
by  this  declaration  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  him 辠 } 
tfaey  made  it  one  of  their  insolent  conditions  to  their 
sovereign  that  his  evil  counsellors,  hk  ddest  uncle  in  par - 
ticular,  should  be  delirered  into  their  hands  to  be  treated 
according  to  dieir  demerits,  and  rumours  were  indus- 
triously propagated  that  Richard  had  assented  to  '  this 
requisidon  The  bulk  of  his  countrymen  had  expresaed 
themselves  dissatisfied,  that  the  king  of  Caatille  had  re^ 
strained  the  hostilides  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  while 
he  wasted  his  own  time  in  negotiation,  instea^d  of  em- 
ploying it  in  ravages  and  war-  A  report  was  drcukted 
that  he  was  making  a  traiterous  use  of  die  powers  confided 
to  him,  and  selling  Eimself  to  the  Scots,  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  lend  him  an  army  to  place  him  upon  the  Englkh 
throne  *.    Such  were  tke  rumours  which  appear  to  hav^ 
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been  spread  against  him  \)j  the  insurgents  ；  andj  aniinated 
by  these  sentiments,  one  of  the  first  outrkges  they  com - 
mitted  when  they  entered  London,  was  the  demolition 
of  hi 霧 magnificent  palace  of  the  Savoy  with  its  wealdi 
and  precious  furniture.  This  furniture  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  in  splendour  that  of  any  monarch  in  Christendom  ； 
and  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  rflver-gilt  plate  was 
sufficient  to  load  five  waggons  ^.  It  was  enott^  that 
any  man  was  reputed  to  be  his  fiiend  to  render  him  an 
object  of  their  pursuit  ；  they  reversed  his  arms,  obEtemted 
his  name,  and  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  to  his  coundy. 
When  he  arrived  at  Berwick,  he  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly treated  as  an  exile  and  an  outlaw.  The  go- 
vernor of  Berwick  showed  him  an  order  under  die 
king's  hand,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  admit  do 
person  within  the  walls  of  the  garrison  。  ；  the  Idi^  of 
Casttlle  was  at  this  time  notoriously  in  the  neighbourhood 
upon  the  king's  business,  yet  the  order  contained  no  cx" 
ceptioQ  for  him. 

■  It  is  related  by  the  historians  \  that  in  this  diienuna 
John  of  Gaidit  accepted  the  invicatioii  of*  the  Scotdsh 
nobility,  and  tpok  up  his  abode  for  some  months  in  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  House  in  Edihfourgh.  This  ca&not 
be  true  to  the  extent  here  stated.  Wat  Tyler  entered 
London  cm  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  wais  killed  on  the 
fifteentli*  On  the  eighteenth  the  king  of  Castille  ^gned 
tW  Scottish  truce.    It  was  not  tUl  after  die  si^xature  of 


*  Knighton,  ad  ann.  •  Frolssart,  Chap.  Ixzviiu 
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this  itutrument,  that  he  came  to  Berwick^  was  there  CHAP* 
stopped  in  his  journey  to  London.  The  letter  of  Ri-  虹 
chard,  consoling  his  uncle  under  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained  and  die  calumnies  which  had  been  propagated 
against  him,  and  earnestly  pressing  his  advance  south 德 
Ward,  is  dated  on  the  fifth  of  July  With  this  in- 
vitadcm  John  of -Gaunt  made  haste  to  comply  ；  and  in 
the  Huddle  of  August  we  find  his  name  in  a  commission 
for  tranquillUing  his  country  after  the  recent  disorders  \ 
So  that  there  does  not  appear  to  remain  more  than  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  for  his  alleged  residence  at 
Holyrood  House. 

The  incident  itself  supplies  us  with  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  manoeiB  at  this  time  subsisting  in  certain  ranks  of 
life.  The  wars  between  the  English  and  Scots  were  coa - 
tiaual  ；  the  injuries  and  animosity  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ymxd  L  bitter  and  deep.  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  principal 
military  commander  on  the  part  of  England,  and  he  had 
BOW  marched  north  to  repress  the  hostilities  of  the  Scots 
by  force,  if  he  could  not  by  negotiatioti  bring  them  to  the 
terms  he  desired.  But  all  this  was  forgotten  by  the  Cdes 
donian  leaders  the  instant  they  saw  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage overwhelmed .  with  unmerited  misfortunes ;  they 
opened  to  him  the  palace  of  their  kings  ；  they  eagerly  sup- 
plied to  him  every  species  of  hospitality  and  consolation  j 
and  they  profiercd  him  an  escort  of  troops  for  bis  safety^ 
when  he  should  he  dispoaed  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
一 This  was  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  the  first  prince  of  the 

•  Rymtr,  ad  aamm  «t  Ami.  Dittos  5  Aic  2,  Aug,^9. 
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house  of  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  thiitme 
in  1370. 

Richard,  to  do  greater  honour  to  his  uncle,  seat  letters  to 
the  nobility  and  sheriffs  of  the  different  northern  counties, 
and  among  these  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  directing 
them  to  escort  him  in  his  return '  ；  so  that  he  came  to  the 
king  at  Reading  with  a  company  of  one  thousand  men 
at  arms  beside  archers,  the  persons  who  composed  his 
escort  being  successively  relieved  as  he  passed  from  county 
to  county  The  attendance  however  of  the  earl  of  Norths 
umberlatid,  who  repaired  to  him  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
orders  for  that  purpose,  he  refused^  full  of  resentment  for 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  earl，a  officer  at 
Berwick  In  November  the  parliament  me"  and  these 
potent  chieftadns  each  repaired  at  the  royal  summons 
to  that  assembly.  They  came  with  an  immense  band 
of  followers,  and  resorted  each  day  to  the  parliament- 
hpuse  with  such  attendance  of  armed  men,  that  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  to  enter  upon  the  public  business, 
till  their  difference  had  been  adjusted  K  At  length,  the 
king  taking  }tpon]  himself  the  oversight  which  had  been 
committed,  and  acknowledging  that  the  governor  of  Berwick 
had  only  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  royal  mandate  S  the 
angry  lords  were  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss  their  quarrel^ 
and  assume  a  show  of  cordiality  and  good  humour. 

The  tumults  of  this  period  were  in  a  variety  of  ways 
injurious  to  the  king  of  Castille.  In  the  preceding  year, 
Ferdinand  king  of  Portugal,  having  conceived  an  animosity 


•  Rymer,  5  Ric  2,  Jul.  5« 

' Cotton  and  WalimgliaiD^  adanifo 
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-against  John,  son  of  Henrjr  of  Transtamare,  tlie  actual  po^ 
sessor  of  the  Castillian  throne,  sent  an  invitation  to  John  of 
Gaunt  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  to  come  orer 
with  their  Spanish  brides  and  a  select  body  of  auxiliaries  ； 
in  which  case  he  promised  to  many  his  daughter  and  the 
heiress  of  his  crown,  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  make  every  exertion  to  place  John  of  Gaunt  upon 
the  throne  to  which  he  had  so  long  pretended  \  The 
invitation  was  accepted  with  eagerness  ；  there  was  nothing 
which  John  of  Gaunt  more  earnestly  desired  than  to  con- 
vert his  empty  title  into  a  substantial  dignity  j  and  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  with  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men  immediately 
prepared  to  sail  for  Lisbon,  John  •©£  Gaunt  purposing  to 
follow  as  soon  as  he  should  have  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
Scottish  border.  The  insufrections  however  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  totally  overturned  this  plan  ；  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  whose  temper  was  in  the  highest  degree 
restless,  and  capricious,  irritated  at  finding  that  John  of 
Gaunt  did  not  follow  his  brother  as  he  had  engaged  to  dp, 
suddenly  concluded  a  peace  with  his  enemy^  one  condition 
of  which  was  that  the  English  au»liaries  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  own  country  in  Castillian  vessels,  a  disgrace 
to  which  the  earl  of  Cambridge  was  obliged  to  submit 

The  campaign  of  Edmund  of  Langley  has  been  sin* 
gularly  misrepresented  by  certain  historians  and  antiquaries* 
Walsingham  says  that  the  English  auxiliaries  continued 
two  years  in  Spain.    Sandford,  no  very  accurate  collector. 
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XLIIL  •  , ,  .  , 

■  義  gaged  in  this  expedition,  and  applies  to  •  it  the  foUomng 
1381*     yerses  of  the  old  rhyming  chronicler,  Hardyng*. 

At  whiche  battaill  duke  John  of  Gaunt  indede, 
And  his  brother  Edmond  then  f aught  full  sore  ； 
Were  ner  twoa  better  knightes  then'thei  indede, 
That  better  faught  upon  a  feld  afore, 
It  was  but  grace  that  thei  escaped  thore  : 
Thei  putte  theimselfes  so  far  furth  ay  in  prees. 
That  wounded  wer  thei  botbe  full  sore,  no  lees* 

ColUns,  in  his  Life  of  John  of  Gaunt,  implicitly  adoptsi 
this  error;  but,  being  unable  to  conceive  how  John  of 
Gaunt  should  be  in  Scotland  and  Spain  at  the  same  thne^ 
has  thought  proper  of  his  own  mere  authority  to  transfer 
the  Spanish  expe^tion  to  the  year  1382.  Meanwhile 
Hardyng  expressly  fixes  the  application  of  his  sCanza  to 
the  battle  of  Auray,  and  the  year  1364.  The  antiquaries 
bowever  did  no  great  injustice  to  the  chronicler  $  since, 
though,  as  we  have  aeen,  the  elder  of  the  two  royal 
brothers  had  no  share  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  yet  in  tht 
battle  of  Auray,  where,  in  the  sublime  representation  of 
the  poet,  they  were  both  sorely  wounded,  and  hardly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  the  fact  is  that  thej  were  neither 
of  them  present.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  given 
partly  on  the  authority  of  Rymer,  and  partly  on  that  of  the 
Spanish  historians. 
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In  the  beginmng  of  the  following  year,  Richard  II,  being 
now  fifteen  years  of  age,  engaged  in  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  sister  to  Wenceslaus  emperor  of  Germany  •• 
Thb  princess  appears  to  have  been  about  his  own  age  { 
and  the  king,  whose  susceptible  temper  led  him  to  conceive 
the  most  violent  attachments,  appears  to  have  loved  her, 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  she  was  his  consort, 
with  a  fervour  and  passion  that  has  seldom  been  equalled* 
Her  temper  was  cheerful  ；  her  manners  were  prepossessing  • 
and  the  whole  of  her  conduct  was  so  blameless  and  humane; 
as  to  have  gained  her  from  contemporaries  and  posterity 
the  appellation  of  the  Qood  Queen  Anne. 

This  is  the  most  auspicious  and  prosperous  period  of  the 
reign  of  Richard.  He  had  just  conducted  himself,  in 
the  scene  of  the  rebels  at  Smithfidd,  with  a  propriety,  a 
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firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  from  which  a  man  wha 
was  neither  a  courtier  nor  an  enthusiast  might  reasonably 
have  drawn  a  happy  omen  of  the  qualities  of  his  riper 
years.  Men  saw  in  him  eyery  day  more  of  the  features 
of  his  illustrious  father,  who,  from  having  perished  im- 
maturely,  was  the  more  a  darling  of  the  English  nation* 
Now  when  he  presented  to  them  a  young  and  amiable 
princess,  whom  they  fondly  regarded  as  the  future  mother 
to  a  race  of  kings,  they  viewed  Richard  himself  with 
a  more  lively  interest.  The  partiality  ent^tained  hj 
a  loyal  nation  to  a  youth  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  their 
sovereign,  partakes  rather  of  a  wish  to  love,  than  of 
love  itself.  Richard  at  this  time,  though  young  in  age, 
became  a  husband  ；  and  his  subjects  viewed  him  dad  ia 
tks  aubstantial  and  respectable  attributes  of  the  domettic 
character*  From  this  day  he  in  some  manner  ceased  to  be 
a  mmor  ；  he  who  is  a  husband  and  the  master  of  a  family, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  entered  into  the  obligttion  of  the 
fBoral  dudes,  and  to  have  claimed  the  i^hts  of  a  maiu 
I£therto  the  English  had  loved  their  king  as  the  object  of 
their  expectations  and  their  hape&  ；  they  now  began  to  love 
him  with  that  species  of  attachment  which  anxiously 
watches  the  proceedings  of  itft  favourite,  eager  to  see  its. 
wishes  realised  in  hig  conduct 

Chaucer  was  one  of  the  courtiers  who  came  to  pay  their 
duty  to  tibeir  new  sovem^  Anne  of  Bc^emia,  prompted* 
as  we  may  suppose,  as  to  his  merits  and  character,  coio* 
plimented  bis  talents,  but  condescendingly  censured  the 
topics  upon  which  he  had  sometimes  exercised  them* 
The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  was  evidently  a  satire  upoD 
the  softer  &eK  ；  Troilus  aad  Crcseide        die  tale  of  a 
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loyal  lova  and  an  iaconstaat  mistress  ；  both  severe  against  chap. 
tlie  ladies  •    These  were  the  most  voluminous  of  his  • 
works.  Was  it  his  real  opinion  that  the  whole  sex  deserved 
no  better  treatment  ？  If  so,  however  wonderful  were  his 
genius,  he  dnmld  never  be  her  poet.    If  on  the  other 
hand  he  entertained  sentiments  of  honourable  gallantry, 
and  was  a  genuine  admirer  of  the  sex,  she  advised  him  to 
make  atonement  for  his  fault  by  writing  in  praise  of  its  . 
worthier  members. —It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  queen)  '^g^'^^ 
auggesdon,  that  Chaucer  produced  his  Legende  of  Gode 
Womeiu 

This  may  be  inferred  from  a  couplet  in  the  introductorjr 
part  of  die  poem,  in  "vHiicli  the  author  aajs^ 


And  when  this  boke  i$  made,  yeve  it  the  quene 
On  wj  behalf,  at  Eltham  or  at  Skene. 

ver.  496. 


Elsewhere  in  the  introducdon  he  takes  occasicm  to  enu- 
merate  his  principal  wcnrks,  and  amcmg  them  the  House  of 
Fame,  and  the  "  deth  of  Blaunch^  the  Duchesse*/*  bodi 
written  after  the  death  of  queen  Philippsu  The  mention 
pf  the  palace  of  Shene,  which  Richard  demolished  fot 
grief  for  queen  Anne  who  died  there,  proves,  if  tho 
chronology  of  Chaucer's  life  did  not  sufficiently  prove  itt 
that  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women  could  not  be  written 
for  any  queen  of  a  later  date  than  Anne  of  Bohemia. 

The  Legende  of  Gode  Women  is,  in  part  at  least,  »  ttrauhdM. 


Lqgende  of  Gode  Women,  m.  SSQ--^.        •  tct.  417,  MS. 
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translation.  This  may  be  concluded  from  Chaucer,s  poem 
of  the  Court  of  Love,  written  in  ]  346,  in  which  he  ha* 
introduced  an  explicit  mention  of  the  topics  of  this  poem, 
proving  that  it  was  already  in  existence,  before  Chaucer 
tteatcd  its  subjects  in  English.  There,  as  here,  Alcestis,  the 
wife  of  Admetus  king  of  Thessaly,  who  laid  down  her  life 
to  save  that  of  her  husband,  is  mentioned  as  the  queen  of 
Good  Women  ；  and  from  the  same  passage  it  appears  that 
the  true  number  of  the  "  ladies  gode"  who  followed  the 
standard  of  Alcestis,  was  nineteen 〜 though  the  memory 
of  only  ten  of  them  is  celebrated  in  Chaucer's  poem. 

The  plan  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  Chaucer  in  a 
dream  sees  the  God  of  Love,  splendidly  attired,  and 
leading  by  the  hand  Alcestis  as  his  queen.  They  are 
followed  by  nineteen  ladies  of  eminent  worth  and  con- 
stancy in  love  ；  and  after  them  follows  a  multitude  of 
women  who,  though  less  distinguished,  each  laid  claim 
to  a  similar  praise.  Their  number  is  at  first  stated  (the 
verses  are  somewhat  corrupted,  but  this  appears  to  be 
the  sense)  as  greater  than  Chaucer  imagines  the  number 
of  persons  would  be,  if  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  human  race  from  the  creation  of  Adam  had  been 
assembled  in  one  plain.  Afterward  he  describes  them  as 
twenty  thousand  ；  but  this  is  probably  put  indefinitely  for 
a  large  number,  and  by  no  means  intended  to  circumscribe 
the  statement  already  made. 

The  God  of  Love,  discovering  Chaucer,  addresses  him 
With  much  sternness,  and  asks  him  how  he  presumes  to 
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appear  in  a  spot  devoted  to  the  honour  of  the  fair,  he  who  CHAP. 

•  •  •  XLIV. 

had  been  so  atrociously  their  calumniator  in  the  two  poems  •  ■ 
already  named,  of  Troilus,  and  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  I 
Alcestis  in  reply  undertakes  to  plead  in  mitigation  of  the 
poet's  offence.  She  alleges  that  perhaps  what  he  did  was 
done  inadvertently  and  with  no  evil  intention,  and  per- 
haps the  subjects  were  prescribed  to  him  by  some  person 
whose  commands  he  could  not  with  propriety  resist.  She 
observes  that  the  works  in  which  he  had  done  amiss  were 
translations,  and  that  his  fault  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  so  grievous  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  inventor 
of  the  libels  ；  beside  which,  he  has  perhaps  deeply  re- 
pented of  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  She  adds 
that  lie  had  written  many  other  things,  wholly  unex- 
ceptionable in  their  nature  j  such  as 


Many  an  hymn6  for  your  holy  daies. 
That  highten  balades>  rondels,  virelaies, 


ver.  4S3. 


the  translations  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione,  of  Origen  on 
the  Madelaine,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Cecilia :  and  many 
things  expressly  in  honour  of  love  and  of  the  sex  j  the 
House  of  Fame,  the  Death  of  the  Duchess  Blanche, 
the  Parliament  of  Birds,  and  the  story  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite.  The  whole  of  her  argument  is  interspersed 
with  excellent  lessons  of  government  ；  such  as,  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  king  to  listen  to  every  light  accusation, 
that  envy,  the  mother  of  calumnies  is  the  constant  at- 
tendant upon  courts,  that  a  monarch  should  not  conduct 
himself  as  if  he  were  the  mere  farmer  of  the  revenues  of  a 
state,  but  should  think  of  his  liege-man  "  as  of  his  tresour. 
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mA  hb  golde  in  co£br,"  that  he  should  do  rig^t  alike 
to  rich  and  poor,  and  that  he  should  compassionate  the 
weak,  as  a  lion. 

Whan  a  flie  oiFendeth  him  or  biteth. 
He  with  his  taile  awaie  the  flie  ysmiteth 
Al  csily,  for  of  his  genterie 
Him  deineth  nat  to  wreke  him  on  a  flie. 

ver.  S9i. 

The  mediation  of  Alcestis  is  successfuL  The  Godr 
courteously-  surrenders  into  her  hands  the  whole  question 
of  the  poet's  oflence  ；  and  she  prescribes  that,  by  way  of 
expiating  his  offence,  he  shall  write  a  Legende 

Of  Gode  Women,  both  maidens  and  eke  wives. 
That  weren  trewe  in  loving  all '  her  lives  ； 
And  tel  of  fals6  men  that  hem  betraien,  ' 
That  al  'her  life  ne  do  nat  but  assaien 
*  How  many  women  they  may  done  a  shame  ； 
For  in  your  world  that  is  now  holde  a  game. 

ver.  484. 

The  God  confirms  the  award  of  Alcesds,  with  this  ad* 
4ition,  that,  when  he  has  completed  the  praise  of  the 
other  females  most  entitled  to  his  eulo^um,  he  shall  crown 
the  whole  with  the  story  and  praise  of  Akestis  hcwdf, 
who  by  her  conduct  on  earth  had  gained  the  distinction 
of  being  made  the  selected  companion  and  partner  of  the 
God  of  Love.  、 


their. 
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TI1C  lafiet  celebrated  in  so  much  as  was  written  hy  CHAP, 
Chancer,  or  so  much  as  remains  to  us,  of  hk  Legende, , 艾"^: 
are  Cleopatra,  Thisbc,  Dido,  Hypsipylc,  Medea,  Lucretia, 
Ariadne,  Philomela,  Phyllis  and  Hypcrmnestra.  The 
names  of  seven  others  in  the  illustrious  catalogue  are  in- 
cidentally preserved  in  the  Canterbury  Tales '  ；  Dejanira, 
Hermione,  Hero,  Helen,  Briseis,  Laodamia  and  Penelope  j 
and  firom  the  way  in  which  they  are  mentioned  it  seema 
to  follow  that  the  stories  of  these  last,  as  well  as  of  the 
former,  bad  been  written  by  Chaucer.  Taken  together 
they  amount  to  seventeen,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
Alcestift  her&elf,  to  eighteen*  The  two  other  names,  for 
there  were  mneteen  ladies  independeatly  of  Alcestis,.  arc 
by  some  accident  omitted  in  the  enumeration  in  the  Cai^ 
terbury  Tales,  at  leMt  in  the  manuscripts  hith^o  comultedE 
bf  the  editors. 

It  IB  obvious  on  the  face  of  this  catalogue^  that  die  ladiei 

Their  gtnenX 

who  are  celebrated  are  not  all  of  them  irreproachable  on 
the  score  of  chastity,  or  of  certain  other  attributes  usually 
admitted  iitto  the  list  of  moral  virtues.  It  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  author  a8  sufficient  if  they  were 
true  in  love,  or  if  they  were  chargeable  with  no  infidditj 
m  that  article  j  and,  even  with  that  deduction,  some  of 
the  Ladies  Gode  could  perhaps  with  difficulty  be  vindi* 
cated.  All  the  stories  are  classical,  arid  a  very  great 
majority  of  them  extracted  from  Ovid's  Heroical  Epistles..  Shcrd2d^ 
It  may  furtha:  be  observed  that  Chaucer  has  taken  the  "食^"' 

*  ^  Varied  in  car， 

liberty  of  softening  some  of  his  narrations,,  wheii  they  coa^  wuiparticu^ 
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tained  circumstances  too  horriblie  to  have  place  in  a  work 
designed  for  the  perusal  of  a  queen.  The  rape  of  Lucretia 
is  perpetrated,  while  she  had 

lost  at  on6s  both  her  wit  and  breth. 
And  in  a  h  swough  she  lay,  and  woxe  so  ded, 
Men  mighten  smiten  of  her  arme  or  hed, 
She  feleth  nothing.  、 

ver.  136. 


Vices  of  tbe 
malt  lex 

humorously 


Medea's  murder  of  her  children  is  also  suppressed  ；  as  well 
as  every  allusion  to  the  other  forty-nine  daughters  of 
Danausy  married  on  the  same  day  as  Hypermnestra,  each 
of  whom  killed  her  husband  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  Chaucer  has  made  Dido 
with  child  at  the  period  of  her  catastrophe,  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ancients :  and  has  deviated  from  the 
historical  account  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  by  making 
her  leap  into  a  pit  full  of  adders  and  other  venomous 
aeipents,  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  Antonius. 

The  Legende  of  Gode  Women  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
humorous  spirit  of  exaggeration,  as  to  the  infidelity  and 
treacherous  practices  of  the  male  sex.  The  task  of 
writing  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  degree  imposed 
upon  Chaucer  ；  and  he  politely  and  gracefully  plays  with 
his  subject.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  a  time  to  hold  the  strict 
balance  of  justice,  when  a  queen  demanded  of  him  a  pane- 
gyric upon  her  sex  ；  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  treated 
certain  points  of  his  subject  in  so  easy  and  sportive  a  style. 
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M  not  to  cbmpromiM  bis  character  for  veracity.   Thtu,  in  CHAP 


1383. 


dosing  the  story  of  I^omela,  he  addresses  the  mx. 

Ye  maie  beware  of  men,  if  that  you  liste : 
For,  1  all  be  that  he  .woU  not  for  his  shame 
Do^n  as  Tercus,  to  ^  lese  his  name, 
Ne  serve  you  as  a  murtherer  or  a  knave, 
Ful  little  whiK  shul  ye  trewc  him  have 
(That  wol  I  sain,  al  wer  he  now  my  brother), 
赢 But  if  so  be  that  he  maie  have  none  other. 

And  agsdn,  in  winding  up  the  tale  of  Pbyllis, 

Beware,  ye  women,  of  your  subtill  fo 
(Sens  yet  this  daie  men  maie  ensample  se〉, 
And 纖 trusteth  now  in  love  no  man  but  me. 

The  story  of  Hypsipile  is  told  with  remarkable  qpirSc^  uj^Atdt^ 
The  author  begins  thua. 

Thou  ■  rote  of  falsi  lovers,  duke  Jason, 
Thou  "sleer,  devourcr  and  confusion 
Of  gentill  women,  gentill  creatures, 
Thou  madest  thy  p  reclaiming  and  thy  lures 
To  ladies,  of  thy  ，  scathliche  aparaunce. 
And  of  thy  word6s  '  farsed  with  plesaunce. 
And  of  thy  fained  trouth,  and  thy  manere. 
With  thine  obiisaunce  and  humble  cherc, 


»  albeit.  »  loM.  1  Butifio  be,  UnlcM.  鴯 trnrt,  i^fferatke* 
蔔 root,  詹 ibyer. 

»  A  term  in  fidoomy,  for  bringing  the  hawk  to  ib€  fitt, 

' , bartliil,  caanng  misducf  j  in  thif  cttt,  bj  too  mnch  beaatj. 
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And  with  thine  oouat^rfeited  pain  and  wo  ； 
•  There  Qther  *  fsdsea  one  thou  falsed  two. 
O  often  swore  thou,  that  thou  wouldest  die 
For  love,  whan  thou  ne  feltest  maladie. 
Save  foule  deljte,  vhiche  that  thou  callest  love  f 
If  that  I  "  live,  thy  name  shaljl  be 賓 yshove 
In  EngUshe,  that  thy  deceipt  shall  be  knowe : 
Have  at  the,  Jason  ；  now  thin  horn  is  blow. 

The  project  of  Jason  is  then  related  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  golden  fleece.  He  touches  at  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
where  he  and  Hercules,  the  most  illuslxious  of  his  asN- 
sociates,  are  received  with  gre^t  hospitality  by  Hypsipyle, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  island.  Hercules  in  particular 
wins  her  confidence,  though  without  mixture  "  of  love, 
or  soche  imagination/'  This  confidence  he  abuses  to  the 
basest  puiipdses. 

This  Hercules  hath  this  Jason  so  preised. 
That  to  the  sunne  he  hath  him  up  yreised. 
That  halfe  so  true  a  man  there  *  nas  of  love 
Under  the  cope  of  heven  that  is  above  ； 
And  he  waa  wise,  hardie,  secrete  and  riche. 
Of  these  '  iii  point^s  there  ■  nas  none  him  '  liche  ； 
Of  fredome  passed  he,  and  &  lustie  hedde 
All  e  tho  that  liven,  and  all  ^  tho  ben  dedde  ； 
Thereto  so  grete  a  gentillman  was  he. 
And  of  Thessalie  likely  king  to  be :  • 
There  :  nas  no  l&cke,  but  that  he  was  ^  agast 
To  love,  and  for  to  speken  •  sham6fast  ； 


Where.      *  deoeiw,      韉 an  now  alive*  •    霤 dioTed,  pushed  iato  notice, 
ne  wasi  was  not.         ，  read iinm         '  doubkyiegatioe :  a  GaUtcuntm 
like.         b  luatibed,  marfj  yigoaf.         ,  tbote.  •    *  feaiful,  sductaot 
ihamefaced,  irreaolate. 
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' Him  had  lever  himself  murder  and  die. 
Than  that  men  should  a  lover  him  espie : 
'As  wold 6  God  above  that  I  had  give 
My  blode  and  fleshe,  so  that  I  mighten  live 
With  the  bones,  that  he  had  ^  aught  where  a  wife 
For  his  estate  ；  for  soche  a  lustle  life 
She  shulden  leden  with  this  lustie  knight 
And  all  this  was  compassed  on  the  night 
Betwixen  Jason  and  this  Hercules, 


And  Jason  is  as  coie  as  is  a  maide  ； 
He  loketh  pitously,  but  naught  he  saied  ； 
But  frely  yavc  he  to  her  couarailen 
Ycft^s  full  grete. 

ver.  157. 

One  topic,  suggested  by  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  、 
remains  to  be  treated,  which  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  poetry  of  the  fourteenth  century.    I  mean, 
tlie  homage  paid  by  Chaucer  and  others  to  the  daisy. 
This,  like  most  of  the  improvements  and  inventions  in 

、、 

the  poetfy  of  these  early  ages,  we  unquestionably  received 
from  the  French.  What  other  mysteries  were  hid  under 
this  symbol  we  are  unable  to  trace :  it  came  recommended^ 
to  the  ingenious  and  subtle  wits  of  that  period  by  the  three-' 
fold  sense  of  the  French  term  \Marguerite\  which  is- 
either  a  daisy*,  a  pearl,  or  the  name  of  a  woman.  It  has- 
been  conjectured  that  Chaucer  had  a  miatress  named  Mar* 
garet '  ；  similar  conjectures  have  been  made  respecting  die 


CHA& 
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f  He  had  latlier,  霍 God  wUlingi  I  would  fpttm  '  any  whera, 

1  Speght,  Life  of  Chaooer  ；  his  friends.  life  of  Cbauoer,  apnd  Urry.  Warton* 
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Other  poets  who  have  adopted  this  mythology  ^ :  it  b 
not  likely  to  be  true  of  all  ；  perhaps  it  was  true  only  of 
the  inventor. 

Froissart,  so  well  known  and  so  celebrated  for  his  hi^ 
torical  collections,  and  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  has  been 
held  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  the  author  of  the  worship 
of  the  dfld&y  His  poems,  which  are  numerous,  have 
never  been  printed  ；  but  they  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
considerable  degree  of  popularity  in  the  life-time  of  their 
author.  They  are  not  rich  in  fancy,  nor  often  happy  in 
invention  ；  but  there  is  a  truth  and  simplicity  in  the  style 
in  whicK  they  are  written  \  well  cdculated,  while  they 
possessed  the  advantage  of  novelty,  to  recommend  them 
to  general  favour. 

In  one  of  them^  entitled  Le  Dit  de  la  Fteur  de  Marguerife^ 
the  production  of  the  daisy  is  thus  fabulously  related.. 
Here8,  a  faithful  votary  of  love,  has  the  misfortune  ta 
lose  her  admirer  Cepheus  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  She  i& 
inconsolable  ；  she  frequeatly  visks  his  grave  ；  and,  from 
die  tears  she  sheds  there,  springs  up  the  daisy*  Mercury 
was  another  lover  of  Heres,  hut  she  is  constant  in  tha 
rejection  of  his  suiu  By  accident  he  discovers  this  extra - 
ordinary  flower  in  January  on  the  grave  of  Cephens^^ 
gathers  it,  and  presents  it  to  the  damsek  Thk  siogubr  gift 
renders  her  propitious  to  his  addresses  ；  stnd  Mercuiy  in 
gcatitude  determines  to  wear  a  chaplet  of  4ai8ie8  round  hiA> 
bonnet  for  ever  after  、 


k  St.  Pal^jre,  apud  Memoioci  de  rAcadimie  to  Inscriptiona,  Tom*  XIVc 
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Froissart  however  is  not  the  mventor  of  the  paneeyric  C  H  A 】 
of  the  daisy.    The  manuscript  volume  of  his  poems  m  the 


Kbrary  of  the  king  of  France,  is  expressed  m  the  tkle  to  „JfJ^^„^ 

consist  of  poems  written  between  the  years  1 302  and  1 8Q4 

But  Chaucer^  in  hi&  poem  oi  the  Court  of  Love  •，.  writtcrf  wg^^cf 

in  1346,  has  introduced  the  homage  of  the  daisy  ；  and  that 

with  the  same  idea  a8  is  annexed  to  it  in  the  Legende  of 

Gode  >  Women  %  that  AlcestU,  the  exemphrjr  wife  of 

AdmetuSy  was  after  her  death  metamorphosed  into  a  daisy. 

, But,  though  Chaucer  has  cursorily  touched  upon  thia 

fiction  in  his  Court  of  Love,  he  did  not  regularly  enlist 

himself  among  the  worshippers  of  the  daisy*  till  toward 

the  close  of  hi&  life,    in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  hi» 

homage  is  paid  to  a  more  ^lendid  and  sumptuous  flowen 

In  1h8  poem  of  the  Floure  and  the  Lefe,  which  of  course 

was  written  previously  to  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women, 

being  twke  ,  referred  to  in  the  course  of  that  poem  he 

has  adopted  an  allegory  inconsistent  with  the  mythology 

of  the  performance  laat  named,  an  incoodistency  which  he 

there  endeavours,  to  reconcile  \  、 

A  brief  account  of  the  poem  of  the  Floure  and  the  Lefe  TheFkatein* 
cannot  be  more  properly  introduced  than  here  ；  interrupting 
|he  narrative  of  the  worship  of  the  daisy,  as  Chaucer 
himself  interrupted  his  poetical  devotion  to  this  favoured 
flower  in  the  course  of  his  literary  life. 
、 This  performance  is  in  a^very  striking  style  of  imagery^ 
My,  variegated  a&d  difiuse.   The  author  goes  forth,  early 


攀 Paiquier,  Recherchea  de  la  Fianoey  Llv.  VII,  Chap* 
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C^AP.  in  the  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  to  hear  the  night- 
' I  ingale.  He  enters  into  a  pleasant  grove,  and,  by  a  path  in 
1382'    which  the  tread  of  feet  is  scarcely  perceptible,  arrives  at  aa 

Goldfinch,  arbour  of  sycamore  and  eglantine.  While  he  reposes  in  this 
retreat,  lie  is  first  saluted  with  the  song  of  the  goldfinch 
perched  upon  a  medlar - tree,  and  then  by  that  of  the 

Mightiogde.  nightingale  from  a  laurel.  Soon  after,  he  is  surprised 
with  the  sound  of  female  voices  ；  and  sees  issuing  from  a 

LadiM  of  the  neighbouring  grove  a  troop  of  ladies,  clad  in  white  velvet, 
the  seams  laced  with  emeralds  and  other  preciouB  stones, 
and  on  their  heads  green  chaplets  of  laurel,  woodbine,  or 
考 gnus  vastus.    The  ladies  engage  variously  in  songs  and 

their  knighti.  ^BXicvig.  Meanwhile  advances,  on  the  same  side  from 
ivhich  they  had  issued,  a  multitude  of  men  at  arms,  clad, 
like  the  ladies,  in  white  vdvet,  the  most  disdngubhed  with 
crowns  of  laurel,  and  the  rest  with  chaplets  of  oak,  wood« 

w^^oftk  bine  and  hawthorn.  These  engage  in  justs  ；  and,  their 
games  being  finished,  they  join  the  ladies,  and  advance 
together,,  to  do  honour,  with  song  and  dance,  to  the  feirest 
and  largest  laurel-tree  that  was  ever  beheld.  Among  the 
men  at  arms,  are  distinguished  the  Nine  Worthies,  the 
Knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  Charlemagne's  Twelve 
Peers  of  France,  and  the  Knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  recently  instituted  by  Edward  IIL 

^lidi^Sthc  This  ceremony  being  complete,  the  poet  next  sees  in  an 
FJowor.  Opposite  direction,  advancing  from  the  open  field,  a  mul- 
titude of  knights  and.  ladies,  clad  in  green,  adorned  with 
. chaplets  of  flowers,  and  preceded  by  minstrelsy,  the 

Worship  of  the  hsup,  the  pipe,  the  lute  and  the  psaltery.  These  pro- 
ceed toward  a  plot  of  flowers,  to  which  they  do  reverence, 
singing  aa  ode,  the  burthen  of  which  is  Si  douce  est  la 
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Marguerite^  at  the  same  time  joinmff  m  a  variety  of  cH A P« 
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dances.  , 

While  they  are  thus  occupied  they  are  burned  with  i^ss. 

-  , •  ,    r  t  1  •  ，  Sim  andnio. 

the  scorching  sun,  and  afterward  overtaken  with  a  storm 
of  wind,  rain  and  hail,  without  means  of  shelter  such  as 
the  former  company  enjoyed  from  the  spreading  shade  of 
the  laurel.  The  storm  has  also  the  effect  of  entirely  dis- 
persing and  destroying  the  flowers  with  which  their  persona 
had  been  adorned,  as  well  as  those  to  which  they  had  paid 
their  adoration. 

The  tempest  being  dispersed,  the  party  of  the  Leaf  came  H^tadity- 
forward,  and  offer  hospitality  to  the  unfortunate  party  of  the  CZ. 
Flowtt,  applying  herbs  and  ointments  to  their  iMims,  and 
fighting  stately  fires  to  dry  their  clothes.  Hones  are  thea 
prepared,  and  they  depart  together  to  the  refreshments^ 
prepared  by  the  lady  of  the  Leaf,  the  nightingale  having, 
first  perdied  upon  her  hand }  and  the  goldfinch^ 

that  fro  the  medlar-tre 
Was  fled  for  iiete  unto  the  bushes  cold, 

var.  442. 

presenting  lus  homage  ta  the  lady  of  the  Flower. 

The  lady  of  the  Leaf  is  afterward  explained  to  be  Diana  ；  Eiphutki^ 
sod  the  lady  of  the  Flower,  Flora.  The  ladies  in  the  train 
of  Diana  who  have  chapkts  of  agnus  castus  are  virgins  j 
those  crowned  with  woodbine,  such  as  have  been  true  in 
love  ；  and  such  as  are  crowned  with  laurel,  women  distia- 
guished  by  heroical  exploits.  The  Flower  is  the  symbol  of 
idlenessj^  whicb^ 
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within  a  litel  space^ 
Wollen  be  lost  ；  so  simple  of  nature 
It  be,  that  it  no  greviince  may  endure, . 
And  every  storme  wol  blow  it  spne  away. 


vcn  558, 


The  Leaf  on  the  contrary  is  the  symbol  of  perseverance, 

Whose  lusty  gr^  may  not '  appaired  be, 
fiut  kepeth  her  beauty. 

ver.  553* 

The  poem  of  th^  Floure  and  the  Lefe  Is  a  production 
Chaucer,  with  which  Diyden  was  "  so  particularly  pleased, 
both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral  V,  as  to  induce  him 
to  transfuse  it  into  modem  English.  He  has  somewhat 
obscured  the  purpose  of  the  tale,  which  in  the  original  is 
defective  in  perspicuity  ；  but  he  has  greatly'  heightened  the 
enchantment  of  its  character.  He  had  made  its  personages 
fairies  who  annually  hold  a  jubilee,  such  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, on  the  first  of  May  ；  Chaucer  has  left  the  species 
of  the  beings  he  employs  vague  and  unexplained.  In  a 
word,  the  poem  of  Diyden,  regai;ded  merely  as  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  soothing  aind  delicious  luxuriance  of  fancy, 
may  be  classed  with  the  most  successful  productions  of 
human  genius.  No  man  can  read  it  without  astonishment, 
perhaps  not  without  envy,  at  the  cheerful,  well-harmonised 
and  vigorous  state  of  mind  in  whkh  its  author  must  have 
been  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  it. 


*  impaired. 
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We  see  in  the  poem  of  the  Floure  aad  the  Lefc,  as  well  chap* 
as  in  that  of  the  Court  of  Love,  an  allusion  to  the  my-  , 
thology  of  the  daisy  ；  but  it  is  not  set  out  with  all  ite  1382， 
circumstances  except  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of 
Code  Women.    This  mythology,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  must  have  been  older  than  the  fiction  of  Froissart, 
since  it  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  earliest  of  his* 
works.    Who  was  its  inventor  is  uncertain :  perhaps 
. William  de  Machaut,  a  French  versifier,  who  wrote  a 
poem  of  the  Lily  and  the  Daisy  、  and  whom  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  mention.  It  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  it  was  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  tales 
of  the  "  ladies  gode  xix,"  mentioned  in  the  Court  of 
Love,  and  translated  or  imitated  in  the  poem  which  forms 
the  principal  subject  of  this  chapter* 

The  mythology  of  the  daisy  is  necessarily  introduced 
by  Chaucer,  in  a  work,  of  which  Alcestis,  once  a  woman, 
but  now  changed  into  this  flower,  h  the  principal  per- 
sonage. The  invention  of  this'  metamorphosig,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  Grecian  dame  to  the  exalted  place  in 
which  we  see  her  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  are  of  the 
same  date.  Nothing  can  more  happily  elucidate  the 
temper  of  the  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  the  contrast  which 
they  afford  to  those  of  classical  mythology,  than  this 
revolution  in  the  conclave  of  heaven*  The  mythology 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  poets  is  little  favourable 
to  chastity,  and  less  so  to  that  generous  deference  which  ， 


' Le  Bcuf,  Notice  Sommaire  de  Deax  Volumes  de  Poeties,  apud  Acad6inie 
des  InxriptioDs,  Tom, 
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CHAP,  modern  manners  are  accustomed  to  render  to  the  female 
character.  Their  Gods  are  almost  universal ty  libertines 
and  ravishers  ；  and  the  Goddess  to  whom  the  poets  of  the 
softer  passions  paid  their  especial  devotion,  is  a  shameleas 
adultress.  The  more  reserved  and  decorous  poets  of  chi- 
valry were  embarrassed  with  this  mythology.  They  could 
not  entirely  depose  Venus  from  the  rank  which  she  had  so 
long  occupied  ；  but  they  resorted  to  a  aort  of  conciliatory 
expedient.  They  superannuated  her,  and  substituted  an- 
other, as  the  active  and  administering  divinity,  ia  her 
room.  The  personage  thus  chosen  was  the  most  exemplary 
wife  of  antiquity  ；  a  lady  who,  according  to  the  venerable 
traditioQ  wluch  they  took  for  their  guide,  being  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  the  only  condition  on  which  fate  would 

laboured,  was  that  one  of  his  friends  should  consent  to  die 
in  hia  stead,  offered  to  becoixi^,  and  was  accepted  by 
heaven  as,  that  friend This  lady .  is  introduced  ia 
Chaucer ,8  earliest  work,  and  in  the  •  Legende  of  Gode 
Women,  as  the.  Queea  of  Love  ；  and,  as  she  is  spokei^  pf 
in  the  early  work  as  the  persoa  "  to  whom  obeied  the 
ladies  gode  xix  it  follows  that  it  was  not  Chaucer,  but 
rather  the  original  contriver  of  the  Legends,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  her  elevation. 

In  Chaucer's  version  of  the  Legende,  the  adoration  of 
the  daisy  is  introduced  with  much  solemnity^  The  poet, 
having  occasion  to.  mention  his,  attachment  ta  study, 
proceeds, 


Her  flower  ex- 
tolled. 


•  Euripides^  Tiagedis}  AlcesUs.  -*  rer.  1Q8* 
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There  is  gam^  none; 
That  fro  my  bok^s  maketh  me  to  gone. 
But  it  be  seldome,  on  the  holie  day : 
Save  certainly  whan  that  tfie  month  of  Maie 
Is  comen« 

\tT.  S3 

In  ^ay,  no  morning  occurs  in  which  he  does  not  go  forth 
before  the  dawn,  "  to  sene  this  floure  ayenst  the  sunne 
yqprede,"  and  there  "  to  do  it  reverence," 

And,  whan  that  it  i&  eve,  I  relink  blithe. 
As  sone  as  ever  the  sunne  ginneth  west, 
To  sene  this  floure  how  it  woU  go  to  red" 

ver.  60. 

The  season  of  the  poem  is  the  first  of  May*  The  author 
lias  been  through  the  whole  day  employed  in  watching  this 
£iToured  production  of  nature,  and  at  night  falls  asleep  ia 
an  arbour  where  he  dreams  that  he  is  similarly  engaged* 
In  this  situation,  kneeling  'upon  the  ground,  supported 
by  his  elbow,  and  gazing  with  never-wearied  attention 
upon  "  this  floure  white  and  rede,"  he  is  surprised  *^By 
Cupid  and  Alcestis,  and  the  scene  follows  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  in  this  poem  that  Chaucer 
supplies  us  with  his  etymology  of  daisy,  which  he  explains 
to  mean  the  eye  of  day^ 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  flower  selected  by  Botany  of  the 
the  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  object  of 
their  amorous  worship,  should  be  that  which  modem 
botanists  have  fixed  upon  as  the  most  consummate  and 
superb  of  the  various  classes  of  these  beautiful  ornaments 
of  nature*    While  the  lily,  the  tulip,  the  rose,  and  others 

Y  y  2 
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CHAP,  more  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  an  Indolent  spectator, 
are  comparatively  simple,  the  daisy,  as  they  remark  % 
modest  and  unpretending  in  its  appearance,  seems  to  be 
one,  but  in  reality  contains  in  a  single  calix  two  or  three 
hundred  flowers,  each  having  separately  its  corolla,  its 
germ,  its  pistil,  its  stamina  and  its  seed.    Such  is  the 
true  description  of  the  various  members  of  the  circle  of 
white  foliage  which  forms  as  it  were  ks  exterior  garland^ 
and  of  the  orange -coloured  cylindrical  shoots  which  com- 
pose the  body  or  centre  of  the  flower.    Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  though  seemingly  single,   are  actually 
hollow,  and  contain  in  their  cavity  every  essential  pro- 
vision for  multiplying  their  kincL    It  is  remarkable  that 
Chaucer,  in  amplifying  the  praises  of  the  object  of  his 
panegyric,  falls  almost  into  the  terms  of  botanical  science. 
Speaking  of  Alcestis,  who  was  "  claid  in  roiall  habite 
grene,,，  with  a  garland  t>f  fine  oriental  pearls,  and,  above 
that,  a  fret  of  gold,  upon  her  head 翥, he  says. 

For  all  so  many  virtues  hadd6  she  ' 
As  smal  floroun^s  in  her  chaplet  be  : 
In  remembraunce  of  her, 一 
Cybilla  made  the  daiesie  and  the  flour, 
Icrowned  al  with  white,— 
And  Mars  yavc  her  a  corowne  red,  •  pard6, 
In  stede  of  rubies  set  among  the  white. 

ver.  5£8. 


， Rousseau,  Lettres  El^menUim  snr  la  Bataniqiie :  Lettoe  VI. 
' This  dreM  is  fancied,  to  give  Alce9tis  an  appearance  fomewhat  raembling 
that  of  the  daisy. 

霧 by  God,  by  heavens.   Thb  exprettlon  ia  Chaucer  is  merely  ezpletire. 
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After  all,  the  daisy  mu^t  be  confessed  to  be  an  in- 
adequate emblem  of  that  object  which  is  to  excite  the 
transports  •  and  enthusiasm  of  a  poet's  mind.  It  has  in 
the  first  place  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  most  com- 
mon and  trivial  of  flowers :  and  such  is  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind,  that  the  thing  which  is  not  somewhat 
rare  cannot  much  be  admired.  If  every  man  we  met  were 
a  man  of  original  powers  of  mind,  genius  would  cease  to 
call  forth  our  wonder.  If  the  whole  female  sex  were 
illustriously  fair  and  beautiful,  beauty  itself  would  come  to 
be  regarded  with  indifference*  The  daisy  is  besides  a 
humble  plant  j  it  assumes  no  state,  and  inspires  no  awe. 
It  cannot  boast  any  particular  freshness  of  hue,  or  glow  of 
tint.  It  has  no  odour  ；  or,  if  it  has  odour,  certainly  no' 
perfume. 

AU  these  defects  however  are  supplied  by  the  wantonness 
of  the  poet's  fancy.  If  Chaucer's  panegyric  of  the  daisy 
were  read  in  some  distant  climate,  where  the  species  itself 
was  unknown,  the  reader  would  form  to  himself  the  mpst 
exalted  and  luxurious  ideas  of  its  excellence : 
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As  she  that  is  of  all  floures  the  floure. 
Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure  ； 
And  ever  ylike  faire  and  fresh  of  hewe. 
As  wel  in  winter,  as  in  suminer,  newe» 


ver.  53, 


Andagain, 


Of  soche  swetnesse  and  soche  odour  ocr  all. 
That,  for  to  speke  of  gomme  or  herbe  or  tr〜 
Comparison  may  none  ymaked  be  ; 
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Tbe  original  of 
the  Floiire 
mod  the  Lefe 
written  by  a 
Jady. 


For  it  aurmounteth  plainly  all  odoures. 

And  of  riche  beaut6  the  most  gaye  of  floures. 

'        ver.  120. 

One  circumstance  worthy  to  be  noticed  occurs  in  the 
poem  of  the  Floure  and  the  Lefe.  In  the  rubric  of  the 
work  in  the  old  copies,  the  subject  is  stated  thus :  "  A 
gentlewoman,  out  of  an  arbour  in  a  ^oue,  seeth  a  great 
company  of  knights  and  ladies,  In  like  manner 

Dryden  has  entitled  his  version  of  this  poem,  "  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf :  or,  The  Lady  in  the  Arbour." 
This  is  sufficiently  authorised  in  the  bqdy  of  the  perform- 
ance ； since  the  lady  who  explains  to  the  author  the  meaning 
of  the  various  objects  which  present  themselves,  three 
times  in  Chaucer  employs  the  vocative  address,  "  my 
doughter  ？，  There  is.  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects seen  that  should  make  it  less  proper  for  the  beholder 
to  be  a  man  than  a  woman  ；  and  the  early  walk  with 
which  the  poem  coimpences,  the  author  setting  out  upon 
a  solitary  ramble  at  three  hours  after  midnight  %  seems 
best  to  suit  the  hardier  and  more  adventurous  sex.  The 
most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  author 
of  the  original  poem,  for  the  work  in  Chaucer  has  the 
air  of  <a  translation,  was  a  woman.  And  in  that  case  we 
are  here  presented  with  perhaps  the  first  example  which 
^occurs  in  the  history  of  modern  literature,  of  a  lady 
having  been  the  writer  of  a  work  of  invention  of  so  con*- 
siderable  extent* 


yet.  462, 500, 547'. 


*  ver,  24» 
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poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century,  called  Marie  de  France^, 
who  translated  into  French  ^  verse  the  Fables  of  Esop,  and 
certain  Lays,  or  polite  tales,  which  appeak*  to  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  province  of  Britanny,  and  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  the  Armprican  language Both 
these  productions  are  to  be  found  in'  the  same  volume  in 
the  British  Museum 【• 

» Having-  had  oceasion  in  this  chapter  to  mention  Froissart  ^  ^^^^ 
as  a  poet,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  pass  to 
another  subject,  to  advert  to  a  further  particular  of  his 
fame.  He  is  treated  by  Pasquier,  in.  his.  Recbercbes  de  la 
France  \  as  the  founder  of  a  new  species  of  poetry  j  such 
as  the  chant-royal,  the  ballad,  the  pastoral  and  the  rondeau  : 
or  at  least  this  class  of  poetical  compositions  is  represented 
by  that  writer  as  contemporary  with  Froissart,  and  the 
growth  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Pasquier  describes  the 
French  poetry  as  having  declined  for  some  time  previously 
to  that  era  ；  the  writers  in  the  vulgar  tongue  having  ceased 
to  produce  mew  romances,  or  heroic  tales  in  verse,  and 
amusing  themselves  with  clothing  such  as  they  already 
possessed,  in  the  garb  of  prose/  After  some  interval  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  verse  again  descended  Upon  the  nation ; 
and  atm  revival  of  poetry  was  distinguished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  lighter  and  shorter  forms  of  composition^* 
which  the  writer  whom  we  are  quoting  distinguishes  by  the 


liv.  VIII,  Chap 丄  •  Liv.  11,  Chap.lxxxiv. 

Tyrwhit,  Discoune,  note  24,  '  Ms.  Harleian.  No,  975.. 
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Origin  of  the 
ihorter  and 
more  airy 
classes  of 
poetiy. 


CHAP,  appellatiof^  of  mignardises^  pretty,  delicate  or  quaint  schemes 
, 虹 IV'   -of  versification. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
poetry  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
centuries,  consisted  of  romances  or  the  relation  of  heroic 
adventures,  tales  or  narratives  of  a  lighter  description^ 
tensons  or  pleas  in  verse,  and  sirventes  or  the  overflowings 
of  a  satirical  humour  '\  Allegorical  poetry  was  introduced 
in  or  near  the  time  of  William  de  Lorris.  If  the  poetical 
effusions  of  our  European  ancestors  had  always  hitherto 
been  works  of  length,  and  the  age  of  Froissart  and 
Charles  V.  gave  birth  to  those  shorter  and  more  airy  pro- 
ductions of  fancy,  where  the  sense  pf  the  author  ia  shut 
up  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  this  would  give  a 
further  distinctness  to  the  eras  of  modem  poetical  history, 
pleasing  to  the  imagination,  and  perspicuous  and  helpful 
to  the  memory. 

This  arrangement  however  cannot  be  admitted  but  with 
considerable  limitation.  Song  is  the  native  of  every 
country,  and  almost  coeval  with  speech  itself.  The  ro*- 
mances  of  our  minstrels  indeed  were  long  histories,  coa^ 
sisting  often  of  several  hundred  stanzas  ；  and,  though 
sung,  must  from  their  length  have  been  performed  in  a 
sort  of  recitative,  with  scarcely  any  thing  of  what  we 
now  denominate  air.  But  when,  in  consequence  ：  of  the 
invention  of  the  time-table,  air  became  introduced  short 
pieces  of  poetry,  adapted  to  that  species  of  musical  exe- 
cution, must  have  been  written.    Many  examples  of  this 


Song. 


Vol.  I,  Chap.  XI,  p.  219, 


k  Vol.  I,  Obap.  IX,  p.  ISa 
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kind  of  composition  are  still  preserved.    The  drinking  CHAR 
song  of  Walter  Mapes  *  is  of  this  sorf  ；  and  the  song,  said  ^Y^'  • 
to  have  been  sung  in  parts  by  Blondel  and  our  Ri-  *382, 
chard  L  on  a  memorable  occasion     appears  to  have  been 
a  short  composition.    The  Sonnet,  which  Petrarca  raised  Somct 
to  such  a  height  of  reputation,  and  which  all  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  was  the 
growth  of  the  thirteenth  century  '•    It  is  not  therefore! 
without  considerable  qualification,  that  mignardises,  or  thef 
fighter  specimens  of  poetry,  can  be  understood  to  be  the 
growth  of  the  age  of  Charles  V. 

Froissart^s  shorter  pieces  are  variously  denominated  Laks、  ckane-— 
Virelaies^  Baiade"  Cbants-royauxj  Pastourelles  and  Rondeaux. 
The  Cbant^rayal  is  defined  by  Pasquier  to  be  a  composition 
upon  some  religious  or  devotional  subject^  comprised  in  five! 
stanzas  of  eleven  lines  each  ；  the  last  line  of  all  the  stanzas, 
called  the  refrain  or  burthen,  to  be  the  same  ；  and  the 
whole  composition  closed  with  a  renvoi  or  epilogue,  con* 
sisting  of  about  five  lines^,  in  the  nature  of  a  dedication. 
The  origin  of  this  sort  of  dedication  he  ascribes  to  the  Floral 
Games  of  this  age,  in  which  several  poets  contended  for 
superiority  in  the  art  of  verse,  and  the  successful  candidate  ' 
received,  as  a  prize,  a  garland  of  artificial  flowers  formed  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  different  pretenders,  eager  to 
conciliate  the  fitvour  of  him  whose  office  it  was  to  adjudge 
the  reward,  and  who  was  denominated  the  king  of  the 
games,  were  accustomed  to  add  a  supernumerary  stanza 


1  Inserted  in  Camden,  Remains :  lythmcs. 

■  Percy,  Seliques  of  Ancient  English  PoeCiy :  Essajon  Minstrels,  Sect.  ir. 

■  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XI,  p.  222. 
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Roodesui. 


CH  A  Pi  to  their  production,  coosemted  to  the  celetnratlng  his 
,  •  I  praise^  or  deprecating  his  censure.  The  Balade  Ptoquier 
defines  to  be  a  Dmi-ebant - royal,  or  Cbant^reyal  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  stanzas,  aad  sometimes  the  lines,  being  o£  briefer 
dimension,  and  the  subject  less  elevated.  The  Rondeau  is 
defined  by  Jphnson  %  and  this  definition  coincides  with 
the  example  in  Pasquier,  to  consist  of  "  thirteen  verses, , 
disposed  according  to  a  certain  rule^  "  of  which  eight  have 
one  rhyme,  and  five  another  ；  、  it  is  divided  into  three 
cpuplets  [he  means  stanzas],  ami,  at  the  end  of  the  aecdnd 
and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  Rondeau  is  repeated,  in  ap 
equivocal  sel^se,  if  possible,"  There  is  a  specimen  of  an 
ancient  Rondeau  in  Ste.  Palaye,  consisting  of  a  smaller 
number  of  ^eirs^a  p，  The  Pasiaurelle^  as  written  by  Froissart, 
of  which  there  is  also  an  example  in  Ste.  Palaye  p»  is  not; 
lUsLe  the  ck.6$€s  pf  poetry  alr^a^y  described,  subject  to  any 
particular  scheme  of  versification ;  it  is  a  rural  dialogue  or 
s 煤 ne》 like  thps^of  Thtocri^ua  and  Virgil,  and  writtea  in 
octosyllabic  measiire. 

If  the  aystem  of  Pjiaquier  wiere  well  founded,  we  should 
ihea  be  supplied  with  a  wvt  internal  、  evidence,  assisting 
U8  in  an^Qging  the  chronology  of  Chaucer's  woiib  ；  as  in 
that  case  the  pieces  in  which  the  names  of  those  schemet 
gf  yersificatipn  enumerated  by  the  historian  occur,  would 
be  ascertained  td  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  poet's 
life.    I  will  put  together  in  this  place  such  iKamples  as 


PStttoureUt. 


Refsrencei  to 
these  chstet 
of  poetry  in 
the  wriringt 
of  Chaucer* 


•  Johnson,  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  toc. 
p  Mcmoires  de  I'Acacl^tnie  des  ItucriptioDi^  Tom,  XJV :  Notice  d^s  Poetics  de 
Froiasartj  par  Sle.  Palaye. 


eSer  ttemsdves  of  the  iteurreifDe  bf  tliese  bttmel;  'The  cjtAh 
Rounddl  i8  mentioned  ift  the  pbem  of  the  Flours  "d 艇 严" \ 
Lefe^  one  of  the  ^ttexidttiU  hfdng  imroduced  yiho'  夏 舰' 

•     began  a  Roundel  lustily. 
And  than  the  company*  answrr'd  all, 
With  voices  swete  entun'd  and  small. 

ver.  176. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  Chaucer 
enumerates  among  his  writings 


Many  an  hymn6  for  your  holy  daies. 
That  highten  Balades^  Rondels,  Virelaies : 


ver.  422. 


And  a  personage  in  one  of  the  Cantexbuiy  Tales  is  spoken 
of,  who  of  lave 

«eiad9  mfimy  Layes^ 
SoBg^  CcMtipUint^^  Roundeb,  Virdaycs. 

ver.  H259» 

The  Bargaret  [bergerette]  pr  Pastoral^  b  like— e  meationed 
in  the  Floure  and  the  Lefe  ；  for,  a«  oi]^  of  th^  ^tt^od^nts  of 
Diana  the  lady  of  the  LeaC^  had  begun  a  Roundel,  so  a 
follower  of  Flora  the  lad j  of  the  fl^w^,  saaig 


right  womanly 
A  Bargaret  in  praising  dabie. 


¥6r.  347. 


Some  instances  however  there  are  which  do  not  exactly 
accord  with  PasquIerV  Ej^bthesls.  ThelBallad  (as  well  as 
the  Virelagr,  ixL  ^appclbdon  wkich  :o66itffe  ift^^fwitoart,  and 


Z  Z  2 
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Infortunate  is  so  my  fate, 
That,  wot  ye  what?  Out  of  mcsurei 
My  life  I  hate  ；  thus  desperate, 
In  soche  pore  state,  do  I  endure : 


•  AraamUf  ibe  Works  ot  Ckaucer,  pn&red  to  CBoewy, 


IH  A  P. 
XLIV. 


1^3  been  supposed'  not  to  be  older  than  his  pocftis)  ift 
^^nied  in  the  poem  entitled  Chaucer's  I>ream  writtca  oa 
occasion  of  Jghn  of  Gaunt's  first  marriage  in  1359.  Thua 
the  birds,  who  hovered  about  the  navy  of  Cupid, 

ou  the  shipped  bounds  about 
Ysate  ^vnd  song  with  voyce  full  out 
: Ballades  and  Ls^es* 


ver.  713, 


And  afterward. 


And  there  toke  lodging  every  knigH 
Was  none  departed  of  that  night  ； 
And  some  to  reden  old  romances. 
Them  occupied  for  their  plesances  ； 
Some  to  make  Virelaics  and  Laiea  ； 
And  some  to  other  diverse  plaies. 


ver,  969. 


Mr.  Tyrwhit  conjectures  %  and  perhaps  trujy,  that  a  short 
piece  printed  in  Chaucer-s  works,  which  i$  as  follows,  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  Virelay : 


ALONE  walkyug,  in  thought  plainyng^ 
And  sore  sighyhg,  all  desolate  ； 
Me  remembryng  of  my  livyng  ； 
My  deih  wisbyng,  bothe  erly'  and  late  i 
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'     •  Of  other  cure  am  I  not  sure :  一 
Thus  to  endure  is  hard  certain. 
Suche  is  my  '  ure,  I  you  ensure  ； 
What  creature  may  have  more  pain  ？ 

My  truthe  so  plain  is  take  in  vain. 
And  grete  '  disdain  in  rcmembrauncc. 
*  Yet  l^fuU  faine  would  me  complaine 
Me  to  abstaine  from  this  penaunce> 

But  ■  in  substaunce  none  allegeauiice 
Of  my  grevaunce  can  I  not  finde  ； 
Right  so  ray  chaunce  '  with  displeasaunce- 
Doeth  me  avaunce :  And  thus  an  ende. 

This  piece  seemed  to  deserve  to  be  inserted  at  length  on; 
i^ccount  of  the  happy  veia  of  nature,  simplicity  and  pathos, 
diat  pervades  it :  and  it  would  have  been  dcarcdy  just  ta 
l^ve  closed  the  analysis  of  Chaucer's  poems,  without  pro 严 
ducing  one  specimen  of  hb  maftner*  of  exhibiting  his  taleat 
in  these  briefer  and  lighter  species  of  compositioiu 

Froissart  id  one  of  those  eminent  Uterary  characters  who* 
inight  have  beea  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the^ 
patronage  of  whom  did  especial  credit  to  the  judgment, 
and  liberalitjr  of  Edward  IIL  and  hia  queen  \ 

Another  eminent  Fi^encb  poet  contemporarv  with  Chau*  wiiiiamdo 


' use,  habitual  situation.  •  dbpleasure  cherished  against  m^* 

•  '- 1  believe  Chancer  wrote  thit  couplet  thus : 

Yet  I  full  faine  would  me  abntaine 
Thus  to  complaine  in  this  penatiDoe^ 
r    no  BubsUntud  relkfk        ，  drives  me  on  from  misibitiine  to'miafortunfi  * 
' Chrooique  de  Froittart* 
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CHAP,  cer,  18  William  de  Machaut,  whose  life  has  been  writtea 

XLIV   、  • 

I       *    by  count  Caylus  *.    Like  Froisftart,  he  was  a  writer  of 
Chan9on8-royaux,  Ballads,  Laies  and  Virelaies  ；  and,  if  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  works,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  we  might  perhaps  find  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  several  of  these  shorter  kinds  of  metrical  com- 
position, as  well  as  of  the  worship  of  the  daisy,  which  is 
commemorated  in  his  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  was  bom  certainly  earlier  than  the  year  1 2Q0. 
He  tells  us  of  himself  that  he  was  thirty  years  secretary  to 
John  king  of  Bohemia,  the  blind  sovereign  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346,  ^nd  from  whose  device, 
found  on  that  occasion,  the  princes  of  Wales,  from  Ed- 
ward the  Black  PriAce^  have  taken  their  crest  of  three 
qatrich  feathers,  ^ith  its  motto,  t  William  de  MachaoV 
with  A  i^onstancy      affedibh  which,  ckims  our  highest* 
reopectv  took  ^ very  occasion^  to  the  latek  hour:  of  his  tife^f 
•  of  cdiefaarating  tlie  worth  :and  accdmpKshments  of  tcis  ro'yat 
patron.  This  poet  is  judged  by  hia  biogri^her..to  hine  been*. 
a  person  of  some  rank  ；  and. one  of  Jbos  pieces  la  descnp^ve 
df  Ills  ftrtiouh  with  a  princess,  which  he  profeoes  himself 
reluctant  thus'  to  ekpose  to  the>  world,  hixt  which  he  has' 
related  in  obedience  to  her  cxpreis-  mjunctioii.  Aootber 
of  his  production  is  entitled  Le  Dit  du  Lion,  atfd  was 
perhaps  the  original  of  Chaucer's  poem,  entitled  the  Book 
of  the  Lion  %  now  lost.    As  Chaucer  was  several  times  in 


■  MemoireB  de  rAcad^mie  dt9  InicriptioM>  Tom*  XX* 
•  lydgate^  Fall  of  Piinces^  Prologue,  ttaoza  46*   BeCractioii^  Imtieted  to  the 
Canterbury  Talea.   Tyrwbit,  note  in  loc. 
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France,  it  Is  not  improbable  that  he  was  personally  ac 赠 CH  A  p. 
quainted  with  a  poet  so  celebrated  in  his  time  as  William    ^Liv: ， 
de  Machaut  appears  to  have  been.    One  of  Machaut^s  1382' 
longest  works  was  written  after  1370,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  when  he.  was  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age  \ 

On  the  eighth  of  May  Chaucer  received,  in  addition  to  cbiwDerap. 
his  office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  upon  wools  and 
skins  introduced  into  the  port  of  London,  a  further  grant 
of  the  office  of  comptr<JIer  of  small  customs  in  the  same 
port,  to  be  discharged  by  himself  or  a  sufficient  deputy  of 
his  own  appointment  *.  This  boon  we  may  suppose  to 
hare  been  conferred  upon  him  at  the  request  of  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  have  been  the  pledge  by  which  she  en - 
gaged  him  in  her  service,  and  constituted  him  her  poet. 


^  Le  beuf.  Notice  Sommatre  de  Deux  Volumes  de  Poesies,  apod  Memolm  dt 
rAcademIe  dei  Inscriptions^  Tom*  XX， 


860 
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CHAR  XLV. 


laCHARD  n,  ASSUMES  THE  GOVERNMENT.— HIS  CONFIDENTIAL 
MINISTERS.— SIR  SIMON  BURLEY.— YERE  EARL  OF  OXFORD;-^-SI» 
MICHABL  D£  LA  POLE.— THEIR  PROXHOAUTY  AND  AMOITION" 
THEIR  ANIMOSITY  TO  THE  KING  OF  CASTBUW, 


CHAP.  Richard  IL  being  now  a  husband,  and  installed  in 

XIjV  ^  • 

r  -  ；  the  faculties  and  immunities  of  a  man,  it  was  natural 
!382.  that  he  should  be  eager  to  put  a  close  to  his  period 
of  pupillage.  The  government  had  been  hitherto  of  a 
nature  anomalous  and  difficult  to'  be  defined :  there  had 
been  no  regent  ；  the  king  appears  often  to  have  pre- 
sided in  person  in  the  councils  of  state  ；  and,  as  there 
； was  no  individual  delegated  to  represent  him,  he  was 
habituated  on  solemn  occasions  to  personate  the  functions 
of  royalty,  and  to  be  set  forth  to  public  view  as  if  he  were 
essentially  a  king.  He  was  tutored  to  speak  the  words 
which  were  dictated  to  his  youthfiil  organs,  and  to  assume 
the  gestures  of  authority  or  of  grace.  Thus  he  was  in  a 
certain  sense,  no  very  substantial  one  indeed,  educated  to 
reign  ；  and  it  would  perhaps  appear  to  himself  and  to  those 
about  him  an  easy  gradation  for  him  to  slide  from  the  ex 賺 
hibition,  to  the  direct  exercise,  of  sovereign  authority. 
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This  change  codld  £K3t  have  been  mofe  favouriiblf  pre*  CHAP* 
pared  than  by  the  ptat  which  lie  had  spooti^eouslj  taken 
iiuring  the  late  insutrection.  *^382» 

In  the  aiutunm  of  the  year  rendered  meoioniUe  by  these 
toavidaobiis,  the  pacliameiit  wMch  sat  at  Wesimiaater,  aiul 
*wko8e  proceedings  had  been  distuibed  by  die  disseoaioos  of 
John  of  Oaunt  and  the  eail  of  Northumberland^  trod  ia 
tbe  steps  of  tlieor  predeceasors  in  treating  the  king  as  a, 
minor.  AfDOog  various  mesama  adopted  by  diem,  thcjr 
juuned  RichHrd  Fitz-Alan^  <eari  of  Arundel  jcid  one  of 
the  iGDamtttee  of  gcrremnsent  appointed  bj  the  Good 
Pteliament,  .and  «r  JMBcfaari  ^  k  Pole«  to  be  about  the 
Mr^^s  pecwn  for  coaviqI  itt  govenuiig  him  ；  and  aaminate^ 
«ir  Ridiard  k  Sarope,  a  man  of  Tchancter  md  uablemtahed 
n^putadoa  «od 省 fikftd  of  Cfawoer*  *d  he  ^ohsiiGdilor 
ihe  realm 〜  Tbk  ftaieraian  had  in  a  fmner  instaoce 
occupied  tkis  ihig^  rtatton^aiMl^At  the  thne  -wben  the .  clei^ 
"vrere  escluded  £som  伊 eat  offices  of  ^cnrecQmeat  on 
yariiamcfltfary  |>etittoii9  had  been  appointed  iosd  ireaAuret. 
One'of  the  font  acts  of  panDiml  sudumty  JRicfand  IL  sir^J^;, 
'an  recont  b  the  taking  tbe  sesis  Aam  sir  RichMtd  Je  JS^^J^ 


； ScrofMS  in  July  of  tbe  pmmt  jaarK  dancdkr. 

^charactc 
Richard  n. 


This  monarch  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  in  lltt  Early  character 

ofRu 


'Cttalogiie  of  our  £n^ish  atyvoaeigns.  He  vrm  4>eM{iful 
fin  his  ipmon,  imagmficeiM:  dba  Jiit  ten^iOT,  and  jcoiarageoiiB 
in  the  4>osit  his  diflpoiitiooa*  But  he  was  mufwuA^ 
ifickk  ； and  .heaitoaQQQg.    His  jfiddeum  hemmer        AP  HiiaiFectiooilc 

neam  influeaoBd  kim  in  hb  rpenoni  aUmchmeMiu   Jffis  """" 
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XLV， 


138^ 


Imbccifity  of 
hit  dispo« 
•ition. 


peryeyering  affection  to  Anne  of  Bohemia  his  queen,  and 
to  JRobert  Vere  his  favourite  companion  and  confident^ 
may  place  him  among  the  most  distinguished  models  of 
entire  friendship  and  love.  .  He  was  a  faithful  associate  and 
a  blameless  husband.    To  each  of  the  persons  just  named 
he  manifested  a  perfect  and  unalterable  attachment  iii  life  aad 
after  their  death.  When.his  queen  was  no  mote,  be  deserted 
and  demolished  the  palace  of  Shene  in  which  she  expire^ 
leaving  its  magnificent  ruins  a  striking ,  i^onument  of  the 
sincerity  and  constancy  of  his  Iov^b*    And,  when  hu 
favourite  -  died  in  banishment  in  the  Netherlands,  he  in* 
dulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  bringing  over  .to  England 
his  ^  remains  ；  aad  resolved  at  least  to  shed  the  teaxs  of 
afifection  at  the  funeral  of  the  man,  .whose  society  the 
resentment  of  contending  factions,  and  the  favourite's  ex- 
cesses and . crimes,  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  while  he 
Hred 气. This  funerals  appears  ta  have  taken  (dace  thcee 
yeara  after  the  death  of  Vere,  and  above  eight  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  his  banishment :  if  therefore  we  cannot 
applaud:  the  judgment,  •  the  coii4uct，  or  the  finnness  of 
Richard,  we  shall  at  least  be  Qonstrained  to  acknowledge 
in  him  soifie  of  the  attributes  which  am  inost  lovely  in 
man.  -' 

He  was  however  m  several,  of  the  -most- memorabfe 
situations  of  his  reign  singularly  fickle  and  wayward.  In 
the  conduct  which  hia  reason  dictated  to  him  he  was  alto- 
gether without .  perseverance. .  He  was  through  life  the  sort 
of  being  we '  are  accustomed  •  ta  figure  *  to  ouradves  as^  a 


Hollinshed  and  Stow,  A.  D.  1S9^ 


*  WdiioghaiD,  A.  D.  199 & 


« 
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spoiled  child  ；  so  true  a  lover  of  indulgetaice  and  ease^  thait,  chap* 
wiA  wKatever  spmt  he  entered  upon  an  arduous  under- , ,  ' 
taking,  the  first  difficulty  discouraged,  or  the  first  tempta*  1382* 
tion  -seduced  him  from  his  course.    He  had  no  just  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  a  resolute  spirit,  or  the  beauty  of  virtdou^ 
discrimination.    He  was  therefore  a  most  apt  tool  in  the 
hahds  of  coHrtiers,  to  accomplish  their  crooked  designs  or 
to  gratify  their  unlicensed  ambition,  to  oppress'  the  brave 
or  to  lay  snitres  for  the  ificorriipt  and  sincere.    These  were 
the  qualities  which  effected  his  ruin*    In  times  «o  factious 
and  turbulent  as  those  ia  which  he  lived,  no  man  could 
tmnquilly "  enjoy  the  highest  station  in  society,  without 
MiOB  features  of  character  wluch  should  command  per* 
•onal  respect ,  and  awe. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  i;viiat  circumstance  in  the  ^tSh'^b 
etfly  history  of  Richard  was  the  firrt  cause  of  his  unhappy  ^^f" 
ealaitrophe.  He  had  before  him  what  may  with  6ufficieitt 
pTOpriety  be  styled  excellent  models,  in  his  father  and 
graodiadien  His  mother/  who  lived  till  he  was  in  his 
ninetecodi  y^^,  was  of  a  character  to  command  the 
respect  of  her  contempcMraries  and  posterity.  His  qu^en 
wa8  idways  blameless  and  always  popular  ；  and,  judging 
from  the  partiality  she  displayed  for  the  principles  of 
Widiffe,  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  not  deficient  in 
activity  and  vigour  of  rniyd  ) 

' Some  historians  hav^  insinuated  that  the  uncles  of  the  Hit  education, 
king  took'care  that  his  intellectual  powers  should  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  discipline  of  an  enlightened  and  manly 


*  Lewis,  life  of  Widifie»  Chap.  X.  Sect 
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His  confidential 
ministers. 


education*  But  this  seems  to  be  merely  a  conjectare> 
resting  upon  no  foundation  of  fact  He  had  for  the  go-* 
Temor  of  his  youth  sir  Guichard  Dangle  earl  of  Hunting - 
don,  who  died  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  \  and  whom 
we  havtf  dtien  to  haTe  been  a  man  of  uncotnmon  endow-» 
mente,  and  high  moral  and  military  character.  This 
nobleman  might  neglect  the  duties  of  his  function,  and>  by 
an  injudicious  indulgence,  fto  easily  Insinuating  itself  into 
the  direction  of  a  youth  of  the  highest  rank,  have  ruined 
the  temper  of  hh  pupils  mind  :  but  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  chodeti  for  that  express  puipose. 
•  Two  of  the  indhidtrals  who  engrossed  most  of  the  inter- 
course of  Richard,  and  to  whom  he  was  considcrabJy, 
though  not  equally,  attached,  were  sir  Sitnon  Burley,  and 
Robert  Verfc  carl  of  Oxford.  They  were  persons  who,  at 
least  in  a  superficiai  view,  were  every  way  proper  for  the 
sirgmoo  Bur.  ebfifidetice  which  they  enjoyed*  The  former  of  these  was  the 
fiephew  of  Walter  Buriejr,  on«  of  the  most  eminent  school- 
m^n  of  the  age,  and  who  had  been  successively^  concerMd 
bk  the  education  both  of  Edward  III,  *  dikd  of  the  Bbck 
Prince  \  Sir  Simon  had  himself  been  brought  up  fr6m  his 
diildhood  as  the  comptimon  ami  fellow  student  of  the  hwo 
of  Ptoiliet8>  and  was  particularly  recommended  by  the  iU 
•  lustimie  warrior  in  the  cloee  of  his  life,  to  be  about  the 
person  of  his  son  \  No  choice  could  appear  to  be  more 
happy.  Sir  Simon  Buriey  had  gained  reputation  in  the 
mis  of  Ediraixi  HI,  was  regarded  as  a  man  o{  the  strictest 


Froissart,  Chap.  Ixxiz. 
Hollinshedj  A.  D.  1377, 


Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIX,  p.  S84>. 
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integntj  and  honour,  and  iau§t  hvic  been  impressed  vdth  chap, 
a  sort  of  hereditary  attachment  to  the  youthful  Idng^  As  . 
haviag  faeen  the  fellow  student  of  the  Black  Priixcc,  b， 
must  be  imderttood  to  haTO  hem  nearijr  of  the  aaoM 
tUndiog  in.  Ufe^  and,  at  tbe  period  we  are  conaidering,  to 
hxre  arriycd  «t  the  age  of  fifty.  His  exprnence  the^^efore  、 
qualified  •  him  for  a  monitor,  while  the  relation  ia  whicb 
lie  had  stood  to  the  dcceaaed  warrior  g^ve  him  the  weight 
and  tendemeia  as  pf  a  kiosmaiu.  The  gravity  of  his  yean 
might  well  have  induced  a  belief,  that  he  was  too  old  to 
sacrifice  the  honours  of  a  well  apent  life,  and  that  even 
the  beams  of  xx>yal  favour  and  all-conqu^ring  ambatioa 
would  not  have  the  power  to  dissolve  his  integntf.  The  at« 
tsichmenc  however  of  sir  Simon  Buriey  of  no  advantage 
to  RichanL  He  forgot  wfaat  he  owed  to  his  first  friend^ 
the  astociate  of  his  boyish  pursuits,  and  who  had  intnuted 
to  him  his  dearest  ple4s^  on  earth.  He  entered  into  the 
cabals  of  the  youjdiful  cpurtisn  sokd  forw^ded  their  sinister 
and  unlicensed  prefects,  that  together  with  them  h«  might 
govern  the  kingdom  without  censor  or  control  ；  at  the 
same  time  that  by  a  atiaage  inconsuCency  he  involved  U$ 
Biaiter  in  unpopularity  and  odium  by  the  pride  of  hif 
temper,  and  die  unbending  stateUnass  of  his  deioMnour  • 
•  Vcrc,  th%  coadjutcMf  of  sir  Simon  Burley,  and  who  waft  v<«e^of 
efophaticailj  thq  favourite  of  Richard^  was  tfa«  Hneal 
sqprescntative  of  ooe  of  oldest  fmmilies  in  the  kingdonu 
His  ancestor  had  been  preatftd  earl  of  CHfbrd  ia  the  dpM 
of  ku^  Stephen,  and  the  Intermadiate  poMCMcm  of  the 
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-      •    One  of  the.  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  the  youth  of  a 
J 382.    person  o£  exalted  station,  is  that  .he  should  ^fall  into  the 
, iQcietyof  low  penoas,.who  should  have  no  other  prkici{)le 
than  to  flatter  his  caprices  and  pamper  his  appetites.  la 
this  point .  of  view,  it  seemed  to  :  be  advantageous  'that 
Richard  should  have  for  hb  confident  a  young  ^man-  di 
•  、  high  rank^  and  only  five  years  older  than  himself  \  Bat 
the  event  proved  otherwise*    Vbre、  did  not  degenerate 
&om  the  .gallant  spirit  of  his  race,  and  was  perhaps! iiOt 
-    without  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  •  He  was  a*  yoilngk 
maia  of  high  spirit  and  ambition,  but. of  slender  oapacityr* 
He  felt  the  advantage  he  possessed  in  the  aiisolute  cbntarol 
of  his,  sovereign,  and  was.  resolved  .  hardily  to  oventqi. 
every  inferior  obstacle  which  might  *  oppose  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  his  inclinations.    He  sought  *  to  ccnibine  the 
discordant .  characters  of  the  voluptuary  and  the  states^ 
man.    Under  a  .  gay  countenance,  ：  open,  confident  and 
. assured,  he  masked  the  thoughts  of  a  conspin^or  -  and  I  an 
assassin;    There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
Vere  the .  favourite  of  Richard, 'and  Carr  the  minioa  of 
James  1:  with  these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  foraieiv 
that  be  was  of  an  ancient  family^  and  Carr  an  upstart  ^  and 
that  it  wa8  natural  that  a  young  man  of  twenty  should 
obtain  the  icscendancyv  over  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  exceedingly 
preposterous  that  he  should  engross  the  same  degree  of 
柳 pire  over  a  royil  pedant  of  the  age  of  fifty. 
Sir  Michael  tie  . A  third  stateaman  .was  called  to  share, the. secret  councila 

la  Pole, 
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of  the  ^tripling  monarch.  This  was  ne  other  xhetvt  sk  CHAP, 
Michael  de  la  Pol^,  *,who  had  contrived  to  be  joined  by  the 


parliament  of  the  {receding  autumn  with  the  earl'  of 
Arundfel,  one  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  realm,  as  a  j^Oper 
person  to  superintend  the  royal  councils.  He  was  thfe 
son^of  the  opulent  merchant  formerly  mentioned,  who  ha4 
niiocd  himself  by  his  loaofi  to  Edward  III.  in  his  warsk 
That  mooarch,  as  some  compensation  to  the  father,  had 
tak^n  the  youth  under  his  protection ;  and  sir  Michael 
appews  to  haTe  aerved  with  credit  during  seTeral  campaigns 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  calculation  and  industry  ；  infected 
nfilher  witb  the  .pricfe  of  sir  Simon  Burley,  hot  the  rash 
and  extravagant  coafidence  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  He 
bdievfid  that, .  while  he  connected  himself  with  these  twa  r 
men^  he  could  take. advantage  of  the  defects  of  each,  and 
uae:.thm  both  a»  took  for  th£  attainment  of  hia  ends. 
HaYing.no  pa88k>n$  himsctf,  be  w»  cautious  and  inflexiUe 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  purposes  ；  and  being  greatly  inferior 
to  hb  associates  in  insinuation  and  accomplishments,  he 
readily  yielded  to  them  the  immediate  kindness  of  Richard,, 
provided  he  were  admitted  to  a  full  share  of  tke  benefits  to 
be  extorted  from  that  kindness. 

These  three  courtiers  immediately  exposed  Aemsefves  Theirofto" 
to  general  hatred,  by  their  eagerness .  to.  share  the  spoils  of 
government.  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  few  months  after 
the  dismission  of  Scropc,  took  upon  him  the  office  of 
chancellor  Sir  Suruon  Burlcy  obtuned  for  himself,  his 
father  and  his  n 呼 hew,  the  honorary  distinction  of  the 
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Their  perni- 
cious coun^ 


'6td6t  of  the  Garter.  Upon  hin^  hk  ftttker  this 
tnust  Have  been  conferred  in  the  present  year  ；  skice  he 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  kfiig^ts  as  thfe  senior  of  the  two^ 
and  his  fethcfr  died  in  the  year  following Vere  obtained 
iti  marriage  the  graiid-4aught6r  dF  Edward  III.  by  isabcila 
ccMiitess  of  Bedford,  his  eldest  daughter  ；  yet,  not  iXfa^ 
tented  with  this  splendid  aUknce,  he  shortly  after^  to  thfe 
^eat  scandal  of  the  Hobilky  and  p(rinces  ^  the  blood  vofd^ 
声 her  away,  diat  fee  might  itMry  i 加 hemian,  k  wottuai 
«f  pleibeia;n  estts^ction  and  an  sK^^ndant  vpWi  the  queen  \ 
He  also  receitred  a  gram  of  'Queetiborougk  CMie a 
pahic%  which  hisul  been  especi^y  buik  far  £dwani  iiL  kff 
Willitfm  of  Wykehfiifti  \ 

of  tltie  confidefioe  of  a  yottQg  iamti  thoughtiett  ffionsnb 
fa^  )beea  n  faundned 途 imM  tekwd,  umI  m  ito  pritcipd 


•n  In  Vol.  1,  Chap.  XIX,  I  have  spoken  o*f  the  three  "Barleys,  knights  of  the 
^Oafttfr,  fts -iMphtws' of  t)tm  ^K^srftttr  BuAtf,  iVispfcuutis  ficfatnoilitran.  't^nsie 
take  the  opportunity  of  comcting  tbiB«nor/fiptm  amie  uuMwt»fcnin»  »taNMfi, 
and  obligingly  communicated  to  'me,  by  the  reverend  James  Dallaway^  of  the 
'fieralds'  College,  who  has  obtained  a  grant  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  Burleys,  at 
'h^hf^  tldscended  from  tbetn  in  the  femiAe  line.  Krom  litB  coUecdoiM  it  appears 
ito  ^sh-  John  Suite}',  Tdthioiigfat  df  die  6ftrta%  was  the  brotb«r  df  fk^^ttoetor, 
and  died  in  1383.;  that  sir  Simon,  75th  knight  of  tlw 仏 rter,  wb  Uievlde^t  mi 
of  sir  John  ；  and  air  Richard^  80th  knight  df  the  Garter,  his  grandson,  by  sir 
^tt6ger  Ms  fectmdwn,  ftrRtdiatti  Barley  was ititbe'etpedition  t>f  John  of  Gaunt 
to  Spain  in  ifl66|  *wt»  tppoiiiMdil^iiim iMfibal'Of  ;«teM4,  and  kiii  hlilile  tt 
the  siege  of  Arpent  in  1389.  In  this  connection  with  the  nephew,  we  are  pre- 
Miited  with  aa  additional  eiample  of  the  placable  temferxd ihe  fring-of  CartUhb 

•  Wakingham,  A.  D.  1387.  »  Dugdale,  uU  rapnu 
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Richard  11.  had  many  purposes  of  their  own  into  which  CHAP. 

they  GOuid  not  expect  their  master  zealously  to  enter,  and   ― 

were  isatisfied  that  he  should  give  as  little  attention  as  1382. 
possible  to  public  affairs*  The  principal  lesson  they  en- 
joined upon  him  in  this  respect  was,  that  it  would  be 
degrading  in  him  to  brook  restraint,  or  to  listen  to  the  grave 
and  unpalatable  suggestions  eitheF  of  the  parliament,  of 
his  uncles^  or  of  the  experienced  statesmen  who  had 
serv^ed  under  his  father  and  grgndfatber.  They  told  him 
that  his  was  the  age  of  pleasure,  and  urged  him  to  seize 
the  passing  hour.  They  enumerated  the  advantages  he 
eiijoyed,  of  youth,  and  health,  and  a  station  which  they 
represented  as  above  control.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon 
his  governor,  it  may  be,  had  urged  upon  him  his  duties, 
and  exhorted  him  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  ；  had 
painted  to  him  the  necessity  of  patience  and"  self-denial,  of 
inuring  his  body  to  hardships,  and  his  understanding  to 
strict  and  unwearied  application.  These  were  the  lessons 
of  grey  hairs,  eager  to  deprive  others  of  the  pleasures  they 
were  themselves  unable  to  enjoy.  He  might  well  leave 
the  cares  of  state  to  his  friend"  and  would  do  wisely  to 
regard  business  and  affairs  as  irksome  intruders.  He 
would  sufficiently  discharge  what  he  owed  to  his  station, 
if  by  the  splendour  of  his  state  he  inspired  his  subjects  with 
awe  and  admiration,  and  foreigners  who  visited  his  court, 
with  respect. 

These  lessons  found  a  ready  listener  in  the  youthful  Prodigality 

'  y  of  the  youth - 

Richard.    Stories  of  insulting  language  are  related  of  him    ^  nwiurch. 
toward  his  parliaments,  which,  though  perhaps  exaggerated^ 
may  be  admitted  as  evidences  of  the  bent  of  his  demeanour. 
In  the  mean  time  the  profusion  of  his  establishment  was 
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CHAP,  such  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  beholden  Some 
XLV.  pj^rtjculars  of  this  nature  have  been  handed  down  to  us  with 
1382.  a  characteristic  simplicity  by  a  rhymer  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  has  already  been  quoted  From  his  account 
it  appears  that  ten  thousand  was  the  usual  number  of  the 
persons  who  dined  in  the  royal  houshold,  whose  messes 
were  served  out  to  them  by  three  hundred  attendants. 
The  chambermaids  and  laundresses  were  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred.  Richard  also  took  a  pride  in  the  rich 
array  of  his  retainers  and  followers,  which  was  much 
more  costly  than  before  or  since  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  attendance  of  prelates 
•  and  clei^men,  whom,  according  to  the  author  we  are 
quoting,  he  assembled  from  England,  Ireland,  France 
and  Bohemia  ；  men  who  had  little  skill  in  their  discourses 
to  expound  high  matters  of  religion,  or  in  music  honour- 
ably to  advance  the  service  of  God,  but  who  smpassed 
the  military,  and  the  unsanctified  frequenters  of  the  court, 
in  adultery  and  all  the  arts  of  female  seduction. 

It  particularly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Casdlle  to  check 
this  dishonourable  and  licentious  riot*  We  may  imagine 
iT^ith  what  thoughts  he  contemplated  the  new  and  unusual 
character  that  was  growing  up  in  the  English  court. 
England  was  his  country  ；  and  so  truly  did  he  feel  it 
to  be  such,  that  he  was  long  after  quoted  aa  the 
model  of  an  English  character.  Plantagenet  was  hia 
name  ；  and,  as  every  thing  affects  the  human  heart  more 
deeply,  the  more  neariy  it  approaches  to  ourselves^  we 
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may  be  certain  that  he  was  angularly  anxious  for  the  virtue  chap. 
and  prosperity  of  the  representative  of  his  house.  In 


Richaid  he  saw  all  that  sunrived  of  his  father  and  his  elder  1382， 
brother  ；  and  we  might  have  believed,  even  if  he  had  not  a 
thousand  times  protested  it,  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  the  interest  of  his  nephew.  The  king  of  ^^j^j!^*^ 
Castille  had  hien,  and  still  was,  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive:  but  his  disbursements  were  in  a  very  different 
style  from  those  of  Richard.  In  every  thing  he  consulted 
his  ideas  of  propriety  ；  his  expences  were  directed  to  ends 
of  dignity,  and  regulated  by  his  conceptions  of  public 
usefulness*  The  expences  of  Richard  were  wild  and 
wasteful,  calculated  to  breed  contempt  and  not  respect,  and 
inspiring  into  the  spectators,  as  is  evident  from  all  the 
writers  of  that  age,  a  deep  and  galling  sense  of  the  public  ' 
burthens  by  which  the  royal  prodigality  was  sustained. 
Richard  assembled  round  him  from  every  profession  and 
class  in  society  the  persons  who  were  the  disgrace  of  that 
profession  and  class :  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  munificence 
and  the  liberality  of  his  disposition,  assembled  round  him 
those  who  for  their  talents  and  acquirements  were  the 
wonders  of  their  age,  the  bishop  of  Limoges,  the  Fran- 
ciscan philosopher  who  perished  in  the  late  insurrection, 
Wicliffe  and  Chaucer. 

The  king  of  Castille  was  the  individual  whom  every  cir- 
cumstance pointed  out  as  him  to  whom  it  belonged  to  save 
the  king  and  the  kingdom  from  the  calamities  into  which 
they  were  about  to  be  plunged :  his  age,  his  quality  of 
eldest  uncle  to  Richard,  his  experience,  his  high  military 
character,  and  the  political  station  he  had  held  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  Edward  III,  when  he  had  been  in  almost 
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1382. 


Animosity  of 
the  king's 


againit  him. 


every  thing  but  name  the  regent  of  the  kingdom*  Even 
his  want  of  ambition,  which  by  some  historians  has  been 
denominated  want  of  enterprise,  rendered  him  fitter  for 
the  task  which  aow  seemed  to  devolve  to  hinu 
： But,  if  he  were  the  individual  in  England  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  redress  grievances  and  check  abuses,  we  may 
easily  believe  that  no  persons  were  quickec  to  discern  this 
circumstance  than  the  confidential  advkers  of  the  deluded 
Richard.  Accordingly,  a  principal  object  of,  their  politics 
was  to  anticipate  the  oppositkm  of  the  king  of  Castille,  and 
to  cripple  his  efforts.    WiHiam  of  Wykeham  and  the 


had  fortunately  paved  their  way  to  this  object  ；  and  they 
pursued  it  with  such:  industry,  as  ultimately  to  endeavour 
by  a  public  trial  and  executioii  to  remove  the  individual 
whose  virtues  they  feared.  We  shall  speedily  have  occasion 
to  relate  their  machinaticMis. 
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PROGRESS  OF  WTCLIFFE.— TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE^OK- 
TROVERSY  OF  THE  REAL  PRESENCE.— POLICY  OF  THE  KING  OF 
CASTILLE.  ―  OF  COURTENEY  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBUJIY.— 
WICLIFFE  EXPELLED  THE  UNIVERSITY 产 TEMPER  OF  THE  KING 
OF  CASTILLE  ILLUSTRATED. 

An  important  crisis  was  this  year  brought  on  in  English  CHAR 

•  •  XLiVI 

afikirs  by  the  contentions  which  arose  respecting  the  tenets 
of  Wicliffc.  Wc  have  seen  the  first  strelauous  attempt  which 
was  made  to  crush  the  spirit  of  religious  innovation  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  An  injunction  had 
been  framed  by  the  English  hierarchy,  forbidding  the 
further  dissemination  of  the  doctxines  of  this  celebrated 
reformer.  But  the  injunction  had  been  issued  under  cir- 
cumstances particularly  unfavourable  to  its  e$cacy  ；  and 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Wicliffe  taught  him  to  regard  it  with 
contempt. 

The  clergy  however,  and  Courteney  bishc^  of  London  —― 
in  particular,  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose.  BoUiofp^ 
To  give  additional  solemnity  to  their  further  proceedings, ^ 
they  applied  to  the  pope  ；  they  transmitted  to  him  nineteen 
heretical  and  erroneous  propositions,  really  and  preteadedly 
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CHAP,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Wlcliffe %  and  obtained  in 

XL  VI  ， 

' return  five  bulls,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy, 
1 3".  to  the  bishop  of  London,  to  Edward  III.  who  was  still  living, 
and  to  the  university  dF  Oxford,  and  having  for  their  object 
the  suppression  of  the  opinions  of  Wicliffe,  the  imprisoning 
him,  the  compelling  him  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  the 
citing  him  personally  to  appear  before  the  sovereign  pontiff^ 
These  bulls  were  dated  on  the  twenty-second  of  May  ； 
and,  having  arrived  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  old 
king's  death,  the  solemn  public  proceedings  upon  them 
were  deferred  till  the  following  spring, 
widiffe  h-        The  further  the  prosecution  against  Wicliffe  was  urged, 

voured  by  •  •  • 

theufliversity  the  niore  evident  did  it  become  how  deeply  his  tenets  had 

of  Oxford.  *  ' 

taken  root  in  England.  The  heads  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  came  to  a  solemn  deliberation  whether  the  bull 
directed  to  them  should  be  received  with  honour,  or  re- 
jected with  disgrace  ；  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  ever  was 
received.  The  monastic  writers,  astonished  at  the  audacity 
and  irreverence  of  the  university  on  this  occasion,  sud- 
denly break  off  their  narrative,  professing  themselves  un， 
willing  to  remember,  against  aa  institution  meriting  so 
highly  of  the  Christian  world,  a  scene  so  little  worthy  of 
its  general  character  for  orthodoxy  and  Catholicism 

Widiffe  was  a  second  time  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
heads  of  the  church  of  England  at  Lambeth  in  the  beginning 
LaVbJthf ' "  of  1 378 墓； and,  from  the  time  of  the  year  in  this  as  well  as 
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•  Walsingham,  A.  D.  1378. 

b  Walsingham,  and  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  A,  D.  1378. 
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the  . former  instance,  we  seem  authorised  to  conclude  that 
his  judges  were  the  upper  house  of  convocation.  It  is  not 
very  certain  whether  he  obeyed  on  this  occasion  the 
citation  he  received.  The  populace  of  London  appear  to 
have  been  strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favour  ；  though,  in 
the  obscure  and  improbable  story  which  is  related  of  the 
preceding  year,  they  are  represented  as  having  committed 
various  excesses  against  his  patrons  and  abettors.  They 
now  besieged  the  house  in  which  his  prosecutors  were 
assembled,  and  some  of  them^  having  forced  the  doors 
and  obtained  entrance^  began,  to  harangue  the  prelacy  in 
his  favour.    In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  sir  Lewis  Protected  — 

、  the  prince 蘑， 

Clifford,  a  gentleman  of  the  houshold  to  the  dowager  ofwaiw. 
princess  of  Wales,  arrived,  and  delivered  a  verbal  order 
from  his  mistress,  forbidding  the  bishops  to  proceed  to  any 
definitive  sentence  against  Wicliflfe  \  Perplexed  at  once 
by  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  populace,  and  this  equivocal 
and  extraordlnaiy  interposition  of  authority,  the  me^ng 
broke  up  abruptly  without  coming  to  any  decision.  News 
of  the  death  of  pope  Gregory  XL  immediately  after  ar- 
rived, and  superseded  further  proceedings,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  authority  upoa  which  they  were  founded.  It  Grand  schism, 
was  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  pope  Gregory,  that  what 
IS  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Schism  commenced,  two  or  more  pretenders  con- 
stantly advancing  their  claim  to  the  papal  throne  ；  an 
anarchy  which  was  not  terminated  till  forty  years  after,  by 
the  council  of  Constance. 


*  Walflingham^  ad  ann* 
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ISIS. 

Favourable 霧 
tuation  of 
WicI  ffe. 


He  Tcsolvcs  to 
impi-ove  ic. 


This  sort  of  inefficient  and  impotent  persecution  was 
not  calculated  to  overawe  the  intrepid  spirit  of  Wicjiffe  ； 
it  on  the  contrary  tended  to  encourage  his  efforts.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  all  bold  and  irregular  attempts  at  reform- 
ation, to  destroy  in  their  authors  and  abettors  the  habitual 
respect  which  had  previously  prevailed  for  the  authorities 
they  would  reform.  The  expression  of  disapprobation 
and  censure  is  not  adapted  to  arrest  their  progress.  This 
rather  affords  them  food  for  exultation,  and  countenances 
them  in  the  opinion  they  had  previously  cherished,  that 
the  established  authorities  are  grown  feeble,  and  powerless. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  now  favoured  the  career  of 
Wicliffc :  the  schism  of  the.  church,  the  countenance  he 
had  received  from  the  great,  and .  the  open  favour  which 
his  doctrines  obtained  from  the  multitude.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  church  of  England  had  attempted  to  suppress  his 
principles,  and  had  been  found  incompetent.  In  the' 
interval  which  he  thus  obtained,  the  great  reformer  began 
seriously  to  meditate  respecting  the  next  enterprise  in  which 
he  should  engage.  He  would  have  deemed  himself  a 
criminal  deserter  from  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth,  if  he 
had  suffered  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  pass  unim- 
proved . He  was  not  regardless  of  that  great  principle  in 
mankind  collectively  considered,  that  in  daring  and  difficult 
enterprises  all  pause  is  fatal  ；  and  that,  if  we  would  act  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  passions,  we  must  hurry  on  our  adherents 
from  point  to  point,  continually  reserving  some  new  sur- 
prise, and  from  time  to  time  resorting  to  this  great  instru- 
ment for  keeping  alive  and  exalting  their  fervour.  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  Wicliffe*8 
genius  than  the  measures  in  which  he  now  engaged. 
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The  first  of  tliese,  which  he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  chap. 
and  which  must  have  cost  him  no  inconsiderable  period  虹 
in  the  execution,  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible.    The     *  ^so. 

Tnnslatiou  of 

success  of  his  efforts  was  fated  to  depend  upon  popular  t*»eBibte. 
impression  ；  and  nothing  could  be  more  exactly  adapted 
to  hid  purpose,  than  to  lay  before  the  whole  people  of 
England  the  materials  which  would  enable  them  to  judge 
between  him  and  his  antagonists.  It  wias  accident  which 
had  deprived  the  Christian  world  of  the  power  of  con- 
sulting the  volumes  which  contained  the  records  of  their 
religion.  The  language  in  which  those  volumes  principally 
existed  at  present,  the  Latin,  had  insensibly  become  a  dead 
language  ；  even  the  arts  of  writing  and  reading  had  gra- 
dually declined,  and  existed  only  in  the  possession  of  a 
few.  But,  though  this  withholding  of  the  key  of  know* 
ledge  from  the  public  at'  large  was  at  first  accidatital,  the 
clergy  were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  advantage  in  it. 
While  the  sacred  writings  vrtte  accessible  to  all,  every  man 
was  in  some  measure  his  own  priest.  Now  the  clergy 
had  every  thing  in  their  power.  They  might  teach 
whatever  they  pleased,  or  was  best  adapted  to  their  in- 
terests, Wthout  fear  of  contradiction.  All  astonishment, 
all  mysteries,  all  menace,  were  at  their  disposal  ；  and,  as 
far  as  the  hopes  of  heaven  and  the  fears  of  damnation  had 
influence  upon  mankind ,  their  empire  was  unbounded  and 
absolute. 

No  two  things  could  be  more  forcibly  contrasted  than 
the  reli^on  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church-  and  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament :  the  one  all  pomp  and  decoration, 
a  gigantic  system  of  policy,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen,  stretching  its  mighty  arms  over  all  Christian  states^ 
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CHAP,  terrifying  the  people,  and  dictating  to  their  rulers  ；  the 
XLVI'  other  humble,  naked  and  undowered,  its  teachers  without 
1380.  a  roof  to  cover  them,  and  its  temper  spiritual  and  abstracted 
from  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  sublunary 
scene.  The  vulgar  may,  no  doubt,  be  so  trained  as  to  find 
in  every  thing  what  their  instructors  dictate,  to  overlook 
contradictions,  and  to  receive  all  absurdities  as  infallible 
truth.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
they  should  be  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  writ- 
ings which  are  thus  to  be  distorted,  and  that  the  sounds 
should  be  familiar  before  the  sense  can  become  a  subject 
of  enquiry.  The  sacred  writings  were  now  new  to  the 
Christian  flock  of  the  English  pale;  and,  illustrated  by 
the  commentaries  of  Wicliffe  and  his  associates,  would 
not  slide  upon  the  ear  so  quietly,  without  impression  and 
animadversion,  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done.  • 
Eiertions of       The  prcaching  of  Wicliffe  and  his  coadjutors  was  one 

Wicliflfe  and    .  ^  °  •  *' 

hif  associates,  mcessaiit  labour,  unacquainted  with  either  rest  or  fatigue. 
They  passed  from  parish  to  parish  and  from  county  to 
county,  every  where  instructing,  informing  and  exhorting 
all  who  would  listen  to  their  discourses.  They  were  dad, 
we  are  told,  in  the  coarsest  attire,  and  travelled  barefoot  ； 
circumstances  designed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  holy 
simplicity  of  the  doctrines  they  taught.  Men  came  to  mock 
them  ；  but  went  away  struck  to  the  hear"  overawed,  hum- 
bled and  converted.  It  is  notorious  what  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Methodistical  teachers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    But  the  preachers  of  reformation  at  the  time  of 
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which  we  treat,  were  of  a  totally  different  class.  They  were  CHAP, 

J  XLVI 

masters  of  all  the  zeal  and  popular  declamatory  vein  of  their 盲  善' 
successors.  Their  zeal  however  was  a  deeper  and  more  1380* 
vigorous  principle,  as  being  combined  with  strong  original 
powers  of  mind.  At  the  same  time  that  they  arrested  the 
attention  and  commanded  the  passions,  of  the  vulgar,  they 
challcfnged  the  most  refined  to  the  contest  ；  and  it  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  no  one  was  found  able  to  cope 
with  them  in  the  field  of  argumentation.  Though  the 
multitude  are  not  qualified  to  be  direct  judges  of  the  higher 
powers  of  intellect,  and  though  they  are  often  made  the 
dupes  of  loquacious  effrontery,  yet  there  is  something  in 
true  genius  and  sterling  merit  which,  when  skilfully  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpose,  will  produce  a  more  powerful  and 
extraordinary  effect  even  upon  them,  than  ignorant  assur- 
ance can  ever  reach. 

Wkliflfe's  translation  of  the  Bible  appears  to  have  been 


•  1381 

published  in  the  year  1380*:  the  following  year  witnessed  comrow";  rf 
a  new  assault  made  by  him  upon  the  established  church  ； 
it  was  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  dogma  in  the  history  of 
human  opinions  ；  teaching  that  the  bread  which  is  eaten 
and  the  wine  which  ia.  drunk  under  certain  circumstances,, 
are  neither  bread  nor  wine,  but  are  strictly,  literally  and 
substantially,  the  flesh  of  the  body  of  the  man  Jesua 
Christ,  and  the  blood  which  he  shed  on  the  cross.  Other 
mysteries  may  contain  in  them  contradictions  not  less  direct 
than  this  ；  but  a  doctrine  which  thus  openly  opposes  the 
evidence  of  almost  every  one  of  our  senses,  has  something  ia 


Lewk,  Cbap«  V.  Woodf  au)  ann* 
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CHAP,  it  .which  demanded  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and 
XLVL    efironteiy  Xh^n  any  of  these  to  gain  it  admission  into 
i38h    the  cxeed  of  mankind.    Yet  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  my- 
$tery  of  faith,  that,  when  once  it  has  obtained  reception, 
the  more  gross  and  absurd  it  is，  the  more  strenuously 
it  is  embcaced,  as  aflfording  a  sublimer  exercise  for  the 
imagination,  and  a  more  striking  opportunity  for  the 
ex,ertion  of  religious  humility  and  submission.  We  might 
feincy  that  this,  being  a  merely  theoretical  proposition, 
would  excite  little  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  its  advocates. 
But  the  clergy  understood  their  interests  better.  This 
has  always,  and  justly,  been  regarded  as  a  coraer-'Stone 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ；  the  great  triumph  of 
£sdth,  the  xest  of  a  truly  pious  disposition  in  its  adherents. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  pride  of  human 
understanding  to  be  subdued  at  the  footstool  of  the  church. 
The  iRomish  hierarchy  well  knew,  that  he  who  had 
once  in  a  truly  devout  temper  received  thie  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  might  be  considered  as  a  pupil  well 
disciplined  and  prepared  to  become  a  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  religious  supeiiors.    The  con- 
sideration however  which  made  this'  doctrine  dear  to 
the  Romish  clergy,  and  fastened  it  upon  the  affections 
of  the  multitude,  had  no  chanus  for  WiclifFe.    He  came 
with  a  severe  eye  to  spy  out  abuses  ；  and  what  spoke 
only  to  the  heart,  and  excited  a  tumult  of  pious  emotions, 
met  with  no  quarter  from  him.    He  was,  as  we  have 
already  s^d,  in  temper  a  puritan  j  and  tibat  poedcal  and 
impassioned  colouring  which  changes  as  it  were  the  £u:e 
of  nature,  and  causes  objects  to  take  their  hue  less  from 
the  mechanical  refraction  of  njs  than  from  the  feelings  of 
the  spectator,  had  no  place  in  hi^  cceed.    Wicliflfe  un- 
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doubtedly  in  no  instance  more  clearly  proved  the  depth  of  CHAP. 
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his  views,  than  in  selecting  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  •■ 


the  church  which  had  passed  unquestioned  for  ages,  as  the  i^si. 
topic  of  his  concluding  and  decisive  assault.    The  choice 
which  he  now  made  was  perhaps  the  main  spring  of  the 
reformation  which  took  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  ；  but  it  vas  too  strong  an  experiment  for  the  time  at 
which  it  was  made.  The  university  of  Oxford  had  hitherto 
supported  Wicliffe  in  all  his  trials  ；  it  was  considered  as  the 
very  focus  of  heresy  ；  but  the  attack  which  he  made  upon 
a  mystery  so  sacred  and  sublime  began  to  startle  even  his 
brethren  of  the  university.  A  decree,  condemning  the  doo  wM^e  op. 
trines  which  he  began  to  propagate  respecting  the  sacrament  '^^^^^Jj^ 
of  the  eucharist,  and  forbidding  their  further  dissemination,  unWenity. 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chancellor,  and  twelve  of 
the  doctors,  of  the  university      The  chancellor  imme^ 
diately  repaired  with  this  instrument  to  the  school  in  which 
WiclifiFe  was  expounding  and  maintaining  his  thesis  upon 
the  subject,  and  notified  to  him  the  determination  of  his 
superiors.  The  reformer  was  at  first  somewhat  astonished  ； 
but,  recovering  himself,  he,  in  reply  to  what  he  had  heard, 
defied  this  officer  or  'any  of  his  assistants  to  answer  his 
arguments.  The  chancellor,  having  performed  the  busineaa' 
upon  which  he  came,  departed  in  silence  \ 


»  Wood,  ad  ann.  The  name  of  the  chancellor  was  William  de  Berton,  $•  T.  P. 
It  was  not  till  tbe  middle  of  the  8iiie«nth  century  tint  the  custom  wai  intmhuscd 
of  choosing  some  person  of  distinguished  rank  to  bear  the  appellation  of  chancellor 
of  the  university,  while  the  ecclesiastic  who  discharged  the  ^cdinary  functions  of 
the  office  bore  the  name  of  vice-chancellor.  Wood,  Fasti,  apud  Antiq.  Oxon* 
Spehnan,  Canalk,  ad  imm 
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upon  Mm,  signified'  his  intention  to  appeal 

Amiit^w'the  dendcal  superiors  to  the  king'.  Some  of  h 
-reproached  him  with  a  confession  of  the  we 
cause,  in  thus  referring  the  question  to  a  secu 
and  owning  that  he  could  find  no  support  in 
the  church:  But  in  reality  he  was  only  foil 
consequences  of  his  own  principle.  The  aut 
. pope  he  disclaimed,  and  he  knew  it  was  aga! 
great  question  had  been  a^tated  respecting  th 
bishops  to  interpose  their  jurisdiction  m  tl 
and  Wiclifie  was  far  from  boDg  willii^,  by 
them,  to  compromise  the  priTile|;e8  of  the  b 
he  was  a.  member. 

^^'oflte^  .    It  was  the  purpose  of  the  r^ormer  to  subin 
^ofc"'  to  the  king  in  parliament.    He  knew  what 
band  of  adherents  he  had  in  England,  and  he 
to  have  his  cause  tried  in  the  face  of  the  natio 
the  monkish  historian,  assures  us,  that  at  thi 
ever  met  two  men  in  the  highway,  would 
one  of  them  to  be  a  Lollard  K  Meanwhile, 
senuble  that  the  present  was  a  great  crius 
sdtution  erf"  the  church  of  England,  and  that  it 
to  solicit  support  from  every  quarter  from  w: 
obtain  it.    He  therefore  privately  applied  t  一 
Castille,  to  whose  patronage  he  had  already  been  so  deeply 
udUniiuri.  indebted,  for  his  support  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
answer  he  recaved  was  a  most  unwelcome  one  ；  John  of 
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Gaunt  advised  him  to  withdraw  from  these  thorny  and 
dangerous  contentions,  and  publicly  to.  avow  his  sub- 
mission to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  K 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  was  the  motive  which 
influenced  the  king  of  Castille  in  the  present  instance. 
His  own  situation  was  materially  altered  from  what  it 
had  been  when  he  so  manfully  stood  forth  in  the  cause 
of  reformation.  His  political  power  was  little  ；  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle  were  many.  The 
churchmen  of  the  time  had  convinced  him  how  deep  and 
unrelenting  was  their  animosity  ：  he  had  just  suffered  in 
the  most  essential,  and  the  tenderest  points,  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  Wat  Tyler's  insurgents,  and  the  mysterious  and 
distressing  hostilities  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ；  and 
he  perhaps  foresaw  the  still  blacker  storm  which  was  pre- 
paring to  overwhelm  him.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  would 
not  be  wonderful  if  he  resolved  to  engage  himself  no 
further  in  the  troubled  sea  of  political  warfare,  or  became 
convinced  that,  however  jetninent  was  .his  station,  he  could 
be  of  little  real  service  to  the  man  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  patronage^ 

Another  motive  which,  it  may  be,  influenced  the  king  of 
Castille's  proceeding  on  this  occasion,  was  consideration  for 
his  nephew.  We  have  seen  how  uniformly  loyalty  was  in 
his  breast  one  of  his  main  principles  of  conduct.  Richard 
is  said  to  have  been  at  first  no  enemy  to  Wicliffe  ；.  he 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  graced  him  with  his  royal 
favour Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia  had  embraced  the 
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CHAP,  principles  of  the  reformer,  and,  however  she  might  abstain 
from  publicly  interfering  in  his  behalf,  •  appears  constantly 
1382，  to  have  adhered  to  his  party Under  these  circumstances, 
it  seemed  a  very  doubtful  point  whether  the  court  might 
not  openly  take  up  his  cause.  What  would  then  have 
been  the  situation  of  the  young  and  unthinking  sovereign  ？ 
The  whole  power  of  the  clergy  would  from  that  moment 
have  become  marshalled  against  him.  His  prospects  and 
his  fortune  were  sufficiently  critical  without  this  addition. 
He  made  himself  enemies  by  his  extravagance,  enemies  by 
the  prodigal  bounties  which  he  heaped  upon  odious  favour* 
ites,  and  enemies  by  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he 
entered  into  their  resentments  and  conspiracies.  By  pa- 
tronising Wicliffe  he  might  bring  upon  himself  sudden 
and  irretrievable  ruin  ；  he  was  not  a  prince  qualified  to 
effect  a  great  and  beneficial  revolution,  or  to  operate  a 
salutary  change  in  any  of  the  national  establishments. 
John  of  Gaunt,  anxious  for  his  welfare,  and  that  he  might 
not  embark  in  a  perilous  enterprise  which  could  not  come 
to  good,  perhaps  advised  him  to  stand  neuter  in  the  great 
struggle  that  impended  ；  and  set  him  the  example. 
3.  the  extreme  It  is  possible  also  that  the  king  of  Castille  was  himself 
Wicliffe  pro-  Startled  by  Wicliflfe's  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
which  John  of  eucharist.  He  is  said,  in  speaking  afterward  of  Wicliffc's 
diwpprov'f  sentiments  upon  that  subject,  to  have  treated  them  with 
o"?;:;:w'  considerable  asperity  as  a  doctrine  of  devils  。•  We  find 
Chaucer  also,  in  his  Testament  of  Love    written  after 
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this  time,  expressing  himself  with  reverence  of  the  belief  chap. 
of  the  real  presence.    A  fixed  principle  of  infidelity  was  ^LVI' 
extremely  rare  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  minds  of  "82" 
mankind  had  been  too  thoroughly  subdued  under  the 
empire  of  the  church  :  they  could  indulge  perhaps  in  a  con- 
vivial jest  or  a  gay  satire  upon  things  they  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  sacred  ；  but  they  could  not  sustain  this  pro 雌 
faneness  in  the  prospect  of  death,  nor  had  the  firmness  to 
digest  it  into  an  argumentative  system.    Nothing  would 
seem  more  shocking  in  the  judgment  of  a  serious  believer 
of  that  age,  than  to  tell  him  that  that  which  he  had  wor- 
shipped as  a  God  was  only  a  mouldy  crust  ； .  and  we  ought 
rather  to  be  surprised  that  Wicliffe  found  so  many  followers 
in  hi8  innovation,  than  that  many  regarded  it  as  the  excess 
of  impiety. 

Lastly,  John  of  Gaunt,  as  we  before  remarked,  €m -  orofpoiiqr, 
braced  the  cause  of  Wicliffe  in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman. 
He  saw  how  much  the  incroachments  of  the  church  of 
Rome  had  trenched  upon  the  integrity  of  the  English 
government,  and  he  deemed  it  an  object  worthy  of  his 
efforts  to  repel  and  put  an  end  to  these  incroachments. 
Perhaps  too  he  felt  that  the  tyranny  of  the  church  had 
been  hostile  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  intellect  ；  and,  as 
a  friend  of  literature,  he  desired  its  reform.  Yet,  as  a 
statesman,  he  might  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
too  sacred  to  be  disturbed.  Religion  is  nothing,  if  it  stop 
at  a  theoretical  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  certain  pro- 
positions. It  must  become  a  vital  principle,  it  must  affect 
the  heart  and  act  upon  the  passions,  before  it  can  greatly 
modify  the  character  of  man  in  society.  Hence  John  of 
Gaunt  might  infer  the  necessity  of  discountenancing  aD 
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CHAP,  attempt  to  strip  it  of  its  ornaments  and  its  poetical  cha - 
:XLVt.    racter,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  affair  of  the  under- 
standing. 

The  conduct  of  John  of  Gaunt  however  on  this  occasion 
was  conformable  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life.'  Though 
he  withdrew  from  the  party  of  the  reformers,  he  was  no 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  persecutions  which  were  carried 
on  against  them.    He  undertook  to  be  the  moderator 
between  contending  factions,  and  to  repress  the  excesses  of 
intolerant  zeal.    In  particular,  the  industrious  and  elegant 
cultivators  of  science  and  intellect  were  always  sure  of  his 
friendship.    Dr.  Nicholas  Hereford,  the  most  refined  and 
virtuous  of  the  adherents  of  Wicliffe,  is  said  to  have 
" escaped  the  bitterness  of  death  q"  through  the  interposition 
of  the  king  of  Castille  ；  and  even  William  de  Swinderby, 
who  seems  to  have  been  merely  an  unfortunate  maniac,  and 
who,  being  cited  by  Bokyngham  bishop  of  Lincolii  to 
appear  before  him  in  his  cathedral,  was  adjudged  to  be 
" fit  fuel  for  the  fire  \"  owed  his  life  to  the  accidental 
arrival  of  the  same  prince,  who  held  among  his  •  various 
and  extensive  possessions  the  lordship  of  the  castle  of 
Lincoln.    No  Englishman  was  put  to  death  for  heresy 
during  the  life  of  the  king  of  Castille. 

Wicliffe  was  not  discouraged  by  the  repulse  he  received 
from  his  former  patron.  He  had  been  animated  by  the 
favour  of  so  important  a  personage  ；  but,  if  that  were  with- 
drawn, he  thought  he  might  still  rely  upon  the  extensive 
party  he  had  formed  among  the  nobility  and  the  nation  at 
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large.    He  therefore  prosecuted  his  appeal,  and  submitted  CHAP. 


XLVI. 


1382* 
Courtcney  suc- 
ceeds CO  the 
primacy. 


hiS'  cause  to  the  ensuing  parliament 

An  event  in  the  mean  time  had  occurred  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  issue  of  this  affair.  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
late  insurrection :  and  Courteney  bishop  of  London  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  had  ever  been  a  most 
strenuous  adversary  to  these  ecclesiastical  innovators.  Sud- 
bury, though  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  was  of  so  mild 
and  liberal  a  temper,  as  to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  im* 
putation  of  secretly  favouring  the  reformer.  But  Courteney 
vras  bold  and  enterprising,  fond  of  authority,  and  disf 
dainful  of  eyery  obstacle  which  might  restrain  him  in  what 
he  deemed  the  wholsome  use  of  it.  He  deplored  the 
long  impunity  of  the  men  who  were  rapidly  undermining 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  institutions  and  bringing 
religion  itself  into  disgrace  and  contempt,  and  resolved 
that  the  first  year  of  hia  primacy  should  be  distinguished 
.by  the  suppression  of  their  daring  assaults* 

He  is  8£dd  to  have  been  restrained  for  a  short  time  from  Council  held  at 
commencing  his  operations,  by  a  scruple  exactly  conform-  in j  FrUn. 
able  to  that  high  sense  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  was 
the  regulating  principle  of  his  conduct.  He  was  elected  arch- 
bishop in  September  1381  *,  but  it  was  not  till  the  May  of 
the  present  y^ar  that  he  received  from  Urban  VI.  the  pall, 
•the  symbol  of  the  pope's  confirming  him  in  his  office 【• 
Immediately  after  thi$,  he  summoned  an  extraordinaiy  con- 
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CHAP,  vocation  of  the  church  to  meet  in  the  convent  of  the 
虹 VI'  Preaching  Friars  at  London,  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of 
Wicliffe  and  his  followers  Here  twenty-four  propositions, 
imputed  to  Wicliffe,  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  assembly;  and  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  pronounce 
some  .of  them  heretical,  and  others  erroneous. 

It  happened,  while  these  propositions  were  under  ex- 
amination, that  the  house  in  which  the  assembly  sat  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  so  violent  that  in 
Kent  it  is  said  to  have  thrown  down  churches  Some 
of  the  more  timid  members,  appalled  at  this  phenomenon, 
insinuated  in  murmurs  that  it  ought  to  be  'considered  ad 
a  token  that  God  was  displeased  with  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Courteney  however  rose  in 
the  midst  of  the  commotion  with  a  grave  and  animated 
countenance,  and  rebuked  their  scruples,  observing  that 
the  earthquake  ought  rather  to  be  interpreted  as  a  divine 
signification  of  the  downfal  of  heresy,  and  the  purging  the 
kingdom  of  pestilential  errors  \  Wicliffe,  though  thus 
formidably  attacked,  and  though  he  was  now  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  showed  that  his  spirit  was  not  subdued,  and 
amused  himself  with  ridiculing  the  measures  adopted  by 
this  body,  which  he  called  "  the  Counsayle  of  Freres  in 
London  with  the  Herydene,"  or  hurricane 乙 

Such  measures  having  been  adopted  in  this  assembly^ 
the  judgment  of  the  archbishop  suggested,  a  bill  was  im- 
mediately after  brought  into  parliament  *,  doubtless  at  his 


ParKamcDtary 
bill  against 
heresf. 
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toes,  at  the  requisition  of  the  bishops,  to  apprehend  the   

preachers  of  heresy,  and  their  favourers  and  abettors,  and  *382. 
to  hold  them  in  strong  prison  till  they  should  be  justified 
according  to  the  law  and  reason  of  holy  church.    This  ―""  by  the 

o  /  commons. 

bill  did  not  pass  the  commons  *.  It  is  sufficiently  remark - 
able  however  that,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  it  was 
entered  as  law  upon  the  records  ；  and  that,  though  the 
commons  in  the  following  parliament  remonstrated  against 
the  fraud,  declaring  that  it  was  never  their  intention  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  prelates  further  than  their  ancestora 
had  done 氣, yet  this  bill,  which  never  had  any  legal  au- 
thority, remains  to  the  present  day  on  the  statute-book  \. 

Courteney,  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  compul-  ^^^^5[^J|[[,"{^- 
sory  measures,  resolved  not  to  leave  these  determinations  S^v*,^. 
in  church  and  state  a  dead  letter,  as  his  predecessor  had  done. 
Oxford  had  long  been  considered  as  the  focus  of  heresy; 
The  chancellor  indeed  of  the  preceding  year  had  taken 
some  measures  against  Wicliffe  ；  but  he  was  now  out  of  °^SI^c2o?* 
office,  and  his  successor  [Dr.  Robert  Rigge],  as  well  as  the 
majoriKy  of  the  members  of  the  university,  were  favourable 
to  the  reformer.  Courteney  wrote  to  this  officer,  requiring 
him  to  silence  one  of  the  professors  who  was  an  adherent 
of  Wicliflfe  c  ；  but  the  chancellor,  under  pretence  that  the 
archbishop  had  ho  jurisdiction  in  the  university,  declined 
obeying  the  requisition.    Courteney  summoned  Rigge  to  " 
appear  before  him  in  London  y  and  the  chancellor  found  it 
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necessary  to  comply.    He  however  again  rebelled,  znd 
again  was  brought  up  to  the  metropolis.    The  archbishop 
also  summoned  before  him  the  principal  Oxford  teachers 
of  the  new  doctrines,  and  proposed  to  them  the  alternative 
of  recantation  or  imprisonment;  to  the  former  of  which 
they  are  said  to  have  submitted  :  not  at  first  indeed  ；  for  it 
appears  from  the  ecclesiastical  records,  that,  of  the  three 
heretics,  Hereford,  Repyndon  and  Ashton,  cited  before 
archbishop  Courteney  at  an  adjourned  sitting  of  the  con" 
vocation  at  the  Preaching  Fpiars,  on  the  twentieth  of  June* 
the  two  former  returned  modified  answers  concerning  the 
doctrines  in  debate,  which  were  declared  to  be  unsati«* 
factory  ；  and  the  last  replied  in  a  style  of  buffoonery,  ex- 
pressive of  the  contempt  he  entertained  for  the  primate's 
authority  and  character     Courteney  further  obtained  from 
the  king,  who,  imm^ersed  in  the  pleasures  procured  for  him 
by  his  favourites,  was  willing  by  this  sacrifice  to  procure  the 
toleration  of  the  church  to  his  irregularities,  letters  patent 
addressed  to  the  university,  requiring  them^  within  seven 
days  from  the  receipt  of  this  injunction,  to  banish  Wicliflfe 
and  his  adherents  from  Oxford,  and  to  suppress  all  books 
and  writings  favourable  to  the  new  heresy  %  Letters  patent 
were  also  addressed  to  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  au- 
thorising them  forthwith  to  arrest  all  who  should  maintai& 
privately  or  publicly  the  propositions  condemned  at  the 
Preaching  Friars,  and  to  detain  them  ia  prison  till  they 
should  have  repented  of  their  heresies  \  Lastly,  Courteney 
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held  a  convocation  of  hU  clergy  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide  near  Oxford,  where  he 
again  obtained  an  al>juratioa  of  their  errors  from  those 
professors  and  others  who  had  before  complied  with  that 
requisition  in  London  、  The  resiilf  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings  of  the  zealous  primate  was,  that  the  voice  of  heresy 
was  no  more  publicly  heard  in  the  university. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  who  were  and  who  were  not 
the  recanting  parties  6n  this  occasion.  By  the  monkish 
histoHans  Wicliffe  is  represiited  as  having  been  one.  But 
this  id  by  no  means  certain.  Knighton,  one  of  these  his- 
torians, has  inserted  a  paper,  which  he  calls  a  recantation 
written  by  Wicliffe  j  but  this  paper,  instead  of  being  what 
it  is  styled,  affirms  in  the  most  express  terms  the  new 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  real  presence.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  be  was  offered  the  alternative  of  re- 
tiring to  his  living  of  Lutterworth,  where  we  know  that 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  survived  his  expulsion 
•from  Oxford  only  two  years.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers^  of  the  new  doctrines  appear  to  have  recanted. 
The  different  fate  of  the  two  -who  after  Wicliffe  were  the 
most  considerable.  Dr.  Nicholas  Hereford  and  Dr.  Philip 
Repyndon,  is  sufficiently  memorable.  Hereford  obstinately 
refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  but  at  length  consented  to 
shut  himself  up  in  a  convent  of  Carmelite  Friars,  where 
he  died  Repyndon  made  a  full  and  ample  recantation, 
and  in  process  of  time  became  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and  a 
zealous  persecutor  of  the  Lollards  \ 
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C  H  A  P.      Hume  reproaches  these  early  English  reformers,  that 

"^        暴  攀拳  1% 

they  "  seem  not  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 


impitedpuiii-  martyrdom  It  is  curious  to  observe  a  man  distinguished 
！ by  his  indifference  to  all  religion,  and  of  a  temper  clearly 
pacific  and  unenterprising,  joining  the  vulgar  cry  on  this 
occasion.  What  satisfaction  ought  it  to  afford  to  ad 
historian  or  a  reader  of  history,  to  find  that  the  man  who 
extorted  our  admiration  during  life,  at  last  perished  by  an 
ignominious  and  tormenting  death  ？  But,  putting  this  out 
of  the  question,  let  us  enquire  into  the  conduct  which  it 
becomes  the  reformer  himself,  actuated  by  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  to  adopt  in  this  alternative.  We  admire, 
and  justly,  the  spirit  of  the  persecuted  individual  who 
flinches  not  an  atom  before  his  tormentors,  and  refuses  to 
qualify  by  a  single  syllable  what  he  once  maintained  as 
important  truth  ；  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  the 
wisdom  and  moral  rectitude  of  his  conduct.  Death,  in- 
flicted by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  decree  the  execution 
of  the  most  profligate  and  noxious  members  of  the  com- 
munity, will  always  to  the  general  eye  appear  ignominious. 
The  man  who  is  thus  rudely  thrust  out  from  the  roll  of  ex- 
istence, will  long  be  pursued  with  invective  and  evil  tongues 
after  he  is  no  more.  Why  should  he  submit  to  this,  if 
he  can  avoid  it  ?  It  is  well  for  the  poor  suffering  indi- 
vidual if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  his  death  will  be  a 
source  of  glory  and  usefulness.  But  after  all,  the  serenity 
with  which  he  submits  to  tortures  is  no  argument.  This 
has  as  often  been  seen  in  the  cause  of  error  as  of  truth  : 
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and  it  is  to  be  wished  in  every  point  of  view  that  this  mode  CHAP, 
of  persuading  bystanders  to  embrace  or  reject  opinions  ^LVI* 
could  be  totally  proscribed.  If  he  be,  which  the  notion  of  1382； 
martyrdom  implies,  a  lover  of  virtue  and  of  mankind,  surely 
his  life,  though  compelled  to  silence  upon  certain  topics, 
will  be  more  beneficial  than  his  death*  Plainly  and  directly 
speaking,  it  is  only  the  destruction  of  persons  uncommonly 
perverse  and  depraved  from  which  we  should  expect  ad- 
vantage to  mankind.  Why  should  he  put  himself  upon  a 
level  with  these  ？  I  ought  not  to  sign  a  paper  containing 
sentiments  opposite  to  my  own,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money 
or  an  office  ；  but  I  would  as  willingly  do  this  at  the  re， 
quisition  of  a  chief  justice  as  of  a  highwayman,  if,  while 
he  grasps  the  paper  in  one  hand,  he  presents  a  halter  or  a 
pistol  with  the  other.  The  man  who  acts  thus  toward 
me  I  regard  as  a  ruffian,  and  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
temporising  to  a  certain  degree  with  a  person  of  that  sort 
Nothing  ought  to  be  refused  by  me  when  death  is  the 
alternative  of  refusal,  except  that  which  would  go  destroy 
my  character  and  honour  as  to  make  the  further  prolong- 
ation of  my  life  a  burthen  and  a  curse. 

This,  which  Hume  and  others  have  treated  as  a  reproach  co«m«ndtrioo 

'  ^  of  Wiclifie. 

to  the  reformers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  perhaps  an 
additional  proof  of  the  genius  of  WicIifFe.  No  humane  per- 
son c#n  contemplate  the  fires  which  were  afterward  lighted 
in  Smithfield  but  with  inexpressible  horror  ；  and,  if  Wic- 
liffe  by  his  inode  of  proceeding  postponed  those  accursed 
scenes  for  twenty  years,  he  is  in  so  doing  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  every  friend  of  man.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
party  of  the  Lollards  perished  through  the  sobriety  of 
Wicliffe.    We  might  have  found,  if  Wicliffe  had  acted 
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Otherwise,  the  persecutions  of  the  fourteenth  century  more 
barbarous  and  sanguinary  than  those  which  afterward  took 
place  in  the  sixteenth.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible, 
if  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  religion  had  acted  with 
moderation,  yielding  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  storm  but 
never  sacrificing  the  smallest  particle  of  inward  principle 
and  resolution,  that  the  human  mind  might  have  broken 
its  shackles  in  peace,  and  that  the  day  of  truth  might  have 
risen  unpreceded  by  those  fierce  and  dreadful  tempests 
which  actually  ushered  in  the  morn  ？ 

In  religious  innovation,  as  in  almost  all  critical  postures 
of  human  affairs,  there  is  much  of  good  and  much  of  eviK 
The  literature  and  the  mind  of  Europe  are  and  long  will 
be  deeply  indebted  to  Wicliffe,  and  to  John  of  Gaunt  his 
patron.  They  were  eminent  instruments  in  removing  that 
night  and  torpor  in  which  we  had  so  long  been  involved. 
But  there  is  a  stem  and  a  rugged  character  in  reformation, 
particularly  religious  reformation,  which  we  must  de- 
plore, while  we  love  the  general  result.  History  informs 
us,  and  we  might  easily  have  concluded  that  it  was 
so,  that  Wicliffe  and  his  confederates  were  copious  in 
their  abuse  of  all  preachers  who  were  not  of  their 
sect  ；  styling  them  false  brethren,  imps  of  Satan,  and 
warning  their  foHowers  to  give  no  ear  to  their  doc- 
trines* Sarcasm  and  invective,  stirring  up  the  angry 
passions  of  mankind,  have  almost  always  been  the  re- 
sources of  innovators.  We  read  of  an  instance  in  which 
two  of  the  preachers,  being  at  a  loss  for  wood  to  boU 
their  provisions,  chanced  upon  a  wooden  image  of  St. 
Catharine  ；  and,  chopping  it  in  pieces,  jocosely  re- 
marked that  Providence  must  have  been  concerned  in 
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sending  them  so  seasonable  a  supply  K  They  familiarly  CHAP, 
styled  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  (one  of  the  shrines  most  ？ LVI: 
in  honour  among  the  ancient  English)  the  Witch  of  Wal-  1382. 
singham  ^.  There  is  kn  internal  evidence  in  this  phrase, 
which  may  well  guarantee  to  us  that  it  was  not  the  in 垂 
vention  of  their  calumniators.  But  the  tendency  of  sucH 
licentious  language  must  have  been,  to  shock  the  pious 
and  the  worthy,  and  to  overturn  the  principles  of  the 
weak  and  unstable.  With  the  unenlightened  and  unthink- 
ing part  of  mankind,  the  whole  circle  of  moral  principles 
is  bound  together.  They  are  fastened  upon  them  by 
education,  and  confirmed  by  habit.  Things  sacred  in 
themselves,  are  not  sacred  in  their  eyes  from  an  intrinsic 
claim,  but  as  connected  with  time  and  place,  with  outward 
ceremonies  and  solemn  observances.  It  is  only  a  virtue 
founded  in  principle,  and  nurtured  in  the  genial  soil  of  a 
well  ordered  mind,  that  will  survive  unhurt,  when  the 
prejudices  upon  which  it  used  to  lean  for  support  are  no 
more*  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that  Wiclifie 
and  his  partisans  did  much  of  at  least  temporary  mischieE 
They  disturbed  the  visions  and  poetic  forms  of  morality 
and  religion.  They  offended  the  pious  ；  they  sapped  the 
virtues  of  the  unsteady  j  and  they  introduced  a  general 
Bpirk  of  grossness  and  illiberal  sarcasm.  We  ought  not  to 
wonder  that  they  had  many  enemies,  nor  to  believe  that 
ill!  who  persecuted  them  were  actuated  by  a  despotic  temper 
or  by  sordid  motives. 

Knighton,  to  whose  history  we  have  had  repeated  oe-  Temper  of 

John  of 
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casioh  to  refer,  has  introduced,  influenced  perhaps  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  king  of  Castille  withdrawing  his 
patronage  from  Widiffe!,  some  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  character  of  that  prince,  which,  as  having  probably 
a  connection  with  the  sentiments  of  the  reformer,  cannot 
be  more  properly  introduced  than  in  this  place.  He  calls 
John  of  Gaunt  "  the  pious  duke :"  and  then  proceeds, 
" Let  no  man  wonder  that  I  mention  him  by  this  appel- 
lation. He  is  well  entitled  to  it,  since,  in  all  his  trials, 
the  adversities  he  suffered,  and  the  injuries  which  were 
maliciously  heaped  upon  him,  he  sought  no  revenge,  and 
gave  no  instructions  for  that  purpose  to  persbns  who  would 
readily  have  executed  his  commands,  but  cheerfully  for- 
gave every  one  who  asked  his  forgiveness.  In  one  instance^, 
the  q)artmeut  in  which  his  plate  was  laid  up  was  found  to 
have  suffered  repeated  depredations  from  certain  of  hia 
servants  or  dependents,  and,  the  malefactors  being  detected, 
the  officers  of  his  establishment  to  whom  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  times  the  local  administration  of  justice 
belonged,  proposed  to  execute  summary  justice  upon  them  ； 
but  he  forbade  them  to  proceed,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
consent  that  any  man  should  be  put  to  death  for  his  goods, 
and  ordering  that  the  offenders  should  be  dismissed,  an 
oath  being  first  exacted  from  them  that  they  should  wholly 
abstain  from  the  family  and  palace  of  the  king,  from  his  own， 
and  from  those  of  his  brothers."    Be  it  observed,  that  this 


1  Knighton  was  also  resident  at  Leicester,  a  taTourite  retreat  of  the  king  of 
Castille,  and  from  that  accident  was  likely  to  know  more  of  his  dispositions^ 
and  habits  than  the  herd  of  hb  conteroporaiy  bigots  and  8laiidei;er8, . 
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18  the  man  whom  several  of  his  contemporaries  jreptesented  CHAP 
as  possessed  with  an  unbridled  ambition,  not  hesitating  to  紅 vi' 
employ  poison  as  the  means  for  obtaining  his  ends,  and 
indulging  in  the  most  brutal  excesses  j  and  that  these 
calumnies  have  been  delivered  from  hand  to  hand  by  all 
the  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  times  and  trans- 
actions in  which  he  was  concerned  °. 

I  will  add  here  an  anecdote  of  John  of  Gaunt,  more  Anecdote, 
private  and  familiar  in  its  nature  than  has  ordinarily  been 
preserved  of  persons  living  at  so  remote  a  period.  "  There 
is,"  says  my  author,  "  in  the  parish  of  Ratby  in  Lei- 
cestershire a  meadow  adjoining  to  the  road  from  Market* 
Bosworth  to  Leicester.  Before  the  fields  were  iixclosed^ 
this  meadow  belonged  to  several  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
parish.  The  custom  was,  to  mow  their  several  allotmeDts 
on  a  certain  day,  called 《 the  meadow-mowing.'  When 
the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  the  remaining  part  was 
spent  in  wrestlings,  foot-balls,  cudgel-playing,  and  other 
athletic  exercises  ；  and  the  evening  with  music  and  dancing 
on  a  small  eminence  in  one  part  of  the  meadow.  It  hap- 
pened, in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  or 


" Even  I.owthy  who  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  king 
of  Castillc  the  better  to  justify  the  intemperance  and  indecorum  of  hifl  own  hero, 
confesses  [Sect*  V.]  immediately  on  mentioning  the.  accession  of  Richard  U,  that 
" he  must  now  have  relinquished  his  designs  upon  the  crown,  if  he  ever  really 
entertained  them."  A  strange  time  to  have  abjured  so  criminal  a  purpose  :  when 
his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  who  were  most  capable  of  repressing  his  unlawful 
ambition,  were  dead  ；  when  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  long  mi- 
nority, and  was  in  reality  without  an  administration  ；  and  when  it  was  first  distracted 
by  a  most  fearful  aaarchj,  and  afterward,  through  the  prodigal  and  disgracdiii 
xneasures  pursued,  totally  weaned  from  all  attachment  to  iu  soveve^o. 
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the  beginning  of  that  of  Richard  II,  that  John  of  Gaim" 
duke  of  Lancaster  and  earl  of  Leicester,  passed  by  the 
meadow  on  his  way  to  Leicester,  where  he  then  kept  his 
court,  on  the  day  of  the  Meadow-Mowing,  attended 
only  by  one  servant.     Observing  mirth  and  festivity,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  asked  the  cause  of  their 
diversion.    They  answered,  that  they  had  been  mowing 
the  meadow  according  to  ancient  custom,  which  was  called 
Ramsdale.    Having  joined  them  in  their  diversions,  he 
was  80  well  pleased  with  their  innocent  pastimes,  that, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  he  told  them,  if  they  would  meet 
him  at  Leicester,  at  such  a  time  and  place  which  he  ap- 
pointed, he  would  give  to  each  of  them  an  ewe  to  his  ram、 
and  a  wetker,  whose  grassy  fleece  should  annually,  when 
sold,  produce  them  a  plentiful  repast.    There  was  a  con- 
sultation Immediately  held :  some  said  it  was  only  a  joke  ； 
others  that  they  were  determined  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter.     Accordingly,  about  fifteen  persons  set  out  for 
Leicester,  and  went  to  the  appointed  place,  where  they 
found  the  duke,  who  informed  them  that,  if  they  would 
keep  certain  articles,  he  would  give  to  each  of  them  a  piece 
or  parcel  of  land,  situated  in  a  meadow  in  the  parish  of 
Enderby,  adjoining  to  the  river  Soar,  in  the  same  county, 
containing  by  measure  half  an  acre  {seven  or  eight  acres 
in  all),  for  each  man's  private  use,  to  be  called  the  eues  ； 
also  another  piece,  about  five  yards  wide  and  fifty  or  ^ixty 
yards  long,  for  each,  to  be  called  the  boots  [profits,  over- 
plus] : and  would  likewise  give  to  them  a  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  for  their  general  use,  containing  about  two  acres, 
and  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  river  Soar  (which  in  a 
rainy  season  is  said  to  *  wash  the  wether's  breech,),  to  be 
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called  the  wether  ；  the  grass  crop  to  be  sold  annually  at  chap, 
Enderby  on  Whit-Monday  to  the  best  bidder,  the  profits  ^LVI* 
(which  of  late  years  have  amounted  to  ^.  4)  to  defray  the  1382, 
expences  of  an  annual  feast  on  that  day.    The  conditions 
of  the  feast  are  these :  the  company  is  to  breakfast  in 
Leicester,  at  any  inn  they  shall  think  proper,  upon  a 
calj^ S' beady  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  served  up  in 
a  platter  as  one  of  their  dishes  at  dinner :  the  pro- 
prietors are  to  bind  their  hats  with  a  small  silk  lace,  tagged 
at  the  ends  with  silver,  and  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  grass 
from  the  wether  ；  they  are  to  ride  in  procession  to  the  high 
cross  in  Leicester,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  St.  Mary,s 
Church,  which  is  to  be  decorated  with  flowers  ；  a  ser- 
mon is  there  to  be  preached  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital 
founded  by  the  good  duke  Henry,  father  of  the  princess  , 
Blanche  ；  and,  when  the  service  is  over,  the  clergyman 
shall  recite  the  deed  conveying  this  gift  of  land,  the  com- 
pany shall  return  to  their  mn  to  dinner,  and  the  day  shall 
close  with  mirth  and  festivity 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  picture  more  interesting  than 
this,  to  a  mind  not  so  much  lost  in  fafse  refinement  as  to 
despise  the  genuine  and  natural  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  It  was  gaiety  and  honest  good  humour  that  first  Ih 
this  instance  called  forth  the  liberality  of  John  of  Gaunt 
The  titular  king  felt  that  he  was  a  man,  and  the  cheerly 
and  pleasant  sentiments  of  his  nature  boiled  over  at  the 
view  of  human  happiness.  He  felt  a  prouder,  or  a  more 
inbred,  tranquillity  at  the  sight  of  living  beings  with 
whom  he  could  fraternise,  than  at  feeling  himself  lord 


Tfarosby,  Supplementary  Volume  to  Views  in. Leicestershire :  art.  Ratby. 
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Of  shadowy  forests,  with  gay  champaigns  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-skirted  meads  \ 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  this  ancient  baron  neighboured 
to  a  throne,  in  his  accidental  acts  of  beneficence  as  he 
rode  forth  from  his  venerable  battlements,  at  one  time 
adding  to  and  entailing  upon  future  times  the  festivity  of 
a  circle  of  honest  rustics,  and  at  another  saving  an  ill- 
fated  heretic  from  the  flames  lighted  up  for  his  destruction 
by  the  votaries  of  superstition. 

It  becomes,  however,  the  sobriety  of  historical  disquisition 
to  distinguish  here,  and,  while  we  are  pleased  with  the 
human  feelings  of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  acknowledge  that  he 
might  have  been  more  equitable  and  more  virtuous.  He 
was  adding  to  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  the  more  robust 
and  independent  members  of  the  community  ；  but  he  was 
not  acting  the  part  of  a  man  who  bore  in  mind  the  shackled 
powers  of  intellect  and  usefulness  he  was  enabled  to  enlarge, 
who  benevolently  recollected  the  scenes  of  private  and  un- 
obtrusive woe  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve,  who  thought 
of  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  the  prisoner,  the  sons  of  in- 
dulgence and  ease  whom  ill  fortune  had  cast  forth  to  want;, 
and  the  maimed  and  the  cripple  incapacitated  to  earn  the 
means  of  subsistence.  His  jest  of  a  calf^s^Aeady  a  wether, 
and  an  ewe^  was  not  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of  fancy  ； 
dnd  there  was  more  good-humour  and  convivial  spirit,  than 
principle  and  a  digested  and  systematical  philanthropy,  in 
the  act  we  have  recited. 


Shakespear  :  Le^r,  Act  I. 
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POEMS  TENDING  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  £CCL£SIASTICAI, 
REFORMATION.— VISIONS  OF  FIERCE  PLOWMAN, 


Suppoaiticiout 
whtingi  of 
Chaucer  m 
fiivour  of 
th«  doctrinei 


The  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  Wicliffe,  and  the  CHAP. 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  were  aaxious  to  pre89 
the  venerable  name  of  Chaucer  into  their  cause*  It  ap* 
peared  no  very  strained  hypothesis  to  state  the  poet  as  a 
Lollard.  He  and  Wicliffe  were  protected  by  the  same 
patroai;  and  he  had  in  early  life  translated  the  RomoH  dt 
la  Rose^  a  poem  aatiriaing  the  pretensions  of  the 
dicant  orders  in  a  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  patriarch 
reformer*  But  -  our  ancestors,  not  satisfied  wkh  such 
tokens  of  apparent  coincidence  between  these  eminent 
geniuses,  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  public  as  Chaucer's 
certain  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  written  to  promote 
the  direct  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  on  the 
model  of  Wicliffe.  This  was  easily  done.  Anonymous 
pieces  of  literature  belonging  to  this  remote  period,  par- 
ticularly of  the  poetical  class,  readers  were  apt^  even  when 
they  had  no  particular  purpose  to  serve,  to  ascribe  gra- 
tuitously to  an  author  so  celebrated,  and  so  much  in  their 
recollection,  as  Chaucer.    Of  this  sort  are  the  majority  of 
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the  pieces  which  Stow  in  his  edition  has  added  to  the 
works  of  our  author.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  prose 
declamation  against  the  abuses  of  the  church,  entitled  Jack 
Upland  、  has  been  attributed  to  Chaucer.  In  the  same 
manner  an  additional  article  became  foisted  into  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  called  the  Plowmans  Tale ，•  Even  a  further 
composition  in  a  similat  spirit  was  assigned  to  Chaucer, 
entitled  the  Pilgrimes  Tale  %  which  bears  internal  marks 
of  having  been  written  later  than  the  year  1536**.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  one  of  these  pieces  was  really 
composed  by  him.  Both  in  language  and  sentiments  they 
appear  to  belong  to  a  later  period'  Chaucer,  though  an 
enemy  to  the  artifices  and  insincerity  of  the  friars,  and 
perhaps  personally  the  friend  of  Wicliffe,  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  enlisted  himself  in  the  party  of  the  Lollards. 
In  the  Testament  of  Love,  he  expresses  his  belief  in  the 
real  presence  j  and,  in  the  discourse  of  the  Person  [Parson], 
with  which  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  concluded,  be  de- 
claims with  great  emphasis  for  the  utility  of  auricular 
confession. 

The  mention  of  the  Plowmans  Tale  naturally  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  a  work  of  no  small  merit,  certainly 
the  production  of  the  age  of  Chaucer,  entitled  the  Visions 
^iS^frthw'  of  Pierce  Plowman.    It  is  probable  that  the  Tale  just 
SnS^S^jf!  mentioned,  and  another  ancient  poem,  entitled  Pierce  the 

cd  churchy 
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Pierce  Plow- 
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•  First  printed  by  Speght  in  the  edition  of  1602.  See  Tyrwhit,  Introd.  to 
Glossary.  - 

>  First  printed  In  the  edition  of 量 54 么 

•  Speght,  Additions  to  the  Life  of  Chaucer  ：  his  books. 

•  Tyrvbitf  Preface^  note  e« 
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Plowmana  Crede,  derived  their  nam^  from  the  popularity  CHAP, 
which  attended  upon  these  ancient  allegories.    Another,  ^i^ssm 
honour  of  the  highest  class  which  the  Visions  of  Pierce  "b^s^ww. 
Plowman  may  boast,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  Epilogue  to  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  where,  addressing  his  book,  he  says. 

Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  Tityrus  his  stile, 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Ploughman  plaid  awhile  ； 

Tityrus  being  certainly  an  appellation  bestowed  by  Spenser 
upon  Chaucer  %  and  afterward  from  him  adopted  by 
Milton  \  There  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  this  appelktion, 
as  having  been  chosen  by  Virgil,  who  appears,  from  the 
First  Book  of  the  House  of  Fame,  to  have  been  Chau - 
cer's  favourite  classic.  Mr.  Tyrwhit  indeed  has  thrown  out 
an  insinuation  that,  in  the  second  line  of  the  above  couplet, 
Spenser  does  not  refer  to  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman^ 
but  to  the  Plowmans  Tale  falsely  attributed  to  Chaucer  ； 
and  gives  this  ingenious  reason  for  his  opinion,  "  that  the 
author  of  the  Visions  in  no  instance  speaks  of  himself  aa 
a  Ploughman,"  and  that,  if  Spenser  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  - 
injustice  and  absurdity  in  "  putting  the  author  of  the 
Plowman's  Tale  on  the  same  footing  with  Chaucer,  this 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  compliance  with 
the  taste  of  his  age  But  the  whole  of  this  remark  is 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  whose  delight  it  is  to  strip 


«  Shephetd^  Calendiir,  Eebnuuy,  June,  December  ^  and  Colin  Clout  is  Come 
Home  Ag^,  toit. 

f  Maosus,  Yer.  54.  «  Introd^to  CviL        note  S^, 
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ancient  anecdote  and  record  of  every  thing  which  caii 
Kader  them-  interesting  to  the  imagination.  Spemer,  who 
was  no  antiquarian,  needs  not  be  imagined  more  accurate 
than'  Walton,  who  was  an  antiquarian,  and  who  naturally 
construes  the  line  above  quoted  as  referring  to  the  more 
eminent  poet  ^.  Not  to  mention  that,  if  we  regard  the 
word  "  Ploughman"  in  the  quotation  as  the  name  of  a 
poem,  and  interpret  "  plaid"  in  the  sense  of  "  piped*'  or 
" sung,"  there  will  be  no  inaccuracy  imputable  to  the 
passage.  The  writer  of  the  Visions  is  a  "  Pilgrim  ；"  for  it  is 
among  his  wanderings  in  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcester- 
sUre,  that,  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  falls  asleep,  and  sees 
the  scenes  and  personages  he  has  described  to  his  reader. 
If  Spenser  had  "  complied  with  the  taste  of  his  age,"  he 
would  have  spoken  of  the  author  of  the  Plowmans  Talc 
not  as  the  competitor  of  Chaucer,  but  as  being  Chaucer 
himself.  But,  in  reality,  the  sufirage  of  a  poet  to  the 
merits  of  a  brother  poet  is  one  of  those  things  which  in 
literature  should  be  regarded  as  most  sacred,  and  which 
has  perhaps  scarcely  been  profaned  but  in  the  case  of 
friendship  or  cUentship  to  a  living  bard. 

The  date  of  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman  seems 
capable  of  being  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  author 
speaks  of  the  siege  of  Calais  as  a  recent  event  、  and  repre- 
sents Mede  [or  Venality],  one  of  his  allegorical  personages, 
as  declaring  that,  if  her  advice  had  been  listened  to,  the 
conquest  of  France  would  have  been  completed  、  Con- 
sci^ce  ia-Fetum  reproaches  Mede  with  having  caused  the 


k  ObBerratioiM  on  Spmer,  S^ct.  IV, 
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^eiith  of  the  Jdng's  father     a  remark  obviously  applicable  CHAR 

to  the  catastrophe  of  Edward  II*    In  another  part  of  the   

poem.  Reason  is  introduced  taking  her  9eat  between  the 
king  and  his  son  * :  the  Black  Prince  therefore  was  now 
pc^ular.  The  siege  of  Calais  belongs  to  the  year  134/  ； 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  happened  in  1356 :  the  siege  of 
Calais  would  not  have  been  mentioned  as  the  last  me^^ 
morable  public  event,  if  the  battle  of  Poitiers  had  already 
occurred.  The  above  declaration  of  Mede  also  implies  that 
die  prosecution  of  the  war  was  now  suspended  ；  and  it 
was  suspended  for  eight  years  by  a  truce,  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  poem  of  Pierce  Plowman  was  produced  in  this  inter- 
val. We  may  further  with  sufficient  probability  regard  die 
following  lines  as  tending  to  fix  the  period  in  which  the 
work  wa9  written. 

In  date  of  our  *  dryght,  in  a  drye  Apriell, 

A  thousande  and  thrc  hundred^  twy se  tircnty  and  ten, 

My  wafers  "  ther  wer  "geisen,  whan  Chicester  was  mair^ 

An  allusion  which  occurs  to  "  the  pestilence-time  as 
recent  [the  great  plague  of  London  occurred  in  1349]  may 
also  serve  to  confirm  this  interpretation. 

The  author  of  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman  is  said  to  Name  and  m. 

feuioo  of 
their  author. 


k  Passus  III.  1  Passus  IV.  "  lord.  Sax.  "  forti,  tfaei. 

•  scarce,  uncommon.  Geason,  Spenser.   In  other  words,  it  was  a  year  of  deMh. 

p  Passus  Xin.  According  to  Stow  (Survey  of  London  ；  temporal  goverament), 
John  of  Chichester  was  mayor  of  London  in  1859  and  1869.  Stow,  in  his  Annals, 
who,  as  well  as  Wood,  calls  the  author  of  the  poem  John  MaWemei  ascribes  the. 
Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman  to  the  year  1S42. 

, Pasaus  X, 
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have  been  Robert  Langlaad a  pri^t  ■  (Wood  sajs  a 
monk  born  at  Mortimer's  •  Cleobury  in  the  county  of 
Salop  \  and  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford 〜  It  has 
since  been  observed  that  the  only  indication  of  the  author's 
name  occurring  in  the  poem  is  that  he  is  repeatedly  spokea 
of  by  the  prsenomen  of  William.  This  remark  however 
ought  not  to  be  cohsidered  as  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  evidence  of  Crowley,,  the  ancient  editor :  nothing  is 
more  common  than  a  confusion  of  Christian  names  in 
speaking  of  remote  and.  undistinguished  persons ；  and 
Crowley  perhaps,  recollecting  imperfectly  the  information 
he  had  •  received,  felt  an  unconscious  preference  to  the 
Christian  name  he  himself  bore  \  Let  lis  not,  without 
adequate  reason,  deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
believing  that  we  possess  some  individual  kiiowledge,  re- 
specting the  persons  who  awaken  our  partiality  and  are 
entitled  to  our  gratitude 

. V   .  一. - 

' Preface  to  Robert  Crowley's  edition,  1550.      •  Bale,  Cent.  VI,  Chap,  xxxrii. 
*  Wood,  Antiq,  Oxon.  Lib.  11，  Collegium  OrideDae :  scriptores. 
■  Wood,  ubi  wapnu    Stavr,  A.  D. 

曹 In  the  printed  editions  there  is  a  hemistich,  "  Sonne,  sifpest  tfaou  ？"  whtc)i» 
in  the  Harleian  (No.  2376)  and  Cotton  (Vespasian,  B.  16)  manuscripts,  standi 
" Will  [or  Wiliaiti],  slepest  thou  ？，，  If  this  is  an  intentional  variation  in  the 
editions,  and  not  arising  from  a  difierence  of  copies,  the  change  of  the  Chrbtian 
name  cannot  be  accounted  for  firom  the  motive  assigned  in  the  text. 

' Crowley  docs  not  express  himself  like  a  person  speaking  at  haaard  respecting 
the  author  of  the  i>oeni.  "  Being  dcsyerous/'  says  he,  "  to  knowe  the  name  of 
•the  autoureof  this  most  worthy  worke  (gentle  reader)  and  the  tyme  of  the  writjage 
of  the  same :  I  did  not  oncly  gather  together  fucbe  aunciente  coppies  I、 could 
come  by,  but  also  consult'auch  men  as  I  knew  to  be  more  exercised  in  the  studie  of 
antiquities,  then  I  myselfe  have  beiu  •  And  by  some  of  them  I  have  learned  that 
the  autour  was  nained  Roberte  langelande,  a  Shropthere  man,  borne  in  Cleybirie^ 
about  viii  miles  from  Malverne  hiiles.'* 
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The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowmah  are  * diyide4  in  the  9j^^P. 
printed  editions  into  twenty  Passus  of  Cantos;  in  two 

-  -  -  *  Plan  of  tboi 

Old  and  perfect  manuscnpts '  in  the  British  Museum,  the  work, 
divisions  amount  to  twenty-three.  In  number  of  verses 
however,  calculating  from  the  pages  and  the  number  of 
lines  in  a  page,  the  printed  copies  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  the  manuscript.  The  plan  of  the  poem  is  extremely 
miscellaneous  ；  several  of  the  cantos  having  very  little  coa- 
nectioa  with  each  other.  The  object  may  be  defined  to 
be  a  satire  upon  the  vices  of  almost  every  profession^  but 
particularly  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
absurdities  of  superstition  *.  The  personages  of  the  poetn 
are  Med"  Conscience,  Simony,  Theology,  Covetise,  Hun， 
ger.  Sloth,  Wit,  Study,  &c.  Separately  from  the  question 
of  poetical  merit  exhibited  in  the  work,  it  will  be  8eea 
from  the  plan,  that  it  possesses  a  high  value^  as  comprising 
a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  fourteenth  century  through 
almost  every  class  into  which  society  was  divided. 

After  a  variety  of  unconnected  scenes,  the  author  at 
length  meets  with  Thought,  by  whom  he  is  introduced  to 

Do-better  and  Do-best,  three  persons  Qonceming  whom  he 
was  making  very  anxious  enquiry.  Their  dwelling,  when 
explained^  appears  to  be  in  a  castle,  made  by  Kind  [or 
Nature],  and  composed  of  the  four  elements.  This  castle 
is  the  human  body.    Kind  has  closed  craftily  within  it  a 


' Ms.  Cotton.  Vespasian.  B.  l5.   The  divisions  are  the  same  in  Ms*  Harloian 
No.  2876. 
•  WartoDy  Vol.  I,  Sect.  yiii. 
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C  H  A  P.  paramour  whom  he  loves,  called  Aninuu  Sir  Do-well  is 
xiWH'  the  guardian  of  the  castle  ；  and  Do-better,  his  daughter, 
the  lady's  principal  attendant :  Do-best  is  over  both,  and 
whatever  he  bids  must  be  done.  The  constable  of  the 
castle  and  keeper  of  the  watch,  is  sir  Inwit,  assisted  by 
five  fair  sons,  sir  See-well^  and  Say  well,  and  Hear-well, 
with  sir  Work-well,  a  *  wighty  man  of  strength,  and  sir 
Godfrey  Go-well.  In  this  place,  the  poem  is  divided  in 
the  Cotton  and  Harleian  manuscripts,  with  the  notice, 
Explicit  Visio  Willi  de  Petro  Phukman,  and,  immediately 
after,  Hie  incipit  Visio  ejusdem  Willi  de  Dowel  [Do- well]. 
The  poem  is  divided  in  these  copies  into  the  vision  of  Piera 
Plouhman  in  ten  Passus,  the  Vi?ion  of  Dowel  in  seven 
Passus,  of  Debet  in  four  Passus,  and  of  Dobest  in  two 
Passiw,  makintg  in  all  twenty- three.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  performance.  Antichrist  is  introduced,  whose  banner 
18  born«  by  Pride,  and  who  is  welcomed  into  a  monastery 
with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  solemn  congratulatory 
procession  of  all  the  monks  marching  out  to  receive  hinu 
This  personage  at  length  lays  siege  to  the  strong-hold  of 
Conscience,  assisted  by  seven  giants,  who  are  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  ；  and  the  assault  is  led  by  Sloth,  who  has 
under  him  a  battalion  of  more  than  a  thousand  priests. 

The  delineation  of  the  person  of  Covetise  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  talent  for  descriptive  poetiy. 


specimens. 

Covetousness 
described. 


And  then  came  Covetis,  can  I  him  not  discrive: 
So  hungerly  and  hollowe,  so  sternely  he  lok'd  : 


廳 active. 
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He  was  *  bitile-brow'd  and  •  baberlypp'd  also. 
With  two  blered  ey6n,  as  a  blinde  hagge  ； 
And  as  a  letliren  purse  lolled  his  chekes, 
d  Well  syder  than  his  chyn,  they  shever,d  for  cplde  ； 
And,  as    bound  man  of  his  bacon,  his  herd  was'bidrauled: 
With  a  '  hode  on  his  heade,  and  a  lousy  hatte  above  ； 
And  in  a  tawny  ^  teberd,  of  twelve  winter  age, 
Al  to  torne,  and  '  baudye,  and  full  of  lyce  crepinge,— 
k  But  if  that  a  louse  could  have  lepen  the  better. 
She  had  not  walkt  on  the  *  weltc,  so  was  it  thred  bare. 

Passus  V. 

The  speech  of  Envy,  who  comes  to  be  shrived  by  a  con-  speeA  of 
fessor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  spirit  and  discrimination,  to 
any  specimen  of  poetry  in  the  English  language. 

I  wold  be  shriv ，！ 1,  quod  this  shrew,  if  I  for  shame 
durst— 

I  have  a  neyghbour  nye  nie,  I  have  "  noyed  hyip  ofte, 
And  made  his  fredd  his  foe  •  through  my  false  tong  ； 
His  grace  and  hig  good  happes  grev'th  me  full  sore. 
Betwene  many  and  many  I  make  debate  oft. 
That  both  lyfe  and  。  lyme  is  lost "  through  my  spech. 
And,  when  I  mete  him  in  market  that  I  most  bate, 
I  P  hals6  him  hendlech  as  I  his  frend  were  ； 


b  beetle-browedj  haying  pijDjecting  brows.  •  driwl-lipped,  from  5aver,  F&» 

•  Hanging  lower.    Percy,  VoK  II,  Glofisaiy. 

•  a  servipg-man,  a  predial  slave,  eating  fat  bacon.         '  bedriveled* 

•  hood.  ^  cloak.  *  dirty.  lyrwhiL 

k  But  seems  here  used  in  the  sense  of  Add,  And.   See  Dimstont  of  Puilcy* 
1  seWage.  講 annoyed. 

' tbora,  Mss.  This  word  in  Pierce  Plowman  b  perhaps  always  a  diasjUaUe^  r 

•  limb.  '  embrace  him  oourteoiuly* 

VOL,  II.  3  O 
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For  he  is  doughtier  then  I,  I  dare  do  none  otlier, — 

And  had  I  mas  try  and  might,  God'  wot  my  wyll  ！ 

And,  whan  I  come  to  the^'kirke,  and  shuld  knele  to  the  'rode, 

And  pray  for  the  people,  as  the  priest  teacheth, 

For  pilgiimes,  and  for  palmers,  and  for  al  the  people  after, 

Than  I  cry  on  my  knees.  Thou,  Christ,  gcve  him  sorow, 

That  bare  away  my  •  bole,  and  my  *  brok6  shete  ！ 

Away  from  the  aulter  then  turne  I  mine  eyen, 

And  behold^  how  Elen  hath  a  new  coate  ； 

I  wysh  that  'twere  mine,  with  al  the  webbe  after. 

And  at  mens  "  lesing  I  laughS,  *  that  mine  herte  aketh  ； 

And  for  their  winning  I  wepe  and  'wel^  the  tyme  : 

For  whoso  hath  more  than  I,  that  angreth  me  sore. 

And  thus  I  ly  ve  '  loveles,  like  a "  lyther  dogge, 

That  al  my  body  ^  bolneth  for  bytter  of  my  gall  : 

I  c  might  not  eaten  many  yeres  as  a  man  ought : 

^  May  no  suger  ne  no  6wet6  thing  swag6  the  swelling, 

Ne  no  ^diapenidion  drive  it  from  my  herte. 

Nether  shrift,  nether  shame,  but  ^  shraping  of  mi  maw. 

Passus  V. 


Lsmgland  imi, 
tated  by 
Chaucer, 


There  is  much  humour  in  the  passage  in  which  Mede  is 
described  performing  her  shrift  ；  and  Chaucer  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  eye  in  his  Somp- 
noures  Tale  \  though  he  has  heightened  the  satire  with 
many  additional  circumstances  of  comic  and  picturesque 
imagination. 


, church.  '  rood,  cross,  crucifix*  膽 bowl, 

n  losing.         *  till.         7  wail.         *  nnloruig. 
*  swells.         *  have  not.         *  No  sugar,  nor  &c,  can. 
' this  word  seems  to  mean  cramming.    It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  glotsaries. 
， Warton,  Vol.  I,  Sect:  VIII. 


*  torn  sheet, 
vicious,  cuwt* 
cathartic. 
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Th»n  came  thet  a  confessor,  cop，d  as  a  friar  ；.  CHAP. 
To  Med6  the  mayd  he  *  mellud  thesrwordes,  XLVII, 
And  sayd  full  softly,  in  '  shrift  as  it  were : 
Though  k  lewd  men  and  lern'd  men  had  lien  by  *  the  bothe. 
And  Falsenes  had  yfoul,d  the  this  fifty  wynter, 
I  shall  •  assoyle  the  my  selfe  for  a  *  seme  of  whete. 
And  。  ah  be  thy  p  bedman,  and  beare  wel  thy  message 
Amongest  knight 豸 s  and  clerk6s  conscience  to  turne. 

Then  Mede  for  her  misdeeds  to  that  mann6  kneled. 
And  shrove  her  of  her  s  shroudnes,  shameles  I  trow. 
Told  him  a  tale,  and  toke  him  a  '  noble  ' 
For  to  be  her  bedman,  and  her  •  broker  also* 

Than  he  "  assoyVd  her  *  sone,  and  "  sithen  he  sayde : 
We  have  a  window  in  working,  wil  *  set  ^s  ful  high  ； 
Woldest  thou  glase  the  gable,  and  grave  therin  thi  name, 
7  Seker  shoulde  thy  soule  be  heaven  to  have. 

•  Wyst  I  that,  quod  the  woman,  I  would  not  spare 
For  to  be  your  frcnde,  fryer,  and  fayl6  you  never  ； 
I  shal  cover  your  kyrke,  your  cloisture  •  do  maken. 
Wallas  do  whyten,  and  wyndowes  do  glasen, 
Do  paynteu  and  portraye,  and  pay  for  the  makyng, 
That  every  *  segge  shal  say,  I  am  sister  of  your  house. 

Passus  III. 

The  following  passage  has  deservedly  been  pointed  out  by  unxan. 
by  preceding  commentators,  not  only  as  possessing  un- 


forti  honied,  uttered  in  a  wlieedlmg,  affected  roice.         *  i,  e.  secretlf. 
ignorant,  unlearned.  '  thee.  瞧 absolre. 

seam,  a  measure  contiuning  eight  bushels.  •  abob 

beadaman,  a  man  employed  in  praying  for  another.         *  shrewdness* 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence*         •  bawd.         '  soon,         ■  afterwaid, 
make  vs  famous.  ^  Secure,  certain.  ■  Kn^» 

cause  to  be  made*  .  *  bencb,  riige,  Fx* 
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*  i.  e.  Nature  then  heard  the  prayer  of  Conscience.  The  planets  were  con- 
ceiTed  to  be  the  sources  of  diseafle. 

*  forrayers,  foragers.  •  heart-aches. 

t  Rhadegia,  piles.    See  the  old  English  books  of  medicine. 

*  roj/nj^Mscief  Cotton  Ma,  from  roigneux,  rogneux,  Fr.  eating,  gnawing :  tcaUei, 
leprosy. 

k  selected,  marked  out  for  destruction^  as  to  prick  for  shcrifi :  prated,  prejei 
upon :  poUeSf  catalogues^  a  muster-roll. 

*  Hm,  Fa.  help  ！  ^  luxuriously.  *  each  keep  (preaenre)  his  own  life  ！ 
" did*         "  detcikd  the  leaders  of  the  enemy's  force.         •  boaiy. 

' van*  q  ruiaed.  hurt* 


c  H  A  P.  common  energy  and  sublimity,  but  as  having  pteroably 

XLVII. 


lazar-house. 

c  Kynd  Conscience  tho  beard,  and  came  out  of  the  planetts^ 

And  sent  forth  his  ^  forriours.  Fevers  and  fluxes, 

Cogh^s  and  *  cardiacles,  cramp^s  and  toth  aches, 

Reumes  and  f  radgondes  and  »  raynous  scalles, 

By\is  and  botches  and  burnynge  agues,  • 

Freneses  and  foule  evill,  foragers  of  Kinde, 

Hadden  ^  pricked  and  prai6d  poUes  of  the  people. 

That  largely  a  legion  losten  their  lives  sone. 

There  was  "  *  Harow  ！  and  helpe  ！  here  commeth  Kinde, 

With  Death  that  is  dreadeful,  to  undone  us  all!" 

The  lord  that  lyv'th  "  after  lust  tho  aloude  cried 

After  Confort,  a  knight,  to  come  and  bear  his  banner. 

Alarme  ！  alarme  ！  quod  that  lord,  *  ech  lyfe  kepe  his  own  I 

And  than  met  these  men  :  theyr  minstrels  "  myght  pype. 

And  they r  heraudes  of  armes  "had  descrived lordes* 

Ag6  the  •  hoore  he  was  in  the  p  vaw-ward 

And  bare  the  banner  before  Death  ；  by  right  be  it  claim 'd : 

Kynd6  came  after,  with  many  kene  sores. 

As  pock6s  atid  pestilences,  and  much  people  ^  shent 
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So  Kiad  through  corraptions  kill-  ful  many  : 
Death  came  drivynge  after,  and  all  to  dust '  pashed 
Kyng6s  and  •  Kaysers,  knight6s  and  popes. 

Passus  XX 

The  passage  alluded  to  in  Milton  is  this  : 

Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear，d,  sad,  noisom^  dark  ： 
A  lazar-house  it  seem'd,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased  ；  all  maladies 
Of  gastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture  ；  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony  ；  all  feaverous  kinds  ； 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs  ； 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer  ；  cholic  pangs  ； 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholyi 
And  moon-struck  madness  ；  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide- wasting  pestilence; 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas^  and  joint-racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing  !  deep  the  groans  ！  Despair 
Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch : 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  ；  but  delay'd  to  strike. 

PARADISE  LOST,  BOOK  XI,  VCF.  477» 

The  versification  of  the  Visiona  of  Pierce  Plowman  is  venSfiatkm 
considerably  different  from  any  which  has  been  used  for  ^^^^ 
some  centuries  in  the  English  language.    It  has  been 
decided  by  the  critics,  that  "  the  verses  of  this  author  «re 

■ 國| 圍闘 -I 圍纖 ■■  I 圍 ■  ».   ■■ 圃1—   ■  I  —————————— 
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' dashed,  with  the  paw,  or  hoof. 

•  Cmm.  In  the  Harleian  Ms.  this  line  stands 

KiDg|6i  and  knij^tes'l  kajsayserles  aod  popes  j 
nearer  to  the  aoapestic  meamm  Iban  the  verae  in  the  text. 
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CHAP/  not  distinguished  from  prose,  either  by  a  determinate 
'子 LV"'  number  of  syllables,  or  by  rhyme,  or  indeed  by  any  ether 
Its  aiutentkNu  apparent  test,  except  the  studied  recurrence  of  the  same 
letter  three  times  in  each  line  ；  a  contrivance  which  we 
should  not  suspect  of  producing  much  harmony,  but  to 
which  (as  Crowley,  the  original  editor  of  the  poem,  justly 
observes)  even  a  modern  ear  will  gradually  become  ao 
customed  ？， 

This  appears  to  me  a  mistake  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  Dryden  has  committed,  when,  speaking  of  Chaucer's 
versification,  he  has  ridiculed  the  opinion  of  "  him  who 
published  the  last  edition  "，"  that,  *  altho  in  divers  places 
Chaucer's  verses  may  seem  to  us  to  stand  of  unequal 
measures,  yet  a  skilful  reader,  that  can  scan  them  in  their 
nature,  shall  find  it  otherwise/  Dryden  represents  this 
its  a  decision  "  not  worth  confuting  ；  an  error  of  so 
gross  and  obvious  a  nature,  as,  in  every  thing  but  matters 
of  faith  and  revelation,  common  sense  will  teach  us  to 
reject  The  judgment  of  that  editor  is  however  now 
established  beyond  confutation  ；  nor  would  it  perhaps  be 
less  easy  to  vindicate  the  versification  of  Langland,  than 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  and  others  have  found  it  to  establish  the 
harmony  of  Chaucer's  poems.  , . 

lu  amimtk  It  has  verv  truly  been  said  that  the  scheme  of  versification 
in  Pierce  Plowman,  when  regular  and  complete,  is  required 
to  cpntajin  three  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter  :  it 
might,  I  believe,  have  been  added  that  two  of  these  words 
are  ia  that  case  always  to  be  found  in  the  first  hemistich,  and 


' Ellis,  Specimen  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  VoL  I,  Chap.  Vl.    See  also 
Tyrwhit,  Essay,  note  57  j  and  Percy,  Reliques^  Vol.  II,  Book  III,  Introduction. 
" Edition,  1687,  Preface.  «  Pi«face  to  Fables. 
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one  in  the  last.  It  would  have  been  surprising  however,  as  chap. 

*  •  XLiVII 

the  CnticB  have  jusdy  remarked,  if  verses,  having  no  other  ' 
principle  of  structure  than  this  alliteration,  should  "  produce 
much  harmony."  But  it  will  probably  be  found  on  examin- 
ation, that  the  verses  of  Langland  are  properly  anapestic,  or 
consisting  of  four  feet  of  three  syllables  each,  the  last  syllable 
of  each  foot  receiving  the  emphasis  ；  with  scarcely  more 
deviation  from  the  regularity  of  this  scheme  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  approved  modem  writers  by  whom  it  is 
employed.  Sometimes  a  foot,  particularly  the  first,  consists 
of  one  short  syllable  and  one  long,  and  is  an  iambic  ；  some- 
times it  consists  of  three  short  syllables  and  one  long  ；  and 
sometimes,  the  beat,  or  emphasis,  falling  upon  the  first  8yl* 
lable  of  the  verse,  this  single  syllable  rapresents  a  foot :  but 
to  irregularities  of  this  nature  English  poetry,  in  almost 
every  age,  has  been  accustomed*  There  are  also  verses  which 
it  items  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  scheme  of  harmony  ； 
but  that  by  no  means  proves  any  thing  against  the  rythmical 
measure  and  scansion  of  the  test.  The  difficulty  of  form- 
ing our  proQUQciatipn  so  as  constantly  to  produce  the 
intended  harmony,  will  not  be  greater  in  Langland  than  in 
Chaucer  ；  and  the  recollection  of  their,  respective  laws  of 
versification  will  often  assist  us,  in  the  one  and  the  other, 
to  correct  the  perversions  of  transcribers •  It  has  truly 
been  observed  \  in  opposition  to  Warton,  that  the  al- 
literation of  Langland  is  no  more  a  restraint  upon  the 
poet's  fancy  than  rhyme  ；  or  indeed  than  perhaps  any  oxha 
well  concocted  scheme  of  verBification  :  and  it  will '  pro* 
bably  be  seen  in  the  last  result,  that  the  verses  of  Pierce 
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Its  popular!  y 
uith  the 
Lollards  and 
Protestants. 


CHAP.  Plowman's  Visions  are  little  less  skilfully  modelled  to  a 
XLm'    certain  law  of  harmony  than  the  verses  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Langland,  if  the  chronology  we  kave  assigned  to  hi* 
writings  be  just,  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of 
WiclifFe.  His  censures  of  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  exceed  in  boldness  those  of  all  preceding  de- 
claimers.  He  has  even  delivered  what  may  be  trailed 
prophecies  of  the  history  of  the  reformation,  which  have 
excited  the  greatest  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  modem 
readers.  He  was  however  on  the  whole  probably  a  sound 
Catholic,  and  would  have  felt  great  indignation  and  horror 
at  the  peremptory  proceedings  of  Wicliffe  and  his  fol* 
lowers.  Meanwhile  the  fate  of  his  poetry  became  united 
with  the  fate  of  the  Lollards.  With  them  his  work  was  a 
favourite  companion  and  relaxation.  His  genius  was  their 
boast  J  his  satire  their  conflation :  they  felt  secure  that 
they  could  not  be  worthy  objects  of  contempt,  while 
saHies  so  pregnant  with  imagination,  with  energy,  ^ith  all 
that  the  English  language  coukl  boast  of  most  excellent, 
were  in  agreement  with  thenu  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholics  regarded  Langland  with  horror  ；  if  the  author 
had  lived  to  a  later  period,  they  would  probably,  in  spite  of 
the  eminence  of  his  attainments,  have,  without  compunction, 
coa^gned  him  to  the  flames.  The  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  of  a  later  age  revived  the  expiring  reputation  of 
Pierce  Plowman,  and  perused  his  lucubrations  with  transr 
port  ；  they  were  proud  to  find  sentiments  with  which  they 
were  reproached  as  modern,  clothed  in  so  ancient,  so 
venerable,  and  so  splendid  a  form.  The  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  the  martyrs  of  patriotism  and  religion*  were  alike 
loud  in  their  applauses  of  the  Plowman  j  and  the  taste  of 
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die  age  taught  men  that  they  could  not  ofl^  a  m6re  chap. 
honourable  oblation  to  the  merits  of  Chaucer,  than  by  肚 VIL 
representing  him,  with  or  without  the  strictneas  of  cvi 一 
deuce,  as  the  fellow*labourer  of  Langland. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Visions  of  Rerce  campm^  of 
Plowman  were  written  during  the  eight  years  truce  from  chwM. 
1 to  1  Sis.  Chaucer  was  already  a  poet  He  had  written 
his  Court  of  Love,  and  was  probably  at  this  time  em- 
ployed in  writing  his  Troilus  and  Creseide.  Langltnd 
dierefbre  stands  on  much  higher  ground  in  point  of  ati-' 
tiquity  than  Gower,  who  is  not  known  to  have  written 
English  vene  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  IL 
At  the  period  when  LangUnd,8  poem  was  jet  new  to  the  Th^gfaiMr 
ears  of  his  countrTmen,  he  might  place  himself  proudly 
upon  an  equality  with  his  more  famous  and  fortunate  con  一 
temporary.  Hb  verafication^  when  best  illustrated  and  tin* 
derstood,  will  probably  be  found  not  altogether  w  sweet  and 
mellifluoiu  as  that  of  Chaucer  ；  though  periiapa  no  teasoii 
can  be  assignefl,  independently  of  the  habit  to  which  our  east 
are  formed,  whj  the  aUitentiTe  initials  employed  by  Laag» 
land  should  not  be  as  respectable  a  concomitant  of  poetical 
conceptions,  as  that  chiming  of  similar  terminations  which 
is  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  rhyme*  Chaucer's 
thoughts  are  more  refined  than  those  of  Langland  ；  he  wis 
a  closer  observer  of  human  nature,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  the  softer  pasaiom,  and  the  more  subtle  and 
evanescent  workings  of  the  soul.  But  Chaucer,  pardculariy 
in  the  Troilus  and  Cresdde,  which,  in  point  of  chrooologT*, 
b  the  piece  which  stsutids  in  competition  with  the  Vidona, 
is  a  translator  only  ；  nor  perhaps  can  any  passages  be  pro** 
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Langiand  «ind 
Chaucer  not 
acquHinted 
vttheach 


It  18  probable  that  Chaucer  Langland  were  nnae*- 
quainted  with  each  other*  Much  is  it  to  be  regretted  thai, 
in  an  age  when  poetry  was  young,  two  men  so  uncom- 
monly gifted  8hould  not  have  been  brought  into  contact 
They  would  have  been  friends  in  a8  eminent  a  degree,  as 
Chaucer  and  Gower  were.  Langland,  it  may  be,  perished 
unknown  and  uncountenanced,  discouraged  and  depiesaed 
by  the  neglect  he  was  fated  to  endure.  Chaucer  would  have 
brought  him  from  his  retreat,  have  introduced  him  to  the 
palaces  of  the  great,  and  have  plentifully  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  improvement,  and  with  the  honourable  support 
and  honest  pleasure  which  result  to  a  man  of  ardent  and 
aspiring  spirit  when  the  faces  of  his  fellow  beings  are 
turned  upon  him  with  a  confemon  of  his  worth.  But  Eng- 
land was  not  permitted  to  be  bleat  with  the  efiusions  of 
Langland*8  riper  and  more  cultivated  mind. 
？ rtrsificadon  of  The  venification  of  Pierce  the  Plowmans  Crede  is 
nans  C  ede,  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  poem  of  Langland^  but 
•r  the  Plow  more  uncultivated  and  wild  in  its  structure.  The  Plow- 
mans  Tale,  which  has  been  so  absurdly  ascribed  to  Chaucer, 
is  very  different  in  the  mechanism  of  it8  verse^  though  it 
affects  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  by  means 
of  alliterative  initials.  It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines 
each,  ending  in  a  sort  of  burthen  ；  and  the  verse  is  octosyl- 
labic, in  the  same  manner  as  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  and 
the  Bode  of  the  Duchess,  except  that  the  rhymes  are  alter* 
nate*—It  may  be  observed  that  even  Spenser,  where  he 
means,  in  the  passs^e  formerly  quoted,  to  commemorate  the 
poem  of  Langland,  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  the 
triple  alliteration  in  compliment  to  the  ancient  writer,  though 
the  verse  in  which  it  is  placed  U  not  aoapesdc,  but  iambict 
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Warton  t§  inclined  to  believe  that  Pierce  the  Plowmans  CHAR 
Credc  and  the  Plowmans  Talc  were  written  by  the  same  per-  ^^^^, 
son  、•  Sp^ht  is  of  opinion  that  the  writer  of  the  Plowmans       =  * 
Tale  is  also  the  author  of  Jack  Upland  •，  which  he  considers 
w  being  of  the  nature  of  a  creed.    Both  these  judgmeoU 
are  founded  upon  this  couplet  in  the  Plowmans  Tale. 

And  of  frer^s  I  have  before 
Told  in  a  makin  of  a  crede. 

vcr.  3005，  Uriy's  Edition. 

The  inference  which  they  \&  however  by  no  means 
a  close  one.  The  couplet  indeed  probably  refers  to  Pierce 
the  Plowmans  Crede  :  but  all  that  it  implies  is,  tha"  as  the 
appellation  of  the  Plowman  descended  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  poets  who  satirised  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  so  the  Plowman,  whose 
declamation  pretended  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  Canteibury 
Tales,  might,  poetically  speaking,  be  considered  as  one 
with  the  Plowman  who  in  his  Crede  inveighs  against 
the  friars,  though  the  writers  of  the  two  petformances 
might,  in  strict  chronology,  have  existed  at  an  interval  of 
centuries. 


•  VoL  I,  SecU  IX«  •  Proem  to  Jack  Upland  in  ^iq;ht'8  edition. 
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COMMOTIONS  IN  FRANCE.— SCHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH. — PROPOSED 
EXPEDITION  INTO  SPAIN.— CRUSADE  OF  SPENCER,  BISHOP  OF 
NORWICH.— TRUCE. 


CHAP. 
XLVIIL 

1381. 

Minority  of 
Charles  VI. 


Insurrections 
among  his 
lubjccti. 


The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  king 
of  France  was  attended  with  many  unprosperous  circum- 
stances. The  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncles  J  and  these  princeis,  guided  by  sentiments  less 
honourable  and  pure  than  those  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
used  the  power  devolved  upon  them,  only  for  their 
private  purposes.  Charles  V.  had  imposed  heavy  taxes 
upon  the  people  ；  but  he  was  a  severe  economist,  and  left 
behind  him  considerable  treasures.  His  brothers,  not  con- 
tented with  dissipating  these  treasures,  revived,  ^nd  even 
increased,  after  a  short  interval  of  specious  remission,  the 
burthens  of  the  late  reign.  The  common  people  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  them  by  a  sober  and 
economical  monarch,  but  felt  much  less  patient  under  the 
oppressions  of  a  selfish  and  prodigal  regency.  They  broke 
out  into  excesses  similar  to  those  in  England,  which  have 
already  been  described,  but  of  longer  duration.  They 
murdered  the  collectors  of  the  imposts,  and  broke  open 
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the  prisons.    These  circumstances  occurred  at  Paris';  at  CHAP. 

*  XLVIII. 

'Rouen  they  elected  a  person  whom  they  styled  their  Icings  -  ■ .  -； 
the  first  act  of  whose  reign  was  the  publication  of  an  edict 
for  the  peipetual  abolition  of  taxes  S  The  insurgents  of 
this  period  are  distinguished  in  the  French  historians  by 
the  appellation  of  mailktins,  taken,  as  it  is  said,  from  the 
iXnallet,  or  hammer  of  iron  or  sted,  which  tHey  used  to 
break  the  armour'  of  their '  adversaries.  It  may  also  be 
suspected  that  a  sort  of  pun'  was  intended  in  this  appel- 
lation,' which,'  interprtted  according  to  the  rules  of  gram 養 
inatical  -  analogy,  would  more  naturally  signify  babes  in  their 
swaddling  clothes. 

This  situation  of  affairs  in  the  rival  kingdom  inspired 


1382. 


the  statesmen  of  England  with  the  thought  of  taking  ad 賺 、 wariikf^  ― 
vantage  of  the .  anarchy  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  oblig-  English  go- 
'ing  the  -  government  of  that  country  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  terms  less  severe  than  they  had  lately  demanded.  '  Ri， 
chard  11，  who  was  totally  destitute  of  the  patience,  vigour 
； aad  self-denial  requisite  for  military  glory,  but  who  from 
a  distance  regarded  it  with  eagerness,  was  not  displeased 
at  the  suggestion.  In  May  he  announced  to  his  parliament 
the  plan  of  a  voyage-royal  to  France  In  December 
there  is  a  writ  in  Rymer  %  directed-  to  the  king's  admiral, 
requiring  him  to  arrest  all  ships  •  of  a  certain  burthen,  -  to 
be  aiding  and  useful  in  the  king's  proposed  passage. 

A  further  circumstance  came  in  aid  of  the  military'  pro-  SchUmoftiie 

鲁  .  cbuich. 

jcct3  of  the  present  period*    There  were*  at  this  time,  as 


•  Frousart,  Chap.  Ixxxiv,  Uxiviii,  xcv.  Villaret,  Histoire  de  France,  ad  aim. 
b  Cotton,  d  Ric.2. '  '  6  Ric,  12.  • 
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iisuet  letter 霧 


CHAR  we  hare  seen,  two  pretenders  to  the  papal  throne :  Urban  VI^ 
an  Italian,  residing  at  Rome  ；  and  Robert,  calling  himself 
Clement  VII，  a  Frenchman,  residing  at  Avignon.  To 
the  former  of  these  adhered  England,  Italy  and  the  Empire  ； 
and  to  the  latter  France,  with  its  allies,  Scotland,  Casdlle 
and  Flanders.  Urban,  first  elected,  and  in  tranquil  pog- 
session  of  the  ancient  seat  of  ecclesiastical  empire,  was 
impatient  of  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  and  issued  letters 
df  a  crusade  exciting  his  adherents  to  the  subjecting  by 
force  of  arms  such  states  as  professed  themselves  obstinately 
rebellious  to  the  legitimate  possessor  of  the  papal  authority. 
Letters  of  this  sort  were  directed  in  England,  to  John 
of  Gaunt  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Casdlle,  and  to 
Spencer  bishop  of  Norwich  who  had  displayed  great 
^gour  in  suppressing  the  late  insurrection^  and  whom 
pope  Urban  endeavoured  to  instigate  to  an  invasion  of  the 
territories  of  the  count  of  Flanders 

John  of  Gaunt  submitted  to  the  English  parliament  in 
November  1881  a  proposal  for  transporting  two  thousand 
men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  archers  upon  an  expedition 
into  Spsdn  ；  provided  the  parliament  would  enable  him  to 
raise  a  loan  of  JT.  60,000  [in  modern  money  upward  c£ 
one  million  sterling],  which  he  proposed  to  engage  himself, 
by  sufficient  sureties,  faithfully  to  repay  、  His  brother, 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  had  sailed  for  Spain  in  the  be* 
{pnning  of  that  year.  This  proposal  was  by  the  ldng\ 
Erection  again  laid  before  parliament  in  the  autumn  of  the 
fMj^^dTbu  present  ye«ur>  together  with  an  offer  by  the  bishop  of 


JohnofOtunc 
an 


•  Dittos  5  Sic;  S. 
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Ndrwicb  for  A  Ann^at  crusade  in Flaaders \    Tke  preposftl  CtikP. 

of  John  of  Gauat  was  declined  hy  piifliainent  ；  and  that  iELX?H: 

tli  the  military  prdate,  though  not  till  the  spring  of  I88d»  i^a?. 
received  the  section  of  this  asaembly* 

Thfe  wat  between  England  and  France  had  now  been  for  of  the 

•  war. 

two  yeart  in  a  state  of  tacit  suspension  ；  and  it  might  well 
be  doubted,  by  a  sober  calculator  of  moral  and  political 
fivils,  how  far  it  was  advisable  to  rduse  it  from  Its  repose. 
The  temptations  however,  to.  ac  coinmon  eye,  of  the 
abarchy  prevailing  in  the  latter  country,  and  of  the  re« 
ligiou^  motives  growing  out  of  the  schism  which  might  be 
taiployed  to  awaken  men  to  arms,  were  too 梦 e 墓 t  to  be  res« 
dated*  1£  the  present  opportunity  -^ttt  not  embtaced^ 
l^fance  wouid  jprepare  herself  for  aggtession  tx,  it  time  wktilt 
we  should  tit  longer  haT«  these  adr^mtages  within  dur  tfeach; 
It  b  thus  that  the  voluntary  introduction  of  that  inass  of 
talamity  and  rice  ^xprested  by  the  term  War,  has  ever  been 
k  subject  of  fantasdc  computations  to  the  cold-blooded  atid 
^ecious  inOrtals  known  by  the  name  of  statesmen. 

tn  iitfaet  of  thfe  (juatters  (pointed  out  for  crusade,  France  Sate  of  Sptiiii 
ikj^peafed  tb  be  paitkulatly  exposed  to  injury*  Henry  of  Motives  ibr  in. 
iTranstainAre^  especially  from  the  period  at  which  John  of 
Gautxt  had  avowed  pretetisions  to  the  CasdHian  throne,  had 
cYet  been  cmc  her  most  zealous  and  active  allies.  On 
the  mhef  hand,  the  proud  Castilfians  had  never  been  endrcAy 
feconcUed  fa  the  sucteteion  of  a  bastard  ractf,  and  thd 
^ftglisfa  prince  Was  not  withdut  his  partisans.   If  Spaii 


' Cotton,  6II1C.2. 
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could,  by  a  change  of  her  sovereign,  be  converted  froflar 
an  ally  of  France  to  an  ally  of  England,  this  would,  ac- 
cording  to  the  reasonings  olF  politicians,  give  an  entirely, 
new  face  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  rival  power?  i 
though  perhaps  even  this  advantage  would  be  rendered 
useless  under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Richard  II! 
seemed  likely  to  be. 

John  of  Gaunt  no  doubt  believed  that  it  would  be  highly 
honoui^able  to  his  country,  if  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
PUntagen^t  could  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Castille^^ 
But,  if  he  thought  of  his  country,  it  may  be  believed  that: 
he  did  not  entirely  forget  himself.  To  reign  among  a 
people  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Christians^ 
and  whose  annals  had  been  adorned,  more  than  those  of 
any  other  European  monarchy,  with  feats  of  chivalry  an4 
heroism,  was  a  favourite  object  of  his  wishes.  During  the 
latter  years  indeed  of  his  father's  reign,  when  the  wholes 
jpower  of  the  Ehglish  government  had  been  confided  to 
him,  the  desires  he  felt  respecting  Spain  were  sober  and 
moderate.  But,  from  the  period  of  the  accession  of  hi$ 
nephew,  his  situation  had  been  essentially  changed^  and 
continually  growing  worse.  He  was  almost  too  great 
for  a  subject,  particularly  in  a  country  so  unsettled  as 
England,  and  where  the  persons  holding  the  powers  of 
administration  entertained  a  rooted  antipathy  against  him. 
In  regard  to  personal'  safety,  his  residence  here  waa 
scarcely  eli^ble.  And,  if  we  consider  his  feelings,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that,  foreseeing  the  calanuties  which  impended 
over  his  nephew  ；  and  conscious  of  his  impotence,  harassed 
arhe  was  by  slander,  and  pursued  by  unpopularity,  to 
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prevent  them  ；  he  desired  to  banish  himself  from  his  native  XHAP. 
Home,  and  not  to  remain  an  unprofitable  spectator  of*  the  虹 v"!' 
miseries  of  England.  1382. 

Such  Were  the  motives,  public  and  private,  of  the  pro-  Suieof  FbQ>! 
posed  expedition  into  Spain.    The  case  of  Flanders  was 
equally  singular,  and  an  enterprise  on  that  side  was  thought 
to  promise  greater  •  advantage.    Flanders  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  Europe  which  had  experienced  (he  po- 
litical effects  of  mercantile  opulente.    In  1337  the  people 
of  that  country  had  risen  against  their  feudal  sovereign, 
and  had  been  among  the  first  to  encourage  Edward  IIL  in 
liis  enterprise  upon  the  crown  of  France.    Their  rebellion 
was  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  those  which  have 
been  above  described.  Its  first  instigator,  James  d, ArteviUe, 
aa  opulent  trader  of  the  town  of  Ghent,  and  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talents,  had  immediatelj  taken  the  lead  ； 
and,  without  the  advantages  of  birth,  or  the  forms  of 
election,  had  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  his  country. 
The  count  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  resort  for  safety  to 
the  court  of  France.    The  revenues  of  the  principality 
were  received  by  D，  Arteville,  and  expended  according  to  his 
discretion.    Such  adherents  of  the  exiled  count  as  were 
Hkely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  new'establishment, 
were  sent  into  banishment, by  the  demagogue,  half  their 
income  being  sequestered  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  the 
other  half  appropriated  to  the  subsistence  of  their  families. 
He  is  said,  whenever  he  appeared  in  publk,  to  hare  been 
accompanied  by  seventy  or  eighty  attendants  instructed 
in  his  pleasure,  who  were  accustomed,  at  a  certain  sign 
from  their  master,  instantly  to  dispatch  any  one  whom,  he 
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耻 柳 e  pi 趣 p 镢 fe^ffl  wQuW  exhibit  the  ap^emmn^  of 
commanding  them  to  desist,  and  reproving  th^ix  viohnQt^ 
Under  ^is  goy^^^et^i  Fkftders  pToapeared  ；  ftud  though^ 
flt«r  a  reigQ  f)f  扭 years*  he  kwt  hia  Hfe  b  *  pppulv  Q^m^ 
90tio%  his  m^nicxfy  ^lU  cherished  by  hi«  cowitrymwk 
P«riog  wbeJe  t^is  period,  he  was  tke  faithful 脚 oif 
Cdw^rd  m  l  4t  hk  death  tbe  citi«9  of  Fkodciw  w^r^ 
oViige^  tp  seAd  »  d«put«(i&A  tq  the  English  wmeigm  to 
jijMitify  i;l3b^slY6t  from  the  imputation  of  being  con^enied 

ip  W4 鳩? 4 煤 ，• 

pwif  Art»-  Aft^r  th*  dq?ith  Qf  thb  wrtrowdinwy  rebel,  the  qquoX  q£ 
Fla^9i:9  ，  KQjffQTftd  to  bis  dignity  ；  but,  not  profiting  hj" 
th^  .^peri^PS^  of  the  pa$t,  a&d  oppramng  the  people  hjr 
W^ftU.9u%  isi^ste^  thej  onot  more  rose  ia  rebfiUicm  ag^inM: 
hint,  in  th*  yejff  ISJQ..  After  various  hostUiti^  earned  oa 
witK  A  dauWul  aucccfia,  the  Flemuigs.  were  at  length  hi， 
4wced  tot  rtcoBoct  the  prosperity  which  they  liad  eoj0j!e^ 
und^r  tb^ir  plebma  sav^reign,  and  caaft  their  eym  upon 
Pbllqj^  d-，  A^e，ille,  kia  aoa  ^  The  youog  burghei?  remeoir; 
iMred  ^  tiagii»I  fkte  of  hia  father^  and  expmssed  some  ret^ 
p^l^a^e  to  the  aituation  the^  tendered  him.  It  ia  aud 
ql^Slftt 咖 to  hiiye  been  foiKr^d  upon  hiia  3  yet,  when  oooife 
Vl&i^  hfi  app^vra  to  luLve  conducted  hbasdf  witli  gresfc 
QfVIPtt  iB4  ,prudefi££.  H»  took  the  field  agaipst  hia  mvvtigtt^ 


■»t^»T-^ij  Ik  J I  til  .  i.iuijii  m'ji  1.' 
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疆 Froisiartj  Vol.  I,  Chap,  x^,  ci:yi. 

^  PbUippa^queen  of  England,  ha4  been  bk  godmother,  and  had  gtyen.  him  he^ 
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iMid  gatacd  flfuch  ftdvantagea,  tkat  the  count  was  speedily  e  H  A  P. 
compelled  to  escape  in  disguise,  and  a  second  time  to  seek  XLViil: 
lefu^  in  France  、  1 382. 

Tbc  duke  of  Burgundy,  third  uncle  to  Charlet  VI,  had  charks  vt. 
9Aam^  the  only  daughter  of  the  Flemish  sovereign,  and 
W  x^Qgoised  by  his  fiitheivin-law  as  heir  to  that  prin - 
cijwHty,  Ho  was  therefore  forward  to  aigage  in  the  causd 
of  the  exiled  pri&ce,  and  had  sufficient  iivfluence  with  the 
QOUQmUots  of  the  young  king  to  induce  them  to  resolve  upon 
«n  Qj^poditiQii  to  cliasttse  the  revolt  \  Philip  d'Arteville 
fiveww  the  atorm  which  impended  oyer  bim,  and  applied 
9 &  thfit  pwt  of  his  coiintrymea  to  the  EngKsh  coim  for 
ao^i^twtoe.  The  wmatcrs  of  Richard  11.  gave  some  eiw 
couragement  to  his  envoys,  but  treated  the  question  upon 
which  ik^j  Mfwe  MOt,  with  the  indolence  and  procrastination 
vfatch  dtuurncteiiwd  aU  their  meaaures  K  The  king  talked 
hk  tkft  qpnog^  as  we  kave  aeeii，  of  a  vayage-royal  te  France^ 
VbA  mftde  scHnc  prapgratiooa  in  December,  The  propoaat 
oTthc;:  biahop  of  Norwich  was  also,  by  the  king'«^  order,  sub-- 
ttkted  to  the  parHament  wbkh  met  in  the  do^e  of  the  year, 
aikd  approved  th，  commons,  but  did  not  receive  the 
ultimate  aanctioa  of  the  legislature  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
mfifta  time  aa  amy  of  eighty  thousand  French  was  march*  BunieofRoM. 
^  into  Flanders  with  their  young  king  at  their  bead  j  and,  November  97. 
after  some  fluctuations  of  racceas,  a  memorable  battle  was 
£Qi|g1it  at  Roaebecq,  in  which  the  invadm  were  completely 


I  DittOj  Cbsq>.  cri,  cyii,  cxxviii,  cxxxi. 
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CH  AP«  victorious,  and  Philip  d'Arteville  was  killed  fighting  bravely' 
•XLVHL  for  his  country 

The  discontented  commons  of  France  took  advantage  of 
this  occasion,  when  the  king,  with  his  principal  courtiers 
dnd  the  flower  of  his  troops,  was  absent  on  foreign  service, 
and  renewed  their  former  excesses.  When  Charles  VL 
returned  from  his  successful  campaign,  he  entered  Paris 
like  a  conqueror,  took  away  the  gates  of  the  city,  barri 華 
cadoed  the  streets,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  their  leaders,  and /or  fourteen  days  after  his 
Clival  put  to  death  several  of  the  insurgents  daily  by 
militaiy  execution Similar  severities  were  employed  at 
Rouen,  Orleans,  Troyes,  and  other  principal  towns  of 
France. 

It  was  now  that  the  English  government  first  began 
seriously  to  think  of  affording  aid  to  the  Flemish  insur- 
gents. Ghent,  the  principal  town,  and  the  birth-place  of 
the  D'Artevilles,  still  shut  its  gates  against  the  conqueror. 
Richard  therefore,  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  proposed  to  march  in  person 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  assistance  of  an 
English  army  to  restore  the  affairs  of  the  malcontents. 
The  legislature  objected  to  this  project,  and  required  that 
the  king  and  his  uncles  should  remain  at  home  to  resist  the 
Scots,  the  truce  with  whom  would  expire  in  the  present 
summer.  They  however  recommended  to  Richard  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposal  of  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich  。• 


FroiMart,  Chap.  cxyi. 
Cotton,  6  Bic  2. 


Ditto,  C&2^«  czxj  cube;  cm» 
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A  considefable  degree  of  mystery  hasgt  over  thb  ex"  CHAP. 
pedition«    The  whole  of  the  proceedings  came  afterward  ,LVin; 
to  be  canyassed  in  parliament ' ；  and  from  them  it  appears  ^lul^teof 
that  Richard  had  first  required  that  the  prelate  should  name  hj^tSp**. 
― commander  of  the  troops  he  purposed  to  raise,  before 
(he  king  would  accept  his  proposition.  To  this  the  bishop 
demurred,  but  promised  that  $uch  a  general  should  be 
engaged  as  neither  the  king  nor  the  legislature  could 
disapprove.    In  his  defence  he  seems  to  insinuate  that  he 
had  offered  the  commissioa  to  John  of  Gaunt,  but  that 
they  had  brokeii  pff  upon'  terms.    This  however  is  con - 
tradlcted  by  the  exprea^  stipulation,  of  parliament  that 
neither  the  king  nor  his  uncles  should  cross  the  se^s  on  this 
pccasion.  At  last  it  appeared  that  he  could  find  no  sufficient 
general  ；  perhaps  he  never  uiteoded  to  find  any  ；  anct 
therefore  in  conclusion  headed  his  crusade  in  person.  The 
^dventurous  prelate  was  intoxicated  with  hi&  success  against 
Xh^  undisciplined  insurgents  of  his  own  country,  and  be* 
lieved  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  inscribe  hb 
jiame  with  the  Godfreya  and  the  Lusignans. 

The  French  government  was  under  no  apprehension  of  hu  racccMtK 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  England^  and  made  no  preparation 
to  resist  this  crusade.  The  bishop  therefore,  indebted  to 
their  want  of  foresight  and  to  the  good  will  of  the  in, 
habitants,  took  many  towns  of  Flanders,  in  rapid  rac 一 
cession,  immediately  after  his  landing  S  Every  courier 
brought  to  England  the  intelligence  of  his  progress  ；  and 
for  a  short  time  he  appears  to  have  been  as  great  a  hero  m 
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<^H ^^P.  the  ey^ft  of  his  ccmntrTmen,  m  at  th^  outfit  of  the  MpediCion 
he  had  been  in  his  own*  i 
Richard,  with  that  promptitude  of  fbeling  which  cor-< 
responded  to  hk  early  year&,  caught  the  flame  of  military 
adventure  from  the  irophies  of  the  coDtaecfated  wiwior. 
On  this  occasion  he  dispatched  a  very  extraordinary  chal* 
lenge  to  his  rival  sovereign  of  France  In  the  preamble 
he  states,  that  he  has  recently  called  to  mkkd  the  makipUed 

had  ftustained  from  tb^  obstiiiate  retisfb^t  6f  the  pre- 
tenders  to  that  crown,  together  with  the  e^usidn  of 
Christian  blood,  Ae  deapoiling  of  teUgidus  housed  and 
churches^  the  deflowering  of  virgins^  tht  viohrtkm  of  wites, 
the  oppre88XQa  of  unarmed  afid  iiittoc^ixt  inhabitants^  thd 
pedl  of  soub  redeemed  by  fSie  precious  lAood  of  Ohrbt^ 
mid  a  thousand  other  evils  whi^h  neith^  pea  nor  tongue 
could  describe.  To  put  an  to  tbese  eomplicatal 
mitdiiefsy  he  propoees  a.  duel  between  himself  atid  Hi 
cotnpedtor,  body  to  body  (each  heitig  ttow  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age)  ；  or  between  the  two  monairchtf 
aasisted  respecthrdy  by  tbeir  three  uncles  ；  of,  if  both  these 
offers  are  decHned,  fae  calk  upon  hh  rival  of  France  td 
appoint  a  day,  when  they  should  meet  with  their  whole 
forces,  to  decide  by  ibort^  battle  the  question  at  ksxii 
between  them* 

At  the  same  time  tkat  thid  challenge  was  dispatched,  a 
patent  was  drawn,  appointing  John  of  Gaunt  Richdrd'd 
Ifeutenadt  for  the  kingdom  of  France,  with  powers  scarcely 
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inferior  to  royal  *.  John  of  Gaunt  had  In  the  interval 
renewed  the  truce  with  the  Scottish  government  V  pro- 
ceeding in  this  instance  upon  the  same  principles  of  policy 
as  had  regulated  his,  conduct  two  years  before.  The  day  of 
the  inarches,  as  it  was  called,  (or  the  period  of  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  then  concluded)  being  come,  some  straggling 
parties  of  Scots  had  committed  depredations  on  the  English 
borders.  But  the  Scottish  government  disavowed  their 
hostilities,  and,  offered  to  make  compensation  for  the  in- 
juries which  had  been  sustained.  Such  being  the  state  of 
the  parties,  John  of  Gaunt  willingly  submitted  to  the  un - 
popularity  to  be  incurred  by  riot  drawing  his  sword  for 
purposes  of  vengeance.  The  moral  principles  by  which 
he  was  guided  were  too  firm,  to  suffer  him  to  proceed  to 
the  wanton  effusion  of  blood.  It  is  a  trite  and  a  plausible 
argument,  to  say'  that  the  inflicting  of  vengeance  is  the 
true  means  for  the  repressing  of  injury.  But  he  knew  by 
inference,  and  had  found  by  experience,  that  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  Vengeance  had  always 
inspired  into  this  rugged  nation  the  thirst  of  further  injury  ； 
while  the  negotiation  and  honourable  intercourse  he  cuU 
tivated  with  the  heads  of  that  nation,  operated  to  shut  the 
injury  within  narrower  bounds,  and  might  in  time  have 
introduced  a  juster  and  nobler  way  of  thinking  between 
two  people  inhabiting  the  same  island  and  speaking  the 
same  language. 

The  king  of  Castille,  having  terminated  this  affair,  en-  John  of  Gaum 

♦  ,  .  appointed 

tered  upon  measures  to  improve,  and  give  stability,  if  Meutenantof 


•  Rjmer,  7  Ric.  2,  Sep.  12. 
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CHAP,  possible,  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

XLVIII  • 

' But  the  purpose  was  frustrate  and  ineffectual.  Almost 
before  his  commission  was  signed,  the  fate  of  the  campsugn 
was  decided-  The  court  of  France,  which  had  at  first 
viewed  the  undertaking  of  these  pious  crusaders  with  con 麵 
tempt,  was  roused  to  resistance.  Charles  VL  marched 
against  them  with  an  army.  The  towns  which  had  been 
taken  were  recovered  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  had 
been  lost :  and  the  episcopal  commander  was  glad  to  obtain, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  permission 
to  return  to  England  with  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
forces  The  powers,  communicated  to  the  king  of  Castiile, 
equally  applied  to  the  treating  with  the  enemy,  as  to  the  en- 
countering him  in  the  field,  as  either  should  be  found  ad- 
visable : and,  as  the  occasion  of  successful  military  adventure 
was  escaped,  a  congress  was  sought  for  and  obtained  with  the 
dukes  of  Bern  and  Britanny  between  Boulogne  and  Calais  ； 
and,  soon  after  Christmas,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  powers,  to  endure  till  the  ensuing  autumn 
Henry  earl  of  Derby,  afterward  Henry  IV,  of  the  same 
age  as  Richard  II,  was  joined  with  his  father  in  this  ne- 
gotiation. 


Truce. 


， Froissart,  Chap,  cxxxix,  &c. 
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CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  KING  OF  CASTlLLE.«"CONTE 而 ON 
RESPECTING  THE  MAYORALTY  OF  LONDON.— CHAUCER  TAKES 
PART  IN  THIS  AFFAIR.--SUBORNATION  OF  FRIAR  LATIMER.  — 
MEASURES  TO  BRING  JOHN  OF  GAUNT  TO  A  PUBLIC  TRIAL. 
一 RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  HIM  AND  RICHARD  IL^ONSE- 
QUENCES  OF  THESE  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  project  against  the  life  and  honour  of  the  king  of  CHAP. 
Castille  became  every  day  more  ripe  for  execution.    The  XLIX. 
courtiers  of  Richard  11.  continually  incurred  further  un 禱  1384. 
popularity.    A  dissolute  prince  and  profligate  ministers 
made  themselves  no  sincere  friends  either  among  the 
nobility  or  the  people.   Richard  was  now  seventeen.   This,  critical  age  or 
in  a  youth  of  promise,  is  a  very  interesting  period  of 
human  life.     If  we  find  him  without  discarding  the 
blooming  appearance,  the  frankness  and  graceful  levity  of 
his  early  years,  reflecting  upon  his  destination,  cultivating 
a  suitable  reverence  for  his  own  powers,  cherishing  his  un« 
sullied  character,  and  changing  the  restraint  of  tutors  and 
pedagogues  for  self-tuition  and  a  generous  love  of  iinprove* 
ment,  it  is  impossible  we  should  observe  this  vernal  season 
without  sentiments  of  affection.   But,  as  much  as  such 
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Projects  of  the 
courtiers. 


Their  compe- 
titori«' 


Edmund  "f 
Langlcy. 


Thomas  of 
Woodstock. 


John  of  Gaunt 

Henrjr  of  Bol* 
ini 


dispositions  will  be  confessed  interesting  and  lovely,  so 
much  shall  we  be  disposed  to  regard  with  disapprobation 
and  horror  a  youth,  aspiring  to  manhood  only .  that  he 
may  be  more  arrogantly  vicious,  a  stranger  to  principle, 
sobriety  or  emulation,  impudent,  unthinking  and  dissipated, 
careless  of  his  own  reputation,  and  void  of  respect  for 
age,  or  station,  or  talents,  or  experience,  or  virtue.  This 
is  nearly  the  most  unnatural  and  monstrous  of  human 
characters  ；  ignorance  without  deference,  assuming  man- . 
ners  with  a  total  absence  of  merit,  and  a  spring  that  brings 
with  it  no  hope  of  a  brilliant  summer  or  of  a  ripe  and 
luxuriant  autumn* 

As  the  court  of  Richard,  constituted  as  it  now  was, 
could  advance  small  pretensions  upon  the  public  esteem,  its 
members  were  proportionably  jealous  and  impatient  of  that 
reputation  in  others,  which  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  cultivate  for  themselves.  The,  king's  three  uncles 
were  of  course  the  first  objects  of  their  anxiety.  The' 
characters  of  each  have  been  partly  described.  The  earl 
of  Cambridge  was .  of  a  weak  and  easy  temper,  and  oc- 
casioned them  little  umbrage.  The  earl  of  Buckingham 
had  more  energy  and  enterprise  in  his .  disposition  than 
either  of  his  brothers.  But  he  was  still  young  ：  he 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  while  the  king  of  Castille 
was  forty-four.  He  was  besides  hasty^  outrageous  and 
fierce  ；  and  this  character  they  less  dreaded  than  the  grave 
and  masculine  demeanour  of  John  of  Gaunt  Perhaps 
the  temper  and  manners  of  the  young  earl  of  Derby  con- 
tributed'to  SMveli  their  animosity  to  his  father.  He  was  of 
the  same  age  as  Hichard  ；  but  the  dispositions  of  the  two. 
princes  were  in  entire  contrast  with  each  other.  The 
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carl  of  Derby  was  as  specious,  as  Richard  was  imprudeht  CHAR 

and  dissolute.    His  mind  was  cool,  subtle  and  ambitious  ；  .  ^【， 

his  carriage  was  gentle,  condescending  and  popular.  These  1 

features,  the  courtiers  of  Richard  thought,  constituted  him 

a  dangerous  rival  to  their  master.    They  further  judged  it 

a  master-stroke  oi  policy  to  strike  at  the  king's  eldest  uncle 

at  once.    If  he  were  destroyed,  they  thought  the  whole 

royal  family  would  be  subdued,  and  would  either  consent 

to  join  in  dishonourable  league  with  his  murderers,  or  at 

least  to  purchase  their  own  safety  by  a  tame  neutrality  in 

the  affairs  of  government. 

It  has  often  been  found  a  characteristic  of  courts,  that  F<aturciofth» 

毒  c«Aspiracy. 

they  contemplate  a  murder  under  the  forms  of  law,  with 
perfect  steadiness,  and  with  no  movements  of  compunction. 
All  sense  of  justice  gives  way  in  their  breast  to  cal^ 
dilations  of  expediency  j  and  expediency .  soon  wbsides 
from  a  public  consideration  into  a  question  completely 
selfish.  They  prepare  the  instruments  of  murder  in  secret, 
and  no  explosion  precedes  the  stroke.    They  view  the 
human  figure  of  their  destined  victim  ；  in  their  hearts  they 
confess  his  innocence  ；  they  rejoice  in  his  total  freedom 
from  apprehension  and  alarm  ；  and  they  proceed  to  the 
meditated  catastrophe.    They  drag  him  before  a  bar  of 
self  -  named  justice  ；  they  proceed  with  all  the  tedious  forms 
of  legal  investigation  ；  and  they  endeavour  at  oile  blow  to 
destroy  his  reputation  and  his  life.    There  is  something, 
more  abhorrent  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  human  heart 
in  this,  than  in  any  other  species  of  assassination.    It  was 
thus  that  the  ministers  of  Richard,  the  young  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  his  seemingly  decent  and  honourable  associates, 
proceeded  with  slow  and  measured  steps  to  the  destructiou 
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CHAP,  of  the  first  man,  in  fank,  in  proud  and  uncomipted  honour, 
and  in  qualifications  for  government,  in  the  kingdom  of 
£nglaii(L 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  slender  sources  of  information 
we  possess,  to  trace  the  steps  of  this  black  and  infamous 
design.  The  first  transaction  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  series,  is  a  contention  respecting  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  the  king  of 
Castille  appears  to  have  countenanced  the  popular  can 咖 
didate.  Perhaps  this  prince  anticipated  the  plan  which  was 
formed  against  his  life,  and  found  this,  for  some  reasons,  to 
be  the  proper  place  to  make  his  stand  against  the  eiiemy. 
His  conduct  in  the  present  instance  seems  to  be  the  first 
example  of  his  deviating  from  the  rule  he  had  laid  down 
to  himself,  of  not  interfering  in  the  internal  government 
of  his  country.  We  are  reduced  to  derive  our  principal 
information  respecting  the  affair  from  WalsingEam  ；  an 
historian,  who  not  only  shows  himself  on  all  occasions  in 
the  highest  degree  prejudiced  against  John  of  Gaunt,  but 
who  had  an  additional  source  of  prejudice  in  the  present 
instance,  the  popular  candidate  being,  as  he  has  informed 
us,  a  Lollard  *. 

The  project  for  the  destruction  of  John  of  Gaunt  is 
stated  on  all  hands  to  have  been  concerted  with  sir  Robert 
TresiHan,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who  was  to 
adjust  the  legal  proceedings,  to  combine  the  articles  of  ao 
cusation,  and  to  see  that  the  preliminary  steps  led  to  the 
fbre-determined  conclusion.    Sir  Robert  had  been  par 婦 


Sir  Robert  Tre- 
•ilian. 


Watsingham,  A.  D.  138& 
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dcularly  distinguished  by  his  dexterity  and  dispatch  in  the  CHAP* 
trial  of  the  insurgents^  after  the  destruction  of  their  leader  , 
in  Smithfield.    Stow  observes,  spring  of  the  sentence  1384- 
against  John  Ball,  that  this  celebrated  preacher  "  had 
judgment  given  him  by  sir  Robert  Tresiiian  knight  a  moat 
skilful!  justice,  as  a  traytour  to  be  drawne,  hanged,  headed 
and  bowelled        Sir  Nicholas  Brembar,  the  court  can-  sir  Nicholas 

Brembtc. 

didate  for  the  mayoralty,  was  the  partner,  in  his  public 
operations,  of  sir  Robert  Tresiiian.  He  was,  at  least  when 
the  barons  of  the  realm  confederated  against  Richard,  and 
the  king  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  more  advised 
and  deliberate  manner  than  he  had  previously  done,  a 
member  of  Richard's  most  secret  councils  ；  and  he  and 
Tresiiian  perished  together  upon  the  gallows  in  the  year 
1 388.  Sir  Nicholas  Brembar  was  one  of  the  citizens  who 
was  knighted  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Wat  Tyler.  He  is  said  by  Stow,  who,  like  all  our  other 
annalists,  follows  the  leading  of  Walsingham,  and  painta 
every  thing  in  the  colours  most  unfavourable  for  John  of 
Gaunt,  to  have  been  "  oft  times  made  maior  against  the 
minde  of  the  citizens  ？, 

The  name  of  the  popular  candidate  was  John  of  North 零 John  or  North- 
ampton.   He  is  handed  down  to  us  as  a  great  stickler  for  ""p**^ 
the  reformation  of  manners.    He  was  mayor,  as  was  not 
unfrequent  in  these  times,  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  represented  to  hia  fellow-citizens  that,, 
if  he  were  not  rechosen,  the  most  deplorable  profligacy 


Stow,  A.  D.  1381. 

A,  D.  1388..  See  also  Knighton,  ad  eundem  ana. 
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CHAP,  would  ensue He  had  been  the  author  of  certain  edicts 
参 - against  usury,  which  were  so  favourably  thought  of  in 
1384.  these  times,  that,  several  years  after,  the  house  of  commons 
petitioned  the  king,  that  the  orders  made  by  John  of 
Northampton,  late  mayor  of  London,  against  usury,  might 
be  executed  throughout  the  realm  He  was  also  severe 
against  fornicators,  adulterers  and  incestuous  persons  ；  and 
on  this  subject  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  bbhop 
of  London,  who  insisted  that  such  irregularities  were 
only  punishable  by  spiritual  jurisdiction  、  John  of  North- 
ampton and  his  partisans  alleged,  that  the  clergy  in  their 
parishes  were  exceedingly  remiss  and  corrupt  on  this 
subject,  being  accustomed  to  compound  these  offences  for 
money,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  animadversion  of  some  more  impartial  and 
vigilant  authority.  • 

The  whole  reign  of  Richard  IL  is  distinguished  by  a 
certain  hostility  and  contest  between  the  court  and  the  city 
of  London.  London  had  grown  great  and  powerful,  like 
the  commercial  towns  of  Flanders  and  Italy  j  its  inhabitants 
were  fully  sensible  of  their  newly  acquired  importance, 
and  were  prompt  to  repress  the  excesses  and  arbitraiy 
measures  of  the  king's  favourites.  The  government  how- 
ever was  much  less  sensible  of  their  weight  than  they 
themselves  were  :  a  new  power  rising  in  a  state  is  scarcely 
ever  admitted  to  its  due  degree  of  ascendancy  by  the  elder 


State  of 
city 
don. 


the 
of  Lon- 


Stow,  Survey  of  London :  temporal  government. 
Ditto,  by  Stiypc,  Book  V,  Chap.  VI,  A.  D.  1382. 
Wakinghan),  A.  D.  1382. 
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authcBttTy  but  tliraa^  debate  and  struggk  ami  resolute  CH A; 
eontenticm.  Ridiard  i»  aflEnned  by  the  historians  to  have 
n^arded  the  Londoners  as  his  enemies  ；  first,  because  they 
were  forward  to  remonstmte  against  and  censure  the  pro  一 
ceedings  of  his  midisters,  and,  secondly,  because  they  pos- 
sessed great  wealth  ；  and  he  was  accustomed,  when  they 
kad  fallen  under  his  dispka^ure,  to  oblige  them  to  purchase 
his  for^venesft  with  large  contributions  in  money.  In  the 
year  1303,  under  pretence  of  a  riot,  he  committed  the 
mayor,  sherifiB,  and  certain  principal  dtizens,  to  separate 
prisons,  and  published  an  orditvance,  ^  that  frdm  thence** 
forth  the  Londoners  should  not  choose  nor  hare  any  maior, 
but  that  the  king  should  appoint  one  his  knights  to  be 
ruler  of  the  citie : 仏 piivileged  were  ttrtAoed,  theit 
fibetlies  didannulled,  and  tfietr  law»  abrogated 

The  question  of  the  mayoralty  of  tfae  ptes^tit  yesir  yfftsi»  21 
step  in  the  progress  of  ihilt  contention  between  the  king  and 
the  citizens^  which  came  to  its  crisis  in  1^02.  Sir  Nicholas 
Brembtf)  as  we  have  iees^  iind  no  doubt  others,  ha<{  re* 
peatedly  been  imposed  a&  a  mayor  upon  the  city  by  the 
mere  fiat  of  the  €omt,  hi  faeglect  of  the  choke  of  thd 
<kizena.  Tbi^  the  populat  party  resohred  do  longer  to 
tndara  Tbey  probably  fixed  npoa  John  of  Northamptoii 
Ibr  the  indiTi^ar)  to  be  put  forward  m  the  prestet  occasion* 
lk»  behig  ft  m&n  df^  more  comidetMk)",  afkl  moire  likdy-  to 
ttfiite  the  good  wishes  of  tke  elector,  titan  atrj^  other.  He 
VtM^  M  wd  are  tdd,  a  msai  of  great  wealthr  i  ；  hk  stiStidei 
tAsY  be  tMreraoied.  h&iA  &e  cimtmstuiee  cf  att  orditttace 


*  Walsingbamand  Stow,  ad  anm  Bjiner,  16  Ric  2,  Jon.  85  and  Jul* 
VOLt  8  L 
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CHAP,  of  his  framing  having  been  several  years  after  consulted  by 
the  legislature  as  a  model  ；  the  jprinciples  of  his  conduct  aa 
to  public  manners  were  vigorous,  and  not  destitute  oiF  such 
knowledge  or  judgment  as  at  that  time  existed  in  the  com- 
munity ； and  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  opinions  of  Wic- 
liffe,  which  were  now  in  the  height  of  thdr  popularity. 
The  result  however  was  favourable  to  the  court  party. 
Their  intrigues  on  the  present  occasion  were  so  assiduous^ 
and  their  menaces  so  alarming,  as  ultimately  to  fix  the 
majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  was  re- 
garded by  his  fellow  citizens  with  horror  and  aversion* 

Chaucer  was  engaged  in  this  civic  contention,  as  an 
abettor  of  the  cause  of  John  of  Northampton  \  To  the 
part  he  took  on  the  present  occasion  he  was  urged  by 
8ome  of  the  strongest  motives  that  can  influence  the  mind 
Mis  attachment  of  man.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  regarded  by 
Gaunt.  their  authors  as  the  first  step  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
king  of  Castille,  a  prince  with  whom  Chaucer  wais  con - 
oected  by  the  obligation  of  a  thousand  benefits  and  by  a 
long  and  most  intimate  friendship,  whose  youth  、  he  had 
probably  contributed  to  form,  whose  virtues  he  probably 
admired  and  loved,  whose  apology  (if  we  are  correct  m 
our  explanation  of  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight) 
lie  had  recently  composed^  and  with  the  steadiness  and 
rectitude  of  whose  character  he  regarded  the  welfare  of  hU 
country  as  ultimately  connected  There  Was  some  link 
of  combmation,  that  we  are  now .  ubable  to  discoyec, 
which  made  the  4 從 traction  of  the  city's  liberties  9Jt  iu- 
. diqpensible  preliminaiy  to  the  ruin  of  John  of  Gaunt« 
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Chaucer  was  also  guided  by  the  powerfiil  interest  which  CHAP, 
he  felt  in  the  wel&re  and  nrospcrity  of  the  city  of  London. 
He  tells  us  of  himself,  ii^  a  passage  formeriy  quoted  \   •  i 
" More  kindely  love  have  I  to  that  place,  than  to  any      麵' • 
other  in  yerth."    We  may  be  sure  therefore  that  he  wit 二 
nessedy  with  a  quick  feeling  and  with  powerful  indignation, 
the  practice  of  the  profligate  court  of  Richard,  which  was 
growing  into  a  habit,  of  imposing  upon  his  native  place  a 
chief  magistrate  by  their  arbitrary  will.    Chaucer  must 
have  been  unworthy  the  name  of  a  man,  if  he  had  seen 
the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  place,  com- 
bined with  a  black  and  infamous  plot  against  the  life  of  an 
innocent  prince,  perhaps  the  worthiest  and  most  valuable 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  have  exerted  every 
faculty  he  possessed,  to  defeat  it. 

It  is  related  of  Tohn  of  Northampton  on  this  occasion,  sir  Robert 
that  "  with  his  seditions  he  filled  the  city  fall  of  comber  fhis    muc\xe%  • 

•  •         •  .  、•  r  against  the 

patronymic  name  is  said  to  have  been  CombertounJ,  aha  citueiu. 
Went  up  and  downe  with  a  multitude  of  seditious  people 
to  guard  him,  not  once,  but  oftentimes,  to  the  tcrrour  of 
many  These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  a '  popular  candidate  in  a  public  election  are  usually 
described  by  his  opponents.  The  sedition^  of  John  of 
Northampton  however  were  presently  quelled  ；  sir  Ni- 
cholas 、 Brembar  was  installipd  in  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  unduly  chosen ;  and  sir  Robert  Knolles  quelled 
the  insiircection,  Jby  "  drawing  one  of  the  ringleaders  out 


Vol.  1,  Chap.  I,  p.  4.  ■  Wabinghim  and.Stimv  ad  ann, 
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of  hk  fcottte,  aad  ecHumttiiig  him  to  pnaoii,  tviu)  dae  was 
teide  to  IntTe  con$pired  die  mudter  of  sir  Nkhoks  and 
many  othtr  worthy  men  V,  Accon&ng  to  anodier  aceoant, 
the  dkofder  was  auppresaed  Ijy  'wc  Robert  KadUes  stnking 
off  the  head  of  one  of  the  rloterB  。•  The  prcfeeadcd  notWy 
who  was  thus  put  to  death  by  milkaiy  executiDn,  vpfunxB 
to  have  been  John  Coastaittine,  ooe  x£  tibe  most  mmneiK 
of  the  citizens.  The  king  of  QutUlfi  and  fais  pattimia 
were  entirely  defeated.  They  acted  on  tibe  uwai  {MOifiL*- 
ripki  of  a  civic  contention^  and  confided  in  the  ^isk  of 
the  popiilar  party  to  countemct  the  intrigues  of  the  coui^ 
But  the  ministers  of  Richard  preferred  a  briefer  aod  amk 
poremptoiy  mode  of  proceeding,  in  wbkh  John  of  Gauflt 
was  neither  ready  nor  willing  to  cope  wit&  tbem. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  very  naturaUj  eKpresses  Us  .surprise  at 
CluHicer  bding  so  dwply  engaged  ia  what  he  stylcB  "  a 
ttifliag  chy-rioj  p."  We  may  be  certdb  that  it  did  ikH  appeir 
to  Chaucer  ia  the  HgHt  in  which  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Tyiwhit 
who  coittider  justly  the  tranaacticms  of  distant 

age0»  mmt  be  on  bis  guwd  agaiiist  the  •supfiroUious&fm  and 
•pAthy  the  interval  of  ceatuiiee  is  apt  to  produos 

i^on  hiau  Ptirhape,  if  Richard  ha^d  nrrer  resumed  the 
cky'e  charter  ia  1  dga,  "  revoked  its  pavilegleS)  ^iaafinulled 
itt  BbcBsties,  And  ahrogaMd  its  laws,"  Loodon  irrould  not 
lutve  a  jot  more  firee  at  pi?»ent  th«i  it  now.  is.  Yet 
(kt  I  tQ  iblam^tlie  ccmtcmjpocary  who  felt  indignatbii  jtf 
af Umiy  md  xapackaue  ^irbceeding  t  Pcthaps,  if  Jdm 


鵬 Stow,  ad  aim. 


Walnngham,  ad  ana* 


im  tM  CHAOCEK. 

«f  Gkut3t  bid  actiuUj  fiyjcn  kf  the  iBsdiiMdoiis «f  ^nd^e  AP. 
Tiw3i>n^  wc  aaig^  not  at  Ae  piw^t  hoiir  cacperifincc  my  J^jE^ 
fll  effects  from  it.  Periiaitt,  if  Algemoa  Sydney  had  etcaped 
tlie  uofMindpled  paMcutkm  of  judge  JdSadtt,  Rng^aad 
jM^aoc  nowbekappicrthan  k4s.    Hvnutt  SKsogB  jouat 

OBOteatcd  ！ to  act  in  daricnew  and  obscurity,  aftd  pcpicsgiaftg 
mlj  the  materials  of  an  yacertain  guess  as  to  the  mvdt  of 
tbdvr  actions.  A  caadid  ohjserw  therefore  will  look  len  to 
^liS)  tkan  to  the  feeling  from  which  the  actions  qpfung.  We  、 
ought  to  love  and  admire  the  individual  who  geaeroi]sl|r 
mrifiott  himself  ibr  the  pi^lic,  chough  tbe  ncrifice  diould 
fae  Hideo.  Beaides,  human  beings  must  and  ought  to  fae 
pcmerftdiy  injiuenood  hj  motives  which  will  make  no  im*- 
^rtut  figun  zxk  himilred  years  after  they  are  deadL  0£ 
tvfaaC  eomeqiittaice  will  it  prohafaly  be  to  future  ages,  ^vdie- 
tfaor  my  ckild,  who  has  fiJlea  lobQ  th»  riyeTt  be  Mved  or 
^gmmed  ？  Yet  die  ^ther  who  in  tiie  moment  of  danger 
could  ^otertain  that  thoi^"  and  from  that  am^deration 
bid  Imb  lieart  ceaae  to  palpkate,  would  deservedly  be  19* 
gwded  widi  jmcradoa  by  maakiod, 

Chaucer  regarded  the  iaf»nt  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London  with  all  the  warmth  oi  a&ctioo.  He  coa8idere4 
her  citizens  as  his  hrothen^  and  thdr  posterity  aa  his 
kindred*  This  era  in  die  hiatory  of  ow  metropolis  was 
oikulated  to  excite  an  high  interest  in  his  susceptible  niod^ 
Tili  about  the  thirteeatk  century,  the  iahabitaatt  of  Et^gr 
ludlud  conftitced  afaxunt  eatirdy  of  two  dswes  ；  theproi^ 
and  haug^ity  barons  or  holders  of  knight's  fees,  on  the  qnp 
hand  j  and  the  villains,  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  mechanics, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords,  on  the  other.  Then 
ame  theilaimof  whajL  almost  soldy  dum»  tfoe.  nmf^f^ 
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freedom.  The  we^althy  merchants  of  Englandy  as  has 
been  before  remarked  %  were  enabled  to  enter  into  a  sort  of 
compedtioa  with  the  ancient  barons,  which  these  latter 
wished  perlu^ps,  but  were  not  able,  to  despise.  The 
citizens  had  not  yet  learned  the  sordid  habits  of  later  timaB, 
and  appear  to  have  copied  with  success  the  purest  models 
that  were  afforded  them  by  their  contemporaries.  The 
names  of  Walworth,  Philpot,  Heard  and  Whittington 
rank  among  the  most  venerable  in  the  annals  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

The  contest  for  the  first  magistracy  of  the  city  was 
terminated  in  the  present  instance  by  the  interposition  of 
a  military  despotism.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  who,  in  the 
predatory  wars  of  the  Companions  after  the  peace  of 
Bretigni,  had  been  accustomed  to  overbear  and  oppress  the 
unarmed  citizen,  put  some  of  the  leaders  to  dea^,  am} 
conveyed  others  into  strong  imprisonment.  John  ！ of  N<Mth- 
ampton  was  committed  first  to  Corffe-Castie  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  and  afterward  to  Carisbrook- Castle  in  the  isl^ 
of  Wight  \  A  resolution  was  taken  to  bring  him  to  trial 
for  his  life  before  judge  Tresilian,  Xhe  convenient  instru- 
ment of  the  court  A  similair  process  was  pr^ared  against 
Chaucer,  who  fled  for  safefey  to  the  province  pf  Zealand. 

During  these  transactions  John  of  Gaunt  .was  absent 
upon  the  public  service  ia  Scotland.  He  was  not  able  on 
this,  as  he  had  been  on  former  occasions,  to  prevent  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  borders.  The  and- 
pope  had  sent  his  letters  of  crusade  into  Scotland  ；  aad 
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lliis, cooperating  with  the  old  jealousies  between  the  two  chap. 
countries,  overpowered  for  the  present  the  cohciliatoiy  and  ^^^^^ 
iionourable  modes  of  proceeding  of  the  king  of  Castille. 
He  was  compelled  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  by 
force  of  arms  ；  he  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  drove 
their  forceis  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  They  then 
consented  to  the  renewal  of  the  truce  •• 

A  parliament  was  summoiked  to  meet  a 色 Salisbury  on  p^tiament  n 

ffilithtffi 

the  twentieth  of  Aprils*  ^hcre  seems  always  to  have 
•been  some  secret  meanings  some  mysterious  and  crooked 
project  in  hand,  when  in  these  times  the  parliament  wa$ 
not  permitted  to  resort  to  its  customary  place  of  assembly. 
The  design  In  the  present  instance  pointed  at  Johii  of 
Gaunt.  The  ministers  of  Richard  conceived  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  strike  their  final  blow.  They  had 
suppressed,  or  awed  into  silence,  the  party  of  this  prmce 
in  the  metropolis.  They  had  vested  the  legal  powers  of 
the  city-govemmcnt  in  a  creature  of  the  court.  They  histd 
driven  Chaucer  Into  exile,  whose  advice  might  have  been 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  his  master,  and  whose 
taknta  might  perhaps  have  aided  in  digesting  the  ma- 
terials of  his  defence.  Still  it  seems  they  did  not  think 
they  had  sufficiently  secured  the  success  of  their  conspiracy, 
unless  they  reinoved  the  legislature  to  a  distance  from 
London. 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  king  of  Castille  was  still  informatkm^ 
absent  upon  his  expedition  into  Scotland.    Shortly  after- 
ward  he  returned.   Aia  accusatimi  of  the  gravest  nature 
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wM  tkeir  prefixed  against  him.    One  John  Lathner,  aii 
Iridimaix  and  a  friar  of  tht  order  of  Carmelites,  presented 
to  the  king  a  schedale  cotitsdnnig  an  infonnaticm  against 
、  John  of  Gaunt,  ia  which  he  was  charged  wtdi  a 

des^  to  destroy  the  king,  and  to  usurp  the  crown 气 
Time,  place,  and  other  circumstances  were  qpiecified  ia  the 
scroll  ；  and  the  writer  added  a  solenm  adjuration  upon  ths 
aacrament  which  he  had  that  daj  received,  that  every  par- 
c:"}:llir<!"  contained  in  his  allegation  was  true.    Very  contrary 

Gaunt.  to  the  intention  of  the  wtkors  of  the  accmation^  John  of 
Gaunt  entered  the  presence  of  Richard^  the  moment  after 
he  had  read  the  paper  he  had  rccdved  \  With  the  in* 
genoDusness  natural  to  his  stge,  the  young  king  displayed 
in  his  couatenance  and  manner  tke  dark  thoughts  which 
he,  had  just  concdved  of  his  uncles  John  of  Gaunt  cb^ 
served  the  extraordinaiy  coldness  and  severity  of  hb  de^ 
meanour,  and  urged  him  to  explain  die  cause  of  hi$  anger% 
Richard,  after  some  hesitation,  w^s  overcome  by  the  im* 
portunity  of  his  uncle,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt  the  scroll  he  Had  been  perusing.  The  accased 
prince  discovered  all  the  surprise,  iadignatioft  and  liofi?or; 
natural  on  such,  an  occasion.  He  protested  that  Hoc  l 
thought  had  ever  entered  his  mind  injuriom  txx  hi$  nej^faretr, 
ud  that  tbe  contmuad  object  of  Ikis  scdidtades  bad  been 
the  king's  prosperity  and  welfare.  With  the  vehentiasct 
Mid  flow  of  language  whkh  ixinocence  suppties  to  a  proud 
and  derated  miad,  be  oAed^  how  he  could  be  mcfltt 
efigUdy  skttoted  daui  a&'  die  fim  ami  ricbesc  Mfitgtct  iA  tin 
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realm,  and  whether  Richard  could  believe  that  the  English  CHAP, 
nation  would  endure  that  he  should  occupy  a  throne  to  '― 
which  he  had  prepared  the  way  by  the  murder  of  his  1384. 
nephew  ？  He  intreated  however  that  the  cliarges  against 
him  might  undergo  the  minutest  investigation,  and  re- 
quested that  in  the  mean  time  friar  Latimer  might  be  com- 
mitted to  custody,  and  not  suffered  to  elude  the  scrutiny 
of  his  accusations.    Richard  was  convinced,  by  what  was 
said,  of  his  uncle's  integrity,  and  cheerfully  assented  to 
every  thing  he  proposed.    The  unfortunate  accuser  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  two  knights,  one  of  whom 
was  sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  uterine  brother,  to  be 
produced  hereafter  for  the  deliberate  examination  of  what 
he  had  alleged. 

The  feelings  of  John  of  Gaunt  were  those  of  a  proud 
and  unsullied  honour,  basely  aspersed.    He  broke  out  into 
no  violence  ；  he  did  not  condescend  to  insinuate  that  this 
miserable  friar  had  been  suborned  by  persons  who  had 
views  deeper  thaa  his  own  ；  and  he  conducted  himself 
with  that  firmness  and  sobriety  which  strongly  conciliated 
the  favour  and  good  opinion  of  his  nephew.    The  feelings 
of  his  friends  were  far  different.    They  could  not  endure 
with  patience  to  see  the  life  and  honour  of  so  excellent  a 
prince  thus  trifled  with  by  a  set  of  unprincipled  courtiers 
for  their  private  ends.    The  earl  of  Buckingham  no  sooner  Reaentmeat  of 
heard  of  what  had  passed,  than  he  hurried  to  the  king,  Woodstock, 
burst  into  his  chamber,  and,  disdaining  all  decorum  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  resentment,  declared,  with  a  torrent  of 
oaths  and  execrations,  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  one, 
even  Richard  himself,  who  should  dare  to  utter  an  iasinu* 
adcn  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  brother's  character. 
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caumoph^of  Sir  Joha  Holland  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
t"  mfbnner.  j^^g  of  CastiHc,  and  was  no  less  zeaioualy  attached  to  his 

interest  than  the  earl  of  Buckingham*  He  had  the  unhappy 
accuser  ia  his  custody  ；  he  was  persuaded  of  his  father-in-* 
law's  innocence  ；  and  entertained  little  dbubt  as  to  the 
iquarter  from  which  the  base  conspiracy  had  originated. 
With  the  sternness  of  a  feudal  baron  and  a  soldier,  he 
questioned  the  fiiar  as  to  the  persoils  who  had  prompted 
his  conduct^  he  threatened  him,  and  at  length  subjected  him, 
as  it  is  said'  with  his  own  hands^  to  the  torture.  The  friar 
tsxpired  in  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  he  was 
treated.  His  keepers,  even  in  death  regarding  him  as  a 
traitor,  caused  his  body  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
upon  a  sledge,  as  if  he  had  been  publicly  coavLcted  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  charged  him. 

Walsingham  says  that,  while  the  fiiar  lived,  he  wa» 
universally  regarded  as  a  false  accuser  ；  but  that,  being  tfau» 
illegally  put  to  death,  the  innocence  of  John  of  Gauat 
if^aa  tendered  auspicious^  and  many  now  believed  him 
guilty,  who  had  before  been  satisfied  of  his  loyalty  and 
honour*  This  however  is  not  the  natural  coostruction  of 
what  passed.  The  conduct  of  sir  Joha  Holland  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham^  and  in 
both  wjC  peiceive  .thc  indignation  of  men  convinced  of  the 
Bntaiated  innocence  of  their  firiend.  The  maimer  in  which 
tibe  indignation  e;?cpressed  itself  helonga  to  the  general 
character  of  the  tiines^  and  not  to  the  circumstances  of  thi& 
particular  case,  excqpt  as  it  secvea  to  show  the  unboundfid 
warmth  q£  attachment  which  tlie  ^ualitbs.  of  Jdin.  of 
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Gaunt  excited  in  his  friends.  Add  to  which,  it  would  be  CHAP* 
cont»i7  to  every  principle  of  reasoning,  to  infer,  from  the 
supposed  ambiguity  attending  the  fate  of  friar  Latimer,  &  iJ^l^^^ 
guilt  in  the  king  of  Castille  which  would  stand  in  complete 
opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  actions.  An  assassin- 
ation, 8uch  as  was  spoken  of  In  the  present  accusation,  was 
not  correspondent  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  If  John  of 
Gaunt  had  designed  the  subversion  of  his  nephew's  reign, 
he  would  have  formed  a  hostile  party  in  parliament,  he 
would  have  given,  birth  to  a  confederacy  of  the  discon- 
tinted  barons,  and  have  excited  a  civil  war  against  the 
crown  ；  in  a  word,  he  would  have  pursued  the  same 
measures,  as  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  subse- 
quendy  adopted  with  that  intention.  such  means  it 
was  perhaps  practicable  for  him  to  have  obtained  the  crowtl. 
He  would  have  swelled  the  multitude  of  hi«  partisans  ；  ht 
would  have  brought  them  into  a  eituatloft  ia  which  thelir 
reconciliation  with  the  crown  would  have  been  d^sperat^ } 
he  would  have  moulded  them  gradually  to  hits  pufpoae,  ahd 

throne.  It  was  by  tlieod  means  that  the  descendants'  o(  tti« 
house  of  York  afterward  deprived  the  posterity  ctf  the  Idng 
of  Castille  of  (he  crown.  Nothing  could  be  more  jttrt 
than  the  argument  employed  by  John  of*  GftUilt  in  his  «x- 
postulation  to  Richard,  that  •  he  trOuld  hive  found,  in  a 
naked  and  abrupt  aesasslnatiofii  not  hid  path  to  ro^^alty,  but 
to  the  detestation  and  itbhonence  of  the  trlwle  ma$8  df  hb 
countrymen. 

The  king  of  Castille,  having  escaped  the  snare  which  —  ^ 爾' 
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before,  in  negotiation  with  the  princes  of  France  He 
accordingly  passed  the  seas  for  that  purpose  ；  and  the 
result  of  his  journey  was  an  extension  of  the  truce  to  the 
ensuing  spring  ，• 

The  frankness  of  his  temper  led  John  of  Gaunt  to 
believe  that  all  further  question  of  treasonable  accusation 
against  him  was  now  dismissed.  But  the  feelings  of  the 
ministers  of  Richard  were  very  different  from  his  imagin- 
ations. The  more  they  found  themselves  baffled  and  dis- 
graced in  their  first  exertion,  the  more  intently  did  they 
set  themselves,  with  new  caution  and  duplicity,  to  pursue 
the  purpose  in  which  they  were  embarked. 

They  first  resolved,  as  the  adversaries  of  the  king  of 
Castille  appear  uniformly  to  have  done,  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  on  the  public  service.  They  brought 
his  partisan,  John  of  Northampton,  to  trial.  The  chaplain 
of  this  citizen  was  the  principal  witness  against  him,  "  ut - 
tering  many  things  that  he  went  about  and  had  devised,  as 
well  to  the  hinderance  and  harme  of  the  king,  as  of  the  city 
of  London/*  Northampton  remonstrated  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  maintained  that  his  trial  "  ought  not  to  passe 
in  absence  of  his  lord  the  duke  of  Lancaster/'  But  he 
was  silenced  by  judge  Tresilian,  who  in  reply  exclaimed, 
" John,  the  naughty  deeds  that  are  ohiected  against  thee, 
thou  oughtest  to  refel  by  battel,  or  els  by  the  lawes  of  the 
land  to  be  drawne,  hanged  and  quartered"  In  conclusion, 
sentence  of  confiscation  and  perpetual  imprisonment  waa 
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prohounced  against  him      One  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  pre-  C  H  A  p. 
ceding  year  and  aaother  principal  citizen  were  included  in 
the  same  sentence. 

The  minUters  of  Richard  saw  their  error  in  not  having 
in  the  forncuer  instancy  sufficiently  trusted  their  master  with 
the  secret  of  their  designs «  They  had  reposed  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  effect  of  the  forged  accusation  of  friar 
Latins/er  ；  but  the  accidentally  coming  in  of  the  innocent 
priace  had  overturned  their  contrivances.  They  now  pro- 
ceeded after  a  different  manner.  They  considered  that 
Richard,  however  specious  and  engaging  might  be  his 
maimer  to  strangers,  had  a  mind,  to  which  the  principles 
of  rectitude  had  never  been  communicated,  or  in  the  soil 
of  which  the  seeds  of  rectitude  refused  to  germinate.  He 
was  madly  addicted  to  his  pleasures.  They  had  only  to  re- 
present to  him  his  venerable  uncle  as  the  bar  to  his  licen- 
tiousness, in  order  to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  blackest  project 
they  could  suggest  to  him*  They  told  him  that  he  was  a 
monarch,  and  that  the  unseasonable  intrusion  of  grave  and 
severe  lessons  upon  his  youth  was  treason.  They  asked 
him  for  what  purpose  the  plenitude  of  power  was  con* 
fided  to  his  hands,  if  he  was  not  to  use  it  for  the  removal 
of  obstacles  to  his  enjoyment  ？  They  assured  him  that  the 
people  would  never  presume  to  enquire  into  the  reasons 
of  his  measures  ；  but  were  impressed  with  that  becoming 
deference  for  their  king,  which  would  lead  them  to  believe 
that  whatever  severities  he  thought  proper  to  adopt  against 
his  uncle  were  right. 
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A  further  variation  introduced  by  them  into  the  project 
of  the  present  year,  was  that,  whereas  in  the  former 
instance  they  had  deemed  it  safe  to  arraign  the  king  of 
Castille  before  a  parliament  assembled  for  that  purpose  at 
a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  they  now  held  it  requisite 
to  make  their  blow  more  sudden,  and  of  less  publicity.  A 
special  commission  was  given  to  judge  Tresilian  to  try  the 
accusations  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  prefer 廛 ； and  thus 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  was  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
an  obscure,  irregular  and  illegal  jurisdiction. 

The  project  was  already  in  great  forwardness,  and  a 
tmt  for  his  arrest  in  order  to  trial  was  made  out,  when 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him,  by  some  secret  friend, 
of  tka  ilanger  in  which  he  stood.  He  was  greatly  asto 曹 
nished  at  what  he  heard,  and  saw  that  this  was  no  time  to 
trifle  with  his  safety.  If  Richard,  who  had  80  lately  and 
so  fully  been  convinced  of  his  innocence,  yielded  his 
assent  to  this  new  proceeding,  he  saw  that  he  had  neither 
favour  nor  justice  to  expect  from  the  throne.  He  under- 
stood the  corrupt  practices  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  how  unblushing  a  contempt  for  in* 
tegrity  and  honesty,  was  hid  under  the  awe-inspiring  robes 
of  national  justice.  He  knew  that  if,  with  his  rank  and 
public  importance,  he  were  once  arraigned  at  the  bar  on 
a  capital  indictment,  nothing  but  a  powerful  interposition 
of  force  could  save  him  from  the  scafibld.  The  mini 舞 
tters  of  the  crown,  after  having  put  upon  him  so  fou! 
an  indignity,  would  never  dare  to  let  him  go  free.  The 
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vmce  of  innocence  in  tliat  place,  instead  of  availing  to  CHAP* 
baffle  their  conspiracy,  would  sound  like  the  weakest  and  ' 
nbst  driveling  pedantry  that  ever  was  devised.  1385* 

In  this  emergence  the  measure  adopted  by  the  king  of  Retinpi  to- 
Gastille  was  to  withdraw  himself  privately  and  hastea 
to  his  strong  castle  of  Pomfret,  which  he  fortified  with 
great  diligence  and  care.  Joan,  the  dowager  princess  of  Wedi— ^ 
Wales,  who  only  survived  this  period  by  a  few  months,  nwthcr. 
now  interposed  to  save  her  son  from  the  guilt  and  ruin 
upon  the  brink  of  which  he  stood.  She  had  shut  herself 
up  in  retirement,  stung  to  the  heart  at  the  unhappy  courses 
in  which  the  young  king  was  engaged  ；  but  she  could  not 
remain  inactive  on  so  awful  an  occasion  as  had  now  ar- 
rived. She  undertook  ia  her  own  person  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  king  and  his  uncle,  and,  though  cor* 
pulent  and  unfit  for  travel,  journeyed  with  diligence  be - 
tween  the  one  and  the  other :  and  such  were  the  unaffected 
expressions  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
so  earnest  and  impressive  the  expostulations  addressed  to 
the  king  by  his  mother,  that  the  breach  was  healed,  and  a 
perfect  reconciliation  effected  \ 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  reign  of  Richard.    Such  was  cooiequemct 
the  equanimity  and  placable  temper  of  John  of  Gaunt,  u^^JT^ 
and  80  dearly  did  he  cherish  the  principles  of  loyalty  to 
his  kinsman,  and  zeal  for  the  public  tranquillity,  as  never  ' 
to  have  betrayed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  any  re- 
sentment of  the  deadly  offences  which  the  king  had  com* 
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CHAP,  mitted  against  him.  He  shortly  after  set  out  upon  an  expe* 
XLix.    dition  into  Spain,  in  wiiich  he  Was  engaged  for  some  years, 
and  after  his  return  showed  hiknself  on  all  occasions  th6 
steadiest  and  most  disinterested  friend  the  unhappy  Richard 
ever  had.    But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the  public  in 
general,  or  of  the  friends  of  the  king  of  Castille  in  par- 
ticular. •  Richard,  by  consenting,  on  the  most  frivoloiv 
pretences,  and  with  no  inducement  to  impel  him  but 
his  infatuated  love  of  dishonourable  pleasure,  to  bring 
his  uncle  to  the  scaffold,  had  Established  a  character 
with  the  nation,  which  no  further  instances  of  weak- 
ness or  guilt  could  aggravate,  and  no  subsequent  amend - 
ment  could  erase.    Thomas  of  Woodstock,  wfaose  intem- 
perate zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  eldest  brother  has  been 
described,  was  of  a  very  different  cast  of  mind  from  his. 
With  abilities  which  have  been  considered  as  superior  to 
those  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  had  an  impctuousness  of 
temper,  which  did  not  easily  yield  to  the  control  of  reason 
or  principle.    The  loyalty  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  proof 
against  every  trial  ；  but  Thomas  of  Woodstock  was  much 
more  under  the  empire  of  his  private  feelings.    From  this 
moment  he  cast  off  all  forbearance  for  Richard.    He  con- 
templated with  impatience  and  horror  the  crime  of  con 一 
spiring  against  the  life'  of  the  most  eminent,  and,  as  he 
believed,  the  most  virtuous,  citizen  of  England.  He 
despised  the  king  as  a  man,  and  he  scorned  to  make 
any  artificial  distinctions  between  the  man  and  the  ma« 
gistrate.    He  swore  eternal  animosity  against  his  sove* 
reign.    No  sooner  had  the  winds  and  waves  borne  his 
elder  brother  to  a  distant  dime,  and  delivered  him  from 
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the  ascendant  of  his  well-harmonised  temper  and  de-  CHAP, 
liberate  wisdom,  than  he  began  a  war  against  Richard  • 
which  knew  no  restraint  from  kindred,  loyalty  or'  hu*  1385. 
manity.    His  hostility,  taken  up  on  grounds  so  impressive 
and  powerful,  ended  only  ^^ith  his  life  ；  and  both  Ri- 
chard and  himself  finally  became  the  victims  of  this  in- 
expiable contention* 
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C^AP.  h. 


CHAUCER  IN  EXILE.  ―  HIS  PECUNIARY  EMBARRASSMENTS.  —  RE- 
TURNS  TO  ENGLAND.— IMPRISONED  IN  THE  TOWER.— USURP- 
ATION OF  THOMAS  OF  WOODSTOCK-— CHAUCER  IS  DEPRIVED 
OF  HIS  EMPLOYMENTS.— SELLS  HIS  PENSIONS.— IMPEACHES  HIS 
FORMER  ASSOCIATES 严 TESTAMENT  OF  LOVE. 


CHAP.  L.  After  the  affair  of  John  of  Northampton,  Chaucer 
spent  several  years  in  adversity^  and  distress.    As  his  exile 

c*jjj^r=e  was  a  voluntary  precaution  on  his  part,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  have  supposed  that  it  commenced  about  the 
time  of  the  arrest  of  this  popular  leader.  This  however 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  Clause  Rolls  of 
Richard  11,  there  is  a  grant  to  Chaucer,  dated  in  the 
month  of  November  1384,  of  leave  of  absence  from  the 
dudes  of  his  office  for  one  month,  on  urgent  business 
relative  to  his  private  affairs  ，：  he  was  therefore  cer- 
tainly at  this  time  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  reason  he  could  have  found  for  flight,  above  nine 
months  after  the  arrest  of  John  of  Northampton,  and 
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three  months  subsequently  to  the  trial  of  that  ringleader  CHAP.  L. 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  i 啦 

Chaucer  is  said  to  have  passed  first  to  Hainault,  of  which 
his  father-in-law  was  a  native**  ；  and  afterward  repaired  to 
the  province  of  Zealand,  where  he  seems  to  have  fixed 
his  principal  residence  on  this  occasion  。•  Here  he  met  with  Assists  hU-frl- 
several  of  the  persons  who  had  been  involved  with  him  in  cxiic. 
the  late  disturbances,  and  who  like  him  had  judged  it  prudent 
to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  What  were  the  fortune  and 
situation  in  life  of  these  persons  we  are  not  informed : 
Chaucer  however  had  brought  away  with  him  a  larger 
supply  of  money  than  they,  or  was  more  successful  in  ob- 
taining remittances  from  home  ；  and,  with  that  liberality 
which  we  should  expect  from  the  gentleness  and  kindness 
of  his  temper,  was  eager  to  supply  their  wants  and  relieve 
their  distress 

These  persons,  he  tells  us,  were  afterward  driven  out  of 
Zealand  。•  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  their  expulsion  on 
any  other  supposition,  than  that  they  were  pursued  by  the 
animosity  of  the  English  court,  and  that  the  government  of 
these  provinces,  by  way  of  compliment  to  Richard,  refused 
any  longer  to  shelter  them.  Chaucer  was  not  driven  out : 
he  was  therefore  regarded  with  less  antipathy  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  Richard.  He  was  not  even  deprived  of  his  office 
of  comptroller  of  the  customs  ；  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1385,  wh^n  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
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CHAP,  L.  he  was  already  in  exile,  a  patent  was  issued  in  his  favour, 
J3g5^  permitting  him  to  execute  its  functions  by  deputy 〜  His 
situation  with  the  government  of  his  country  could  not 
have  been  very  desperate,  at  a  moment  when  they  granted 
him  an  indulgence  which  he  had  never  presumed  to  solicit 
in  the  season  af  his  highest  favour. 

Treachery  of       But-  notwithstanding  the  comparative  forbearance  of  the 

his  friends  o  *  •       '  f 

at  home.  English  government,  the  embarrassments  which  Chaucer 
suffered  were  exceedingly  great-  The  persons  ta  whom  he 
ititrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs  in  absence,  appear  to 
have  been  some  of  those  who  had  been  involved  with  him 
in  the  affair  of  Northampton  ；  but,  instead  of  proving  faith、 
fill  to  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  they  acted  with 
the  basest  treachery,  detained  from  him  his  income,  and 
let  out  his  apartments  to  hire,  without  accounting  to  him. 
for  the  rent,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  causing  him 
to  perish  for  want  of  necessaries 《, 
Is  accompanied     From  this  Statement  it  appears  to  follow  that  Chaucer 

by  his  wife.  •    •  • 

took  his  wife  with  him,  if  she  were  living  when  he  went 
into  exile.  Had  she  remained  at  home  to  superintend  his, 
concerns,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could  have  been  exposed 
to  so  great  misfortunes.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  at- 
tachment, which  subsisted  so  long  between  them  even 
before  marriage,  had  not  subsided.  Prudence  would  have 
-  dictated  their  separation*    But  Chaucer  was  too  deeply- 

pervaded  with  the  human  and  domestic  affections,  to  be 
able  to  consent  to  such  a  measure.  He  chose  rather  to 
expose  himself  to  every  distress,  and  to  trust  to  the  pro- 
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verbially  uncertain  tenure  of  friendship  in  adrersity,  than  CHAP. 
to  tear  bhnself  from  his  dearest  connection^  K  纖 
. The  family  of  Chaucer,  so  far  as  their  pames  have  corner  His  children* 
down  to  us,  consisted  of  two  sons :  Thomas,  afterwat4 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ；  ？ nd  Lewis,  to  whom  h 考 
has  addressed  his  Conclusions  of  the  Astrqlabie.    Th?  age 
of  Thomas,  at  tHe  period  of  his  father's  exile,  was  abpujC 
thirteen  }  and  Lewi^  was  in  his  fourth  year.  Whether 
was  accompanied  by  both  of  them  in  his  flight  is  Uncertain  t 
it  is  probable  that,  if  the  wife  of  Chaucer  attended  him, 
they  also  took  with  them  their  youngest  son.  Chaucer, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  desirous  to  effect  what  is  provetbiailly 
called  the  raising  a  family  ；  (hat  is,  to  place  his  posterity 
in  such  a  manner  with  respect  to  fortune  and  station,  a$ 
to  produce  a  sort  of  probability  that  their  descendants,  for 


1  Rymer  has  preserved,  in  his  manuscript  collection^  a  receipt,  signed  by 
Chaucer,  of  half  a  year'a  pension  to  himself,,  and  half  a  year's  to  Pbilippa  bit 
wife,  a  copy  of  which  is  mserted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  Taking  this 
as  my  guide,  I  entertained  a  very  sanguine  hope  of  obtaining  an  exact  account  of 
the  da^s  of  the  Qommenceinent  an4  close  of  Chaucer's  matrimonial  life.  Could 
the  series  of-  these  receipts  be  found,  these  dates  might  with  great  probability  be 
inferred  from  the  period  at  which  the  receipts  given  by  Chaucer  in  behalf  of  hia 
wife  began  and  finished.  Her  pension  was  conferred  upon  her,  in  consideration 
of  her  having  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  Edward  III.  She  was  there* 
fore  probably  an  unmarried  woman  at  the  time  it  was  granted,  was  in  the  receipt 
of  it  at  the  period  of  her  marriage,  and  continued  to  receive  it  till  her  death.  It 
IS  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  series  of  these  receipts  is  still  in  existence  j  but  I 
have  been  unsuccessfol  in  my  endeavour  to  discover  where  they  are  deposited.  I 
applied  successively  to  the  Exchequer-Office  in  the  Temple,  ta  the.  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Wcstmihster-Hall,  and  to  the  Record-Office  in  the  Chapter* 
House  of  Westminster  Abbey.  From  all*  the  persona  to  whom  I  applied  I  ex* 
pertenced.  the  greatest  politeness  and  attention,  but  all  concurred  in  the  moat 
positive  assurances  th^t  no  such  records  exi&t  in  their  offices. 
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CHAP.  L.  several  generations  would  rank  among  the  more  eminent 
J  335^    members  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.    We  may 
therefore  believe  that  one  of  the  anxieties  he  suffered  in  his 
adversity,  arose  from  the  miscarriage  he  seemed  destined 
to  suffer  in  this  favourite  scheme, 

Thomas  Chaucer  was  at  this  time  thirteen  years  of  age. 
We  may  draw  some  conclusion  as  to  his  talents  and  the 
respectability  of  his  character,  from  the  high  station  of 
speaker  which  he  occupied  in  successive  parliaments,  from 
hia  having  married  into  an  eminent  and  opulent  family, 
and  from  his  leaving  a  .  posterity  by  his  only  daughter,  who 
had  a  very  near  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne.  He 
could  not  have  had  a  character  which  naturally  led  to  these 
honours,  without  possessing  qualities  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, which,  to  an  eye  so  practised  and  discerning  as  that 
of  the  poet,  must  have  led  to  great  expectations  and  fond 
visions  of  what  the  boy  might  one  day  prove.  We  may 
believe  that  he  was  carefully  educated,  for  we  know  that  - 
his  brother  was  so  educated  :  and  perhaps  the  age  at  which 
young  Chaucer  had  now  arrived  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
temting  periods  of  human  life.  It  is  an  epoch  when 
so  much  of  understanding,  adventure,  imagination,  per- 
severance and  integrity  may  have  manifested  themselves,  as 
no  longer  to  expose  the  fond  father  to  an  alarm  lest  all  his 
hopes  of  his  darling  child  may  be  mere  phantoms  of  the 
brain  ；  at  the  same  time  that,  the  destination  of  the  child 
being  not  yet  unfolded,  the  father  has  room  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  thousand  varying  pictures  of  greatness, 
talents  and  worth,  and  at  the  close  of  his  reverie  to 
pronounce  with  complacency.  One  of  these  shall  my  son 
assuredly  be!   What  was  the  fortune  of  the  younger 
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*oa  of  Chaucer,  or  eren ,  whether  he  ever  arrived  at  CHAf.  L. 
manhood,  is  unknown :  tre  have  only  his  father's  te&*  "n^T" 
timony  to  the  ripeness  of  his  inteUect,  as  well  as  to  the 
ardour  of  his  own  .paternal  affection,  in  the  circum8tan<:e 
of  his  having  addressed  a  treatise  of  astronomy  to  this  son 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  We  may  believe  then  that,  when 
Chaucer  viewed  the  enterprising  youth  of  thirteen,  and 
the  helpless  child  of  four,  he  pronounced  to  himself,  that 
scarcely  any  question  of  party,  any  course  to  be  steered  ia 
the  doubtful  and  uncharted  sea  of  politics,  could  justify 
him  in  hariag  risqued  the  consigning  these  children  to 
obscurity,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the  temptations,  con- 
tumelies and  iatellectuai  famine  of  a  poor  estate. 

Chaucer*8  residence  in  the  Netherlands  proved  to  him  a  His  embms" 
continual  source  of  anxiety.  His  resources  failed :  his 
friends  not  only  deserted,  but  added  to  that  baseness  the 
guilt  of  robbing,  him.  By  eyeiy  favourable  wind  he  ex- 
pected supplies  from  England  j  but  every  wind  brought 
him  nothing  but  disappointment.  Perhaps  he  expected  a' 
more  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from  his  wife's  re- 
lations than  they  extended  to  liim.  Perhaps  he  had  that 
high  spirit,  which  is  found  extremely  congenial  to  an 
enlarged  mind,  that  prompted  him  to  refuse  obligations. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  Hainault  he  found  relations  of 
his  wife,  who  were  in  a  capacity  to  afford  him  pecuniary 
assistance.  The  reigning  sovereign  of  the  country,  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  earl  of  Holland,  Hainault  and 
Zealand,  was  brother  of  the  prince  who  had  married 
Matilda  of  Lancaster,  sister  to  Blanche  j  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  sovereign  ^mnild  not  have  permitted  the  poet  to 
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CHAP.  L.  suffer  any  extreme  distress.  But  Chaucer,  who  had  for 
1385..  many  years  lived  a  life  of  opulence  and  filled  situations 
of  eminence  in  his  own  country,  could  not  perhsips  brook 
the  idea  of  receiving  a  precarious  and  eleemosynary  sub, 
^stence  in  a  foreign  land.  In  fine  he  resolved,  rather  than 
languish  in  exile  and  beggary,  to  return  home,  and  submit 
his  life,  if  necessary,  to  the  laws  and  lawyers  of  his 
country. 

Chaucer  had,  till  now,  been  a  stranger  to  misfortune* ' 
We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  $oq, 
perhaps  the  only  son,  of  an  opulent  tradesman.    He  re- 
ceived a  distinguished  and  expensive  education  ；  and  tried 
his  fortune  ki  what  men  have  agreed  to  call  the  honour- 
able profession,  of  the  law.    He  had  scarcely  entered  this 
career,  when  he  was  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  invitation^ 
erf  Edward  III.    He  was  domiciliated  under  the  wing  of - 
the  palace  ；  he  \^as  employed  to  form  the  mind  of  a  prince ' 
possessing  a  thousand  advantages  from  nature  and  fortune, 
who  proved  to  him  a  constant  friend,  and  was  perpetually 
loading  him  with  benefits  and  favour.    He  was  essentially 
the  court  poet  without  the  formality  of  the  name  ；  and  if 
we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  through  the  veil  of  a  lan- 
guage to  us  obsolete  and  semi-barbarous,  and  with  poete， 
who  have  improved  upon  the  half-assured  essays  of  Chaucer 
in  the  degree  that  Spenser  and  Shakespear  and  Milton  have 
done,  cannot  read  his  compositions  without  confessing  the  - 
great  and  the  genuine  poet,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what* 
must  have  been  the  idolatry  of  his  contemporaries,  when 
his  works  w^e  brought  into  notice  by  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour,  when  his  language  was  perfectioa  and  grace, 
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and  when,  ifrom  the  rarity  of  the  spectacle,  a  poet  was  CHAP.  L. 
regarded  as  more  than  man,  and  such  productions  as  those  1335  ' 
of  Chaucer  were  deemed  the  perfection,  the  Hercules* 
Pillars,  of  human  genius.  Encouraged,  though  not  rendered 
capricious  and  insolent,  by  these  advantages,  Chaucer  gave 
the  reins  to  his  inclination,  studied  no  rigid  maxims  of  eco- 
nomy, and  indulged  with  no  less  freedom  and  unconstraint. 
the  costly  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  an  elegant  style  of 
life,  than  the  more  genuine  and  simple  delights  of  study, 
or  of  a  solitary  and  romantic  excursion  among  woods  and 
hills  and  streams.  " 

It  must  therefore  have  been  a  bitter  trial  that  Chaucer.     —red  and 

destitute 

sustained  in  the  period  of  his  exile.  He  was  poor  j  de -. 
serted  by  his  old  friends,  who  cruelly  took  advantage  of  hia 
absence  to  oppress  and  destroy  him  ；  with  no  admirers,  no 
hospitable  greeting,  perhaps  not  one  sympathising  sen- 
timent beyond  the  bosom  of  his  own  family :  and  this  to, 
him,  who  had  been  surrpunded  with  flatterers,  whose  name ' 
the  voice  of  eologium  had  dwelt  upon  till  the  very  echo 
was  tired  with  repetition,  whose  visits  had  made  a  holidays 
and  whose  presence  had  been  every  where  cheered  with 
welcome.  Chaucer  did  not,  like  Milton,  when  he  travelled 
into  foreign  parts,  present  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
countries  he  visited  with  specimens  of  his  genius  in  the 
language'  nu)st  familiar  to  those  inhabitants.  In  this  one 
respect  at  least  he  was  prouder  than  his  sublime  successor. 

one  language  is  a  task  mighty  enough  for  one  genius.  He 
disdained  to  prattle  in  a  foreign  tongue,  "  of  whiche,"  •  as 
he  says,  "  Englishmen  have  as  gode  a  fantasye,  as  the  Jajr 
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1386. 
Returns  to 
England. 


CHAP.  L.  whan  he  cfaatereth  EngUshe  ^  and  he  good-humouredly 
laughed  at  the  attempts  of  his  firiend  Gower  in  this  kind. 
The  consequence  however  was,  that,  when  he  came  into 
the  Netherlands,  he  came  among  a  people  who  had  no 
preconceived  consciousness  of  his  merit,  and  who,  a8  to 
the  power  of  relishing  what  he  had  produced,  were  not  less 
barbarous  than  Ovid  had  found  the  borderers  upoa  the 
Euxine  sea. 

Chaucer  returned  to  England,  full  of  indignation 
against  the  perrans  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  affaiw 
in  his  absence.  They  were  some  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  vrith  him  in  the  affair  of  John  of  North- 
ampton ； for,  when  he  gives  vent  to  his  resentment  against 
diem,  he  at  the  same  time  expresses  his  sorrow  for  tlie 
part  he  had  taken  in  city - politics^  from  a  convicticm  that, 
whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged;  the  porsons  with  whom  he  had  acted  were, 
nany  of  tibem,  such  a8  it  was  no  way  honourable  to  him  to 
have  been  connected  with.  He  therefore  came  back  to  his 
native  soil,  anxicnis  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  and  tur- 
moils bf  political  contention  ；  and,  though  willing,  m  we 
may  suppose^  to  make  evory  exertion  that  gratitude  or 
friendship  could  demand  for  the  service  of  John  of  Gauat^ 
yet  molTed  not  again  to  voluntetr  in  the  stru^les '  of  op^ 
pottiig  parties,  nor  hastily  to  believe^  because  a  cause  was 
good,  and  die  end  in  view  was  honourable,  that  the  pergoos 
engaged  in  that  cause  were  public-^pirited,  and  would 
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dismterettedly  and  hotiestlf  coopaatc  in  the  measureB  CHAP,  L. 
necessary  to  secure  its  success.    He  therefore  hoped,  di-  ^"i^mT 
-vorced  as  he  was  from  his  former  associates  by  the  trei" 
chery  of  their  conduct,  that  he  should  be  suffered  ^ 
remain  obscure  and  unmolested  in  the  bosobi  of  his 
country. 

In  this  however  he  had  been  too  sanguine*  What  were 
the  motives  of  the  miaisters  t£  Richard  for  takiiig  him 
into  custody  is  doubtful.  According  to  hts  own  account, 
they  were  desirous  of  eictardng  horn  him  some  confession 
as  to  hi8  confederates.  Sads£ed,  m  they  were,  of  the  in* 
nocenoc  and  honour  of  die  king  a£  C^stUie,  they  perhaps 
ikoped  to  gather  horn  Chaucer  sometfaiAg  that  might  be 
iortured  into  an  accusatk>a  against  hU  pacran,  attd  m^;ht 
enable  them  to  revive  and  dot  out  their  infamous  pfo^ 
secution  of  this  wtuoua  prince.  Chaucer  lud  Bcaxcdkj 
•iriTed  in  £iiglaod,  beSovt  he  was  amtfed  bf  mi  order 
from  the  GOUFt,  and  committed  piisoncx;  as  is  supposed,  M 
A»  T&wev. 

The  first  indicatktt  irfakh  can  be  tnoed  q£  Chancer 
beiag  again  m  England,  occurs  in  die  montk  of  October 
1  It  wan  at  thb  period  that  he  gave  tlie  ttsttmony  to 
irhich  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  rder,  in  die  n, 
markaUe  cause  of  Scroop  and  Grdsyenort  at  the  cfaurch  of 
St  Margaret,  Wcstndoftber  、  Si^posing  therefore  that 
nude  use  o£  his  leave  of  ahaence,  giaated  in  November 
lfi84,  to  retire  to  tht  iCQatiacat,  his  exile  oootinued  for 
nearly  two  years.    If  this  were  not  the  date  of  his  flight. 
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Woodstock, 
duke  (rf* 
Gloucester. 


Suqientian  of 
the.  royal  au- 
thority. 


it  must  have  taken  place  later,  and  of  course  have  con- 
tinued For  a  shorter  period.  From  these  premises  it  seems 
to  follow  that  he  was  brought  xip  from  the  Tower  to  give 
his  testimony  in  this  cause,  by  an  order  from,  the  court* 
military,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  furnished 
with  sufficient, powers  for  that  purpose. 

It  must  also  have  been  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  two  offices,  which  he 
had  now  held  for  years,  and  which,  as  he  informs  us,  he 
had  always  executed  with  the  highest  honour  and  the 
strictest  integrity  -,  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the 
port  of  London,  and  comptroller  of  the  small  customs 
In  December  of  this  year  Adam  Yerdeley  was  appointed 
to  the  first  of  these  situations  \  and  Henry  Gisors  to  the 
second  \  in  the  'very  terms  of  the  patents  by  which  they 
had  formerly  been  conferred  upon  Chaucer. 

The  date  of  this  dismission  of  Chaucer  from  the  places 
of  consideration  and  profit  which  he  had  held  for  so  long 
a  time  is  entitled  to  notice.  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
making  use  of  the  parliament  as  his  instrument,  superseded 
the  royal  authority  in  October,  and  vested  the  whole 
functions  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  fourteen 
persons  nominated  for  that  piirpose  \  Two  months  after 
this  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  Chaucer  was  reduced 
to  a  private  station.  •  It  was  against  the  administration  of 
the  king  that  he  had  struggled  in  1 384  j  it  was  by  them 
that  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  that,  having  chosen  to 


i  Testament  of  Love,  Book  IT,  p.  502,  col.  1. 

*  Dec.  4.  Pat.  10  Ric.  2,  p,  1,  m.  9.  '  Dec.  14,  Ditto,  m.  4. 
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return,  to  hh  native  country^  he  was  committed  to  the  CHAP.  l. 
Towen  Yet  they  treated  him'  with  the  veneration  due  to  ""Jas^T* 
hh  unrivalled  genius,  and  never  proceeded  to  extremities 
against  him..  When  he  was  most  exposed  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  crown,  they  had  the  liberality  to  grant  him 
permission  to  execute  that  office  by  deputy,  which  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  execute  in  person.  .  It  was  reserved  for 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  patron  of  Gower,  and  who 
had  so  lately  shown  himself  the  vehement  and  intemperate 
partisan  of  John  of  -  Gaunt,  but  in  whom  ambition  finally 
swallowed  up  every  other  sentiment,  while  he  continued 
Chaucer's,  confinement  ia  the  Tower,  to  deprive  him  of 
his.  principal  means  of  competence  and  subsistence. 

It.  is.  necessary  however  that  we  should  observe  that  we  chronology  of 
ha      •  al  I      of  Cha       h   •     b  chaucer*t 

concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  John  of  Northampton;  I 
was  very  desirous  of  finding  the  copy  of  the  warrant  com- 
mitting Chaucer  to  prison  ；  and  for  that  purpose  searched 
the  Clause  Rolls  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  Richard  11，  in  other  words,  of  the  period 
from  the  twenty-first  of  June  1 384  to  the  twenty-first  of 
June  1 389,  but  without  success.  This  warrant,  if  dis- 
covered, would  probably  have  aSprded  sufficient  materials 
of  deciding  respecting  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  period,  of 
Chaucer's  imprisonment. 

But,  without  this  youcher,  the  story  seems  to  be  at* 
tended  with  sufficient  evidence.  Chaucer's  exile,  return, 
and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  rest  upon  his  own 
authority,  but  are  unaccompanied  with  dates.  The  cause 
of  his  misfortunes  he  thus  describes.  "  In  my  youth 
I  was  drawe  to  be  assentaunt  and  in  mj  migbtes  helping 
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CHAP.  L.  to  o^rtaine  ■  conjuracions  and  other  grete  matters  ci  rulynge 
,13 據，  of  citezins  ；  and  。  thjlke  thinges  ben  my  drawers  in  and 
exitours  to  tho  matters,  weme  so  painted  and  coloured, 
that,  at  the  prime  face,  p  me  seemed  them  noble  and  glo- 
rious to  al  the  peple.  I  than,  ,  wenynge  mykell  merke 
have  deserved  in  furthering  and  maintenaunce  of  tho 
thinges,  '  besyed  and  laboured  with  all  my  diligeoce,  in 
werkiog  of  thilke  matters  to  the  ende.  And  trewly,  to 
tell  you  the  *  sothe,  *  me  rought  lytdl  of  aoy  hate  cf  the 
， mighty  senatours  in  thilke  cit^  ne  of  *  communes  maUoc, 
for  two  w  skilles :  one  was,  I :  had  comforte  to  ben  in  soche 
plite,  that  both  profite  were  to  me  and  to  mj  £neade8  ； 
another  was,  ^  for  commen  profice  in  cinnunaltie  is  not, 
but  pece  and  tranquility  with  just  govemauace  pioceden 
from  thtlke  profite  ；  *  sidien  me  thought  tiw  *  fimt  painted 
thiogeS)  malice  and  evyll  flMoinge,  witbouteli  aaj  gode 
b  availinge  to  anje  peple^  and  of  tyrannye  purpDsfd  ？, 
Cfaaucer  then  states  the  preteaces  and  modes  of 
Moing  brought  forward  by  die  party  he  embraced*  "  The 
thinges  whkhe,  quod  they,  beat  for  commune  avauntag^ 


篇 confederacies. 

*  the  motites  ^htch  drew  me  in  ancL  excited  me  to  the  measures  I  poraotd, 
vme  BO  coloured  by  the  pereons  whose  leading  I  followed. 

' they  appeared  to  roe.  *>  believing  that  I  should  deserve  well  of  the  public* 
' busied  myself.      •  sooth.      '  I  took  little  account.       ，  the  magistrates. 

■  the  commcrn  people.  *  reasons^  Sak. 

*  nsm  vnysAt  to  be  in  such  circum9t«iice8>  as  enabled  me  to  be  of  aeirioe  bolli 
to  myself  and  my  friends. 

7  a  belief  that  the  social  state  produces  no  general  advantage,  unless  it  is  at- 
tended with  peace  and  traaqntllftj^  and  a  just  and  impartial  goveniaient. 
*•  toides,  moreover* 

■  the  tlnngs  vambhed  and  gkMsefl  over  to  sight  by  the  royal  party,  to  have  been. 

*  descending,  following.  •  Testament  of  Low,  Book  I,  p.  4>85,  coh  2. 
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naye  not  sUnd,  ^  but  we  ben  executours  of  tho  tnattefs,  CHAP* 


and  auctork^  of  execucion  by  *  comen  election  to  ug  be  "Tss^ 
delyvered  ；  and  that  mu8te  enter  by  strength  of  ^your 
maintenaunce  ；  for,  we  out  of  soch  degre  put,  oppreseion 
of  these  olde  hindrers  shal  againe  '  surmounten,  and  putten 
you  in  soche  subjection  that  in  endlesse  wo  ye  shul  com- 
fdaine.  The  governementes^  quod  thei,  of  your  cit6,  left 
in  the  handes  of  ^  torcencious  citezins^  shal  bring  in 
pestilence  and  destruccion  to  you  gode  menne  ；  and  ther* 
fore  let  us  have  the  comune  administration  to  abate  8oche 
yveUes.  There  hen  citezins  many,  for  *  ferde  of  execucion 
that  shall  be  done  for  extorcions  by  hem  committed,  ben  、 
evermore  ayenst  these  purposes  and  al  other  gode  men- 
inges V,  He  addS)  "  And  so,  when  it  fell  that  fre  eleccidn, 
by  grete  clamour  of  ^  moche  peple  [who],  for  grete  disese 
of  ndsgovernaunce,  so  fervently  *  stoden  in  ther  eleccion 
that  they  hem  submitted  to  ^very  *  maner  face,  rather  than 
hare  sufFared  the  maner  and  the  rule  of  the '  hated  go- 
veraours  (notwithstanding  that  in  the  contrary  helden 
moch  comune  *  meiny,  that  have  no  consideracion  but 
ondye  to  voluntary  lustes  withoutea  reson),  than  thilke 
govemour  so  forsaken  >  ^  faininge  toforne  his  undoinge  for 
misrule  in  his  time,  shope  to  have  letted  thilke  eleccion, 
and  have  made  a  newc  him  selfe  to  have  bene  chosen, 
and  r  under  that  mokyl  rore  arered  V' 


unless.         •  common.  *"  the  citixens*.         ，  come  up,  arise* 

usurious^  naiiig  eitoction.    Spegfat*         *  fear.         ^  p.  486,  coL  2- 
the  court  ])arty.         ，  "ood,  persisted.  "  imaginable  disadvantage, 

the  popular  party.  •  fblloweis,  adherenU*  Fa. 

conceiving  beforehand^  anticipating.  purposed  to  have  hindered* 

under  that  pretence  caiacd  a  great  uproar  and  commotion* 
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CHAP.  L.     This  description  coincides  in  so  many  particulars  with 
Wahingbam's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  John  of 
Northampton,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that 
these  were  the  proceedings  in  which  the  poet  found  himself 
so  deeply  entangled.    If  Chaucer  describes  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  popular  party  less  favourably  than  we 
should  expect  from  a  confederate,  or  than  the  measures  pro- 
bably deserved,  it  should      considered  that,  in  the  work 
from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken,  one  of  his  ob-' 
jects  is  to  deliver  his  recantation,  and  reconcile  himselT 
with  the  government  he  had  offended.    Elsewhere  he  says* 
of  himself  in  the  course  of  the  work,  "  Thy  worldly 
godes  ben  •  fulliche  dispente,  and  thou  berafte  out  of  dig - 
nitie  of  office  、,，    This  proves  to  a  certainty,  that  the 
composition  was  not  written  till  after  the  close  of  the 
year  1 380. 

To  the  period  in  which,  as  it  appears,  Chaucer  was  ^ 
committed  to  the  Tower,  succeeded  a  long  series  of  civil 
broils  and  contention,  during  which  he  probably  was 
almost  forgotten  by  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to* 
restore  to  him  the  advantages  of  liberty.    The  same  hand) 
which  gave  away  the  employments  of  the  poet,  had  an- 
nihilated the  royal  authority,  and  reduced  the  king  to  a 
cipher.    Richard  did  not  remain  supine  under  the  in- 
dignities which  were  heaped  upon  him.    Under  pretence 
of  escorting  his  favourite  Verie,  who,  it  had  been  agreed . 
upon  with  the  usurper,  was  to  be  sent  into  a  sort  of 
honourable  exile  in  Ireland,  he  left .  the  metropolis,  and 
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journeyed  into  Wales  '  ；  but,  having  remained  some  time  CHAP.  l. 
there,  he  turned  .back,  and,  whh  Vere，  De  la  Pole,  Tre-  i^g?, 
silian  and  others,  held  a  council  at  Nottingham  respecting  Augwt  25. 
the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  resuming  the  royal 
authority  \    The  commissioners  who  now  possessed  the 
government  of  the  realm,  were  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  forward  ；  and  with  great  art  and  a 
thousand  specious  insinuations,  induced  Richard  to  return 
fo  the  metropolis      No  measure  could  have  been  more 
fatal  to  his  interests.    From  the  moment  in  which  he  November  10. 
acceded  to  this  proposal,  he  became  virtually  ajprisbner. 
The  inexorable  Woodstock  proceeded  without  mercy  to 
the  destruction  of  as  many  of  the  advisers  and  creatures  ,o£ 
the  court,  as  he  could  get  into  his  power.    He  called  to-  藝 
gether  a  parliament  ；  and,  as  the  assembly  of  that  sort  pebn^^ 
which  gained  the  annals  of  the  last  reign  was  surnamed 
the  Good  Parliament,  so  this,  equally  a  favourite  with 
die  blind  and  undistinguishing  vulgar,  gained  the  appeU 
lationr  of  the  Wonder-working  Parliament  ，•    One  day, 
they  sent  sir  Robert  Tresilian  and  sir  Nicholas  Brembar  to 
the  gallows  ；  and  another,  they  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  six  of  the  judges    Previously  to  this  ceremony,  these 
magistrates  were  publicly  dragged  from  their  seats  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  \    The  pretext 
of  their  condemnation  was  the  opinion  they  had  signed 
at  Nottingham,  declaring  the  commission, .  which  had  de- 
prived Richard  of  the  government  .and  vested  the  royal 


' Walsinghamr  ad  ann«  *  Knighton,  ad  ann.  ，  Stov»  ad  aniu 
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CHAP*  L.  authority  in  a  council  of  fourteen  persons,  to  be  contrary 
j3gg  "  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  England.  Their  sentence 
was  afterward  commuted  into  banishment  for  life.  The 
lawyer  who  officially  drew  up  the  paper  which  they  were 
orraigiied  for  signing,  was  also  condemned,  and  executed  *. 
Sir  Simon  Burley  and  three  other  persons  of  great  di- 
stinction about  the  court  were  the  next  victims  ；  and 
Woodstock  is  said  to  have  permitted  the  queen  to  remain 
three  hours  on  her  knees  before  him,  intreating  in  vain 
for  the  life  of  this  accomplished  courtier  \ 

siwatkm  of       Duriag  thesc  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  Chaucer  re- 

Chiuccr  m  口  * 

•  ^！^'  mained  a  prisoner^  iti  the  centre  of  all  the  violences  that 
were  committing,  and  unable  either  to  act  or  to  escape.  It 
ia  probable  that,  in  this  fierce  ccMitention  as  to  who  should 
be  master  of  the  kingdom,  he  wae  considered  as  a  person 
of  inferior  i^nsequence,  and  obliged  to  yield  his  apart - 
meats  to  some  Btatesman  of  loftier  title  who  was  a  few 
days  after  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  He  could  not  feel 
much  at  ease  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  J  and  perhaps  scarcely  knew  whether  his  personal 
safety  would  best  be  promoted  by  the  ccmtinuance  of  the 
usurpation,  or  by  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority. 
He  had  been  an  officer  of  the  government  ；  he  had  been 
finroured  and  distinguished  by  Anne  of  Bohemia  ；  and  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  the  stem  and  savage  Wood* 
stocky  who  had  already  stripped  him  of  his  employments, 
would  not  find  a  time  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities 
against  him.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  king  were  re 秦 
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Stored,  the  prospects  of  Chaucer  would  not  be  much  im -  CHAP.  l. 
proved.  It  was  the  king  and  his  ministers  that  he  had  ^^S^ 
offended  ；  it  was  the  king  who  had  driven  him  into  exile, 
and  who,  when  he  privately  returned,  consigned  him  as 
a  state- prisoner  to  the  Tower.  He  had  therefore  little 
to  hope,  and  aomething  to  fear,  from  the  revival  of  the 
royal  authority. 

Chaucer  has  thrown  out  many  allusions  to  the  ease  and 
opulence  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  "  I,  that  some  tyme 
in  delicious  houres  was  wont  to  enjoy  blisfUl  ^  stoimdes^ 
am  now  4ryve  by  unhappy  hevinesse  to  bewaile  my 
sondrie  ^  yvels  in  *  tene.  一  Thus,  '  witlesse,  thoughtful!, 
^  sightlesse  lokynge,  I  endure  my  penaunce  in  this  derke 
prboime,  caitifihed  fro  frendshippe  and  acquaintauiice> 
and  forsaken  of  al  that  any  worde  dare  tpeke  And 
again,  "  Although  I  hadde  lyttcU,  in  ^respecte  amonge 
other  grete  and  worthy,  yet  had  I  a  faire  ^  parcel,  as  me 
thought  for  the  tyme,  in  ^  forthering  of  my  sustenaunce.---**  , 
I  had  richesse  suffisauntly  to  "  weive  nede  ；  I  had  dignity 
to  be  reverenced  in  worship.  Power  me  thought  that  I  had 
to  kepe  fro  min  enemies  ；  and  me  semed  to  shine  in 
glory  of  renome. ~ Every  of  tho  joycs  is  turned  into  hig 
contrary  :  for  richesse,  now  have  I  povertie  ；  for  dignities 
now  am  I  enprisoned  ；  in  stede  of  power,  wretchednesse 
I  sufire  ；  and，  for  glory  of  renome,  I  am  now  dispised 
and  nfcmliche  hated?. 


b  seasone*       '  adverfity.       *  evils.  •  aorrow.       '  toid  of  foresight* 

»  looking,  at  a  blank.        *  captived.  '  Testament  of  Love,  Book  I,  iniU 

j  comparison.               *  portion.  '  forthering,  procuring. 

»  wave,  prevent.             "  foully.  •  Book  II,  p,  502,  col,  1. 
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His  employ- 
ments in 
prison. . 


CHAP.  L.  Nor  in  these  complaints  was  the  poet  guilty  of  any  ex- 
aggeration. We  have  seen  that,  early  in  his  imprisonment, 
he  was  stripped,  by  the  prevailing  party,  of  the  official  ap^- 
pointments  which  had  supplied  the  principal  part  of  his 
income.  In  Mky  1388,  we  again  find  him  obtaining  a 
patent  p,  permitting  him  to  resign  the  two  pennons  of 
twenty  marks  each,  which  were  all  that  now  remained  to 
him  of  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  which  were  now 
probably  exchanged  for  the  money  demanded  by  the  urgent 
and  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  his  family. 

It  is  in  adversity,  more  than  on  any  other  occasion,  that 
a  well-ordered  mind  reaps  to  the  full  the  pre-acquired 
advantages  of  literature,  cultivation  and  reflection.  The 
muse, ~ the  muse  that  had  won  (he  ear  of  his  former  sove- 
mgns,  and  that  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  his  fortune 
during  life,  as  well  as  of  his  lasting  fame, ― accompanied 
Chaucer  to  the  gloomy  and  dreary  walls  in  which  he  was 
now  shut  up.  Cast  down  among  common  men,  he  yet  did 
not  feel  like  a  common  man.  In  this  uncertainty,  humili- 
ation and  solitude,  he  recollected  his  former  pursuits,  the 
cherished  visions  of  his  happier  days,  and  became  again 
an  author.  It  is  likely  that  he  was  forbidden  the  visits  of 
his  friends  ；  but  by  the  magic  power  of  fancy  he  called  about 
him  celestial  visitants.  It  is  likely  that  a  jailor  or  a  turnkey 
was  planted  in  his  apartment,  under  pretence  of  checking 
unlicensed  attempts  at  correspondence  tor  escape,  but  in 
reality  serving  only  to  exclude  him  from  one  of  the  best  in- 
heritances of  man,  the  power  of  being  alone  in  the  silence 
of  elemental  nature  and  with  his  own  thoughts.  Chaucer 
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however,  assisted  by  the  workings  of  his  mind,  instead  of  chap.  l. 
seeing  continually  the  base  groom  who  attended  him,  saw     y^^^^  ■ 
only  the  Gods  who  protected  and  cheered  him  in  his  cell. 

Chaucer  in  his  youth  had  translated  Boethius.  The  best  Tc^aj^ent  of 
work  of  Boethius,  that  which  Chaucer  had  put  into  Eng- 
lish, was  composed  by  the  Roman  while  he  was  a  state- 
prisoner  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 
In  the  prison  in  which  he  was  immured,  Boethius,  soon 
after  he  had  finished  the  work,  was  murdered  by  order  of 
the  tyrant.  Chaucer,  in  the  gloomy  reveries  of  his  fancy, 
reaped  a  certain  pleasure  in  imagining  a  parallel  between 
himself  and  the  virtuous  Boethius.  Boethius  was  accused  of 
having  been  concerned  in  certain  attempts  for  the  liberties  of 
Rome:  Chaucer  had  also  offended  the  dishonest  government 
of  England  by  attempts  for  the  liberties  of  his  native  city. 
Boethius  has  been  applauded  by  all  succeeding  times  as  the 
iast  citizen  of  Rome  who  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
Roman :  Chaucer  also  hoped  that  he  should  be  remem- 
bered as  the  strenuous  adversary  of  that  profligate  admi- 
nistration of  Richard  II,  who,  by  the  measures  into  which 
they  had  entered,  prepared  the  tragical  catastrophe  which 
overtook  their  master  at  the  immature  age  of  thirty-two. 
Boethius  united  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  the 
patriot,  the  poet,  and  the  firm  and  philosophical  mind 
superior  to  events :  and  Chaucer,  in  the  adversity  which 
overclouded  him,  naturally  wished  that  hereafter  in  these 
respects  he  .might  be  clasaed  with  Boethius.  Influenced 
by  this  wish,  he  sat  down  to  write  an  imitation  of  the 
admired  work  of  the  Roman  ；  and,  as  Boethius  had  penned 
the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  Chaucer  wrote,  in  a  style 
much  more  mystical  and  obscure,  but  suitable  to  the  taste 
of  his  age,  the  Testament  pf  Love. 
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CHAP.  L.  Chaucer  however  does  not  appear  altogether  to  the  ad- 
1389  vantage  he  desired,  in  the  comparison  with  Boethius. 
Compared  with  Not  oiilv  the  't'estament  of  Love  is  much  inferior,  as  a 
ofpwto^"  iiterary  compoMtion,  to  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  ； 
phy'  but  the  personal  character,  and  moral  and  sentimental 
discipline  of  the  mind,  of  Chaucer  are  by  no  meabs  pre- 
sented in  80  favourable  a  light  in  this  composition,  as  the 
temper  of  Boethius  is  exhibited  in  the  work  of  the  Roman. 
The  Testament  of  Love  is  interesting  to  a  reader  of  taste, 
because  such  an  one  will  be  eager  to  trace  the  workings  of 
the  mind  of  Chaucer,  when  deliberating  about  his  fate, 
and  anxious  for  the  unexplored  and  unknown  future  ；  and 
because  we  are  always  delighted  to  see  a  man  possessing 
the  vigour  and  elasticity  in  the  midst  of  calamity,  to  employ 
his  talents,  and  to  call  up  the  resources  of  reason  and 
literature.  But  the  pleasure  we  experience  in  the  perusal 
of  Boethius  goes  beyond  this.  We  see  him  cheerful  in 
defiance  of  oppression,  and  exercising  a  strong  and  un- 
fettered talent  while  his  tormentors  were  almost  at  the 
door.  An  unvitiated  observer  will  love  CYen  the  wcakr 
nesses  of  our  nature,  and  will  hate  the  Stoic  of  the 
domestic  scene.  But  the  weaknesses  which  wake  in  our 
bosoms  the  pulse  of  approbation,  are  those  of  sympathy, 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  others,  atnd  an  entire  and  full  par- 
ticipation in  their  feelings.  We  love  the  man  who  is 
inconsolable  for  the  danger  of  his  friend,  and  inconsolable 
for  his  loss.  But,  in  the  midst  of  disasters  which  per- 
sonally affect  himself,  it  ia  glorious,  or,  which  is  better,  it 
is  honourable,  for  him  to  be  serene. 

Boethius,  though  a  Christian,  had  been  bred  in  the 
school  of  Pagan  philosophy.  Chaucer  was  a  Christian  of 
that  school  which  was  formed  by  monks,  and  cons 輝 mated 
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by  friars.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  thus  educated,  CHAR  JU 
to  look  death  in  the  face,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  in  the  職 
solitude  of  the  closet,  with  serenity.  The  death-bed  of  those 
ages  was  studiously  set  round  by  the  clergy  with  penitences, 
and  accompanied  by  an  army  of  terrors.    Its  great  lesson 
was  pusillanimity.    In  the  series  of  successive  centuries,  we 
shal}  scarcely  find  a  single  example  in  the  middle  ages  of  a 
man  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  except  for  the  cause  » 
of  religion,  who  met  death  with  firmness.    The  heroes 
and  patriots  of  this  period  were  of  a  different  stamp 
from  those  of  earlier  or  later  times  ；  and,  though  highly 
entitled  to  our  commendation,  they  want  a  certain  finish 
particularly  calculated  to  render  the  recollection  of  them 
interesting  to  us  \   Chaucer's  production,  written  from  his 


, One  solitaiy  instance  of  exception  offers  itself  at  this  period  in  the  histoiy  of 
Prance,  so  beautiful  and  interesting,  that  it  would  be  almost  treason  against  the 
character  of  the  human  species  as  it  existed  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  to  omit  it. 
Jean  De&mareta,  advocate  general  to  Charles  VI,  had  offended  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  king's  uncle,  by  resisting  some  of  hb  prodigal  measures.  The  duke, 
who  was  of  a  most  vindictive  temper,  seii^d  the  occasion  of  the  insutrection  in 
and  contrived  to  have  the  name  of  this  innocent  and  virtuous  magistrate 
•ncluded  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  destined  to  atone  with  their  livet  the 
guilt  of  the  rebellion.  Desmarets,  who  wa«  above  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  amidst  the  sympathies  and  astonishment  of  in^ 
numerable  spectators.  Arrived  there,  he  was  exhorted  to  cry  out  for  pardon  from 
the  king  ；  aad  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  hj  that  submusion  be  might  save  hif 
life.  "  I  have  rendered,"  answered  the  grey-haired  magistrate,  "  a  true  and 
loyal  service  to  king  Philip  his  great-grandsire,  to  king  John  his  grandfather,  and 
to  king  Charles  who  begot  ^im  ;  none  of  these  princes  ever  charged  me  with  dis- 
loyalty or  neglect,  nor  would  the  king  that  now  is,  if  he  had  attained  the  age  and 
discernment  of  a  man  :  I  will  cry  out  for  mercy  to  God  alone."  Saying  this, 
he  came  forward  with  a  look  of  sereoitj  and  fortitude,  and  submitted  hid  neck 
to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

Villaret,  Hifttoire  de  JPnmce.  ad  ann. 
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Its  allegorical 
style. 


CHAP.  L,  prison  in  the  Tower,  is  infected  with  all  these  faults :  he 
complains  too  much  and  too  grievously,  to  possess  the 
proper  advantage  for  exciting  our  commiseration.  It  is 
not  to  be  expressed  how  much  these  habits  of  mind  tended 
to  place  the  virtues  and  the  honour  of  the  oppressed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  oppressor,  and  to  inspire  the  prosperous 
man  with  hard  and  ungenerous,  dispositions  toward  his 
victim. 

The  Testament  of  Love  is  to  a  considerable  degree  an 
allegorical  composition.  Chaucer  says,  "  In  this  boke  be 
many  privie  thinges  '  wimpled  and  fold,  *  unneth  shuU 
t  leude  men  the  ，  plites  unwinde  ？,  How  touch  of  it  was 
understood  by  his  contemporaries  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
decide  ；  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  bred  in  the  school 
of  allegory,  and  were  accustomed  to  guess  its  riddles. 
In  every  substitution  of  one  name  or  one  thing  for  an- 
other, however  arbitrary  it  may  be  in  appearance,  writers 
of  the  same  period,  modified  by  the  same  opinions  and 
manners,  and  reading  each  other's  productions,  will  in* 
evitably  fall  into  a  similar  method  ；  so  that  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  a  series  of  compositions  of  this  sort  must 
afford  great  advantage  for  the  explanation  of  any  one  of 
them.  That  advantage  is  now  scarcely  to  be  procured  ； 
and  therefore  to  readers  of  the  present  day  the  "  many 
privie  thinges"  folded  up  by  Chaucer  in  his  work  will  not 
without  great  difficulty  be  penetrated. 
Margutritf.        The  niost  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  allegory  of 


' muffled,  wrapped.  •  not  easily,  scarcely.  '  ignorant* 

， plaits,  intricacies.   '  "  Book  III,  p.  51 9>  col.  2. 
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tids  peiformance  is  the  use  made  of  the  term  Margueqt&  chap.  l. 
The  author^  toward  the  conclusion,  showa  himsdf  willing  to  ■ ! 滅 
afford  his  reader  crerj  assistance  which  he  deemed  neces- 
WTf  or  convement  to  prevent  the  mismtapretation  of  his 
wosk.  With  this  view  he  thus  expresses  himselfl  "  Also 
Jt  pfaSe  that  erny*  maa  parfiteHe  *  xnonre  know-,  througb 
vlat  intenii&n  of  ，  hot  this  tretise  Iiare  I  drawe*  Hotr 
waft  k  the  *  tightfiiU  manna  ia  desert  to  children  oi  Israel 
was  sinritudl  mete  ？  Bodaij  also  it  vraa  ；  for  me«ie& 
bodies  it  norisheth.  And  yet  *  never  tbe  later,  Christe  ic 
aigmfied.  Right  so  a  jcwdL  betokenedi  a  gemme^  and 
ttiat  i&  a  stone  vertuou^  or  els  a  peiie»  Margarite,  a 
wranan^  ^  betokenedx  grace,  lemyng  or  wissdoiiie  of  Gad， 
or  eb  hdie  churcbe*  If  *brcd  diroogk  yertar  h  made 
hotte  fletlie,  wbac  "  it  that  our  God  nith  ？  It  is  die  spirit 
tbat  yereth  fi£p，  tke  flesbe  of  nothyng  it  fxroficetk  V* 
. Marguerite  therefinre  in  the  Testament  of  Loire,  it  seenu^ 
cepreaenta  spirimal  coMoladoiu  This  however  does  uiX 
preTrctH  Chancer  through  Ids  whcde  pesfbnnaiice  from  coiw 
atfbermg  k  as  the  name  of  a  vromaa*  He  pcaises  her 
peerleas  beauty,  and  lamentsr  his  unwortfaioesg  to  obtain 
fevour  ；、  he  addresses  her  ia  die  Izngaxge  of  courtships 
叫 d.  intreate  that  she  will  nol  alwa^^  show  faersdf  ob-^ 
dmate  to  hi&  addresses;  In  one  pawage  of  his-  worisr,  he- 
completely*  fiargeti  die  aiHegoiical  sense  in  whkb  he  wbhed^ 
to  be  vnderstoody  and  has  die*  litersd  wrauta  so  cl^soAy 
before  his  fitncyy  diat  be  exckuM^  "  AUmf,  that  evar^kmd 


' may.         ，,  heart.  ■  innblv*^         •  nevertheless.         ^  itgnifies. 

bread  through  diyine  interposition,      *  Boofc  UI,  iibi  raprsu      •  nature, 

VO"  II.  8 
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Love  corn- 
el With 
Com- 


CHAP,  L.  made  her  '  dedlie  *  ！，, a  topic  of  regret  which  can  scarcely 
1389.    be  thought  applicable  to  that  intellectual  treasure  which  he 
professes  to  have  shadowed  in  his  Marguerite. . 
: It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  plan  upon  which  the 
pared  with    Testaiiient  of.  Love  is  constructed,  has  a  considerable 

the  Com-  •  • 

pbint  of  the  tendency  to  confirm  the  interpretation  which  has  been 

« Black  Knight.  -'  ^  •  , 

given  above  of  the  Complaint  of.  the  Black  Knight,  The 
same  turn  of  mind  which  dictated  the  allegory;  in  the  one 
case,  would  have  led  to  the  writing  in  an  allegorical  sense 
in  the  other :  nor.  ia  there  any  thing  more  harsh  and. 
strained  in  representing  loyalty  under  the  image  of  love,. 

a  beautiful  woman,  and  typifying  the  attainment  of  God's 
pear's  gtacc  by  the  humble  pursuit  of  this  lady's  favour. ― It  i& 
sufficiently^  singular  that,  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Shakespear  composed  more  than  one  hundred  and. 
fifty  sonnets,  which,  in .  their  literal  sense,  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  with  all  the  forms  and  expressions  of  the  passion . 
of  love  J  but  which  probably  cover  some  secret  meaning  > 
that  no  critic  has  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to  penetrate. - 
One  passage  in  the  Testament  of  Love  deserves  to  be 
quoted,  as  expressing  Chaucer's  opinion  of  his  writings,' 
formed  when  he  had  already  arrived  at  a  very  ripe  age,' 
and  was  now  placed  under  a  cloud  of  peril  and  adversity, 
of  which  it  was 喊 easy  for  him  to  discern  the  issue.  The 
sense  he  expresses  of  his  own  merits  is  not  conveyed  in 
terms  altogether  ao  elevated  as  those  employed  by.  Horace " 


SKaket 


Chaucer's  cha- 
racter of 


f  mortal. 

h  Carminaj  Lib.  Ill,  Carmen  xxx, 


Book  II,  p.  505.  cqI. 】 
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jRod  Ovid  \  but  which  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  convey  chap,  l, 
the  idea  of  a  more  sober  and  full  persuasion  of  the  claims 
lie  possessed  to  the*  commendation  of  mankind. 

The  work  principally  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
prisoner  and  Love,  who  visits  him  in  his  cell,  as  Philosophy 
visited  the  prison  of  Boethiu8.  Toward  the  close  of  their 
' conv ersations,  a  question  arises  respecting  predestination^ 
a  favouritp  topic  among  literary  men  in  the  times  of 
Chaucer*  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  own  eu* 
logium,  the  author  chooses  to  forget  the  identity  between 
himself  and  the  writer  of  those  performances  which  had 
80  greatly  illustrated  the  literature  of  England,  and  makes 
Love  answer  thus  to  the  difficulties  propounded  by  her 
pupil.  "  I  shall  tell  the,  this  lesson  to  lerne,— Myne 
owne  true  servaunte,  the  noble  philosophical!  poete  in 
Englishe  (whiche  evermore  hym  busieth  and  travaileth  right 
sorie  my  name  to  increse  ；  wherfore  all  that  willen  me 
gode,  owe  to  doe  him  worship  and  reverence  both  ；  trulj 
his  better  ne  his  ^pere  in  schole  of  my  rules  coud  1  never 
finde) ~ He,  quod  she,  in  a  tretise  that  he  made  of  my 
'servaunt  Troilus,  hath  this  matter  touched,  and  at  the  full 
this  question  *  assoiled.  Certainly  his  noble  saiyngs  'can  I 
not  amend :  in  godeaes  of  gentil  manlich  spech  without 
any  maner  of  nicitie  of  "  starieres  imaginacion,  in  wit,  and 
in  gode  reson  of  。  sentence,  he  passeth  al  other  p  makers  V 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  passage  Chaucer  commends 


*  Metamorphoses,  Lib.  XV,  vcr.  871,  *  peer.         '  absoWed,  solved, 

manly.  ■  This  word  is  explained  by  none  of  the  glossarists. 

judgment,  wUtHtia.  * '  poets.  •»  Book  III,  p.  518,  coL  2, 
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Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia obuins 
Chaucer  bii 
pardoii. 


Chaucer  now 
firsc  adopts 
th«  myttical 
worship  of  the 
Margutrrhcy 
or  dab/. 


Restoration  of 
Richard  JI. 


liimself  in  unqualified  terms  as  the  true  ^enriuit  of  Lov<; 
and  his  poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseide  as  an  honourabt^ 
example  of  that  service  ；  ia  both  these  points  contra* 
dieting  the  admissions  of  an  opposite  sort,  and  the 
apology,  contained  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legeode  of 
Gode  Womeru  Hence  it  may  peitiaps  be  inferred,  first, 
that  the  Legende  was  not  written  till  after  the  penod  of 
Chaucer's  disgrace,  and  was  a  sort  of  courtly  compliment 
offered  to  the  queen  on  his  restoration  to  favour  ；  secondly^ 
that  the  Good  Queen  Anne  had  some  share  at  least  in  ob- 
taining his  pardon  ；  and  diirdly,  that  it  was  in  the  Testa*- 
ment  of  Love,  wlien  he  laboured  under  calamity  and 
depression,  that  Chaucer  first  adopted  the  mystical  system 
cf  notions  intended  to  be  signified  under  the  worship  of 
the  daisy. 

Richard  IL  had  now  been  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half  stripped  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and  boiled 
vnth  sentiments  of  impatience  at  the  thought  of  his  de- 
graded situation.  He  did  not  fail  to  comment  upon  the 
Tiolence  and  intemperance  of  Woodstock's  proceedings  ； 
lie  was  persuaded  that,  however  the  Moody  executions  of 
the  Wonder-working  Parliament  and  the  inexorable  temper 
betrayed  by  his  undc  on  that  occasion  might  obtain  the  ap* 
plause  of  the  moment,  they  would  not  prove  the  basis  of  a 
lasting  popularity.  Men  have  a  natural  bias  in  favour  ir* 
gular  proceedings  and  old  institutions  ；  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  if  Richard  skilfully  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  might  easily  regain  all  lie  had  lost.  The  present 
was  a  violent  state  of  things,  and  was  ill  calculated  to  last, 
Richard  was  young  ；  he  had  done  little  of  a  positive  nature 
to  forfdt  the  affections  of  hit  subjects  j  he  had  been  sayed 
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fiom  perpetrating  the  worst  crimes  he  meditated,  by  the  tu-  CHAP.  L. 
spidous  interfb-ence  of  his  mother  or  his  consort.    He  was  1339^ 
.now  tweaty-^two  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  at  which  a 
man  seems  entitled  to  trial,  and  which  is  favourable  to  a 
certain  degree  of  discretion.    It  was  obvious  that  every  . 
thing  was  tending  to  the  restoration  of  royal  authority  ； 
and  Iktk  was  required  of  the  king,  more  than  to  claim 
in  a  manly  and  spirited  tone  the  place  to  which  he  was 
bourn* 

Richard  II.  seems  at  this  time  to  have  had  able  advisers* 
He  came  forward  in  the  council-chamber^  and  asked  what 
was  the  age  to  which  he  had  attained  ？  He  was  answered 
•  by  some  who  were  secretly  prepared  for  the  scene/  Am  I 
not  of  an  age  then,  rejoined  he,  to  take  the  reins  of  go- 
.Temment  into  my  own  hands»  and  to  be  no  longer  under 
,the  management  of  tutors '  ？  by  this  language  avoiding  to 
throw  impeachment  upon  the  conduct  of  the  usurpers,  and 
merely  signifying  to  them  that  their  authority  was  at  an 
encL  He  then  proceeded  to  take  the  great  seal  from  the 
present  chancellor  \  and  to  dismiss  Woodstock  aad  his 
aBSOciatcs  from  their  employments*  He  tods,  no  yengeance 
upon  his  adversaries  ；  he  recalled  none  of  bis  obnoxious 
minirters  ；  he  published  a  general  pardon }  and  he  remitted 

granted  him  by  parliament.    This  revolution 
without  resistance  ；  and  the  imprudences  and  excesses  of 
both  parties  seemed  mutually  consigned  to  oblivioiu 
It  was  on  the  thud  of  May  that  Richard  IL  defeated  the 


' Walsisgham,  ad  aafi.  *  Ryiher,  12  R.  2,  Mai.  3. 
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CHAP.  L.  party  of  his  utxde,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  ；  and  on  the 
13^9^  '  twelfth  of  July  following,  Chaucer  was  appointed  to  the 
honourable  and  lucrative  office  of  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  nearness  of  these  dates  naturally  leads  to  the  inference 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  events,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  conjecture  already  delivered  that 

Chjf=;s" "  Chaucer  owed  his  liberation  to  the  interposition  of  the 
queen.  Unhappily,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  his  enlarge- 
ment unconditionally  ；  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  was 
yielded  form  the  principal  blemish  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 

Impeaches  hit  The  adviscrs  of  Richard  II.  insisted  that  Chaucer  should 
ciat".  'not  be  set  at  liberty,  till  he  had  made  an  ample  confession 
of  what  they  called  his  misdemeanours,  and  had  impeached 
his  former  associates.  To  this  proposal  he  ultimately 
yielded :  and,  sis  he  tells  us  in  the  performance  we  have  been 
'considering,  offered  to  prove  the  truth 'of  his  information, 
by  entering,  according  to  the  modes  of  the  times,  the  lists 
of  combat  with  the  parties  accused  ；  which  they,  as  he 
adds,  knowing  the  veracity  of  his  allegations,  declined  \ 

Dajjj  of  the        The  Testament  of  Love,  as  appears  from  various  al- 

TeJtamcQt  *  * 

of  LoTc  lusions  to  the  situation  of  the  author  in  the  course  of  the 
production,  was  written  after  Chaucer  had  given  in  his 
confession,  and  before  he  was  liberated  from  confinement.  It 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  month  of  June  of  the  present 
year.  His  confession,  which  was  made  to  the  king,  could 
not  have  been  delivered  earlier  than  May.  From  October 
1386  to  May  1389  Richard  was  totally  stripped  of  au- 
thority J  and  Chaucer  could  have  had  no 'motive-to  degrade 
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himself  by  such. a  confessioo,  and  such  an  impeachment  of  CHAP.  L. 
.the  partisans  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  as  he  appears 
to  have  yielded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
believed  that,  when  he  was  appointed  in  July  clerk  of  the 
works,  he  was  no  longer  under  confinement  in  the  Tower. 
The  work  however,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  was  not  pub- 
lished sooner  than  the  year  13Q3. 

In  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess .  respecting  the  Naninc  of , 
tnnsactions  of  this  period,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  information, 
conjecture  what  could  be  the  motives  of  the  ministers  of 
Richard  IL  for  extorting  from  Chaucer  the  concession  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
they  did  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  degrading  his  character : 
at  the  same  time  that  John  of  Northampton  and  his  con - 
fi^derates  would  hardly  appear  of  importance  enough .  to 
be  made  objects  of  prosecution?  after  so  long  an  interval*: 
In  fact,  Northampton  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  crown 
in  the  following  year  \  Chaucer  himself  seems  to  refer  to 
peisons  of  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  London,  when  he  says,  "  Of  tho  confederacies 
maked  by  my  soverains,  I  '  nas  but  a  servaunt  ？,  The 
memoirs  and  documents  of  the  times,  however,  lend  us  no 
assistance  in  discovering  the  individuals.  It  could  not  be 
Woodstpck  and  the  heads  of  the  usurpation  j  for  Richard 
conducted  himself  toward  them  on  this  occasion  with  the 
greatest  forbearance  and  clemency.  Least  of  all,  could  it 
be  John  of  Gaunt  ； ,  for  from  this  time  forward,  though- 
the  dissimilitude  of  character  between  him  and  the  king 


鶴 pat,  14  Ric.  2j  p.  1,  m.  4*  *  ne  was,  was  not. 
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CHAP.  L.  tlvraja  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  eai^  odier,  jet 
' Rkhard  felt  convinced  of  the  fidditj*  and  loyzktj  o€  his 
uacle,  and  under  all  trying  cbxinnstanoea  resocted  to  Mm 
as.  his  most  assured  and  powerful  supporter. 
m，  conduct       This  undoubtedly  is  the  circumstance  m  the  £&  of 

ec  mured.  •  -  ，，鲁  • 

Chaucer,  which  conveys  ttie  moat  unfaToimUe  impression 
of  him  to  modem  times.  He  standa  here  in  the  light  of  a 
pefscm,  who  accepted  the  confidence  of  a  certain  party  ； 
who^  from  the  persuasion  that  they  might  nfely  trust 
him,  was  admitted  inHo  their  secrets  ；  who  partocdc  of  tjidv 
counsels,  and  shared  their  attempts  i  and  who  afterward 
purckaaed  hia  safety  by  betraying  hia  associatetu  Nothnag 
caa  justify  such  a  conduct,  but  the  suppoddoa  that  tbe 
mdirkhial  by  whom  ii  is  adopted  hu.  been  deluded  into 
8«ne  project  of  an  exceedingly*  criminal  naMire,  tlut  he  h 
afterward  ted  by  hie  refiections  ta  see  it  in  its>  true  eaQmit}% 
and  that  no  way  lemainis  to  parevoit  the  perpetration  but  bjv 
a  juAcistt  imp^acbment :  such,  a  sitxiattion  is  dcscrSbed  in 
l^e  persoQr  of  Jaffier  in  aibbe  St.  R^'s  narrative  of  tbei 
CoMpicacy  of  Venice*  fn  that  ca»e  the  treachery  employed 
may  be  admitted  ta  he  commendabby  and  in'  80IHC  Jkcgssa 
atone  for  the  weakness  and  guilt  incurred  by  tke  accnsor 
m  the  beginning  of  the  transaction^ 

、 But  die  "({uation  of  Chaucer  was  by  no  meane  e£  this 
sort*  The  coofederacy  kilo  wkich  he  had  oiteced  was: 
probaUy  a  commendable,  one  ；  and  the  cod  for  vzUck  it 
had  been  formed  had  passed  by,  and  the  coafederacy  beeni 
dlGSol^ped,  before  Chaucer  gave  infonnadoiL  cespectjag  his 
associates. 


Its  motives. 


self  assigned  one,  in  the  indignation  which,  he  had  coQceLved 
KcteBtment.    agaiiist  them.    They  had  plotted  to  stansei  him»  had  cut 
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pff  his  sappfied,  and  embezzled  his  Income^  He  pro-  CHAP.  L. 
bably  thought  that  no  measures  were  to  be  kept  with  per-  i^^g,  ^ 
sons  who  had  conducted  themselves  toward  him  so  basely** 
He  was  impatient  of  being  any  longer  accounted  their  illjv 
All  that  was  resentful  in  his  nature  was  stirred  up  at  the 
thought  of  the  treatment  he  had  endured  j  and  he  felt  as 
if  it  would  be  an  offence  against  morality  and  human 
nature  to  suffer  such  villainy  to  go  unpunished.  These 
sentiments  are  undbubtedly  congenial  to  the  mind  of  a 
man  deeply  injured  j  and  especially  when  the  injury  pro- 
ceeds from  those  for  whom  he  has  sacrificed  much,  whom 
he  has  liberally  assisted  in  their  difficulties,  and  for  his 
connection  with  whom  he  is  even  still  suffering  calamity 
and  distress.  Such  sentiments  may  extenuate  what  is 
offensive  in  the  conduct  of  Chaucer  in  this  instance,  but 
cannot  justify  it.  He  who  pursues  retribution  for  the 
offences  of  others,  should  firmly  refuse  to  obtain  it  by  any 
sacrifice  of  the  dignity  and  rectitude  of  his  own  character. 

Perhaps  however  Chaucer  was  influenced  in  his  com-  Timidity, 
pliance  with  the  importunities  and  threats  of  the  admini- 
stration, by  a  certain  degree  of  timidity  and  irresolution.  Degree  of 

, •  -  -  -  -        censure  du# 

This  is  a  very  common  feature  of  human  character  ;  and,    to  this 

•  •       •  defect. 

though  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  blemish,  is  not  destructive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  virtuous  temper.  Chaucer, 
it  may  be,  was  inaccessible  to  the  attacks  of  corruption  ； 
he  boasts  very  loudly,  in  the  performance  we  are  con- 
sidering, of  his  unimpeachable  integrity  in  the  execution 
of  his  functions  as  a  servant  of  th^  crowa  \    He  was  not 


' Book  II,  p.  50t,  coU  1. 
VOL.  II.  ？  « 
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CHAP.  L.  easily  intimidated  ；  or  induced,  by  calamity  or  fear,  to  turn 

- 1389.    aside  from  his  course :  he  was  for  a  considerable  period 

蠢 • 

*         faithful  to  his  engagements  with  his  associates,  and,  as  he 
tel}a  us,  "  conceled  ther  privitie  Icngcr  then  he  should 
Such  a  man  might  be  an  excellent  member  of  private  and 
domestic  society,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  genuine  lover  of 
、 mankind  ；  he  might  be  a  stranger  to  the  selfish  passions, 
and  to  that  mutability  which  is  so  pernicious  to  the  best 
purposes  of  life;  generous,  tender,  affectionate^  warm- 
hearted and  charitable.    With  such  endowments,  a  man 
might  have  passed  through  life  in  twenty  different  stations, 
and  not  a  speck  of  soil  have  fastened  upon  the  whiteness  of 
his  actions  ；  had  not  that  single  temptation  occurred  against 
which  alone  he  was  not  proof,  had  not  misfortune  ma- 
- liciously  conspired  to  direct  her  attacks  against  the  only 
imperfect  and  vulnerable  point  of  his  nature, 
•oration  of       In  estimating  the  morality  of  Chaucer's  conduct  on  thia 

Cl'aucer ，雲  •  ，  < 

adversity,   occasion,  it  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  into  the 

isonxnent. 

From  the  documents  and  the  reasonings  we  have  produced 
it  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower  endured  for  no  less  a  period  than  three  years.  He 
had  perhaps  been  an  exile  for  two  years  previously  to  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  passed  through  an  accumulation  of 
evils  ；  starved  for  want  of  remittances  abroad,  and  reduced 
to  sell  the  slender  pittance  which  remained  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  pension,  for  subsistence*  He  whose  resolution 
holds  out  during  five  years  of  calamity  and  distress,  is  119 


•  Book  I,  p.  488,  coL  1 
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fickle  and  efieminate  character.  If  tShaueer,-  who  had  cttAP.  L. 
^nessed  the  anarchy  of  his  country,  and  ihe  tragical  .^33^^  ' 
scenes  which  were  transacted  almost  in  his  presence,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  barter  his  last  resources  for  , bread,  and 
who  saw  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  cherished  dflfspring  in 
danger  to  perish  for  want,  felt  at '  length  subdued  and 
willing  to  give  up  somewhat  of  the  sternness  of  his  virtue, 
we  may  condemn  him  as  moralists,  but  we  cannot  fail  in 
some  degree  to  sympathise  with  feelings  which  make  an 
essential  part  of  our  nature. 

One  idea  arises  in  this  place,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  ch«ic«r  the 

^  番  參  lolc  bistorim 

lis  as  interesting  and  instructive,    Chaucer  telh  us.  that    of  hi,  own 

woduess.  • 

his  conduct  in  this  instance  involved  him  in  a  torrent  of  ill 
will,  and  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  being  false,* 
lying,  base  and  ungratefuL  It  was  principally  to  defend 
himself  against  these  charges,  that  he  composed  his  ela* 
borate  performance  of  the  Testament  of  Love. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lapse  of  a  single  generation  would 
have  blotted  out  from  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  these 
censures  upon  the  father  of  English  {)oetry.  Who  now  ap- 
pears as  his  accuser  ？  Chaucer :  Chaucer  only.  We  have  no 
evidence  but  what  we  draw  from  this  production,  that  he 
was  ever  concerned  in  the  turmoils  of  the  city,  that  he  was 
an  exile,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  that  he  was  finally 
led  by  resentment  or  by  terror  to  the  dishonourable  act  of 
impeaching  his  confederates.  Little  did  the  poet  think, 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  this  laborious  apology  for  his 
conduct,  that  he  was  hereby  perpetuating  an  imputation, 
which  without  his  interference  Time  was  preparing  to  blot 
out  for  €ver  from  the  records  of  memory,  while  his  po- 
etical compositioos  were  destined  tQ  render  him  dear  to 

3  R2  ^ 
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CHAP.  L,  the  lovers  of  the  muse  as  long  as  the  English  language 
I  1399^    shall  endure.    How  feeble  and  erroneous  are  the  calcu - 
lations  of  the  vdsest  of  mankind  ！ 

But  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  the  Testament 
of  Love  was  not  published  under  the  immediate  uneasiness 
and  impatience  of  the  moment,  and  did  not  receive  the 
last  hand  of  the  author  till  several  years  after.  This  is 
evident  from  Gower  speaking  of  it  as  an  unfinished  work 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  11,  in  some  lines  which 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote.  Chaucer  there- 
fore did  not  enter  the  fie|d  against  his  censurers  while  the 
accusations  to  which  he  was  exposed  were  yet  in  their 
vigour  J  but  brought  forward  his  defence  at  a  time  when* 
as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  the  malignity  of  which  he 
complained  had  lost  its  venom,  and  he  had  been  fully  re* 
stored  to  his  place  ia  the  community* 
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CHAUCER  APPOINTED  CLERK  OF  THE  WORKS. —JOHN  OF  GAUNT 
RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND  AFTER  AN  ABSENCE  OF  THREE  YEARS. 
—CREATED  DUKE  OF  AQUITAINE.— CHAUCER  RESIGNS  HIS  OFFICE, 
AND  RETTOES  TO  WOODSTOCK.  ―  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  ASP- 
TROLABIE.— BREACH  BETWEEN  CHAUCER  AND  GOWER.— CAN- 
TERBURY TALES.— PENSION  OF  TWENTY  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM* 


John  of  Gaunt,  as  we  have  seen,  sailed  for  Spain  in  cHAP.  LK 
the  month  of  May  1380.    He  took  with  him  an  army  of    ! 細 
twenty  thousand  men  ；  with  sir  Thomas  Percy,  afterward  spanwh^«ipe. 
earl  of  Worcester,  as  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  sir  John  ^^^^ 
Holland  as  constable  of  his  forces  \    The  king  presented 
him,  in  a  solemn  audience  of  leave,  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  the  queen  made  a  similar  present  to  his  consort  ；  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  that  every  one  should  acknow- 


•  Frolsdart,  VeU  III,  Chap.  xxix.  Knighton,  ad  ana.  The  number  (20,000) 、 
Is  lakeo  from  Knighton  ；  who  however,  stating  the  army  a  few  lines  further  in  a 
different  wmj,  makes,  it  to  h»vc  consisted  of  52 易 000  iSfiD  at  arms  and  9,900 
lichen  ；  a  more  probable  compaUtioiu 
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CHAP.  LI. 


1386. 


1387. 

Philippa  of 
I«ancaster 
married  to 
the  kiog  of 
Portugal. 


John  of  Gaunt 
retires  into 
luitaiDe. 


Treaty  of  peace 
between  him 
and  the 
reigning  king 
<if  CastUle. 


ledge  them  for  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Castillians  regarded  the  title  of  his  consort, 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  as 
sacred  ；  and  he  had  been  invited  to  the  enterprise  by  John 
king  of  Portugal,  whose  dominions  were  laid  claim  to,  and 
his  capital  besieged,  by  the  reigning  king  of  Castille,  son 
to  Henry  of  Transtamare.  • 

The  military  success  of  this  enterprise  was  such  as  it  was 
not  difficult  to  have  foreseen.  John  of  Gaunt,  having 
landed  at*  Corunna  in  the  month  of  August,  gained  some 
advantages,  and  took  several  towns.  He  married  his 
eldest  daughter  by  the  princess  Blanche  to  his  royal  ally  \ 
But  the  progress  he  made  was  by  no  means  decisive  ；  and 
he  lost  more  by  the  unhappy  effects  of  the- climate,  than  he 
had  gained  by  the  military  prowess  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  to  retire  with  his  forces  into  that 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  which  was  still  possessed 
by  the  English  、 

Here  a  circumstance  of  good  fortune  attended  him, 
which  served  in  some  measure  to  balance  the  miscarriage 
of  his  expedition.  A  negotiation  was  opened  for  the 
marriage  of  his  only  daughter  by  his  Spanish  consort,  with 
the  duke  of  Bcrri  one  of  the  uncles  of  the  king  of  France  ； 
and  John,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Castille,  hearing  of 
the  proposal,  and  being  alarmed  for  the  consequences 
which  might  arise  from  placiog  the  claim  to  his  crown  in 


Froimrt,  Chap,  zxxvit^  xxxvliiy  xxxiz.  Knighton,  ad'anq. 
Froissart,  Chap.  Izxxvii,  &c* 
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such  hands,  immediately  resolved,  by  the  most  alluring  CHAP.  Ll. 
overtures  on  his  part,  to  defeat  the  project    In  conclusion,  "TsssT* 
the  princess  was  married  to  Henry  prince  of  Asturias, 
eldest  son  to  the  king  in  possession  ；  two  hundred  thousand  [ht"prin«of 
nobles  were  given  to  John  of  Gaunt  to  indemnify  him  for  ^"画' 
the  expenccs  of  his  expedition  *  ；  and  a  pension  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  settled  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Castille  upon  himself  and  his  consort  respect- 
ively     He  returned  to  London  in  November  1389,  ■  - 
bringing  with  him,  according  to  Knighton,  forty-seven  johlofcaunt 
mules  loaded  with  chests  of  gold  '  ；  and  it  has  been  noticed . 
among  the  effects  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  succeeded  on 
this  occasion  in  entailing  the  crowns  both  of  Portugal  and 
Castille  upon  the  heads  of  his  descendants.    He  of  course 
surrendered  at  this  time  his  personal  claims  to  the  Spanish  ' 
sovereignty. 

The  return  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  his  native  country, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years,  was  hailed  with 
the  warmest  con^tulations.    The  king  had  already  sue- 


*  Froisaart,  Chap,  cxifi,  cxxxiii.  •  Ditto,  Chap,  cxxxviii. 

• '  Walsingham,  A.  D.  13S9.  Sixteen  thousand  marks  upon  John  of  Gaunt 
and  twelve  thousand  upon  hb  consort :  Knighton,  ad  ann.  It  Is  difficult  to 
compute  the  value  of  John  of  Gaunt's  acquisitions  on  this  occasion.  They  are 
variouslj  stated  in  the  contemporary  authors  ；  and  the  writ  in  Rymer  (Vol.  VII, 
12  Ric.  2,  Aug.  26)  by  which  the  treaty  is  confirmed,  does  not  enter  upon  these 
particulan.  The  sums  in  the  text  would  amount  to  a  prompt  payment  of 
£.  1>200,000  in  modem  mone^,  and  a  pension  of  £,  360,000|w  arnnm.  But  thb 
seems  to  exceed  belieC  Knighton  however  says  that  John  of  Gaunt  brought 
away  with  him  only  half  the  indemnification  j  and  the  penrions  were  perhaps* 
never  paid. 

' Knight(»,  ad  aim.  " 
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Created  duke 
of  Aquitaine. 


CHAP.  LI.  ceeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  ；  he  was  inclined  to  conduct  himself  with  for- 
bearance and  moderation  toward  those  who  had  so  deeply 
offended  him  j  and  the  task  was  congenial  to  the  dispositions 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  reconcile  the  differences,  and  restore 
good  understanding  and  kindness,  between  persons  whose 
true  interests  were  the  same»  The  result  of  his  return  to 
his  native  country  displayed  itself  in  general  harmony  j  and 
he  was  rewarded  by  Richard  with  a  grant  of  the  fief  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  enjoyed  byiiis  elder  brother  the  Black  Prince  \ 

An  absurd  story  has  been  introduced  in  this  place,  of 
John  of  Gaunt  advancing  a  demand  ia  full  parliament, 
that  his  eldest  son,  afterward  Henry  IV,  should  be  re- 
cognised as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  *.  The  true 
heir,  in  case  of  Richard  dying  without  issue,  .was  Roger 
Mortimer  earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  Philippa,  the 
only  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  ；  and  he  had 
accordingly  been  recognised  ia  that  character  in  the  year 
1387  \  John  of  Gaunt's  proposal  is  referred  to  the  year 
ISqOK  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  tale  should  have 
been  so  often  repeated  *,  and  never  have  been  refuted. 


Calumny  of 
Leland  re* 
iuted. 


h  Ryroer,  13  Rlc.  Q,  Mar.  2.  It  has  been  stated  oa  the  authority  of  Froissart 
(Vol.  IV,  Chap.  Ixiv),  that  John  of  Gaunt,  a  few  years  after,  again  resigned  the 
duchy  o(  Aquitaine  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  (Collins,  Life  of  John  of  Gaunt  ； 
19  Ric.  2.)  WaJsiagham  asserts  the  same  thing.  This  however  is  not  true. 
He  is  described  by  the  titles  of  the  late  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Lancaster,  in  a 
patent  of  Richard  II,  dated  a  few  weeks  after  bb  death.  (The  patent  U  recited 
io  the  Rolls,  1  Hen.  4，  p.  1,  ra.  10.) 

， Leiandf  Collectanea,  Tom.  I,  p.  383.        *  Sandford,  Book  III,  Cbap.  zIt. 

, See  Sandford,  Book  IV,  Chap.  "  and  Collins,  Life  of  Gaunt,  ad  aaiu 
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An  tfgument  is  by  the  historians  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  chap,  li, 
of  Gaunt,  founded  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  surname  of  '""TassT"' 
Crouchback,  which  had  been  given  to  Edmund  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, brother  to  Edward  I.  The  true  meaning  of  this  name 
Mfers  to  the  cross  worn  on  the  backs  of  those  who  had 
taken  the  vow  of  pilgrimage  or  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  ； 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  mo- 
nastery '  were-  called  the  Crutched,  or  Crossed,  Friars 
The  tale  however  represents  John  of  Gaunt  as  stating 
Edmund  to  be  twin  to  his  brother  the  king  (though  he 
was  in  reality  nearly  six  years  younger  °),  and  adding  that* 
his  back  having  been  broken  iii  his  infancy,  he  was  set 
aside  from  the  succession,  though  the  first  bom,  and  Ed - 
wani  L  preferred  before  him..    The  story  •  proceeds  to 
say,  that  the  earl  of  March  replied  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
affirming  that  Edmund  Crouchback  was  a  、  most  elegant 
figure,  and  a  very  valiant  soldier,  as  might  be  seen  in  the 
chronicles: — The  earl  of  March  was  at  this  time  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  appears  not  to  have  visited  England  for 
several  years  。•  No  pretence  could  be  more  disgraceful  from 
the  lips  of  John  of  Gaunt,  than  one  which  thus  represented 
his  ancestors  for  several ,  generations  as  usurpers.  If  he.  had . 
been  a  man  of  unlicensed  amhirion,  this  could  never  have  led 
him  to  contemplate  with  desire  the  idea  of  living  a  subject 
under  the  reign  of  his  son  :  he  was  at  this  time  only  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  of  a  most  robuat  constitution.  But 
he  had  in  reality  devoted  his  life  to  loyalty  and  his  country. 


■y— *     I  I      ■  讀  國圍  画圍  — ^wp— a 

Stw;  Siunrej  of  London?  Aldgate  Ward.  , 
*  MatU  Paris,  A,  D;  1239, 1245.  •  Sandford,  Book  III,  Chapfc  xiv. 
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Chaucer  Jip- 
pomted  clerk 
•of  the  works. 


CHAP.  U.  His  son  had  engaged,  during  the  father's  abdenoe  in  Spaxo, 
1390.  in  the  cabals  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  ；  but  John  of 
Gaunt  had  been  at  all  times  the  firmest  supporter  of  the 
throne.  In  fact,  the  crafty  aad  cold-hearted  Henry  IV* 
was  assiduous  in  propagating  this  fable  in  the  sequel '  ；  and 
was  no  doubt  wilHog  that  it  should  be  suppoead  to  have 
the  authority  of  his  generous  and  nobIe*ininded  fattLor. 

Chaucer,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  in  the  summer  o£  1 380^ 
appointed  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  works  \  Thk  wu  a 
situation  which  may  be  supposed  to  hare  beea  in  many 
respects  mote  coogenbl  to  his  temper,  than  his  fbrmar 
employment  comptroller  of  the  customs*  Ita  duties 
rriated  to  the  erection,  repair  and  embellbhnmctt  o£  .the 
king,8  mansions,  parks  and  donudns  ；  and,  among  the 
documents  to  be  found  in  out  records,  illustnting  the  life 
of  Chaucer,  one  is  a  commUsioa  addressed  to  him  of  die 
date  of  twelfth  of  July  isoo,  for  work  to  be  done  to  St* 
George^s  chape]  m  the  castle  of  Windsor  V  He  had  the 
further  adranCage  in  tibk  new  appoititmeat,  of  being  entitled 
by  precedent  and  patent  to  the  aseiaUnce  of  a  depity,  for 
whom  a  salary  was  provided  hj  the  crown  ；  whereas,  in 
liis  former  office  of  comptroller  of  custom*,  tt  had 
been  usual,  as  lias  appeared,  to  requira  the  principal  to 
l&cbarge  his  fuiicticms^  in  parson,  md  to  keep  the  aceomitt 
of  hid  place  with  his  owa  hand.  The  salary  of  hit  pmeat 
employment^  as  has  been  already  meotioned  %  was  two 
sbillings  fer  j  makkig  an  annual  income  of  thirtT^&z 
pounds  ten  shillings,  and  equivalent,  in  denominations  of 


Xinplojr«d  in 
fepairing  S 
Gtorge'i 
chapel  at 
Windsor. 


»  Cotton,  1  Heu.  4.        ，  Appendix,  No.  ZIX.        ^  Appendix,  No.  XX. 

' CKap.  xxxvr,  p.  m. 
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ffiddern  tnotieyi  tp  an  income  t>f  six  hundred  ftibd  fifty-  CHAP,  ll 
seven  pounds. 

Chaucer  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  appoints  - 職  ■ 
ment  of  clerk  of  the  Works  longet  than  about  twenty  Reiigot.  • 
months.  My  researches  have  not  enabled  me  to  find  the 
patent  conferring  the  office  upon  hb  successor  ；  but,  with- 
out this  direct  evidence,  I  have  iliscoy^rcd  documents 
sufficient  very  nearly*  to  fix  the  length  of  time  for  which 
he  occupied  this  aituadotu  The  name  of  the  person 
who  was  clerk  of  the  works  in  the  fifteenth  and  six^ 
teenth  yean  of  Rkhard  II.  is  IJiAxa  Gwincy  ；  and  I  find 
«  record  of  thia  person  appointing  a  deputy,  of  the  date 
of  16  Sept^ber  ISQl  \  In  the  rolls  of  the  preceding 
year  of  Richard  II,  there  ia  an  instrument  to  the  nine 
purpote,  by  which  Chaucer  appoints  a  deputy,  dated 
Sa  Jvuwry  1891%  It  wta  tfacrefore  at  some  period  id 
the  imeml  between  tfacae  dates  that  Chaucer  letirod  to 真 
private  tution. 

We  haye  no  inforaiidkm  to  guide  us  as  to  the  cause  of 
%h  r«df«nefU:  and  *ace  therefore  at  liberty  to  coiijecture, 
uther  thM  the  office-wa*  taken  from  him  that  it  might  be 
gtYtfi  to  aome  more  w«ful  tod  oeasummate  courder;  or 
ibatf  8ati»ted  vnlii  kuny  aad  turmoils  of  public  lifc^ 
1m  volttQtArily  determined^  bmng  now  dxty-three  yean  of 
to  spesA  the  abort  remtinder  of  his  life  ia  the  mklai: 
of  that  simplicity  and  solitude  which  he  so  ardently  loved. 

Tbora  U  a  oradkioa  whick  wpwscnts  him  ag  passiag 


Pat«15lUc.2,  p.  h  nk.U.  '  UlM^  l4&iet  S#jw%  il.8*. 
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CHAP.  u.  some  of  his  kst  years  at  his  house  at  Woodstock*,  which 
"Ts^iT*  had  been  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  most  peaceful  and  pro- 
sperous period  of  his  earlier  existence  ；  and  this  supposition 


of  the  Astrolabie,  which  carries  in  the  body  of  the  work  the 
date,  of  12  March'  ISQI 害, is,  as  he  -says,  "  sufficient  for 
cure  orizont^  compowned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenforde?." 
From  which  words  it  seems  to  follow  with  some  degree  of 
evidence,  that,  as  his  son' Lewis,  to  whom  the  perform- 
ance is  addressed,  then  resided  at  Oxford*  ^,  -  so  the  work 
itself  was  written  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  precise  date 
which  Chaucer  has  assigned  to  his  Conclusions  of  the 
Astrolabie,  leads  to  an  additional  presumption  of  -  tke 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  paternal  afiectidns.  '  He  re* 
tired  from  public  life  in  the  course  of  this  ycaa*  ；  we  know 
♦that  on  the  twenty-second  of  Januaiy  he  had  not  yet  re« 
*  signed  hia  office  of  ckrk  of  the  works  j  he  seems  therefore  to 
•have  used  his  first  leisure  in  composing  these  few  pages^  for 
J&e  instruction  of  his  youngest  boy*    We  mxy  figure  him 

rtSSrd.    to  ourselves  as  spending  a  short  time  with  the  "  lUtd 
•Lowys"  on  hig  journey  from  London,  conversing  with 
liim  respecting  his  studies,  aad  then  proceeding  to  Wood- 
Cooclaiiona  of  Stock.    Chaucer  sat  down  ia  his  rural  habitation,  perhs^ps 

5abic.'      :the.n^t  morning,  to-  compose  this  little  manual  of  ^  asQ*o- 


■  Life,- prefixed  to  Urry's  Edition*  曹》 4*2,  4*3,  Urry's  Edition^; 

*  Condiuiona  of  the  Aatrolabie,  Introduction, 


， 
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， nomical  rudiments^  and  dedicated  the  very  first  fruits  of  CHAP.  li. 
his  privacy  to  the  facilitating  to  this  youth  of  ten  years  the  .^^^^^ 
acquisition  of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  conjecture,  delivered  in  the  last  Legcnde  of 
diapter,  respecting  the  occasion;  on  which  Chaucer  pro-  men! 
duced  his  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  it  was  probably 
written  in  the  year  1 3Q0»  It  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
the  Good  Queen  Anne,  who  had  obtained  for  him  his  liberty 
and  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  works.  This  ap- 
pointment he  did  not  receive  till  July  1389:  and  the 
Legende  will  perhaps  be  confessed  by  a  judicious  reader  to 
be  too  courtly  a  composition  to  be  likely  to  have  been 
written  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  London,  by  aa 
old  man  who  had  renounced  the  cares,  the  ambition,  and 
the  artificial  and  interested  forms,  of  the  world*  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  composed  within  perhaps 
an  hundred  yards  of  the  residence  of  majesty,  the  Old 
Palace  of  Westminster. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  •  the  feelings  with 
which  Chaucer  first  entered  into  possession  of  his 'house  at 
Woodstock,  aikl  those  with  which  he  now  returned  to  it. 
It  was  given  him  hj  Edward  III,  and  the  scenery  con- 
tiguous to  it  is  alluded  to  in  some  of  his  earliest  jpoems* 
It  was  here  that  he  commenced  the  career  of  ambition. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  drawn  from  his  academic  retreats, 
or  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private*  station,  and  placed 
under  the  eye  of  royalty.  He  anticipated  a  gradation  of 
affluence  and  dignity  j  and  he  was  not  disappointed^  He 
watched  the  countenance  of  his  sovereigns  ；  he  calculated 
tihe  n^eans  of  rismg  to  fortune  ；  and,  if  not  a  corrupt  and 
a  fawning  courtier,  we  may  at  least  believe  that  he  was  aOi 


Sentiments  of 
Chaucer  at 
this -period.,. 
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CHAP  LI.  enlightened  and  an  assiduous  one.  He  ming^  die  thoiigfatir 
' '  of  a  man  looking  onward  to  fortune,  with  the  Tivacity  of 
an  unworn  £rame,  and  the  sanguine  hopes  which  almost  uoi* 
versally  characterise  the  union  of  inexperience  and  talent* 
He  wandered  in  the  country  so  as  not  to  foi^get  the  town  ； 
and  he  enjoyed  the  sylvan  and  the  silent  scene  with  tb, 
temper  of  a  poet,  not  that  of  a  hermit. 

He  was  not  however  long  permitted  to  remsua  in  re* 
tirei&ent.  He  served  in  the  armies  of  his  country.  He 
was  employed  in  negotiations  and  embassies*  Finally^  iic 
was  fixed  in  the  station  of  comptroller  of  die  customs  ；  an 
appointment  which  he  occupied  for  twdve  years,  from  tke 
forty^^sixth  to  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  ia  which 
he  wa8  daily  busied  with  cc>cket8  and  docketa^  axfcd  air* 
rounded  with  "  hurry,  bustle  afid  confusion  on  our  quayi* 
and  «fti:^ar*cask8>  be«r-buttt  *  and  caoiinoaBCOimiritoffl  ia 
our  streets It  was  not  till 

his  labour  all  done  wv. 
And  he 'd  made  all  hia  reck«jyttgw, 

that  ha  was  free  to  return  to  his  private  abode,  and  to  cQiut 
the  muae»  From  the  circumstance  of  our  finding  a  sihglf 
grant  of  the  sovereign,  indiil^g  him  with  one  mcmth't 


•  Aki  L  e.  Bome  Hquor  prepsured  from  oom^  and  qusKfed  with  avcgtUhb 
Utter,  vasoBeof  t^e  moat  wial  rrfiBBbnmU  of  tto  iidmbit^ata  of  tUa  Ulmi 
frw  the  time  S«(oo%  «Qd  U  a^^^atifmi  m  thw  Igm^  9^  Wilkinit 
leges  Anglo-rSaxofucae,  p,  279* 

•  Wc8t«IndiaDj  Act  l. 
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lear^  of  absence  on  urgent  affidrs,  we  may  it^er  that  he  CHAP.  Li. 
was  almost  perpetually  immeraed  in  buainess,  and  was  in  ^39^^ 
danger  of  forgetting  the  fair  &ce  of  naturei 

At  lengthy  at  、  the  .  advanced  age  of  dxty-three,  kt  re- 
signed his  promodonsy  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  courts 
and  vidts,  to  bu8ine88  and  plans  and  superintendeoce 
and  audiences.  He  thought  it  high  time,  having  lived 
ao  much  for  the  public  and  for  fortune^  to  live  a  little  for 
kimself«  He  was  dedilrous  to  expose  himfielf  no  longer  to 
die  buffets  and  assaults  of  cakibityv  He  had  probably 
scarcely  seen  Woodstock  for  seventeen  years*  He  began 
with  refreshing  his  recollections,  and  revisiting  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, the  hills,  and  t!be  $tream9  and  the  vegeti^le 
duule*.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  planted  trees  with  his  owti 
hands :  they  had  grown  so  as  almost  to  baffle  his  recoUectkm } 
and  that  which  he  had  ksc  seen  a  twig,  now  demanded 
from  him  a  sort  of  reverence,  a  Tigdrous  and  hardy  ttee« 
Hia  house  had  scarcely  been  tenantedi  in  his  absence,  and 
called  ibreibly  iot  deccMiation  and  repair.  Every  thing 
reminded  him  of  the  silent  and  unaociced  progress  of  time« 

But,  if  aU  that  he  saw  was  altered,  a  still  greater  alter 奢 
ation  had  taken  place  in  his  own  breast.  He  had  quitted 
Woodstock,  scarcely  more  than  thirty,  a  bold  and  ardent 
adventurer  ；  he  returned  to  it  with  more  than  thirty  yeara 
expmence  of  all  that  the  world  can  offer,  to  interest  and 
to  gratify,  to  dazzle  and  to  mislead.  Public  and  literary 
honours  had  been  showered  upon  him  j  adversity  had 
assailed  him  with  some  of  her  fiercest  attacks.  He  bad 
left  Woodstock,  to  force  his  way  amidst  the  crowd  of  ex> 
pectants  j  he  returned,  to  rest.    He  had  l«ft  Woodstock 
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CHAP.  LI.  with  powers  of  the  highest  promise  ；  he  returned,  qualified 

to  produce       the  Canterbury  Tales* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  with  some  degree  of  precision  the 
period  of  his  entering  upon  this  work.    In  the  Legende  of 
Gode  Women  Chaucer  appears  to  have  enumerated  all  his; 
considerable  performances  then  existing,  but  without  any? 
mention  of  this,  his .  most  admirable  production. .  The. 
Legende  could  not  have  been  written  previously  to  the  : 
year  1382，  the  epoch  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  IL.  to. 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  that  work  is  addressed.  It 
probably  was  not.  written  till  after  the  year  138Q,  when: 
Chaucer  had  already  obtained  through  her  interposition  his 
fiberty,  and  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  works.    In  that  case* 
the  Canterbury  Tales  could  not  have  been  begun  sooner 
than  the  year  isgo. 

This*  is  the  principal  argument  which  offers  itself,  en-. . 
abling  us  to  fix  the  chronology  of  this  performance.  That, 
the  name  of  Jack  Straw  &  occurs  in  the  tale  of  the  Cock 
amd  the  Fox,  and  that  the  death  of  Bernabo  Visconfi  duke 
of  Milan  c,  which  happened  ia  1385,  makeft  one  in  the 
series  of  tragic  events  touched  upon  in  .  that  of  the  Monk, 
are  indecisive  circumstances.  The  Canterbury  Tales  wa8  the 
work  of  years,  and  was  never  completed.  The  number  in, 
tended  seems  to  have  been  sixty  ；  but  in  Mr.  Tyrwhit's  edi-  * 
tion,  whose  reasonings  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  tales  are 
entitled  to  our  commendation,  there  are  only  twenty-four. 


^  vcr.  15400.  See  Tyrwhit,  Discourse,  note  & 
^  ver.  14^709.  See  lyrwhit,  aid  loo* 
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Hicre  might  have  occurred  in  the  collection  allusions  CHAP,  LL 

to  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.  and  the  accession  of  y^^^ 

Henry  IV  ；  and  this  would  have  furnished  no  argument 

as  to  the  period  at  which  the  work  was  undertaken. 

I  Collections  of  tales  were  a  favourite  species  of  amuse 赠 Model!  after 

•         •  which  they 

meat  in  this  age.  On  the  revival  of  literature,  when  the  "ere  fomcd. 
very  elements  of  ancient  history  were  nearly  forgotten,  it 
was  natural  that  the  inquisitive  should  be  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing in  a  small  compass  an  assemblage  of  some  of  its  most 
memorable  or  interesting  passages.  This  desire  gave  birth' 
to  the  compilations  of  Simeon  Seth,  of  Piers  Alfonse,  and 
the  Gesta  "Romanorum  These  however,  and  the  other 
collections  whether  of  historical  or  fictitious  narratives 
which  succeeded  them,  consisted  of  parts  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  Boccaccio  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  a  compilation  of  II  Decamerone. 
this  sort  into  a  dramatical  form,  by  putting  his  difier^nt  tales 
into  the  mouths  of  imaginaiy  persons,  and  assigning  a  par- 
ticular  event  as  exciting  them  to  seek  amusement  in  this 
way.  His  persons  are  individuals  of  some  rank  and  edu- 
cation, who  had  withdrawn  to  a  rural  retreat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  the  plague  of  Florence  in  1348.  Mr. 
Tyrwhit  has  truly  observed  %  that  the  plan  of  Boccaccio, 
however  it  might  be  an  improvement  upon  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  has,  beside  other  disadvantages,  that  of 
being  indefinite,  the  number  of  ten  days,  allotted  for  the 
retreat  of  the  parties,  being  merely  arbitrary  ；  and  that  the 
characters  of  the  personages  are  so  little  discriminated,  as  to 


Vol.  I,  Chap.  II,  p.  15,  l6.  •  Didccmrse,  note  2, 

VOL.  lU  3  T 
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CHAP.  LI.  afford  small  scope  for  that  variety  and  contrast  which  are  e&- 
1393,     sential  to  a  composition  approaching  to  the  dramatical:  form. 

Dc  confcssionc     Thc  De  Confessionc  Amantis  of  Gower  is,  like  the  prin- 
Amantu.     ^jp^}  productioix  of  Chaucer,  a  collection  of  tales  ；  but 
whether  he  or  Chaucer  had  the  precedence  in  entering  upon 
this  species  of  undertaking  has  been  considered  as  a  matter 
of  doubt.    Gower  ts  more  careful  than  Chaucer  in  as- 
signing the  chronology  of  his  work,  and  has  mentioned 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  as  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication.   His  performance  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  though  it  mentions  their  author  with 
commendation  ； .  while  Chaucer  is  supposed,  with  consider- 
able appearance  of  reason,  to  have  designed  an  attack  upon 
Gower  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  It 
is  just  therefore  to  assign  the  priority  to  the  De  Confessione 
Amantis.    The  plan  of  Gower's  work  is  the  confession  of 
a  lover  to  a  priest  of  Venus,  who  addresses  to  him  in  return 
many  exhortations  and  instructions,  illustrated  and  inforced 
by  a  variety  of  narcatives.    This  is  certainly  no  imprbre* 
meat,  in  point  of  dramatic  excellence,  upon  the  outline  of 
Boccaccio.    Gower  however,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  pf 
having  led  the  way  to  Chaucer  in  the  idea  of  comprising 
a  series  of  tales  in  a  metrical  volume.    It  surely  is  to  be 
considered  as  no  mean  age  either  in  literature  or  poetry, 
which  produced,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  such  poems  as 
Gower*s  Florent  and  ApoUynus  of  Tyre,  and  a  collection  o£ 


f  See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVII,  p.  346.  The  allusion  to  Gower's  De  Confessione 
Jmaaiis  ought  to  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit  at  a  feature  of  later  chro- 
nology in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  than  either  Jack  Straw's  rebellion,  or  the  death 
of  Bernabo  duke  of  Milan.  、 
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mch  various,  and  in  many  respects  such  exquisite,  merit,  as  chap,  u. 
Chaucer*s  Canterbury  Tales  ；  not  to  mention  the  perform-  ^3^3^ 
ance  of  Langland  which  has  lately  engaged  our  attention. 

From  these  circumstances  then  it  appears  that  Chaucer  Breach  between 
had  resided  at  least  two  years  in  his  retirement  at  Wood-  cower. 
stock  before  he  began  the  Canterbury  Tales  •  He  was 
inflamed  with  emulation  at  reading  the  De  Confessione 
Amantis.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  took  place  between  him  and  Gower,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  discover.  Gower  was  especially  protected  by 
Thomas  of  Woodstock  ；  and  Chaucer,  as  wc  have  seen, 
suffered  greatly  from  the  animosity  and  persecutions  of  . 
that  nobleman.  This  however  was  not  the  express  ground 
of  their  difference  \  fpr  it  was  after  this  that  Gow»  con>- 
plimented  Chaucer  upon  his  Testament  of  Love.  The 
compliment  of  Gower  proves  indeed  the  kindness  of  only 
one  of  the  parties  ；  it  enables  us  however  to  infer  the 
kindness  of  the  other.  The  manner  in  which  Gower 
mentions  the  Testament  of  Love  is  fortunately  such  as  to 
evince  that,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II,  the  sketch 
only,  and  certain  passages,  of  the  work  existed  ；  and  con- 
sequently that  it  had  been  communicated  only  to  particular 
friends,  of  whom  it  follows  that  Gower  at  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written  was  one.  This  is  evident  from  the 
style  of  prospect  and  prophecy  in  which  Venus  is  introduced 
by  Gower,  speaking  of  the  work : 

And  grete  well  Chaucer— 

' Forthy,  nowe  in  his  day^s  old, 


Therefore. 
3  T  2 
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Thou  shalt  hym  tell^  this  message. 
That  he,  upon  his  latter  age. 
To  sette  an  ende  of  all  his  werke 
(As  he  whiche  is  myn  owne  clerke), 
Do  make  his  Testament  of  Love, 
As  thou  bast  done  thy  ^  Shryfte  above. 

Book  VII,  fol.  IpO,  verso. 

Gower  visits  But,  though  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  extract,  that 
prison.  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  still  friends  when  Chaucer  was 
a  prisoner,  and  that  his  illustrious  brother-poet  was  one  of 
Chaucer's  visitors  and  confidential  friends  in  his  confine- 
•  ment,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  now  on  the  eve 
of  the  unhappy  animosity  which  afterward  took,  place 
between  them.  It  would  seem  rather  that  Chaucer  at  first 
received  the  visits  of  his  old  friend  with  pleasure,  and  felt 
his  spirits  exhilarated  with  his  kindness.  Knowing  his 
connection  with  the  great  man  in  power,  he  assiduously 
cultivated  his  intercourse,  opened  to  him  all  his  feelings, 
and'  communicated  to  him  his  first  rude  sketches  of  cora- 

chaucersu-     positioii.  But,  whcn  hc  saw  that  no  alleviation  to  his  mis- 

spects  him  of 

duplicity,  fortunes  flowed  from  the  professed  attachmeat  of  Gower, 
that  no  termination  to  his  confinement  opened  upon  him, 
and  that  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  he  was  permitted  to  sell 
his  pensions  for  bread,'  Chaucer  then  began  to  view  his 
illustrious  friend  with  distrust.  It  may  be' that  Gower  was 
blameless,  and  that  Chaucer's  obtaining  no  remission  was 
、  imputable  only  to  the  rigid  temper  of  Woodstock  ；  but  we 
、  cannot  wonder  that  Chaucer  was  slow  to  enter  into  this 
idea.    No  absolute  breach  took  place  for  the  present  be- 


Confession,  Confessio. 
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tween  the  poets,  but  the  idea  of  Gower  as  a  specious  and  CHAP.  Li. 
fair-spoken  hypocrite  took  deep  root  in  Chaucer's  mind.  1393. 
This  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  obvious  to  conceive  i»  instigated  by 

,  .  •  resentment 

-With  what  feelings  Chaucer  received  Gower  s  capital  work,    »。  undertake 

the  Cinicr* 

the  De  Confessione  Amantis.  In  another  frame  of  mind  —  Tai". 
he  would  have  rejoiced  in  it,  as  an  effort  of  genercnis 
emulation.  But,  poisoned  as  his  feelings  were  toward 
Gower,  he  viewed  it  as  a  new  act  of .  animosity.  Gower, 
who  had  hitherto  written  only  in  Latin  and  French,  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes,  not  contented  with  treacherously 
betraying  the  man  that  loved  him,  as  now  taking  up  the 
pen  in,  English  with  the  base  purpose  of  annihilating  his 
literary  fame.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  resentment 
and  indignation  that  first  inspired  Chaucer  at  an  advanced 
age  with  the  admirable  project  of  his  Canterbury  Tales. 

There  is  one  remark  which  suggests  itself  upon  this  very- 
probable  history  of  the  misunderstanding  between  Chaucer 
and  Gower.  If  Chaucer  conceived  an  unfavourable  idea  of 
his  friend  at  the  time  when  that  friend's  patron  was  all-pow- 
erful and  he  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  at  least  he 
did  not  then  give  vent  to  his  suspicions  and  his  resentment. 
Gower  seems  so  little  to  have  considered  Chaucer  as  his 
enemy,  as  to  have  been  induced  several  years  afterward  to 
introduce  into  his  I^e  Confesmne  Amantis  a  compliment  to 
him,  in  a  strain  which  would  seem  to  us  to  imply  the  sincerest 
friendship.  Chaucer  however  regarded  the  eulogium  as  a 
masked  hostility  ；  he  was  irritated  to  find  the  man,  who,  he 
thought,  had  deserted  him  in  adversity,  and  was  now  de- 
sirous to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  fiame,  putting  on  the 
semblance  of  attachment  and  kindness  ；  and  he  resolved  to 
show  Gower  that,  if  he  were  "  in  his  dayes  oWe,"  and 
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Anecdote  of 
Shakeipear. 


CHAP.  LT.  "  Upon  his  latter  age，"  yet  he  would  not,  in  publishing  his 
Testament  of  Love,  "  sette  an  ende  of  all  his  werke." 

The  breach  between  Chaucer  and  Gower  has  a  resem- 
blance to  that  between  Shakespear  and  Jonson,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  English  geniuses  of  the  sixteenth  centurjr. 
JoQSon  was  a  man  of  a  morose  and  suspicious  temper,  and 
appears  to  have  had  frequent  altercations  with  the  players, 
of  whom  Shakespe^  was  one,  probably  respecting  the 
performance  of  his  plays.  Shakespear,  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  very  early  kindness  to  his  brother 漏 
bard,  in  procuring  the  representation  of  his  first  production, 
which  had  previously  been  rejected  *,  and  who  appears 
afterward  to  have  cultivated  his  friendship,  seems  at  length 
to  have  taken  up  the  quarrel  of  the  performers.  He  b 
supposed  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  the  corpulence  and 
intemperance  of  Jonson  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  even  to  have  borrowed  in  some  degree  the  incident  of 
the  buck^basket  in  that  play  from  a  circumstance  which 
really*  happened  to  his  contemporary  K     It  is  thus  that 


I  Life  of  Shakespear  by  Rowe.  Malone,  Chronology  of  Shakespear*^  Pla/Sy 
18,  dfctdcs  that  the  piece  in  question  was  Every  Man  in  his  Humour* 
！  Stcevens,  Note  upon  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  III,  Scene  iii,  1778* 
A  friend  has  suggested  to  me,  that  this  conjecture  could  not  be  true,  on  account  of 
the  irrcconcilableness  of  the  disgrace  which  Jonson  is  said  to  have  sustained,  to 
just  chronology :  the  son  of  air  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  tutor  Jonson  Is  represented 
to  have  been,  and  who  is  said  to  have  put  the  trick  upon  him,  not  having  been  old 
enough  at  that  time  for  the  part  he  is  made  to  sustain  in  the  transaction.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that,  if  the  name  of  the  pupil  be  erroneous,  that  does 
not  invalidate  the  5v^ole  stoiy.  Nothing  is  more  usual  in  afiairs  of  this  sort,  than 
a  change  of  names,  and  the  substitution  of  a  celebrated  person  in  the  room  of  an 
obscure  one.  The  authority  upon  which  the  incident  rests  is  by  no  means  con* 
tempt ible;  it  is  extracted  by  Oldys,  an  antiquarian  of  higb  character,  from  the 
note-book  of  Mr.  OidiBworth  secretaiy  to  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  nearly- 
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JonsoQ  expresses  himself  on  the  subject,  in  a  copy  of  CHAP.  u. 
▼erscs  written  after  the  exhibition  of  this  comedy.  j^^j 

Now,  for  the  players,  it  is  true,  I  tax，d  them. 
And  yet  but  some  ；  and  those  so  sparingly. 
As  all  the  rest  might  have  sat  still,  unquestion'd* 

■  What  th,  have  done  'gainst  me 
I  am  not  mov'd  with.    If  it  gave  'em  meat. 
Or  got  *em  cloths,  'tis  well :  that  was  their  end. 
Only  amongst  them,  I  am  sorry  for 
Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  so  drawn. 
To  run  in  that  vile  line  K 

But,  whatever  were  the  original  merits  of  this  unhappy 
breach,  it  partook,  in  the  sequel,  of  the  usual  fate  of  things 
of  this  nature,  and,  once  made,  wa$  still  aggravated  with 
new  hostilities.  Jonson,  in  his  Poetaster,  hia  Bartholoqiew - 
Fair,  and  his  Staple  of  News,  written  after  their  estrange- 
ment, has  repeatedly  attacked  Shakespear  ；  and  Shakeapear, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  in  his  will  bestows  legacies  upon 
many  of  his  old  connections,  bequeaths  no  remembrance  to 
Jonson.  It  was  not  till  the  great  interpreter  of  nature  was 
laid  among  the  dead，  that  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
learned  dramatist  revived,  and  he  did  liberal  justice  to  his 
competitor  in  his  Discoveries,  and  in  the  Commendatory 
Verses  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Shakespear's  Works. 

It  is  singular,  and  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
flection,  that,  in  both  these  quarrels,  that  of  Chaucer,  and 


a  contemporary  of  the  panlefl.   Add  to  which,  the  .harmony  of  dates  between  the 
offence  and  the  resentment  5  the  play  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  being 
entered  upon  the  Stationers'  Books  for  Januaiy  l60】,  and  the  Poetaster  having 
been  first  acted  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
*  Apology  annexed  to  the  Poetaster. 
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Canterbury 
Tales  com- 
pared with 
the  Orlando 
Furioso. 


CHAP.  LL  that  of  Shakespear,  it  was  the  more  excellent  of  the  two 
parties,  so  far  as  the  particulars  of  the  misunderstandings 
can  now  be  traced,  that  must  be  called  the  aggressor. 

The  Orkndo  Furioso  of  the  greatest  poet  of  modern 
Italy  is,  like  Chaucer's  principal  work,  a  tissue  of  inde- 
pendent stories,  artificially  connected.  It  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  point  of  language  : 
the  style  being  pure,  unaffected,  spirited  and  harmonious  ； 
and  the  Italian  tongue  having  received  perhaps  no  essential 
improvement  since  the  time  of  Ariosto.  This  renders  his 
admired  production,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  classic. 
But,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  the  Italian  poem  either  in.or- 
Diament  or  execution,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  English  in  the 
Wilful  adoption  of  a  plan.  Ariosto's  independent  heroes 
distract  the  attention,  and  painfully  divide  the  interest  ；  and 
his  mode  of  successively  breaking  one  story  in  the  middle, 

reading  of  his  work,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  delightful, 
a  species  of  task.  And,  as  to  the  question  ,  of  language,  if 
a  modern  and  polished  sjpeech  have  its  advantage  with  the 
multitude  of  readers,  an  antiquated  tongue,  with  its  strong 
associations  of  memory,  its  venerable  air,  and  an  old-age 
affording  it  the  charms  of  rareness  and  novelty,  will  always 
possess  a  peculiar  intei^est  with  readers  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation and  taste. 

The  Canterbury  Tales,  like  those  of  Boccaccio,  are  con* 
nected  by  being  put  into  the  mouths  of  a  number  of 
imaginiuy  relaters,  who  rehearse  them  in  turn  for  their 
common  amusement.  .  But  Chaucer  has  fortunately  chosea 
a  characteristic  occasion  for  assembling  his  personages.  A 
plague,  like  that  of  Florence  in  1348,  is  a  mere  casualty, 
which  might  have  occurred  in  almost  any  country  or 


Plan  of  tlw  pcr- 
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any  age  j  it  has  no  relation  to  manners  :  while  Chaucer  s  CHAP.  li. 
pilgrims,  collected  in  the  metropolis,  and  proceeding  toward  "YaisT* 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Becket,  immediately  carry  us 
back,  in  their  figure,  their  tempers,  their  pursuits  and  their 
sentiments,  to  the  remoter  period  in  which  the  work  was 
written.  The  personages  also  of  the  English  poet  arc 
skilfully  varied  ；  they  are  not  mere  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
like  those  of  the  Decamerone.  His  thirty  pilgrims  are  a 
medley  of  persons  such  as  we  should  naturally  suppose 
collected  together  for  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and 
who  had  probably  for  their  principle  of  association  no  • 
other  motive,  than  that,  by  being  thus  formed  into  a 
caravan,  they  might  be  more  secure  against  that  species  of 
attack  so  much  to  be  apprehended  in  rude  and  unsettled 
times.  Chauc»^  having  drawn  his  persons  from  so  various 
classes  of  society,  has  presented  us  with  a  very  copious 
picture  of  the  manners  then  prevailing  in  England  ；  and, 
as  some  of  them  are  honourable,  proud  or  severe,  and 
others  prone  to  broad  humour  and  buffoonery,  he  is  fur- 
nished with  a  natural  opportunity  for  exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  talent.  His  knight  entertains  us  with  a  splendid 
tale  of  chivalry  j  his  monk  takes  occasion  to  display  his 
various  reading  ；  his  prioresse  is  superstitious  ；  his  persone'  ' 
moral  ；  and  his  man  of  lawe  and  his  doctour  of  physike 
grave,  specious  and  demure.  If  he  is  inclined  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  his  performance  by  introducing  tales  of 
a  broader  vein,  he  is  not  obliged,  like  Boccaccio,  against 
every  principle  of  the  dramatic  art,  to  put  them  into  the 
mouths  of  the  sober  and  the  decent,  but  has  at  hand  his 
miller,  his  reve  and  his  shipman,  from  whom  we  should 
naturally  expect  discourse  of  a  rougher  cast. 
you  II*  3  u 
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Chaucer  again 
*  obtains  a 
pcuiiofli 


CHAP. LL  A  painful  incident'  arises  in  this  part  of  the  story, 
Chaucer  had  not  been  more  than'  twelve  months  engaged  ia 
composing  his  Canterbury  Tales,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  crown  for  some  increase  to  his  re- 
sources ； a  sure  proof  that,  whatever  other  benefits  he 
might  have  derived  from  his  public  employments,  he  had 
not  made  them  the  means  of  accumulating  an  independent 
fortune.  It  is  probable,  considering  the  veneration  in 
which  learning  and  talents  were  at  this  time  held,  and 
recollecting  the  temper  and  conduct  of  Petrarca  and 
Chaucer's  other  literary  contemporaries  on  the  continent, 
that  the  English  poet  also  rather  claimed  this  provision  as 
his  due,  than  sued  for  it  in  the  tone  of  a  suppliant.  If  we 
could  find  a  petition  presented  by  him  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  likely  that  we  should  see  him  describing  the  long  and 
faithful  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  crown,  his  im" 
merited  misfortunes,  his  advanced  age,  and  the  gigantic  un- 
dertaking in  which,  in  spite  of  both,  he  was  now  engaged, 
and  respecting  which  he  perhaps,  soberly,  not  arrogantly, 
expressed  a  hope,  that  it  might  do  credit  to  the  patronage 
of  his  king,  and  place  the  literature  of  his  country  upon  a 
level  with  that  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  The  result  was  that  the  king  granted  him,  on 
the  last  day  of  February  1304,  a  pension  of  twenty  (in' 
modern  money  three  hundred  and  sixty)  pounds  per  annum 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  、• 
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CHAP.  LIL 


MARRIAGE  OF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT  WITH  CATHERINE  SWINPORD.  一 
CHAUCER  REMOVES  TO  DONNINGTON.— REENGAGED  IN  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS.— OBTAINS  A  PATENT  OF  PROTECTION. — RECEIVES  A 
GRANT  OF  WINE. 


There  is  another  spot  of  English  ground,  beside  CHAP.  m. 
Woodstock,  which  has  been  consecrated  to  readers  of  taste  evWcikcs  that 
and  imagination,  by  a  traditionary  connection  with  the    ,^i"daV "- 
name  of  Chaucer.    This  is  Donnington-Castle  near  New-  DoMmgtoiu 
bury  in  the  county  of  Berks.    That  the  argument  in 
support  of  this  connection  may  be  placed  in  its  true  light, 
we  will  review  the  authorities  upon  which  it  rests,  in 
chronological  order. 

The  oldest  of  our  English  antiquaries  is  Leland^  who  LeUmd. 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII .  Though  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Chaucer  he  does  not  mention  Don- 
nington,  he  may  fairly  be  considered  as  referring  jointly  to 
Woodstock  and  to  this  place,  when  he  says  that  "  there 
are  certain  reasons  which  incline  him  to  believe  that  the 

3  u  2 
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CHAP.  Lii.  poet  was  a  native  either  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  or  of 
= that  of  Berks  ？， 

Camden.  Camden  is  a  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Speaking 

of  Donnington,  he  says,  "  It  is  a  small  but  elegant  castle, 
situated  upon  the  brow  of  a  well-wooded  hill,  having  an 
agreeable  prospect,  and  being  very  light  with  windows  on 
all  sides.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  sir  Richard  Ad- 
derbury  [Abberbury]  knight,  who  likewise  founded  beneath 
it  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  called  a  God's  House :  it  was 
afterward  a  dwelling  of  Chaucer,  and  then  of  the  De  la 
Poles  ；  and  in  our  fathers'  memory  came  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk  '•，， 

speght.  Speght,  a  contemporary  of  Camden,  but  who  wrote 

after  him,  quotes  the  above  passage  in  part,  and  then 
adds,  "  Donnington  Castle  standeth  in  a  parke  in  Bark - 
shire  not  far  from  Newbery,  where  to  this  day  standeth  an 
olde  oke  called  Chancers  Oke  、，, 

SYtiyo.  Evelyn,  the  author  of  a  work  of  considerable  repu- 

tation, called  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest-Trees,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1004,  has  the  following  interesting  detail, 
in  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  oak.  "  Nor 
are  we  to  over-pass  those  memorable  trees  which  so  lately 
flourished  in  Dennington  Park  neer  Newberry  ：  amongst 
which  three  were  most  remarkable  from  the  ingenious 
planter,  and  dedicator  (if  tradition  hold),  the  famous 
English  bard,  Jeofry  Chaucer,  of  which  one  was  called 
the  Kings,  another  the  Queens,  and  a  third  Chaucers-Oak. 


Scriptorcs  Britannici,  Cap.  DV.  ^  Britannia  ；  Attrebatii,  Barkfhire. 

Speght,  Life  •£  Chaucer :  bis  cfaUdreD« 
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The  first  of  these  was  fifty  foot  in  height  before  any  bough  CHAP.  Lli, 
or  knot  appeared,  and  cut  five  foot  square  at  the  butt  end, 
all  clear  timber.  The  Queens  was  felled  since  the  wars,  and 
held  forty  foot  excellent  timber,  straight  as  an  arrow  in 
growth  and  grain,  and  cutting  four  foot  at  the  stub,  and 
neer  a  yard  at  the  top  ；  besides  a  fork  of  almost  ten  foot 
clear  timber  above  the  shaft,  which  was  crowned  with  a 
shady  tuft  of  boughs,  amongst  which,  some  were  on  each 
side  curved  like  rams-horns,  as  if  they  had  been  so  in- 
dustriously bent  by  hand.  This  oak  was  of  a  kind  so 
excellent,  cutting  a  grain  clear  as  any  clap -board**  (as  ap- 
peared in  the  wainscot  which  was  made  thereof),  that  a 
thousand  pities  it  is  some  seminary  of  the  acorns  had  not 
been  propagated,  to  preserve  the  species.  Chancers  Oak, 
though  it  were  not  of 'these  dimensions,  yet  was  it  a  very 
goodly  tree  ？，  、 

Ashmole,  an  antiquary  of  the  same  age  with  the  author  Ashmole. 
last  quoted,  says  of  Donnington-Castle,  that  it  "  was 
erected  by  sir  Richard  de  Adderbury  ；  and,  in  process  of 
time,  became  the  seat  of  sir  Geoffiy  Chaucer,  the  prince 
of  English  poetry,  who  composed  many  of  his  celebrated 
pieces  under  an  oak  in  the  park  V 

TJhe  author  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer,  prefixed  to  Urry's  Life  prefixed 
edition  of  his  works,  repeats  the  information  of  Camden,    Edition  of 
Evelyn  and  Ashmole,  and  then  adds,  "  In  this  pleasant 
retirement  Chaucer  spent  the  few  last  years  of  his  life, 
living  in  honour,  and  esteemed  by  all,  famous  for  his 
learning,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  countries." 


*  The  vood  which  is  used  for  constructing  casks,  so  called. 

«  Chap.  XXIX,  j.  12.  f  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  Vol.  II. 
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Groic. 


Objections. 


CHAP.  Lil.  Lastly,  Mr.  Grose,  the  author  of  the  Antiquitied  of 
England  and  Wales  collected  in  the  present  reign,  has 
added  to  our  information  these  circumstances  ；  that  Don- 
nington  was  purchased  by  "  Walter  Abberbury  from 
Edward  IL  for  one  hundred  shillings  ；  that  sir  Richard 
Abberbury  obtained  a  licence  to  rebuild  the  castle  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II  ；  that  Chaucer 
purchased  it  of  the  son  of  sir  Richard  ；  and  that  he  re- 
tired hither  about  the  year  13Q7."  In  the  beginning  of 
this  enumeration  Mr.  Grose  quotes  a  manuscript  in  the 
Cotton*  library  as  his  authority  ；  but,  as  he  has  failed  to 
spiecify  the  manuscript,  or  to  mention  how  many  of  his 
facts  are  drawn  from  it,  it  is  impossible  for  us  exactly  to 
decide  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  his  statement. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  conceive  there  to  be  a  chain 
of  evidence  in  the  above  detail,  such  as  might  well  au- 
thorise a  fixed  opinion  that  Chaucer  actually  inhabited  the 
castle  at  Donnington.  There  are  however  some  particulars, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  weaken  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Grose  mentions  that  sir  Richard  Abberbury  obtained 
a  licence  to  rebuild  the  castle  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  \  What  faith  ought  to  be  given  to 
this  assertion  I  am  unable  to  pronounce.  There  is  however 
a  patent  from  that  prince  to  sir  Richard,  dated  20  April 
1393,  permitting  him  to  build  and  endow  the  hospital 
already  mentioned  '•    He  also  founded  in  the  same  year, 


from  records 
concerning 
the  former 


' Vol.  1. 

^  Ldand  also  represents  air  R.  Abberburj  as  the  founder  of  the  castle  of  Don* 
nington.   Itinerary,  Vol,  III,  fol.  96. 
*  Monasticon  Angllcanuin^  Vol.  II,  p.  ^74. 
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and  near  the  same  spot,  a  monastery  of  Trinitarian  Friars  CHAP.  lti. 
We  do  not  know  when  the  founder  of  these  establishments  - 
died :  but  their  erection,  or，  still  more,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  castle,  are  not  circumstances  which  we  should  expect 
immediately  to  precede  the  alienation  of  the  domain* 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  i  is  the  first  person  who  has  applied  the 
patent  of  I3g3  to  the  illustration  of  the  life  of  Chaucer. 
It  was  therefore  perhaps  from  some  other  and  distinct  con- 
sideration that  the  writer  of  the  life  in  Urry，s  edition  and 
Mr.  Grose  were  induced  to  consider  Chaucer  as  spending 
onlj  the  few  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  retirement. 

The  circumstances  of  Chaucer  himself  might  also  be  andframchau. 

♦         響  *  。  ccr's  pecu- 

considered  as  rendering  it  somewhat  improbable  that  he 


curostances. 


made  such  an  acquisition  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 
Many  arguments  forbid  us  to  believe  that  he  retired  from 
public  life  with  an  opulent  fortune.  While  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  he  complains  that  his  *、（  worldly  godes  were  、 
fuUiche  dispente."  In  iSQ  l  he  ceased  to  be  a  placeman. 
In  13g4  he  obtained  a  new  pension  of  twenty  pounds 
per  annum  ；  a  strong  presumption  that  he  was  not  at  this 
period  much  at  ease  in  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Grose  has  justly  remarked  that,  if  Chaucer  pur-  chaucerdid 

•      y  *  not  phuit 

chased  Donnington  in  1397,'  he  could  not  have  "  studied 
under  an  oak  of  his  own  planting  in  that  place."  This 
however  affords  no  material  objection  to  the  notion  of  his 
having  possessed  the  estate*.  The  circumstancea  related  by 
Evelyn  respecting  the  oaks,  clearly  prove  that  they  did  not 


S  Tanner,  Notltia  Monastica :  Berkshire,  VII> 
1  Preface,  Appendix  C,  note  L  . 
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CHAP.  Lli.  receive  their  names,  till  their  character  and  dimensions  were 
determined.  Chaucer,  though  a  poet,  v[e  may  believe  was 
not  enough  of  a  prophet  to  enable  him  in  the  acorn  to 
pay  so  -  courtly  a  compliment,  and  to  contrive  that  the 
King's  Oak  should  be  larger  than  the  Queen's,  and  the 
Queen's  krger  than  his  own.  He  found  them  on  the 
estate,  and  gave  them  such  names  as  pleased  him.  This 
too  best  agrees  with  the  scientific  remark  of  Evelyn  that 
the  time  from  Chaucer  to  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L 
seems  too  short  for  the  oaks  to  have  attained  the  dimensions 
he  describes.  Add  to  which,  Speght,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  says  that  Chaucer's  Oak  was  at  that  time  an 
old  tree. 

Inference,  Jn  conclusioii,  the  chain  of  direct  evidence  seems  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  by  such  presumptions,  from  the 
building  of  sir  Richard  Abberbury,  or  the  circumstances 
of  Chaucer,  as  have  been  opposed  to  it.  We  may  there- 
fore on  the  whole  indulge  our  veneration  for  Donnington 
Castle,  and  walk  among  its  ruins  tracing  the  footsteps  of 
the  poet,  without  danger  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
empire  of  a  delusion. 

The  little  narrative  of  Evelyn,  taken  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  We  rejoice  to  find  that 
the  oaks  which  Chaucer  loved,  and  upon  which  he  be- 
stowed names.,  were  among  the  most  admirable  of  their 
、 species.  The  wainscot  with  a  "  grain  as  clear  as  any 
dap-board,"  that  was  made  from  them,  was  pleasing  to 
our  ancestors  to  view,  and  may  be  pleasing  to  us  to 


ttbi  supra* 
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rememW.    The  man  of  taste,  as  well  as  (he  naturalist,  CHAP,  lil 

tWill  join  with  Evdyn,  in  i^dsfaing  that  a  "  seminary  of 

these  acorns  had  been  propagated*"    The  story  too  illu- 

strates  the  character  of  Chaucer,  and  coincides  with  every 

thing  we  know  of  the  excellence  of  his  disposition.  When  • 

he  retired  from  courts  and  cities,  it  was  not  in  the  temper 

of  a  misanthrope*    When  he  reclined  at  seventy  years  of 

age  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  oaks,  he  still  called  to 

mind  with  delight  the  kind  and  honourable  interpositioii  of 

the  queen "  in  his  behalf^  and  the  placability  of  his  sove^ 

reign.    It  follows  that  he  was  happy,  and  descended  into 

rthe  vale  of  years  with  cfaeeiful  feelings,  and  a  mind  that 

willingly  called  back  to  recollection  past  scenes  md  the 

connections  in  whkh  he  had  fOTcacriy  been  placed* 

- The  coincidence  is  worthy  of  our  attention  bet¥^e6n 

*  1394. 

Chattcer^s  acquisition  of  DonmngtoDiy  and  the  third  tnai!^  Death  of  cor. 
•finge  of  kia  patron,  the  dube  of  Aquitaine.    In  July  1 3^4  ^mdM^m 
她 e  Spanish  consort  of  |oIin  of  Giunt  dq>arted  this  li&  \  、 
二 We  have  abeady  seen  that  this  prince  had  been  now  fbe 
^earlj  twenty  years  osl  terms  of  the  most  intimate  coft- 
section  with  Gathering  lady  S^vinford,  tilie  sister  of  Cbauh 
cer，s  wife.    This  lady  had  borne  him  three  sons,  ^afberwud 
ttnawn  by  liie  titles  of  the  kzA  of  SomerscC,  cardinal 


•    I       '  *  ■      '■  I     ■   •      ■  »'   ■  ■ 


' The  yaeeii  to  whm  ihii  4>ak  wat  dddicated  was  yobftbly  Anne  ot  Rohwiiuii 
who  died  on  the  seventh  of  June  1394,  (Walsingham,  adann.)>  but  who  left  behind 
har  a  chanwtMr  i^OLpmsOdy  iear  ho^  lo  the  king  rad  lihe  ^alSoo ;  CbiMifler  «iay 
teaapposed  tofam  temntssak^  ifau  «raeioher  memoiy.  Skbixd  II.  mm  again 
.coatricted  in  mrrk^,  Octete  1206^  lo  bfth^  dtnglhicr  of  Ghnito  VI.  kk^ 
wof  France,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  eighth  jear  of  ber  age.  - 

•  Walstngham  and  Knigfaton,  ad  aiui«. 
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13.96. 

JoImi  of  Gaunt 
marries  the 
•istcr  of 
Chaucer* 拿 
wift. 


CHAP.  LII.  Beaufort,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter  ；  froqi  the  eldest  of  whom 
were  lineally  descended  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
and  all  the  sovereigns  who  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England. 

John  of  Gaunt,  wbose  mind  waa  instinct  with  the 
domestic  and  social  affections,  bad  nothing  now  more 
nearly  at  heart,  than  the  desire  of  making  a  respectably 
establishment,  and  providing  in  the  most  effectual  mannei-, 
for  this  doubtful  branch  of  his  personal  relations.  A 
familiarity  of  twenty  years  had  not  abated  his  esteem  and 
affection  for  the  mother  j  and  the  children,  who  afterward 
made  a  considerabie  figure  in  the  history  of  their  countrjf^ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  daily  unfolded  more  of  tjiose 
qualities  which  might  give  them  a  strong  and  irresistible 
claim  upon  their  father's  providence  and  care,  Acqprd- 
ingly,  in  January  l  3q6,  he  publicly  espoused  Catherine 
Swinfovd  the  mother;  ；  and  i&  the  foUowiag  year  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  legitimating  by  name:  the  childrefi 
*8he  had  borne  him.  previously  to  this  aolemnity  \  In  tbe 
same  year  John,  the  eldest,  was  created  earl  of  Somerset  % 
and  in  the  next  Henry,  the  second,  was  elected  bishop 
Lincoln  \ 

ftfwrtbe.        Having  thu&  paid  the  homage  he  thought  due:  tOc  tbc 
upon    woman  to  whom  he  had  so  lone  been  attached,  and  laid 

the  family  of  o  » 

ouMicer.     a  foundation  for  the  splendid  fortune  of  her  offspring,  the 


1397. 


»  Stow  and  Collins,  ad  aim.         ,  Cotton,  20  R.  ？.  Pari.  Hi^toiy,  ad  ana* 
, Ditto.  From  the  Parliamentary  History  it  apptare,  that  the  earl  of  Somenet 
i5Bcei*ed  a%  the  same  time  a  pension  of     20 per  Qtmum^  ai  the  appendage 
title. 

•  Qodwin :  Episc*  Lincolo.  cap.  xix» 
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dake  of  Aquitaide  looked  a  little  further.    He  had*  taken  CHAP: ui. 
to  wife  a  person  of  a  rank  inferior  to  his  own,  and  he  now  ^&^； 
resolved,  with  that  magnificence  of  proceeding  which  was 
congenial  to' his  habits,  that  hb  one  who  wits  delated  to  her 
should  be  left  in  a  situation  which  might  be  thought  dis-. 
proportioned  to  the  alliance  she  had  contracted*    Of  the 
history  of  Thomas  Swinford,  her  only  son  by  her  former 
husband,  nothing  is  known.    Probably  the  only  other  、 
relations  she  had  in  England  wetc  the  family  of  Chaucer. 
To  them  therefore  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  so  long 
patronised  the  poet,  resolved  still  further  to  extend  his 
protection  and  munificence.    The  brother-in-law  of  Ca- 
therine Swinfotd,  though  he  had  paised  through  several 
public  employments,  was  still,  it  may  be,  according'  to  the 
ideas*  of  the  times,  a  plebeian.    The  duke  of '  Aqiiitaine' 
determined,  in  the  feudal  sense,  to  ennoble  him  j  that 
to  mkke  him  the'  proprietor  of  a  domain  which  should  coa - 
ttitute  him  a  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  purchased  and  bestowed  upon  Chaucer  the  estate 
of  Donnington  Castle.    Nor  was  this  a  gift  unworthy  of 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  to  bestow  upon  a  person  so 
nearly  allied  to  him.  The  mansion  had  lately  been  rebuilt, 
was  elegant,  cheerful,;  and  agreeably,  situated.     It  was 
afterward  reckoned  among  the  more  considerable  poa- 
sessions  of  the  De  la  Poles  dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  in  the 
sequel  was  thought  worthy  to  be  bestowed  by  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  residence  for  his  brother4n-law.    The  coincidence  of 
time  renders  it  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  mode  in 
which  Chaucer  came  into  possession  of  Donnington. 
Mrw  Grose  says  that  "  he  retired  hither  about  1307，"  the 
very  year  in  which  the  children  of  ' John  of  Gaunt  hj 

'3X2 
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CRAP.  XJf •  Catherine  Swinford  were  legitimated  ；  and  several  circuth --, 
stances,  already  motioned)  show  that  Mn  Groses  date  b: 
nearly  right. 

Other  particulars  may  be  added^  strongly  tending  to  ccm-» 
firm  this  hypothecs.  On  the  twentieth  of  March  1 300, 禽， 
few  weeks  after  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Richard  IL 
granted  to  Thomas  Chaucer  a  pension  for  life,  in  lieu  of 
certain  oifices  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the: 
deceased  prince,  but  which  Richard  had  now  ttaofiferred  to 
his  favourite  minister,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  This  grant 
was  confirmed  by  Henry IV.  on  hb  accession";  wha 
iko  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Chaucer  the  offices  of  constable 
ef  WalUngfoiti  Casde^  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  for  Ufe% 
and  chief  Irader  to  the  faoushdd  ^  It  cm  therefore  K^xotif- 
be  doubted  that  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  acted  on  tke.  priii*^ 
ctple  of  maldbg  the  fortuiie  of  hk  wife's  relattooflip  «a4 
Aat  Heiny  IV,  Us  eldest  son,  prosecuted  the  Mine  pUok 
it  18  iathe  socood  year  of  this  prince  dxat  we  find  Thoa^/k 


， Tbif  gnot  is  mdtoA,  Piit  1  Hem  4^  p»l,  m, 

， The  author  of  Ihe  life  of  Chaucer  prefiied  to  Uny's  Edition,  sepresents 
Thomas  Chaucer  as  having  been  first  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  butler  in  ihi 
tMiity-acoMid. of  RiclMMtl  II.  I  believe  this  u  not  true;  though  t  baM 
w>t  tboQglk  it  a  q^aesCion  of  aofficient  importaaoe,  to  mqvire  tbe  kokii^ 
through  the  patents  of  saccesalve  yean  to  ascertain  when  he  first  obtained  the 
•See.  The  Calendmimn  RotiUorum  Fatentium,  lately  published  by  authority  of 
parrimart  ^  mott  imperfect  and  wrefehed  perfomiaiict)>  ascnbts  it  to  the  fouttk 
fear  of  Hemjr  IV|  and  I  fiad  one  JtAn  Bagni  (Bat  1  Hen.  4.  p.  1-  m*  S7> 
nominated  to  this  employment  on  tbe  thirtieth  of  September  1399,  that  is,  an  Ihe 
▼«y  of  the  accession  of  that  monan^h.  It  ia  not  probs^ble  that,  if  Richard  bad 
Wstowed  tlie  emfiopnent  upon  Tbomw  Chancer,  Henij  would.faave  made  h  one 


lOTt  or:  JCHAUCiaL  m 

QiAUcer  fim  elected  to  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  houae  CHAP.  Lii. 
of  commons.    Hit  talents,  wc  may  suppose,  perfectly  孓 
qualified  him  for  this  situation  ；  but  it  seems  nieariy  certain^ 
that  he  was  originally  indebted  for  it  to  this  marriage,  by* 
vhich  he  was  brought  into  ao  near  an  alliance  to  the  race 
of  his  sovereigns. 

Que  of  the  most  curious  particulars  in  the  cbncludm^  

1 393 

pwt  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  Chaucer  is  a  patent  of  chaucer  L 
protection  granted  him  by  Richard  H,  of  the  date  of  the  patent  of 
tweUth  of  May  JW)8 It  has  been  supposed  that  thia  fiom  the 
gmutt  wa3  made  ia  r^ferwc^  to  some  embarrassment  m 
the  drcumatanee^  of  the  poet.  Thene  is  hoivever  nothing 
in  the  terms  of  th«  patent*  which  neceiaarily  leads  to  chit 
construction.  It  U  aut<^d  la  the  preamble  tbat  tfa^  kiog 
had  ocdiUQfid  Chaucer  to  perform  m4  expedite  many; 
Mduous  and  urgent  affair-  of  the  crown,  a»  well  in  pre, 
dbsctnce  of  the  king,  in  vm^w  pam  of  th« 
kingdom'  The  m^tmmtnt  thfn  gQes  on  to 啦 Chauo» 
16  a^fh^omye  fcst,  in  disehni^ng  th?  croployffifiPfa  whkb 
fAte  king  hw  been  pleitsgd  to  iijipoae  upon  fcp  fibpuld 
be  ifiteiTupMi  mok^^,  pr  Ipaplcjdfsci,  by  c^rt^9  卿 * 
OuDt  nnoaed  in  db^  in^tyumeat,  coQip^rtQr9»  by  miemis  of 
f^arious  qiwnefc  and  factipne  which  they  might  e^^l» 
9^^mA  hifli.  The  king,  in  fonftej^pwoe  of  Chwifi^,* 
s^pnee^Qtatioas  in  tbis  poiat^  b 神 thought  piipp^  to  taks 
hxvi$  hk  ^rva«t8,  Jajwfc,  goQ^*  fWts,  .ancj  proj^)r  ef 
«very  d^ismptipn*  tin^r  bis  prot^ctiop  ；  And  by  tlm  fp^t^nt: 
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CHAP.  Lii.  and  defend  Chaucer,  his  servants,  estates  and  effects,  froih 
1 棚.     all  arrests  and  prosecutions,  pleas  of  the  crown  only  ex- 
cepted, for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this 
patent 

The  teal  -meaning  of  this  deed  must  now  perhaps 
remain  a  mystery  for  ever.  From  certain  phrases  which 
occur  in  it  we  might  be  inclined  to  regard  it,  as  it  has 
hitherto '  been  *  regarded  by  the  editors  of  his  works,  as  a 
protection  from  his  creditors.  There  are  however  various 
clauses  and  terms  whieh  do  not  seem,  at  least  to  a  reader 
of  the  present  day,  such  as  it  was  natural  to  empl6y  in*  an 
afiair'of  that  soft.  It  does  hot  appear  why  his  creditors 
should  have  excited  quarrels  and  factions  [querelas  st'Ve 
j^/jj]  against  him,  nor  should  we  expect  his  butcher  and 
his  baker  to  be  styled  in  a  public  deed  his  competitots 
\j!emulos  suos\  In  a  word  we  are  destitute  of  documents  to 
enable  \xs  to  ascertain,  either  what  were  the' many'  arduous 
and ' urgent  affairs ' of  the  crown  in'  which  Chaucer  was  at 
this  time  employed,  or  what  the  perplexing  and  vexatious 
circumstances  that  made  it  important  to  him  to  obtain  for 
two  years  an  exemption  from  all  arrests  and  prosecutidtis. 
Chaucer  again       Thus* much  however,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the 

engaged  in 

public  aSkirt.  plain  meaning  and  construction  of  words  in  a  deed  of  this 
sort,  is  certain,  that  Chaucer,  after  seven  years  retirement; 
and  being  at  this  time  seventy  years  of  age,  was  now  once 
iriore  engaged  in  public  life.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
affairs  in' which  he  was  employed  it  seems  impossible  to 
-discover  ；  but  it  must  have  teen  no  trivial  concern  that 
could  authorise  the  description  of  "  a  great  variety  of 
arduous  and  urgent  political  transactions,  to  be  performed 
and  expedited  by  Chaucer^  as  well  in  presence  as  absence 
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of^  the  king,  in  various  parts  of  the  realm  ；"  or  that  should  CHAT.  LIL 
have  made  it  probable,  supposing  these  phrases  to  relate  ^39^^ 
Cather  to  the'  affairs  in  question  than  to  Chaucer's  private 
situation,  that  he  would,  on  their  account,  "  be  disquieted, 
molested  or  impleaded,  by  certain  persons  his  competitors, 
9ud  vexed  with  suits,  complaints  and  hostility." 

•The  true  construction  therefore  erf"  this  grant  of  pro-, 
tection  seems  to  be-  in  a  great  degree  opposite  to  the  zcns^ 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  understood,  and  to  imply 
rather  jhe  present  eminence  of  Chaucer,  than  that  he  was 
ftowi  obscured  or  obliged  to  conceal  himself.  The  "  many 
arduous  and  urgent  affairs  in  which  the  king  at  this  time 
employed  him;"  show  that  he  was  now  of  too  much  im， 
portanccj  or  in  too  great  a  degree  of  favour  at  court,  to 
allow  him,  eyen  at  seventy  years  of  age,  to  enjoy  his 
privacy  in  the.  county  of  Berk 补  His  being  thus  called 
back  into  public  life,  as  well  as  the  elegant  and  perhaps 
ijpljsndid  retreat  pf  which  he  could  call  himself  master,  was 
probably  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  marriage  which 
the  ,dufce  of  Aquitaine  had  contracted  with  his  kinswoman; 
We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  Chauc6r，s 
being  thus  reeagaged  in  public  business,  and  partly  it  may 
be  to  his. removal  to  a  new  residence  and  mode  of  life  on 
the  event  of  John  of  Gaunt's  marriage,  that  the  Canterbury 
Tales  were  left  in  the  imperfect  and  unfinished  state  in 
which  we  have  recdved  them  *• 


•  It  ought  to  "be  observed  tbat  the  bouse  is  sapposed  still  to  exist,  or  an  inn 
built  upon  t\  e  site  of  it,  from  which  the  personages  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  set 
out  upon  their  pilgrimage.  The  sign  has  been  converted,  by  a  confusion  of  speech, 
iroio  the  Tabard,  "  a  skrelesse  coate  woroe  in  times  past  by  noblemen  in  the 
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CHAP.  LIL  •  It  was  jyerhaps  to  reward  Chaucer  for  the  assiduity  wFth 
I39g^    which  he  discharged  the  business  here  referred  to,  that  he 

o^JiJ^lif"*'  received,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  grant  of  a 
tun  of  wine  yearly,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  king*0 
phitif  butler,  in  the  port  of  Londoii  \  Two  remarks 
suggest  themselves  oa  comparing  this  grant  of  wine 
vnth  the  grant  of  a  similar  nature  which  Chaucer  re- 
ceived in  the  late  reign.  In  the  first  place,  the  present 
amounted  in  value  to  scarcely  more  than  half  as  much  at 
the  grant  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  time  that  his  patron^ 
John  of  Gaunt,  had  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  :  diree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pyciers,  or  gallons,  the  amount  of 
the  gtant  of  1  d74,  being  neirly  equiTaleat  to  four  pipes^ 
or  two  tuasc.  Secondly,  the  wine  of  1374  was  appointed 
to  be  dielivered  daily  to  Chaucer  in  the  port  of  London^ 
but  the  wine  ^ven  lA  the  present  gram  whs  to  be  deilmM} 
minually  only,  in  the  month  tf  Decemben  Ab  therdlbM 
the  infcrencfe  is  6ti:6ng  lA  the  former  Insttinee  that  Chauc^ 
l^eided  in  Loa^on^  to  it  is  prd>ab}e,  considering  the  two 
granto  together,  thkt  the  latter  was  constructed,  in  the  cim« - 
tfemplation  at  least  of  his  future  residence  at  some  distance 
from  the  metropolis  Chaucer  had  perhaps  by  this  tittkt 
concluded  the  business,  whatever  it  w",  to  which  hk 
patent  of  j^rotection  refers. 


warres,  but  now  onely  by  Heraults  (see  Spegh"  Glossaiy,  in  voc,)/*  into  tlie 
Talbot,  a  species  oT  libuhS  ；  an3  "tHe  TbHowing  inscription  is  to  be  found  on  the 
«pot :  "  This  is  the  im,  where  Ge^rey  Chaucer  and  nine^atuUtrventy  pilgrims  lodged 
twi  thnrjoamcy  to  Canterbury,  in  1383,   The  insfcilptioft  is  truly  dbseryed 
'Mr.  Tytwhtt  to  bfe  fnddern,  tfnd  of  Bttte  authOYity  :  Di^urse,  note  6. 

b  Appeftdbt,  Ko.  XXm.  «  See  Oiap.  tXXSX  >  166. 
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4fl||ML9SINATiON  OP  THOMAS  OF  WOODSTOCK.— BANISHMBriT  OF 
PENRY  OF  BOLING9ROKE, — DEATH  OF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT.-DE- 
FOSITION  OF  lUCHARD  BEHAVIOUR  OF  CHAUCER  ON  THAT 
EVENT— FAVOURED  BY  THE  NEW  SOVEREIGN 一 REMOVES  TO 

' LONDON* 


1396. 
Second  mar* 


The  government  of  RIciiard  IL  had  been  conducted  on  CHAPXUi 
the  whole  with  considerable  mildness  and  temper,  from  the 
period  of  his  resuming  the  royal  authority  in  May  1380.  It 
however  gained  no  accession  of  stability }  the  personal 
character  of  the  king  was  weak,  fickle,  effQminate  and  in— 
dolent  ；  and  his  time  was  principally  speQt  in  low  excesses 
and  prodigal  debauchery.  His  chirf  rival  and  most  dan- 
gerous competitor  at  this  time,  Ttiomas  of  Woods^ock^ 
<was  of  a  disposition  more  congenial  thaa  that  of  Richard 
to  the  timee  in  which  he  lived,  rough,  l)pisteroi^  apd 
enterprising,  animated  with  a  boundless  ambition,  and  rich 
in  plans  and  talents  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion. 
About  tb^  tiwe  gf  thj&  thir^.  n^irriag^  pf  John  of  Gaunt, 
Richard  also  formed  a  cootraet  of  marriage  with  lamella, 
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CHAP.tni.  daughter  to  the  king  of  France,  then  seven  years  of  age  ； 
1390.     and  oi\e  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  was  a  truce  of 

Tr^Srif  thwy  thirty  years  between  the  two  countries  *.    No  measure 

could  be  more  laudable  ；  England  had  long  been  vexed 
with  inglorious  and  indecisive  hostilities  ；  but  Woodstock,, 
who  saw  himself  excluded  from;  aQ  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, gladly  took  occasion  from  this  circumstance,  to 
harangue  on  all  occasions  respecting  the  glories  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  imbecility  of  their 
^esceixdant  ；  and  to  form  a  party  against  the  crown 
-  What  was  the  extent  of  the  projects  of  Thomas  6^ 

J  39*7, 
'Conspiracy  of 

Woodstock  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  archbishop  Of 
Woodstock.  Canterbury,  his  brother  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  B^au- 
champ  earl  of  Warwick,  were  embarked  in  the  conspiracy, 
Richard  however  had  such  intelligence  as  to  enable  him  to 
forestal  their  proceedings  j  and  they  and  their  confederates 
ftonitiiment  of  wetc  sufprised  and  taken  into  custody  ^    A  parliament 

QoiMpirators. 

^ftember.  was  ^umhioned  to  detelrminB  upon  their  fate  j  and  the  duk6 
ef  Aquitaine,  who  as  hereditary  great  steward  of  England 
presided  at  their  trials,  by  sd  doing  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
proceedings  of  government.  The  archbishop^  who  was 
first  arraigned,,  in  consideration  of  his  station  received 
sentence  only  of  perpetiwl  banishment  j  the  earl  of  Arundel^ 
vrho  demeaned  lumseif  on  his  trial  with  an  undaunted  fimx- 
aesfi,  wad  dragged  immediately  from  Westmiiuster  Hall  to 
Tower  Hiil,  and  tkere  executed  ；  and  the  earl  of  War^rick^ 
by  expressing  gr«at  humiUation  aixd  penitence;^  succeeded  tQ 


RTtner,  Tom.  VII,  19Ric.l,  Mtn  It.  *  ttoimxt^  Vol,  IV,  Cbap, Ixisii 
l^r;  Xonh,  VIII^  21  Bic.  if  JoL  1&» 
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have  his  sentence  commuted  from  death  to  perpetual  ini，  CHAP.LiiI. 

prisonment  \    All  the  offenders,  agreeably  to  the  irregular  *"7^J^ 

and  lawless  spirit  of  the  times,  were  arraigned,  not  for  the 

new  conspiracy,  which  could  alone  justify  their  punish - 

ment,  but  for  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  usurpation 

of  1380  ；  a  guilt  which  length  of  time,  as  well 站 

repeated  pardons  from  the  crown,  might  have  seemed  to 

have  obliterated.    In  fact,  men  were  little  studious,  in  thk 

age,  of  the  formalities  of  legal  proceedings,  and  adverted 

little  to  the  danger  of  their  violences  being  drawn  into 

-a  precedent.    It  was  eiiough  for  them^  that  the  crime  of 

the  accused  was  regarded  as  publicly  notorious,  and  th^t 

the  proceedings  by  which  they  were  cut        wer6  9oIeiii|i 

utid  ia  the  face  of  day. 

But  a  worse  proceeding  remained  behind.    The  king^6  據 
Uncle,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy >  was  not  brought  to 
trial  with  the  rest*    He  was  too  much  a  favourite  with  the 
nation  ；  and  government  did  not  venture  to  arraign  and  exe- 
cute him  in  the  metropolis  of  his  country.  It  was  recollected 

of  the  blood,  had  been  the  signal  for  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II,  though  he  had  been  taken  in  arms  against  his 
sovereign*  Richard  however  adopted  a  way  perhaps  stUI 
more  dangerous.  Immediately  after  the  arrest  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  he  had  transported  him  to  Calais  ；  and, 
order  being  now  issued  to  the  governor  of  that  fortress  to 
bring  him  to  London  to  trial,  the  answer  returned  "was 
that  he  had  suddenly  died  in  custody  \  It  may  be  believed 
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Norfolk. 
Januarjr. 


CHAPXni.  that  John  of  Gaiint,  who  Tiad  given  hk  cdmiteiirftioe  tt> 
j3g^/  the  public  jprocecdings  against  the  conspiratoc^,  was  by  ap 
means  privy  of  this  i  the  younger,  the  more  precipitate,  and 
-more  confidential  cbunselloiB  of  Richard,  -mmi  ha^e  iieea 
those  who  advised  hhn  to  a  measure,  which  isobn  aitor 
terminated  in  his  destruction. . 

  A  Kovemment.  ^hich  basTecotirwto  anmssimitiea  as  ite 

1 398*  p  ' 

of  defence,  forfeits      its  peculiar  a^aatages^  aatt 
BoiiDgbroke  is  the  CTcat  adversary  of  its  oWn  stafaaftitr.    In  thtte  tuis 

and  Thomas  °  .  '  ' 

Mowbray  boIeDt  tinies  in  particular,  the  leading"  nobility  6t  £ngl«ii0 
felt  that  this  was  a  precedent  peculiarly  perilow  to  them* 
^selves.  They  were  originally  Httle  disposed  to  suboiit  to 
fthe  curb  of  authority  ；  and  the  new  situation  which  "wte 
thus  created,  rendered  them  still  more  furious  and  uc^ 
governabk.  The  parliament  which  had  been  summdned 
at  Westminster  for  the  trial  of  Woodstodk  and  his  coin 
federates,  was  adjourned  after  a  session  of  twelve  daiyt^ 
and  met  again  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  commencemcat  of  tlif^ 
following  year.  Here  a  fierce  and  public  quarrel  biobe 
cut  between  Hi^ry  of  Bolingfaroke  eldest  son  to  Jbha  0f 
Gaunt,  and  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  tibe 
lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  Thomaa  of  Bro» 
therton  younger  son  to  Edward  I,  to  whom,  as  goyemqr 
of  Calais,  the  custody  of  Thdmas  of  Woodstodc  bad  been 
committed  ；  each  charging  die  other  with  the  moBt  treasoo^ 
able  designs  ^ 

There  ib  grfeat  obscniity  in  the  、  W61e  of  diis  -fiHorjr.  It 
is  almost  impi^ssible  to  guess  at  the  motiyes  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  or  to  form  any  tolelrable  solution  respecting 
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•tlie  straoige  prodbEdiQg  by  which  'Richard  ^thblight  properOHAP.U)L 
to  terminate  the  zSair.    In  the  Parliament  RoUs,  doling-  ^鄉， 
Tbroke  is  sqpnsseiited  as  the  accusei:,  charg^og  Mowbray 
.•?with  having  Bounded  him  jrcspecting  some  project  of 
； sedition,  with  complaiiung  of  the  tyrannical  and  sai^guin- 
•4Ry  proceedings  against  tke  asaociates  of  Woodstock,  aiKl 
«^ldi  asaecting  that  no  one  ccmM  be  confident: of  his  safety 
zander  such  a  government  a8  the  present.    Froimrt,  who 
'^ippears  to  speak  from  minute  information,  reveraes  all  thh^ 
-madcee  Mowbray  the  aceu^^,  .and  Bolipgbroke  the  patt|r 
-charged  with  disaffisctioa.    In  xompariog  these  .authoritk^, 
'the  records  have  undoubtedly  the  highest  claim  to  hi^U 
sinless  we  could  auppose  that,  in  xht  lawless  revohition 
which  followtjd,  wen  thjey  were  initiated  hy  the  icoMm- 
•puloos  craft  of  the  usurper*  Add  to  whidbi^it  is  sufficiently 
singula!,  that  tbe  £xa£t  words  which  the  Parliatnent  Rolls 
-put  into  the  mouth  of  fi61iQgbroke,:Frotsdart  jputs  into  that 
of  Mowbray  ；  a  coincidence  which  we  should  scarcely 
^^have  expected,  if  his  narrative  had  l>Qen  cfbuaded  upon  ' 
<  rumour  only.  '  " 

It  is  somewhat  improbable,  whichever  warjr  w.e  take  if,, 
-that  any  ^uch  private  conversation,  as  we  find  each  of  these 
-parties  ready  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  other,  ever  took 
place.  Mowbray  was  implicated  in  the  reproach  of  the 
'4nurder  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock/,  it  is  therefore  very 
ninlikely  that  he  should  have  opened  his  Jlps  .to  the  nephew 
^nd  broth^4ii4aw '  of  Wondabock,  in  the  way  of  complftiut 


•  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock  had  married  sbten,  oo* 
baresses  of  the  familf  of  Jlohuo,  ^atb  of:  Henefod'  ' 
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CHAP.LIII^  on  that  subject  ；  nor  is  it  a  whit  more  probable  that  Bolmg«« 
broke  would  have  selected  him  for  his  confident. 

Let  suppose  then  that  the  accusation^  from  whichever 
party  it  came,  was  altogether  a  forgery.  Mowbray  was  a 
confidential  minister  and  trusted  agent  of  Richard  Il-j 
Bolingbroke  might  be  desirous  of  effecting  his  death  or 
banishment  ；  yet,  judging  according  to  our  notions,  a 
solemn  public  duel  would  seem  a  very  inartificial  method 
for  accomplishing  that  purpose.  There  is  somewhat  moiie 
probability  that  the  accusation  and  defiance  should  have 
come  from  Mowbray,  who  had  more  to  fear  from  BoUag- 
Inroke  than  Bolingbroke  could  fear  from  him,  and  who, 
as  possessing  the  royal  ear,  might  suppose  that  he  could 
turn  the  sequel  of  the  transaction  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
一 It  was  determined  at  Shrewsbury  by  the  royal  authority^ 
that  the  truth  of  the  accusation  should  be  tried  by  duel, 
and  Coventry  was  the  place  ultimately  fixed  upon  for  the 
decision. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than 
the  conduct  adopted  by  Richard  in  the  sequel  of  this 
business.  An  immense  assembly  met  at  Coventry  pursuant 
to  the  royal  appointment.  The  lists  being  set,  and  the  com， 
batants  prepared,  the  king  suddenly  interfered,  and  conn 
manded  them  to  desist  ；  then  pronouncing  against  Mowbray 
a  sentence  of  banishment  for  life,  and  against  Bolingbroke 
for  tea  years  \  This  decision  is  said  to  have  been  sanc^ 
tkmed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  peers  and .  six  commonet^ 
to  whom  the  parliament  of  Shrewsbury  had  delegated  its 


littt  ftt  Covenr 
try. 

S^cmber* 


Both  the  com* 
bataats  or- 
dered into 
banishment. 


k  Cotton,  and  Pari  History,  ubi  supra. 
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aathbrity,  probably  for  the*  termination  of  this  rery  affair,  CHAPXIII. 
and  of  which  the  duke  of  Aquitaitie  was  one.    Boling-*    'i^gg. ' 
broke  however^  who  appears  to  have  conceived  a  deep 
resentment  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock^  was 
driven  by  this  nieasure  to  inexpiable  hatred.  (Yet,  with, 
the  smoothness  and  plausibility  ',  whiqh  belonged  to  *  his 
character,  he  exhibited  such  marks  of  submission  in  their, 
parting  interview,  that  Richard  was  softened,  and  took 
that  occasion  to  remit  to  him  four,  o£  the  ten,  years  of  his. 
^xUe • 

： The  last  support  of  the  tottering  throne  of  Richard  II.  ~ 
was  taken  away  by  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  the*  ^)^J^^ 
beginning  of  the  following  year  Fcbnui^s* 

The  spleen  of  the  church,  which  pursued  this  prince^  ^"SSIuJlT 
through  life,  followed  him  even  in  death,  and  gave  birth  to 
ft  malicious  story  respecting  the  cause  of  his  decease,  which 
has  lately  been  revived  by  the  sinister  and  ill-omened  industry, 
of  certain  naturalists  and  antiquarians  、  A  doctor  of  the 
diurch,  by  name  Thomas  Gascoigne,  has  left  a  document  on 
this  subject  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself "  Nov$ 
ego,  magister  Thomas  Gascoigne^  licet  indignusj  sacrtz  tbeologut 
doctor,  qui  bac  scripsi  et  college  dhenos  viro"  qui  mortui 
fuerunt  ex  putrefactione  memhrorum  suorum  genitalium  et 
corporis  sui;  qua  corruptio  et  putrefactia^  ut  ipsi  dixerunt^ 


， Cotton,  Pari.  History,  and  Froissart,  abi  supra, 
. i  Wabingham  and  Ouerbourne,  ad  ann. 

»  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol,  XXXI,  No*  365,  ArU  2,  anno 
Andrews,  History  of  Great  Britain,  Vol*  I. 

1  Dictionarium  Theologkum,  api^d  M8S.  ia  Line.  Coll.  Oxon.  quoted' ki  《ht 
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CHAPxni.  causa  fa  fuit  per  exerdtium  copula"  carhaSs 

Magnus  enim  dux  in  AngHa,  scilicet  J.  de  Gaunt,  mortuus, 
est  ex  Hit  putrefactione  membrarum  genkidmm  et  corporis  n^, : 
eausaia  per  frequentatitmem  muUerum.  Magnus 
ntcafor  fuky  ut  in  tofo  regM  Anglitz  JSmilgahdtur  i  et  ant&, 
mortem  suam,  Jacens  sic  infirmus  in  lectf^  eaniem  putrrfac^ 
ttonem  regi  Anglue^  Ricarda  Secumh,  astmdky  cum  idem  rw. 
eundem  ducem  in  sua  infirmtate  nnsitamt  ；  et  dhdt  tmln  qui 
kta  mvif,  unus  JSdelis  sacra  tbeobgiat  haccal^nrtuir  Tluf; 
curious  story  has  been  ingeniously  employed  to  vin4kat€^ 
die  discorerers  of  America  from  the  charge  of*  mtrbdudng 
into  Europe  the  most  TCQomouft  of  diseases*  ' 
Refifteii  To  judge  of  the  credibility  of  tkk  statemmt  k  U' 

fteee^ry  we  should  consider  by  whom,  and  under  what 
drcumstances,  it  was  made.  The  author  was  a  distia— 
gubbed  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  tbc  mid^Iot 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  having  died  in  the  yfear  I457i 
and  haring  twice  filled  the  office  of  chanceUor  there  % 
This  was  the  period  in  whkh  the  most  strenuous  exertion^ 
Were  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  doctrines  of  Wicliflfe  \ 
and  Gascoigne  was  among  the  most  zealous  in  these  ex，* 
crtions.    Oxford,  as  we  have  already  seen 驚, had  during 

taint 

of  heresy,  and  even  many  years  after  his  dei^th  was  8tU| 
the  favourite  resort  of  his  followers  。•  In  the  year  1406  a 
testimonial  was  drawn  up,  In  favour  of  the  character, 


w  Wood,  Antki.  OxKifiK,  CoU,  Oriciene,  Scriptom.  ' 
- Chap.  XLVI,  p.  374.  •  Wood,  A.  D.  1411.     ,  ^ 
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leatnmg,  and  piety  of  Widtfie,  in  the  name  of  the  chdn, 
cellor,  and  congregation  of  masters  of  the  university 
Some  degree  of  artifice  and  maaagemeat  might  perhaps 
hare  been  employed  in  procuring  the  testimonial  j  though 
this  supposition  seems  by  no  means  necessary^  considering 
the  bias  under  which  Oxford  is  acknowledged  to  hk\t 
laboured  at  that  time.  Its  genuineness^  at  least,  cannot, 
9»  it  should  seem,  be  disputed,  since  the  university,  in  itt 
letter  to  the  council  of  Constance,  produced  there  for  thft 
putpose  of  exculpating  its  members  from  the  discredit 
attendant  upon  such  a  document,  do  not  pretend  to  di^ 
claim  it  Dr.  Gascoigne  however,  who  was  anxious  to 
wash  out  every  stain  of  heresy  from  his  aima  mater 、  doet 
not  hesitate  at  this  j  and,  in  the  work  in  which  he  has 
given  the  above  tale  of  John  of  Gaunt,  tpeaking  of  this 
transaction^  says,  "  Peter  Payne, .  an  heretic,  stole  Afc 
common  seal  of  the  unlver^ty,  under  whieh  he  wrote  to 
the  heretics  at  Prague  in  Bohemia^  that  Oxford  and  all 
England  were  of  the  same  belief  with  4hode  of  Prague, 
except  the  false  friars  mendicant  ？,  This  story  of  the 
； eiy  of  Wicliffe,s  testimonial,  being  once  confidently 
irmedy  has,  agreeably  to  the  mode  in  which  history  i 夂 
usually  written,  been  repeated  by  almoet  eveiy  girsive  his* 
torian  from  Dr«  Gascoigne  to  the  jHr^nt  times. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  dcarcel,  less  obnoxious  to  the  sup^ 
pressors  of  hemical  pravity  than  Wkliffe  himself.    It  is 

•  Wood»^  ad  amk 

, VEn&nt,  Histobe  da  Condk  de  CcnsUnce^  liy.  Ill,  Chapi 
' Dictionarium  Thcot^gkoto  |  tplid  Wood,  A.  D.  1406,  aote4f 
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eHAPiLlll.  weir  known  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  lasi 
L  13 卯， 睡  moments  of  heretics  and  infidels  have  ever  formed  a 
favourite  topic  to  their  more^  fortunate  and  immaculate 
Qpposers»  Precisdy  in  this  spirit,  Walsingham  has  affirmed 
Wicliffe  to  have  been  struck  by:  the  judgment  of  God  with 
the  palsy  of  which  he  cUed,  ."  on  the  anniviersary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Thomas  of  Becket,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
utter  from  his  pulpit  the  blasphemies  which  he  had  prepared 
against  that  holy  confessor  ••"  Antony  Wood,  himself  no 
friend  to  Umovation,  understood  in  this  sense  the  aoecdQts 
of  Dj.  Gascoigae^  "  Those,"  say's  he,  "  who  are  ever 
prompt  to  represent  God  and  his  providence  as  dbggidg 
the  heels  of  their  antipathies,  contend  that  the  death  of 
Wicliffe  was  a  judgment  from  God.  The  same  persons 
farther  affirm  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  betcause 
he  was  a  patron  of  Wicliffe,  pudendis  suis  miserum  in  modum 
ulceribus  exesis  ocmbuissc,  and  add  that,  being  devoted  to 
lewd  women,  he  contracted  a  venereal  contagion.  Whether 
these  things  axe 义 me,  of  feigned  for  the  grati6cation  of 
hjUred,  I  shall  not  disputo.  Certainly  most  authors  asseit 
that  this  disease  was  first  known  in  the  world,  long  after 
this  period  j  aad  it  was  held,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  so  infectious,  as  for  it  to  have  made  one  of  the 
articles  of  treasonable  accusation  against  cardinal  Wolsey:, 
that  he  approached  the  royal  person  at  a  time  whea  he. 
knew  himself  to,  be.  afflicted  with  this  disorden?. 

Dr.  Gascoigne's  tale  has  certainly  every  inherent  token 
of  a  premeditated  calumny.    Hia  "  honest  bachelor  of 


•  A.  D.  1885.  <  Wood»  A.  D， 
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divinity"  is  introduced  in  a  manner,  in  which  no  witness  CHAP  Lin. 
was  ever  brought  to  an  honest  tale.  If  the  circumstances  ^3^^^ 
he  relates  had  made  a  subject  of  conversation  between 
Richard  IL  and  his  dying  uncle,  this  chancellor  of  the 
timversity  might  have  found  witnesBCs  of  a  very  different 
fashion  to  attest  his  narrative.  The  story  ie  full  of  hesi- 
tation and  secret  shame  in  the  writer.  The  better  to  main- 
tain it,  he  adds  that  the  duke  Was  "  known  throughout 
all  England  for  a  great  fornicator  ；"  thus  making  common, 
repute  as  to  character,  the  voucher  for  a  particular  fact. 
But  Dr,  Gascoigne's  attestation  to  general  character  is  pro-  john  orcnnr 
bably  as  ill-founded  as  his  fact.  John  of  Gaunt  was  indeed  debauched 
in  the  theological  sense  a  fornicator  ；  for  he  was  for  twenty 
years  in  familiar  connection  with  Catherine  Swinford 
mthout  being  her  husband  5  land  this  circumstance  with 
some  degree  of  reason  gave  scandal  to  the  professional 
guardians  of  the  public  morals.  But  the  fact  itself  of  Ids 
long  and  constant  attachment  to  this  lady,  upon  which  the 
acandal  is  apparently  built,  affords  some  degree  of  pre- 
i$umption  that  he  wad  not  the  debauched  and  general 
libertine  which  Dr.  Gascoigne  would  have  us  believe  him. 
••  It  is  reasonable  therefore  that  we  should  dismiss  the  duke  hu  dumten 
of  Aquitaine  in  this  history,  with  the  character  of  a  brav^ 
generous  and  accomplished  prince  ；  tod  quick  perhaps  in  his 
displeasure,  and  haughty  in  his  resentments  ；  but  uniformly- 
mild  with  the  mild  ；  discriminating  in  his  friendships,  con- 
stant in  his  attachments,  fraught  with  the  social  ^[Hrit  and 
with  hutnaaaityy  ever  loyai  to  his  prince,  passionate  for  the 
glory,  the  liberties  and  the  literature  of  his  country,  of  a 
large  and  liberal  mind,  a  man  whose  affection  to  Chaucer 
does  equal  honour  to  both  parties  ；  and  in  a  word,  as  he  has 
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Hit  eititet  con* 
6  seated  to 
the  crown. 


piAP;Uil.  been 

teenth  ceBtury  to  tke  pre$€fit  hcMur^  one  of  the  moBt  honouiv 
able  specimens  of  the  chvacter  of  an  okl  Eaglith  btron^ 
which  the  history  of  this  Iskmd  is  able  to  exlubiu 

There  seeaied 象 sort  of  fatalky  in  the 
by  Richard  IL  at  tfai^  period  of  his  reiga.  Bolingbrokc, 
before  he  aet  out  on  ki»  exile,  h^td  obtained  firooL  Rtchaid 
kttera  patent,  autbari^ng  hbsk  to  take  pwsesskm  of  his. 
paternal  inheritance  by  deputy,  ia  case  the  duke  of  Aqin^ 
taiae  died  in  hia  absence  \  Jcim  of  Gaimt  howevn  h9d 
no  soOiw  espiced,  than  Richard,  abetted  by  hia  committee 
Qf  parUamem^  revoked  du^e  btters  j  thus  at  a  sii&gk  stroke 
deriving  BoUngbroke  of  thb  immense  raccessioa  "*  He  fur- 
ther preceded  to  the  Yiolent  metSHK  of  amigsiag  Hcstrf 
Bbwet,  afterward  uchbiahop  o£  Ycsdc,  U&  own  chq^iv 
OQi  the  oharge  of  haying  been  ^  of  counsel  10  die  derk^ 
made  to  BoIiog;broke  ki  these  bttera  ；，,  and  ht  wa&  adjudged 
to  ^  ；  but  hb  sentence^  in  consideration  of  Ub  pxofesstoo^ 
waa  afterward  commuted  into  that  of  baaishment  \  About 
the  same  time,  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  Macch,  who  had 
been  recognised  by  parH^mmt  as  heir  ta  the  crow%  aad 
who  had  for  several  years  presided  orcr  the  gorenment  of 
IreUnd,  was  killed  ia  a  skirmish  with  barbarous  natives', 
of  that  country  Rkhard^  initaCed  at  the  mteUigencet. 
and  prompted  by  love  for  his  deceased  kinsman,  re* 
solved  upon  aa  expedition  against  his  dwtroyecB  %  ao^ 
tager  for  the  accomptialunent  of  this  new  object^  endrelj 
overlooked  the  Derilotua  state  of  affaiis  at  home.  The 
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ttetsores  abo  vfhiok  ke  adopted  for  the  pufpoie  of  e^uj^  CUAf. 
piagr      expe^tion,  were  nngslwly  fao^Htic^  TfixatioM 
and  oppresaire; 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  restrained  by  no  sucb 
ttdentiona  as  had  eoveroed  the  puUie  Ufe  of       fiither.    of  Hfinry  of 

•  *  BoUngbroke, 

fio  sooner  had  John  of  Gaunt  9aileo  upon  hk  expedition 
to  SfMoii  in  1 3dfl,  than  Bding^oke,  taking  tdvaritage  of 
his  abfience,  had  joioed  in  the  mackia^tkma  0f  Thomas  ctf* 
Woodstocl:;  zuA  be  had  been  one  of  the  five  】or4"p- 
peUants  who  aooa  after  brought  sir  Simoii  Burley  and  the 
other  £raoinite»  of  Richard  to  the  scaffold  He  might  there- 
Mote,  as  leuoutbly  as  that  prince,  or  as  the  carls  of  Arundel 
msd  Wtfwicky  Ihivc  bcea  brcHigbt  to  account  fot  his  conduct 
Oft  tli9t  ocemsioi^  had  wot  bis  father  ftteo4  between  him  apd 
Che  coyal 袖 geanc^,  and  prooured  bim  impunity.  He  h^, 
then,  Detaoii  to  believe  that  he  should  never  be  entiKly  siife 
Ufidesr  thQ  M^vt  of  Richard*  He  entered  willingJy  mto  the 
'Optmioft  ths^  a}l  things  are  lawful  when  a  atwn  is  the  ead 
in  view  ；  md  he  fek  aom  of  thoae  acruples  of  the  chivalrous 
character,  which  represented  loy aky  as  one  of  the  prindp^l 
constkuenta  of  «  truly  bcmourabk  disposition.  He  saw' 
wkh  deisght  that  Richard  wUh  the  flower  of  the  military^ 
fbtces  of  Englai^  was  removed  to  a  distance,  that  hie 
govtrntawt  was  every  where  both  hated  and  demised,  andL 
that  Mortimer,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  being  dead,  had. 
1^  oaly  aa  infant  family  to  inherit  hid  claim  *.    He  be-  ' 


•，  Edmund^  the  eldest  son,  was  right  Tears  of  age.  Dogdale,  Baronage,  .Vol.  I, 
art*  Mortimer. 
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CHAPXIIL  lieved  that  he  should  be  for  ever  worthy  of  contempt  as  ， 
1399,     politician,  i(  he  did  not  eagerly  set  himself  to  improve  a 
situation  in  which  so  many  circumstances  cooperated  for  hit 
success. 

Bolingbroke  proceeded  by  gentle  and  plausible  st^s  to 
the  attainment  of  the  great  object  he  had  in  view.  He 
landed  in  England  with  a  very  small  mtmber  of  followers  *• 
Being  come,  he  protested  that  he  did  not  entertain  a  thought 
injurious  to  the  established  government,  and  had  no  design 
in  his  expedition  but  to  claim  in  person,  «ince  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do  so  by  bis  representative,  the  extensive 
domains  of  his  deceased  father.    Many  of  the  English 
nobility  resorted  to  him  in  support  of  this  his  equitable 
pretension,  immediately  on  his  anival.    It  was  the  ge* 
neral  sentiment  that  he  had  been  most  iftijustly  treated  j 
and  no  one  was  willing  to  resist  him.    He  observed  the 
state  of  things  ；  he  calculated  his  measures  with  consum* 
mate  craft  and  duplicity.    He  proceeded  in  a  short  time 
further,  to  undertake  to  reform  the  administration  of  go 二 
Ternment,  and  to  remove  th^€vil  ministers  who  had  advised 
Richard  to  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  to  the  other  violent 
measures  which  had  lately  been  pursued.  The  whole  king- 
dom seemed,  as  it  were  by  concert,  to  embrace  the  party  of 
4he  invader  ；  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  regent, 
after  a  show  of  resistance  joined  him  ；  and  three  of  the 
king's  principal  advisers  were  put  .to  death  by  summ^iy  exe- 
cution *•  The  new  state  of  things  was  wholly  unexpected  ； 
the  revolution  was  sudden  and  complete  ；  and  men  had  not 
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tfme  to  reflect  upon  ihe  calamities  which  Would'  probably  chap.liii. 
result  from  placing  a  bold  and  insolent  usurper  upon  the  夂一 
throne.    Richard,  immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  R«ci«rd  n  «- 
the  invasion,  returned  to  defend  his  birthright,  was  de*  August.' 
serted  by  his  followers,  and  taken  prisoner  ；  and,  in  less  " so^c" 
than  three  months-  from  the  landing  of  Heniy,  this  daring  — scd. 
invader  was  proclaimed  king,  and  entered  into  undisputed 
possession  of  the  functions  of  royalty- 
It  k  necessasy  that  we  should  recollect  these  particulars.  Behaviour  of 
that  we  may  estimate  properly  the  conduct  of  the  father  of  th^t^l^ 
English  poetry  in  this  last  period  of  his  life.  The  behaviour  Contrasted 
of  Gower,  his  brother- poet,  on  this  revolution  has  already  cower. 
been  related  \    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  the 
new  king  upon  his  unexpected  and  illrgotten  dignity  ；  and 
be  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently  exercise  his  talent  in 
enGomiums  upon  this  great  event.    Nor  can  we  severely 
condemn  his  feelings  or  his  conduct  j  he  experienced  an 
awful  joy  at  seeing  the  murder  of .  his  great  protector  and 
patron  so  soon  and  signally  avenged.    But  his  feelings 
were  those  of  a  man  and  a  friend,  not  of  one  deeply- 
interested  in  and  profoundly  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Gommuiuty. 

Chaucer  preserved  the  njost  inviolable  silence.  Not  one 
line  has  he  dedicated  to  this  revolution  ；  not  in  one  pas- 
sage of  his  works  is  there  any  mention  of  Henry  of  Bol  - 
ingbroke*  He  was  a  younger  man  than. Gower  ；.  and  we 
may  infer,  from  the  number  of  documents  which  relate  to 


*  WakbghftiD,  zd'Antu  ^  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVII, 
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CHAP.LTil.  him  in  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  diat  he  was  \xt 
^30^    reasonable  health,  and  in  full  poseession  of  his  faculties. 

Chaucer  had  many  motives  that  Gower  had  not,  to  pay 
his  devotions  to  the  new  lord  of  the  ascendant  Henry  IV. 
was  the  son  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  unreservedly 
attached  through  life,  and  who  had  never  ceased  to  load 
him  vnth  benefits.  He  had  therefore  a  swt  of  faereditaiy 
claim  upon  him.  We  may  believe,  from  the  mcdtitude  of 
verses  in  which  Gower  has  celebrated  the  iisurper,  that 
Henry  was  ambitious  of  the  suffrage  of  the  muses  ；  and  in- 
deed it  was  in  the  character  of  so  artful  a  statesman^  to  desire 
this  in  addition  to  the  other  means  of  supporting  hk  throne. 
The  Beauforts,  nephews  to  Chaucer,8  wife,  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  Hcmy  IV.  who  was  their  brother  by  the 
father's  side :  the  earl  of  Somerset  was  appointed  by  him 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  chambtf  lain  of  England  *  ；  mi 
in  the  sequdi  Thomas,  afterward  duke  of  Exeter,  lord  higk 
admiral  and  lord  chancellor  •  ；  while  Henry  bishqp  of  Lin 崎 
coin,  was  successively  nominated  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
and  obtained  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  Nor  was  the  king  inat- 
tentive to  the  poet  or  his  family.  Chaucer  bad  not  only 
his  former  grants  confirmed  to  him,  but  also  received  ail 
additional  grant  of  forty  marks  per  annum  ；  and  Thomas, 
*  liis  son,  obtained  from  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign  a 
variety  of  other  distinctions,  beside  being  appointed  tc 
the  office  of  chief  butler,  and  elected,  as  it  should  se^m 


SandfoTd,  Book  IV,  Chap.  VIH,  ♦  Ditto,  Chap*  L 
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through  the  influence  of  the  crown^  speaker  of  the  house  CHAPXin. 
of  comnvons.  iz9$^ 
These  things  concsidered,  the  contrast  between  the  be- 

cannot  &il  to  appear  striking*  Chaucer,  we  have  a  right 
to  believe,  as  a  patriot,  anticipated  the  consequences  of  the 
usurpation  with  terror.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  unworthy 
the  Kspect  he  entertained  for  the  memory  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  one  of  whose  most  cherished  principles  was  loyalty, 
and  who,  he  was  sure,  would,  if  yet  living,  have  been 
among  the  bitterest  censurers  of  the  conduct  of  his  »on, 
to  join  the  crowd  of  adulators  diawn  together  by  the 
attraction  of  a  splendid  crime.  He  disdained  to  pro- 
stitute himself  to  the  applause  of  a  bold  and  dazzling  act, 
pregnant  with  the  direst  calamities  to  his  country.  As  a 
poet,  he  felt  too  deeply  the  sacredness  of  the  muse,  to  be 
able  to  lend  his  talents  to  the  temporising  politics  of  the 
day,  or  to  employ  his  pen,  for  any  motives  of  private 
interest  or  affection,  in  blazoning  the  cause  of  guilt.  As 
an  old  man  on  the  brink  of  the  gnve,  hb  fe^Kngs  were  too 
serious,  to  allow  him,  as  the  last  act  of  his  life,  to  praise 
that  by  which  he  might  be  benefited,  but  which  was  un- 
worthy of  praise,  and  which  all  posterity  would  condemn. 

One  exception  to  this  statement  occurs,  if  our  poet  be  stanMs>cn- 

r  titled 

really  the  author  of  the  Envoy  to  a  well -humoured  and    chancer  to 

'  '  his  Emptie 

pleasant  little  copy  of  verses,  entitled  Chaucer  to  his  p*™' 
Emptie  Purse.  These  stanzas  have  the  appearance  of 
referring  to  the  last  period  of  the  poet's  lilb,  when  be  came 
to  London,  as  it  has  been  said,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
his  affairs  at  court,  somewhat  deranged  hj  the  late  rero- 
lution.    Henry  IV.  annulled  the  proceedings  of  that  as 鳴 
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CHAP.LIIl.sembly  of  the  legislature  which  had  been  convoked  on 
' .2399.  occasion  of  Woodstock's  conspiracy  f  ；  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  all  the  grants  and  acts  of  authority  of 
the  two  last  years  of  Richard  were  treated  by  his  successor 
as  void.  This  circumstance  has  been  understood  as  sJ*- 
fecting  the  resources  of  Chaucer,  and  obliging  him  to 
repair  to  the  metropolis  to  petition  the  renewal  of  hk 
grants.  The  stanzas,  named,  Chaucer  to  his  EmptLe 
Purse,  are  in  agreement  with  this  representation.  In  the 
course  of  them,  the  poet  gaily  intreats  of  his  purse,  if 
she  "  wol  not  be  his  tregoure,"  and  supply  him  to  this 
extent  of  his  wish^  that  at  least  she  will  not  wholly  do^ 
sert  him 

Out  of  thb  town6  helpe  me  by  your  might  I 

and  a  little  further  on. 

For  T  am  shave  as  nigh^  as  any  '  frere. 

The  Envoy,  which  is  comprised  in  five  lines,  commences,. 

O  conqucrour  of  **  Brutes  Albion^ 
Which  that,  by  lyne,  and  fre  eleccion^ 
Ben  very  kinge. 

This  couplet  may  without  hesitation  referred  to  Henry 
IV,  as  it  insists  upon  nearly  the  same  grounds  of  claim 


' Cotton,  I  Hen.  4.  •  friar. 

' Brute,  the  first  conqueror  of  Enghnd  according  to  the  fabulous  hiatoiy  of 
Gcoffrcj  of  Xonmottth. 
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1^99. 

Their  cl"uc' 
ter. 


Not  a  genuine 

productioa 
of  Chaucer^ 


to  the  crown,  as  Henry  himself  alluded  to  when  in  open  chap.ltii 
parliament  he  challenged  the  succession 

It  would  be  by  no  means  extraordinary,  if  Chaucer,  in 
writing  this  couplet,  should  have  satisfied  himself  with  the 
thought  that  there  was  a  wide  difference,  as  indeed  there 
is,  between  an  incidental  epilogue  to  a  courtly  copy  of 
verses  in  which  the  poet  is  soliciting  his  affairs,  and  such 
elaborate  an 丄 fulsome  panegyrics  as  Gower  addressed  to 
the  new  sovereign  ；  and  should  have  allowed  himself  in 

We  must  however  by  no  means  hastily  conclude  that 
this  compliment  to  the  usurper,  slight  as  it  is,  was  penned 
by  Chaucer.  Every  lover  of  poetry  in  England,  for  two 
centuries  after  Chaucer's  death,  made  the  writings  of  this 
poet  his  principal  study :  many  who  incidentally  courted  the 
muse,  were  willing  to  shoot  in  his  Ulysses's  bow,  and  were 
gratified,  jf,  in  the  dust  and  confusion  of  manuscripts,  a  few 
lines  of  theirs  might  pass  upon  the  world  for  his.  This  is  the 
true  source  of  the  several  surreptitious  narratives  which  have 
been  intruded  into  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  which  Mr. 
Tyrwhit  has  so  judiciously  weeded  out*  It  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  then,  if,  in  the  midst  of  "  the  heap  of 
rubbish  V'  which  Stow  and  others  admitted  into  their 
editions,  the  Envoy  in  question,  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
stanzas,  entitled  Chaucer  to  his  Emptie  Purse,  should  have 
been  falsely  attributed  to  our  author* 

An  argument  that  this  is  really  the  case  arises  from  the  Contndirted 

^  '  by  hit  real 


1  Cotton,  1  Hen,  4*  Pari*  Histoiy,  ad  ann. 

*  Tyrwhit,  Account  of  the  Works  of  Chaooer,  pcefixed  to  hi»  Glomiy* 
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moves  to 
London. 


CHAP.IJII.  consideration,  that  they  do  not  well  accord  with  what,  from 
队  Other  sources,  we  know  of  Chaucer's  situation  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  proved  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  tenanted  Donnington-Castle  ；  and 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  probable,  that  this, 
mansion  was  given  him  by  John  of  Gaunt,  to  raise  him 
from  the  plebeian  rank  to  which  he  had  hitherto  belonged^ 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  uncle-in-law  of  cardinal  Beaufort 
and  his  brothers  ；  the  father  of  him  who  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  IV.  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
and  a  man  who  was  in  some  sense  kinsman  to  the  king  ； 
、 should  have  been  in  the  forlorn  circumstances  described  io: 
these  stanzas,  "  shave  as  oighe  as  any  frere,"  and  unable 

、  to  remove  himself  from  London  to  his  provincial  home* 

It  has  been  said  by  some  biographers^  that,  "  all  the  publick 
acts  of  the  deposed  king  Richard  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign  being  declared  void,  Chaucer  was  forced  to  quit 
his  retirement,  to  come  up  to  town  to  solicit  his  causes 
But  this  has  probably  been  affirmed  by  inference  from  the 
stanzas  in  question,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  records  ； 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ground  of  his  soliciting  the 
renewal  of  his  patents  was  not  any  supposed  want  of 
validity  in  the  grants  of  Richard,  but  that  Chaucer  had  by 
some  accident  lost  or  mislaid  them  ；  and  they  were  imme- 
diately renewed  on  its  appearing  from  the  copies  in  the 
rolls,  that  such  grants  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  late 
sovereign 

Chaucer  re« 

We  know  however  that  Chaucer  came  to  London,  ia 


1  BiographU  BriUnnica,  art,  Chauoen  聰 Appendix,  Ne.  XXV. 
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the  last  year  of  bis  life,  and  that  he  died  there  j  though  we  CHap.liii. 

do  not  know  the  cauee  of  this  removal.    Leland  says  that,     jg^y^  ' 

" toward  -the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  hairs  were  grey, 

and  the  infirmities  of  age  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  he 

found  himself  obliged  to  come  to  London  for  the 

ment  of  his  affairs,  and  there  died  ° :"  and,  though  the  work 

of  Leland,  containing  this  information » is  not  distinguished 

for  accuracy,  its  statement  in  this  point  is  partly  confirmed 

to  us  by  an  independent  and  unquestionable  document. 

There  is  preserved,  among  the  records  in  the  office  of  the       •  h«Me 

*  ^  •  near  Wctc 

deaa  and  chapter  of  Westminster*  a  lease,  made  to  Chaucer  »2一 

t  7  Abbey. 

by  Robert  Hennodesworth,  keeper  of  the  chapel  of  St 
Mary  at  Westminster,  in  the  name  of  the  abbot,  prior  and 
convent  of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  garden 
of  this  chapel  j  for  the  term  of  fifty-three  years,  but  deter- 
minable by  the  death  of  Chaucer  ；  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
fifty-three  shillings  and  four  peiice  。•  The  date  of  this  lease 
however;  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  does  not  accord 
with  the  supposition,  that  the  object  of  Chaucer  in  his 
journey  to  London  was  to  solicit  the  renewal  of  his  grants.  His  pem 
That  object  was  obtained  by  him  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  eighteen  days  after  the  accession  of  tke  new  sove- 
reign P  ；  and  a  further  pension  of  forty  marks  per  annum  was  a  fiirtber  pen* 
settled  upon  him  fiye  days  earlier  \    It  is  clear  therefore  »p«> 
that  the  question  of  these  grants  was  attended  with  no  ' 
difficulty  J  aad  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  fsivour 


■  Scriptores  Brkannici,  cap,  dv»  Appendix,  No.  XXVI* 

*  Appendix,  No.  XXV.  *  Appendix,  No.  XXIV. 
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CHAP.Llil.  which  Chaucer  obtained,  sprung  from  the  spontaneous 
x^(jg^     friendship  and  kindness  of  Henry  IV. 

Why  Chaucer,  who  was  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  should  hire  a  house  for  fifty-three  years,  seems  difficult 
to  discover.  The  reason  of  his  removing  to  London  pro- 
bably was,  that,  in  the  present  perilous  state  of  revolution, 
he  deemed  a  country-residence  scarcely  safe,  and  judged 
that  the  proper  retreat  for  one  resolved  to  take  no  part  in 
political  affairs,  was  the  metropolis. 

The  short  remainder  of  the  life  of  Chaucer  was  not  un- 


piotf^?cas.  distinguished  by  memorable  public  events.  A  conspiracy 
Hcn^i'v.  of  was  formed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  assassination 
of  the  usurper  ；  and,  what  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  the 
consultations  for  this  purpose  are  said  by  some  of  our  old 
chroniclers '  to  have  been  held  in  the  house  of  the  abbot 
of  Westminster,  nearly  adjoining  to  that  which  had  lately 
been  leased  to  Chaucer.  This  story  however,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  has  been  completely 
refuted  '•  The  principals  in  the  plot  were '  the  carl  of 
Huntingdon  half-brother  to  the  deposed  king,  the  earl 
of  Rutland  eldest  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley  duke  of 
York,  and  other  companions  of  the  riotous  and  dissolute 
hours  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ；  who,  having  been 
treated  with  considerable  rigour  by  the  first  parliament  of 


Hall  and  Hollinshed.   The  story  has  been  repeated  by  Samdfoid,  Kenneth 
Rapin  and  Henry, 
•  Widmorc,  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  ad  ann. 
t  Wabingham,  ad  ann» 
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Henry  IV,  were  at  the  same  time  left  at  large  to  pursue  their  CHAP.liii. 
revenge.    The  administration  however  of  Richard  IL  had  ^^qq, 
become  so  hateful  to  the  common  people,  that,  when  the 
conspiracy  was  detected,  and  some  of  the  principal  of  those 
engaged  in  it  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Cirencester, 
they  were  beset  by  the  populace,  and,  hating  fired  the 
town  in  their  own  defence,  were  dragged  into  the  market- 
place, and  there  beheaded  \    Near  forty  persons  of  di-  Execmioafc 
stinction  were  thus  executed,  by  orders  from  Henry  IV, 
or  otherwise  ，  ；  one  of  whom,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
had  for  his  consort  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  sister  to  the  present  king.     The  earl  of 
Rutland  had  previously  made  his  peace  by  betraying  his 
associates. 

The  event  of  this  conspiracy  was  not  less  fatal  to  the  Death  of  Ri- 

•      J  ,  •  chard  II. 

unhappy  Richard  ；  who  survived  the  destruction  of  his  Feb.  14, 
kindred  and  partisans  only  by  a  few  weeks,  having  perished 
with  hunger  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was  con- 
fined, and  in  which,  sixteen  years  before,  John  of  CJaunt 
had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  from  the  snares  which 
Richard  spread  for  his  life.  Either  the  suspicious  and  un- 
relenting usurper,  irritated  by  the  conspiracy,  issued  orders 
for  the  destruction  of  his  rival  by  these  cruel  means  :  or, 
which  is  the  report  of  the  contemporary  historians,  and  is 
sufficiently  coincident  with  what  we  know  of  the  dispo- 


籠 WalBlngham^  ad  ann*  ( 
， Hall,  Hollinsbed>  Sec.    Wabingham,  who  does  not  specify  any  number,  says, 
qwm^lures  kujus  conqnrationU  coMCii  mortc  muktati  sunt  ;  and  again,  plurcs 
acceperunt  simkm  mortis  sortaih  • 


、 
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CHAP.LIIE  sition  bf  the  misguided  prince,  hearing  of  this  general 
TTJooT"  massacre  of  his  friends,  he  refused  all  nourishment^  and 
voluntarily  followed  them  to  the  tomb  \ 

The  body  of  Richard  was  brought  to  London,  .  die  face 
being  uncovered  and  exposed  to  view  in  every  town  on 
the  road,  and  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  that  his  death  might 
be  universally  kaown,  and  that  it  might  be  believed  that  no 
violence  had  been  practised  against  him 


■  Walsiagham  and  Otterbourae,  ad  ann.  The  first  author,  who  mentions  the 
tale  of  his  being  murdered  by  eight  assassins,  u  Fabian.  He  however  coolly 
affirms  of  this  story,  that  it  is  what  "  of  moete  wrjrtera  U  tCBtyfied  and  alleged.** 
Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  in  14().5»  asserts, 
in  the  manifesto  in  which  be  announced  hit  rebellion,  that  Rkhard  perished  in 
consequence  of  being  denied  all  sustenance,  having  first  endured  the  miseries 
of  hunger  akid  thint  for  fifteen  days  and  nights*  (Anglia  Sacra,  Pan  11, 
art,  18.)  The  testimooy  of  this  distinguished  personage  however  is  somewhat 
Allayed,  not  only  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  such  a  manifiesto,  in 
which  the  opposite  party  is  of  course  to  be  loaded  with  every  orime,  but  also  by 
the  phrase  witb  which  his  a££ertioa  U  qualified,  "  tdd  in  fame,  siti  ac  frigort 
vT  yvLGARiTSR  DiciTVRy  €vm  crucifixtrufU ,  interemerunt  et  occidfrutU." 一 This 
■Scrope,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  unhappy 
Richard,  and  dcwend<d  from  the  Scropes  of  Masham,  wis  of  a  very  diflSerent 
/amily^  as  well  as  cfaaracter,  from  Richard  lord  Scrope  of  fioltoo,  the  fciend  of 
Xlbaucer. 
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DEATH  OF  CHAUCER. 


Chaucer  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  of  the  CHAP.uv. 
present  year,  in  London,  and  no  doubt  in  the  house  he  1400, 
had  hired  from  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  the  situation  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
Henry  VIFs.  chapel  now  stands 

There  is  a  copy  of  verses,  which  appears  to  be  genuine,  vewet  wp- 
and  which  is  contained  in  all  the  editions,  entitled,  Gode 
•  Counsaile  of  Chaucer  ；  that  is  said  to  have  been  "  made 
hj  him  upon  his  dethe  bedde  lying  in  his  grete  anguysse  、" 
The  notion  that  it  was  so  composed  is  somewliat  corro- 
borated by  the  phraseology  of  the  fourth  line  from  the  end, 
which  has  no  strict  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of 
the  composition.    Mn  Tyrwhit  justly  observes,  that,  "  of 


have  been 
written  bjr 
Chaucer  oa 
hit  deatli- 
bed. 


•  Widmore,  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  ad  ann.  1502,  3.  ' 

b  Speght,  Life  of  Chaucer :  his  books.  A  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Libraij 
(Otho,  A.  18:  see  the  Life  of  Chaucer  in  Urry,  and  Tyrwhit,  Account  of 
Chaucer's  Works  prefixed  to  Glossary)  exhibiting  the  above  tide,  or  rabriC|  haa 
3inCi  been  lost  or  destro7ed, 
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CHAP.  LIV.  such  a  circumstance,  some  further  proof  should  be  re- 
X400.    quired,"  than  merely  the  rubric,  prefixed  perhaps  in  a 
single  manuscript  c.    The  circumstance  however  may  be 
real :  the  statement  may  have  been  founded  upou  constant 
一  tradition  or  unequivocal  authority.    The  idea  of  verses  so 

composed  wUl  always  be  interesting,  and  the  vein  of  the 
stanzas  in  question  is  calculated  to  increase  this  interest. 
They  are  expressive  of  that  serene  frame  of  temper,  that 
pure  and  celestial  equanimity,  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterised the  genius  of  Chaucer  and  of  Shakespear.  I 
shall  therefore  insert  them  in  this  place. 

FJLIE  iro  the  *  prese,  and  dwell  with  *  sothfastaesee  i 
^Suffise  unto  thy  gode,  though  it  be  small  ； 
For  *  horde  hath  hate,  and  climbyng  ^  tikelnesse, 

*  Prece  hath  envie,  and  ^  wele  is  blent  oer  all  ； 
1  Savour  no  more  then  the  behoven  shall  ； 

" Rede  well  thy  selfe,  that  other  folk  canst  rede; 
And  *  trouthc  the  shall  deliver,  *tis  ho  drede. 

Paini  the  not  eche  croked  to  redresse, 

•  In  trust  of  her  that  touineth  as  a  haile  : 
、 '       Crete  p  rest  standeth  in  litel  businesse  : 

Beware  also  to  spurne  again  a  、  nalle  ； 
- Strive  not  as  doth  a  *  crocks  with  a  walle  ； 

*  preM,  multitude  crowding  in  the  pursuit  of  advancemenU         •  tiiicerity. 
' Live  according  to  tby  ■msuis,         «  hondio^         ^  unaertainty. 

*  AnUtiob.  *  apdmce  k  cvtrj  where  a  prej  to  eeasiiflfii 

*  Imblge  %  «ppetite«o  jaaia.  "  Judge. 

»  tkmenij,  tttt  of  UwibW  ihall  be  tly  Miftram  •  Inronfiiipncr  of  f octuMi 
»  tranquillity,         «  nail.         '  cup,  a  piece  of  foUequ* 
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声 Demeth  thy  self,  chat  demest  others  dede  ；  •  CHAP.LIV. 

And  trouthe  the  shall  deliver,  'tis  no  drede#  ■ 

That  the  is  sent  receve  *  in  buxomnesse  ； 
The  wrastlyng  of  this  worlde  asketli  a  fall  ； 
Here  is  no  home  ；  here  is  but  wildernesse : 
/  Forthe,  pilgrim,  forthe,  o  "  best  out  of  thy  stall  ！ 
Loke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  thy  God  of  all  ； 
*  Weiveth  thy  luste,  and  let  thy  ghoste  the  lede  ； 
And  trouthe  the  shall  deliver,  ，tb  no  drcde. 

Thus  then  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  believing,  what 
18  sufficiently  probable  from  other  circumstances,  that 
Chaucer  died,  at  the  venerable  age  of  seventy-two,  in  the 
6ame  happy  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  had  Uved,  cheerfii" 
coinpo6ed  and  serene,  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  phU 
lanthropically  disposed  with  his  dying  breath  to  ^eak 
counsels  o£  prudence  and  contentment  to  those  who  siuw 
^ived.  Upon  hU  death^bed  he  was  probably  attended,  if 
by  no  other  relative,  at  least  by  his  eldeat  sea,  who,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  career  he  afterward  ran  and  the  ho* 
nouraUe  place  he  filled  in  society,  was  neariy  every  thing 
that  th€  fondest  father  could  havt  wished. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  idle  than  the  doubt  which  ha$  Thomai  cuo<. 
been  started,  whether  Thomas  Chaucer  were  really  the  soa    *?  "，^  beta 

/  hit  toik 

of  the  poet.  The  fact  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence rarely  to  be  expected  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  k 
%as  not  been  absolutely  ascertained^  by  direct  prooft  and 


•  Jttd^.  •  vrlth  rabmbflkm,  vitfi  eontent.  韉 beast* 

*  Suppress  thy  omal  ptmrnu,  aadoboy  the  pmaptiBgi  of  tbfspiriu 
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CHAP.LIV.  legal  documents  in  the  first  instance.  The  person  who 
1400.  drew  the  pedigree  exhibited  by  Speght,  and  who  has  thus 
vouched  with  his  name  for  the  exactness  of  the  descent, 
Robert  G】over，  is  proverbiajly,  among  men  officially  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  this  nature,  the  highest  authority 
which  England  ever  produced.  He  died  in  the  year  1588, 
after  having  twenty  years  occupied  a  situation  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds  ；  and  the  collections  he  left  behind  him  are 
so  numerous  and  elaborate,  that  whatever  is  most  valuable 
in  Camden  is  held  by  the  best  judges  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  labours  and  researches  、 

But  there  are  many  other  arguments,  confirming  to  n» 
the  pedigree  by  Glover.  Among  the  arms  engraved  upon 
the  tombs  of  Thomas  Chaucer  and  his  daughter  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk  in  the  parish  church  of  £welm  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  emblem  of  the  family 
name  of  the  poet's  wife,  Rouet,  is  one  of  those  which  most 
frequently  occurs  ；  and  the  whole  church  is  paved  with 
carved  brides  among  which  the  same  figure  is  repeatedly 
exhibited.  The  estates  descended  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  arms,  and  we  find  Thomas  Chauca:,  and  the  De  h 
Poles  dukes  of  Suffolk,  acknowledged  as  the  undoubted 
proprietors  of  DonningtOA-Castle. 

The  ages  of  Geoflfrey  and  of  Thomas  Chaucer  are  ex- 
-actly  such  as  the  relative  situation  of  father  and  son  would 
seem  to  require. 
Lastly,  my  researches  among  the  records  hare  enablodi 


， For  tbU  opinion  I  am  enabled  to  quote  the  autboritj  •  f  Francis  TowBttnlr 
«qttire#  Windsor  HmU,  mentioned  in  the  DUseratioD  prefixed  to  VoL  L 
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me  to  discover,  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  indebted  for  his  CHAF.liv, 
advancement  in  life  to  the  same  patronage,  which  had  con-  i^oo^ 
^tantly  been  extended  to  the  poet.  It  appears  from  the 
patent  rolls  of  Henry  IV.  already  quoted,  that  Thomas 
Chaucer  held  certain  offices  in  the  establishment  of  Johii  of 
Gaunt.  And  it  is  notorious  that  he  derived  his  great  ap- 
pointments of  chief  butler  to  the  king,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  from  the  favour  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster* 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that,  from  Thomas  Chaucer,  id 
the  third  degree  was  descended  John  De  la  Pole  earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  in  right  of  his  mother  Elizabeth,  sister  to 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III,  was  selected  by  the  latter  as 
presumptive  heir  of  the  throne  of  England  '•  The  tomb  。『 
of  Alice  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and  in  the  finest 
preservation,  belonging  to  so  remote  a  period,  in  the  king* 
-dom.  The  less  ostentatious  monument  of  her  father  is  at 
a  little  distance  below.  A  small  part  of  the  oQces  be- 
longing to  her  mansion  here,  and  nine  square  fish-ponds 
which  were  constructed  as  the  ornament  of  her  garden,  are 
still  in  existence*  There  is  also  a  God,s  House  adjoining  to 
the  church,  biuilt  by  the  duchess  and  her  consort,  the 
establishment  of  vvhich  retains  its  original  character. 
'The  village  of  Ewelm  is  singularly  beautiful,  sequestered 
and  rural.  The  princely  magnificence  of  the  De  la  Poles 
is  gone  ；  and  nothing  remains  behind  but  some  slight  ma- 
terials to  exercise  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian^  or  tbe 
fancy  of  the  Tisionarjr. 


' Hollinshed.  A,  D.  U84. 
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CHAP.LIV.    As  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  Lewis,  the  poet's 
1400.     younger  son,  after  the  year  130】,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  ascertain  whether  he  survived  his  father,  or  died  in  his 
nonage. 

Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  a  widower  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  is  clearly  implied  in  the  copy  of  verses 
beginning  "  My  master  Bukton,"  which  has  been  absurdly 
printed  in  all  the  editions  as  an  Envoy  to  the  Boke  of  the 
Duchesse  *•  In  it  he  refers  to  the  Tale,  or  the  Prologue,  of 
the  Wif  of  Bathe,  or  to  both  ；  it  must  therefore  have  been 
written  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lines  from  which 
we  derive  our  information  are  these  • 

And  therefore,  though  I  ^  hight  for  to  expresse 
The  sorowe'  and  woe  that  is  in  mariage, 
I  dare  not  write  of  it  no  wickednesse. 
Lest  I  my  self  fall  *  eft  in  soche  dotage. 

Chaucer  cannot  be  undeiBtood  to  declare,  either  in  jest  of 
earnest,  his  fears  that  he  might  hereafter  fall  into  the  snares 
of  marriage,  his  wife  were  living  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
一 It  would  be  unjust  however,  from  his  playfully  ex- 
pressing an  aversion  to  marriage  in  the  character  of  a 
satinet,  to  infer  that  he  had  not  lived  in  perfect  harmony 
and  happiness  with  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Hii  btennent.  The  remains  of  Chaucer  were  interred  m  Westminster 
Abbey •    This  venerable  edifice  had  already  for  centuries 


•  This  mistake  is  detected  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  who  hm  tmppUed  the  pnpcr  nooie 
of  th  person  to  whom  the  verses  are  addressed,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Collection,  Fairfax^  16.   See  Account  of  Chaucer's  Works,  prefixed  to  Glossary. 

b  am  called,  Tyrwhit,  in  voc.  •  aAefwaxd. 


Chaucer  a  wi- 
dower. 
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been  the  burial-place  of  our  kings  ；  and  it  is  probable  that  CHAP.Liv. 

at  least  the  most  usual  motive  for  admitting  the  bones  of  ！柳. 

any  person  deceased  into  this  repository  of  monarchs,  was 

the  honour  with  which  he  was  contemplated  by  survivors* 

A  distinction  of  this  sort  was  perhaps  held  more  sacred  in 

these  days  of  chivalry,  than  in  the  more  equal  times  in 

which  we  live,  when  talents  and  virtues  are  recognised  to 

be  the  true  nobility.  The  tomb  of  Chaucer,  in  the  estimate 

of  the  present  age,  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  the 

roof  under  which  it  is  placed  ；  but  even  among  barbarians 

the  title  of  a  man  to  this  mauscrfeum  would  have  been  ac* 

knowledged,  who  was  in  some  sort  a  kinsman  to  the  throne* 

It  is  likely  that  Thomas  Chaucer  stood  by,  and  saw  the 

remains  of  his  father  quietly  deposited  in  the  grave.    It  U 

Kkdj  tbat  hk  funefal  was  attenddd  hj  hie  nephew,  Beau- 

fioort  bishop  of  Lincoln^  and  the  brother  of  the  bishop,  tbe 

knrd  great  di^ndyeriain  of  England.    If  theee  circumstances 

add  nothing  to  the  genuine  honours  of  Chftuc«r,  mA  if  we 

oDpfess  the  name  of  the  poet  to  be  greater  than  all  the 

denominations  which  monarchs  can  bestow,  yet  the  most 

&ati(fiou$  i^iloMpker  may  he  gratified  to  see  things  as 

dwjF  actually  wcm,  and  to  be     atteodaat  m  imaginatioa 

iqpoa  tfac  beise  of  Chaucer*. 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHAUCER* 


Havinq  accompanied  Chaucer  through  his  public  and 
poetical  life,  as  far  as  our  documents  will  enable  us,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  take  one 
connected  and  concluding  view  of  his  manners  and  habits- 
to  survey  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  the  principal  traits 
of  his  character. 

We  know  little  of  his  early  youth,  except  that  he  was 
and  brought  up  in  the  city  of  London  ；  and  we  seem 
to  have  sufficient  indications  that .  he  was  not  exposed  to 
the  inconvenienced  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived all  the  intellectual  discipline  and  instruction  which 
the  metropolis  of  England  could  then  afford.  If  he  dis- 
covered in  his  boyish  years  any  of  those  original  powers 
which  have  recommended  him  to  our  present  attention,  if 
his  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  or  if  any  interesting 
anecdotes  of  enterprise,  good-nature  or  fortitude  were  re- 
peated of  him  by  his  contemporaries,  these  circumstances^ 


CHAP.  LV. 


Review  of  bit 
history. 
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as  might  be  expected,  are  lost  to  us  for  ever  through  the  chap.  lv. 
obscurity  of  the  long  interval  of  time  which  has  succeeded. 

At  college,  during  the  period  of  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
at  Oxford,  and  perhaps  at  Paris,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  what  man  and  mind 
had  been  in  the  ages  that  were  elapsed.    It  perhaps  never 
happened  that  a  man  was  so  devoted  to  books  as  Chaucer 
represents  himself  to  have  been  at  successive  periods  of  his 
life,  without  feeling  a  veiy  early  vocation  to  the  pursuit 
of  letters.    Ancient  history  was  at  this  time  an  unsub-  Age  of  cuu- 
stantial  and  fleeting  shade.    The  writings  of  the  Greeks 
were  inaccessible  to  Chaucer.     But  he  studied  Latin, 
French  and  Italian.    Virgil  was  particularly  his  favourite. 
The  adventures  of  romance,  and  the  songs  of  the  minstrels, 
were  listened  to  by  him  with  avidity.    Tales  of  chivalry, 
of  generous  enterprise  and  heroic  adventure,  had  a  double 
interest  with  him,  because  he  knew  that,  when  he  went 
forth  into  the  world,  the  men  of  whom  he  read,  a  race  that 
is  now  extinct,  would  be  the  objects  of  his  daily  observation 
and  intercourse.    The  whole  world  was  then  romantic, 
scenic  and  sublime.    The  castle  of  the  ancient  baron,  the 
magnificence  of  eccleslastkal  edifices,  the  splendour  of  the 
tournament,  the  solemnity  of  religious  worship  yet  un 轉 
stripped  of  any  of  its  decorations,  the  troops  of  monks  and 
friars  devoted  to  the  things  of  an  invisible  world,  these 
were  the  objects  which  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  The 
mind  of  man  was  not  yet  broken  down  into  a  dull  uni- 
formity.   This  was  the  age  of  reformers  and  of  robbers. 
Pilgrimages  and  crusades  invited  the  consent  of  the  pious. 
Chaucer  too  had  a  particular  turn  for  subjects  of  humour. 
And  those  adventures  which  have  since  received  their  last 
VOL,  II.  4  c  > 
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His  friends. 


His  proienional 
punuits. 


His  connections 
at  court. 


CHAP  LV.  touches  from  the  hands  of  Boccaccio,  Ariorto,  La  Fontaine 
and  Voltaire,  were  not  feebly  shadowed  forth  in  the  talea 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

It  was  at  college  that  Chaucer  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Gower  and  Strode,  two  young  Oxonians  of  great 
learning  and  talents  ；  a  friendship  which  probably  lasted 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives* 

Chaucer  was  both  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier  j  but  he  quitted 
each  of  these  professions  after  a  very  short  trial,  and  having 
collected  from  the  experiment  a  more  exa^t  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  it  is  modified  by  them,  than  be  could 
have  gained  merely  as  a  spectator. 

•  Chaucer  was  a  courtier  ；  but  he  was  a  courder  in  ther 
best  sense  of  the  word,  not  hewing  at  levees,  not  depending 
upon  the  smiles  and  promises  of  ministers,  but  associating^ 
with  their  masters,  and  being  the  confident  of  the  loves  of 
the  generous,  and  at  least  as  yet  uncomipted,  because  a& 
yet  youthful,  offspring  of  those  masters.  He  probably  had 
i  large  share  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  patron  of  Wicliffe  5 
the  saviour  of  the  bishop  of  LimogeSi  of  Hereford,  and 
of  Swinderby  ；  the  generous,  gallant^  manly  and  fiank 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  earnest 
vindicator  of  his  calumniated  reputation.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  by  Blanche,  the  heiress  of  Lancaster 
and  youthful  consort  of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  write  the  godly 
verses  which  she  chanted  as  she  dropped  her  beads. 

Chaucer  received  in  early  life  the  gift  of  a  house  almost 
contiguous  to  the  royal  palace  at  WoodstocL  This  gift 
could  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  his  sovereigos  were 
desirous  frequently  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  be  exhilarated 
with  the  sallies  of  his  conversatiou.  He  observed  intimately 


Hii  house  at 
Woodstock* 
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the  heroic  Philippa  ；  the  venerable  mdther  of  the  Black  CHAP.  LV. 
Prince,  of  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  and  of  John  of  Gaunt  ； 
the  protectress  of  the  distressed,  and  the  patroness  of  Frois* 
salt.  Edward  IIL  and  his  eldest  son,  the  victors  of  Cressy 
and  Poitiers,  whose  glorious  forms  often  pass  in  review 
before  our  entranced  imaginations,  were  the  familiar  friends 
of  Chaucer,  and  were  equally  known  to  him  in  their 
proudest  stretch  of  thought,  and  in  their  plainest  and  most 
undisguised  moments, 

Chaucer  was  an  ambassador.  He  is  affirmed  by  Froissart  hh  enuti" 
to  have  been  a  principal  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  for  Richard  prince  of  Wales  with  a 
daughter  of  France.  This  situation  must  have  afforded 
him  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  temper  of 
courts,  the  tricks  of  ministers,  and  the  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions of  kings. 

Chaucer  was  a  minister.  His  place  was  that  of  COXnp*  HU  public  em- 
troUer  of  the  customs.  His  office  was  probably  by  the  g^^i" 逢 
•water  side,  amidst  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  trade. 
Trade  was  in  a  considerable  degree  the  passion  of  his  age, 
for  at  this  time  Venice,  Genoa  and  London  were  powerful 
cities,  made  so  hj  the  operation  of  commerce.  The 
comptroller  of  the  customs  was  enjoined  to  keep  the  ac - 
counts  of  his  employment  with  his  own  hand.  Chaucer 
was  seldom  absent  from  the  duties  of  his  place,  for  we  find 
a  leave  of  absence  to  him  for  a  month  formally  recorded 
upon  the  Patent  Rolls,  and  only  one  such  leave  of  absence 
has  yet  been  observed.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  for  the  pleasures  of  study,  till  he  "  had  made 
an  end  of  all  his  reckonings,"  and  th^  business  of  the  day 
was  concluded.    This  lasted  twelve  years^ 
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CHAP.  LV.    Chaucer  was  a  patriot.    He  never  even  in '  thought 
His  patriotic    departed  from  his  allegiance  to  the  grandson  of  his  first 
Mcrtioni.    benefactors.    But  he  bitterly  deplored  the  evil  habits  that 
prince  had  contracted,  and  the  pernicious  counsellors  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen.    He  saw  them  plotting  at  once 
the  destruction  of  the  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  was 
himself  bound  by  the  most  complicated  ties,  and  the  riiin 
of  the  liberties  of  the  metropolis  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
and  which  was  dependent  for  all  its  distinctions  upon  the 
permanence  of  those  liberties.    He  embarked  his  all  ia 
resistance  to  their  machinations. 
HU  exile  and       Chauccr  was  an  exile  and  a  prisoner.    He  was  fated  to 

iroprisonment.  ^  ^ 

experience  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  He  paid  in  this 
instance  the  debt  for  which  we  are  all  of  us  in  some  manner 
called  upon,  to  the  condition  of  our  terrestrial  existence  ； 
and  he  gained  that  knowledge,  and  those  wholsome  im- 
pressions, which  are  seldom  gained  but  through  the  oper- 
ation of  adversity.  In  his  exile  he  was  nearly  destitute  of 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  ；  and  in  his  im- 
prisonment he  witnessed  the  savage  triumph  of  the  unre- 
lenting Thomas  of  Woodstock,  and  perhaps  saw  from  his 
window  the  victims  whom  that  usurper  was  daily  dragging 
to  execution. 

The  terms  upon  \\^hich  he  was  liberated  from  his  con- 
finement after  five  years  of  oppression  and  difficulty,  are 
such  as  no  admirer  of  Chaucer  will  with  pleasure  coEt- 
template. 

Upon  his  restoration  to  liberty  Chaucer  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  works,  an  office  on  many  accounts  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  his  former  place  of  comptroller  of 
the  customs.  He  occupied  this  situation  however  only  for 
a  short  time. 


Heinstated  in 
office. 
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ires  to 
Woodttock. 


Being  now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  he  retired  to  CHAP.  LV, 
his  favourite  residence  of  Woodstock.  He  was  tired  of 
business  and  of  courts,  and  wished  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  privacy  and  nature.  He  did  not  however  retire  to  a 
life  of  indolence.  As  he  had  begun  his  literary  career 
early,  so  he  finished  it  late.  In  a  green  and  vigorous  old 
age  he  planned  and  undertook  the  Canterbury  Tales.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  active  genius  and 
various  talent  which  England  has  produced,  thus  appears  to 
have  been  the  fruit  of  a  period  of  life,  when  common  men 
think  themselves  excused  from  further  exertion. 

Chaucer  was  probably  satisfied  with  his  modest  roof  at  Removes  to 
Woodstock.  The  Canterbury  Tales  may  be  seen  to  have 
been  the  production  of  a  serene,  a  cheerful  and  contented 
mind,  buffeted  by  the  world,  but  not  broken,  and  carrying 
off  from  all  its  defeatures  and  misadventures  whatever  is 
most  valuable  in  man.  Yet  he  was  not  so  contented  with 
Woodstock,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  tempted  to  leave 
it.  John  of  Gaunt  at  this  time  married  Chaucer's  kins^ 
woman  ；  and  he  told  the  poet  that  now,  being  nearly  allied 
to  royalty,  he  must  change  the  style  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  lived.  Chaucer  consented.  An  ancient  castle 
opened  its  ample  gates,  and  spread  out  its  spacious  apart- 
ments, to  receive  him  as  its  inhabitant.  Chaucer  brought 
hither  the  same  gay  and  well -tempered  mind  which  had 
accompanied  him  through  life  :  he  sat  under  his  own  oaks, 
and  in  a  truly  social  spirit  named  them  after  his  benefactors 
and  patrons. 

One  event  only  was  reserved  for  the  concluding  scene  of  Muvbur  on 

，      i*r      r»  r^i  —-,  the  <iCcet8ioi> 

the  lite  oi  Chaucer.  His  sovereign  was  deposed,  and  the  ofHciuyiv,. 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt  usurped  the  throne.  Chaucer'a 
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CHAP.  LV,  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  highly  worthy  of  our  pnuse* 
He  did  not  oppose  the  usurper  ；  he  did  not  wish  to  involve 
his  country  in  further  broils.  He  was  too  old  and  too 
retired,  to  be  able  to ,  flatter  himself  that  he  could  con- 
tribute to  redress  the  wrongs  he  deplored*  But  all  the 
benefits  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  all  his  old  connectiona 
with  and  obligations  to  the  father  of  that  sovereign,  could 
not  extort  from  him  a  line  of  congratulation. 

Hii  death,  Chaucer  died  easily  and  happily  as  he  lived  ；  and,  if  the 
verses  he  is  said  to  have  written  on  his  death-bed  were 
actually  his,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  a  serene  and  collected  mind  in  the  last  period 
of  existence.  If  he  were  a  lover  of  greatness,  he  might 
be  satisfied  with  the  high  rank  of  his  wife's  relations,  and 
his  own  nearness  to  the  throne.  If  he  felt  anxious  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  his  offspring  and  descendants,  he  must 
have  been  pleased  with  the  situation  and  prospects  of  his 
son,  who  was,  in  the  year  after  his  father's  death,  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  remains  of  Chaucer 
were  interred  in  the  repository  of  our  kings,  and  the  place 
hallowed  by  his  dust  has  ever  since  been  considered  as  the 
resting-place  of  poets. 
*The  placid  and  gentle  character  of  Chaucer  is  conspicuous 
Chaucer.  ^11  his  works.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  him  and  Shakespear.  That  genius, 
whose  creative  mind  soared  above  all  human  competition, 
who  could  enter  into  all  the  peculiarities  of  man,  and 
personate  all  his  passions,  was  himself  characterised  by  a 
temper  peculiarly  equable  and  serene*  With  an  intellect 
incessantly  active,  wandering  amidst  the  imaginary  inha- 
bitants of  earth  and  sea  and  air,  and  every  day  engendering 
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new  miracles  to  astonish  mankind,  he  perpetually  retained  CHAP,  in, 
his  true  bias,  and  rested  upon  his*  proper  centre.  It  is 
perhaps  distinctive  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  to  perform 
his  greatest  wonders  without  that  straining,  agitation  and 
effort,  that  are  incident  to  minds  to  which  the  production 
of  any  thing  above  the  ordinary  level  is  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  customary  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  the  mind  of  "••J^j*^^ 
Chaucer  is  pardculariy  conspicuous  in  his  delineations  of  ，议叫 
nature.  They  all  take  their  hue  from  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  are  gay,  animated  and  fresh.  He  usually 
sets  out  upon  his  walk  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
world  has  been  refreshed  by  repose,  when  the  grass  is 
hnpearled  with  dew,  and  when  the  delicious  scents  of 
field  and  tree  and  flower  are  yet  unpolluted  by  the  besuna 
of  the  flaring  sua,  Maay  instances  of  the  beauty  of 
Chaucer's  landscapes  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite. 
Its  sweetness  intrudes  itself  into  his  most  sorrowful  com- 
positions. It  soothes  in  his  elegy*  upon  the  death  of  the 
prince&s  Blanche,  and  it  breaks  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
in  his  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight.  One  exquisite 
example  of  this  feature  of  the  poet's  mind  it  may  be  warth 
while  to  add  from  the  poem  of  the  Cuckow  and  the 
Nightingale,  written  when  he  was  "  old  and  unkisty  V* 
and  addressed,  like  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  to  Anne 
cf  Bohemia,  who  appears  at  this  time  to  hav?  resided  at 
Woodstock  b.  The  poet  is  desirous  of  hearing  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  which  yet  he  had  not  "  herde  of  al  that 
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CHAP.  LV.  yere,"  though  it  was  already  "  the  thirde  of  May."  Foe 
this  purpose  he  sets  out  "  anon  as  he  the  day  aspide" ； 

And  unto  a  wodde  that  was  fast6  by 

I  went6  forthe  along  bold^ly. 

And  helde  the  way  downe  by  a  brokd  side  ； 

Til  I  came  to  a  *  launde  of  white  and  grenc. 

So  faire  an  one  had  I  never  in  bene  ； 

The  grounde  was  grene,  ypoudred  with  daisye, 

The  floures  and  the  *  grev^s  alike  hie, 

Al  grene  and  white  was  nothing  ell6s  sene. 

ven  58， 


Farther  proofs 
of  the  excel- 
lence of  his 
dispositioo. 


The  sweetness  of  Chaucer's  character  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  his  long  friendship  with  Gower,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  drawing  up  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
a  treatise  of  astronomy  for  the  use  of  a  boy  of  ten  years. 
But  a  circumstance  still  more  singular  and  worthy  of  recol- 
lection, when  we  are  summing  up  his  character,  is  that  of 
his  being  eight  years  suitor  to  a  lady,  probably  the  same 
whom  he  afterward  marriecL  A  number  of  trait 乡 of  dis* 
position  may  be  deduced  from  this  anecdote.  It  could  never 
have  belonged  to  a  person  of  a  fieiy  and  hot-brained  tem- 
perament ； it  could  never  have  belonged  to  a  man  dissipated, 
fickle  and  inconstant.  Such  things  have  been  related  of 
persons  of  feeble  understanding  and  emasculate  character. 
But,  in  a  man  of  Chaucer's  force,  it  marks  only  persistive 
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choice,  a  pursuit^  not  easily  repressed,  yet  not  breaking  out  CHAP.  LV, 
into  extravagances,  a  character  undebauched  and  sincere, 
and  a  love  deeply  grounded  in  the  most  permanent  qualities 
of  the  mind. 

Chaucer  was  a  man  of  a  frank  and  easy  temper,  unde*  »«« 

1  ation  in 

formed  by  haughtiness  and  reserve,  and  readily  entering  【=『 
into  a  certain  degree  of  social  intercourse  on  trivial  oc- 
casions. This  particular  is  strongly  confirmed  to  us  by  the 
curious  record  of  his  testimony  in  the  cause  of  arms  be- 
tween Scrope  and  Grosvenor.  He  describes  himself  as 
walking  in  Friday  Street  in  the  city  of  London,  and  ob- 
serving there  the  arms  which  he  .had  always  seen  borne  by 
the  family  of  Scrope,  hung  out  as  a  sign.  This  inconsiderable 
circumstance  immediately  excites  an  interest  in  the  patri* 

Scropes  were  his  friends.  He  accosts  a  stranger  whom  he 
perceives  accidentally  standing  by,  and  asks,  What  inn  is 
that,  which  I  observe  has  hung  out  the  arms  of  Scrope  for 
its  sign  ？ ~ Nay,  replied  the  other,  it  is  no  inn,  nor  are  tho^ 
the  arms  of  Scrope  ；  they  are  the  shield  of  a  Cheshire 
family  of  the  name  of  Grosvenor. ― In  Chaucer,  the  thus 
addressing  himself  to  a  person  unknown,  is  no  evidence  of 
a  vulgar,  indelicate  and  undiscriminating  mind.  It  shows 
that  he  was  a  character,  not  fastidious  enough  to  refuse  to 
interest  itself  in  trifles,  and  frank,  even  and  affable,  in  his 
intercourse  with  mankind. 

Chaucer  was  a  man  of  convivial  dispositions.    This  has  cooviviai  rem- 
x:easonably  been  concluded  from  the  grant  he  received  of  a  SL^i^ 
pitcher,  or  what  we  should  now  call  four  bottles  of  wine 
daily  from  the  royal  cellar.    It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
this  wine  was  designed  for  the  poet's  daily  consumption. 

VOL.  lit  4  o 
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CHAP.  LV. 

Uif  prupem  ty 
lo  expeace. 


Wttore  of 
icudy. 


rhauccr  was  a  man  of  expensive  habits,  and  of  no  very* 
rigid  pecuniary  economy  and  foresight.    This  may  be 
concluded  from  his  frequent  embarrassments.  Immediately 
after  the  loss  of  his  place  of  comptroller  of  the  customs^ 
which  he  had  held  for  twelve  years,  and  in  which  he  had 
" richesse  suffisauntly  to  weive  nede,  and  in  delicious 
houres  was  wont  to  enjoy  blisful  stoundes,"  he  found  him - 
self  in  great  poTerty.    "  Hia  worldly  godes  were  fulliche 
dispente."    On  his  restoration  to  favour,  he  obtained  the 
perhaps  equally  lucrative  place  of  clerk  of  the  works.  He 
lesigned  this  office,  and  retired  to  Woodstock  ；  yet  no 
sooner  was  he  settled  there,  and  engaged  in  miting  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  than  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
solicit  another  pension.    When  any  of  his  patrons,  John 
of  Gaunt,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  or  Henry  IV,  are  desiroua 
of  demonstrating  their  kindness  to  him,  the  first  thing 
tbought  of  is  a  further  pecuniary  provisioiu 

Intercourse.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  longer  poems  ia 
which  this  featuce  of  his  chaxacter  is  not  incideataUy  meii» 
tioaecL  He  reads  in  bed  %  In  the  Parliament  of  Birds, 
he  had  been  readings  all  day  long,  and  k  is  only  when  the 
light  fails  him,  that  he  falls  asleep,  and  has  the  dream 
which  he  proceeds  to  relate^  And  ia  the  House  of  FamCi, 
the  eagle  tells  him. 


-when  thy  labour  al  done  is> 
And  hast  made  al  thy  reckeninges. 
In  stede  of  re»te  and  of  newe  thinges> 


Soke  of  the  Ducfaesie,  Yen  47. 
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Thou  sittest  at  another  boke»  CHAP.  lV, 

Tyl  fully  dased  is  thy  lokc*  ===» 

Book  II,  vcr.  144. 

Chaucer  was  a  man  of  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind. 
This  may  well  be  inferred  from  the  journey  he  appears  to  umsusm,, 
have  made,  when  already  forty-six  years  old,  and  employed 
in  affairs  of  state,  across  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
Petrarca. 

Let  U8  add  to  these  features  of  the  personal  character  of  Hispen<xu 
Chaucer,  his  description  of  his  own  figure  at  the  time  wliea 
he  was  writmg  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Our  hoste  to  'japen  he  began, — 
And  s2L\id  thus  :  What  man  art  thou  ？  quod  be. 
thou  lakest  as  thou  woldest  finde  an  hare. 
For  ever  on  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Approch^  nere,  and  loke  up  merily  ！一 

Now  ware  yc, '  sires,  and  let  this  man  have  place  ！ 

He  )  in  the  waste  is  shap'n  as  well  as  I : 

This  were  a  *  popet  ia  an  arme  to，  enbrace 

For  any  woman  smal  and  faire  of  face. 

He  semeth  ^  elvish  by  his  contenance, 

For  unto  do  wight  doth  he  *  daliance. 

vcr.  I56i3. 

With  the  poetical  character  of  Chaucer  we  have  more  uen— • 

ncter  of 
Chaucer. 


gibe*  *  tin.  >  if  as  fkt  as  ft  landlord*  '  poppet,  ^oqile^  Ik, 
faixT^like^  tamoiinome,  mifcbicToss.  *  offices  of  oowrtcay. 
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CHAP.  LV,  concern  than  with  his  personal  qualities.  It  is  because  his 
- ■  -  works  live,  ttat  we  are  curious  about  his  dispositions  and 
habits.  If  it  be  true,  which  paradoxical  men  have  affirmed, 
and  envious  men  have  vouched  for,  that  the  persons  who 
have  made  the  greatest  figure  among  their  fellows  are  not 
the  persons  of  greatest  merit,  and  that  many  who  have 
not  unfolded  their  talents  to  the  world,  have  been  both 
abler  and  more  virtuous  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
admire,  it  would  yet  be  impossible  to  interest  us  much  about 
such  characters.  Men  of  high  qualities,  but  who  refuse 
the  discovery  of  their  qualities^  if  such  there  be,  must  be 
contented  to  be  worshipped  by  the  whimsical  only,  and 
to  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  rest  of  their  species. 

K»  wMikr  The  Canterbury  Tales  is  the  great  basis  of  the  fame 
of  Chaucer,  and  indolent  mea  have  generally  expressed 
themselves  with  contempt  of  the  rest  of  his  works  as  un - 
worthy  of  attention.  The  enquiries  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  have  led  us  frequently  to  refer  to  his  smaller 
pieces,  nor  has  our  love  of  poetry  come  away  from  the 
pursuit  unrewarded.  Many  passages  of  exquisite  thinking 
and  fancy  have  been  recited.  He  indeed  who  wishes  to 
become  personalty  acquainted  with  Chaucer,  must  of  ne^ 
cessity  have  recourse  to  his  minor  pieces^  The  Caaterbiuy 
Tales  are  too  full  of  buBiness^  variety,  character  an4  action,, 
to  pormit  the  writer  in  any  great  degree  to  show  himself*. 
It  is  in  Chaucer's  minor  pieces  that  we  discover  his  love 
ef  rural  scenery,  bis  fondness  for  study,  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  temper,  his  weaknesses  and  his  strength,  and  the 
Troiiiw  and  anecdotes  of  his  life.  The  Troilus  and  Creseide  in  ptf 纖 
ticular,  that  poem  of  which  sir  Philip  Sidney  speaks  with, 
so  much  delight,  though  deficient  in  action^  cdnaotL  b£  too^ 
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touch  admired  for  the  suavity  and  gentleness  of  nature  CHAP.  Lv. 
which  it  displays.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  move  the 
rougher  passions  of  our  nature,  no  hatred,  nor  contempt, 
nor  indignation,  nor  revenge.  If  its  personages  are  unstudied 
in  the  refinements  of  artificial  and  systematic  virtue,  even 
their  vices  (if  such  we  denominate  them)  are  loving  and 
gentle  and  unde^gning  and  kind.  All  the  milder  and  more 
delicate  feelings  of  the  soul  are  displayed  in  their  history, 
and  displayed  in  a  manner  which  none  but  d  poet  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  dispositions,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  greatest  discrimination,  could  have  attained. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ex-  Hii  canterbury 
traordinary  monuments  of  human  genius.    The  splendour  ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Knightes  Talc,  and  the  various  fancy  exhibited  m  ^"aSLT*"" 
that  of  the  Squier,  have  never  been  surpassed.    The  his-  ？^^ 
tory  ot  Patient  Grisildis  is  the  most  pathetic  that  ever  was 
written  ；  and  he  who  compares  Chaucer's  manner  of  re- 
lating it,  with  that  of  the  various  authors  who  have  treated 
the  same  materials,  must  be  dead  to  all  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  this  history,  if  he  does  not  perceive  how  much 
Chaucer  has  outstripped  all  his  competitors. 

What  infinite  variety  of  character  is  presented  to  us  in  rich  in  the 

，      ,    ，     •  •  ，       lineatioa  of 

the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  J  it  is  a  copious  and    細 跳 
extensive  review  of  the  private  life  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  England. 

This  has.  usuallyv  and  perhaps  justly,  been  thought  the 
most  conspicuous  excellence  of  Chaucer  ；  his  power  of 
humour,  of  delioeating  characters^  and  of  giving  vivacity 
and  richness  to  comic  incidents. 

Unhappily  the  age  in  whicL  he  lived  was  deficient  in  deficient  in 
Aat  nicety  of  moral  apprehension  and  taste,  upon  which,  is  • 
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CHAP.  LV*  built  the  no  contemptible  science  of  elegant  ifiaAnert  and 
^B===^  4ecorum.    It  has  been  said  that  men  must  have  become 
debauched  and  consummate  m  their  vices,  before  they  can 
be  masters  in  this  science.    This  however  is  not  true. 
There  are  no  doubt  various  modes  of  expression,  which 
will  excite  a  prurient  sport  in  the  minds  of  the  dissolute, 
and  yet  will  be  uttered  with  the  most  unapprehensive 
simplicity  by  the  inexperienced  and  innocent  ；  discrimm- 
ation  respecting  these  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  certain 
familiarity  with  vice.  But  neither  will  these  by  the  virtuous 
mind  he  regarded  as  almost  any  fault,  even  when  dis- 
covered.  But  the  licentiousness  and  coarseness  of  the  tales 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  coj^ed  by  Boc- 
caccio and  Chaucer,  are  of  a  different  sort  ;  they  are 
absolute  corruption  and  depravity.    The  progress  of  re- 
fiDement  does  not  merely  make  men  fastidious  in  their 
irices  ；  it  makes  them  in  many  respects  more  yirtuous  and 
innocent :  it  not  only  prompts  us  to  conceal  some  vices, 
but  also  induces  us  peremptorily  and  resolutely  to  abjure 
. many* 

Peculiar  cscd-     Thc  MUlcres  Tale  and  the  Revcs  Talc  in  Chaucer  are 
Chaucer  in  filthy,  vulgor  Olid  Uceiitious.    The  Tale  of  the  Marchant« 

. cmnicnar*  '  。  •  ， 

"ve*  and  the  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  are  in  an  eminent  degree 
liable  to  the  last  of  these  accusations.  Yet  it  has  been 
truly  observed  that  Chaucer  never  appears  more  natural, 
his  style  never  flows  more  easily,  and  his  vein  is  never 
more  unaffected  and  copious,  than  on  these  occasions.  No 
- writer,  either  ancient  or  modern,  can  be  eked,  who  excels 
our  poet  in  the  talent  for  comic  narrative.  The  reader  of' 
the  most  correct  taste,  though  offended  with  Chaucer  for 
the  choice  of  his  topics,  will  peruse  these  dividons  of  his 
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work  again  and  again,  for  the  sake  of  the  eloquence  and  CHAP.  LV. 
imagination  they  display.  The  story  of  the  Cock  and  the  =^ 
Fox,  called  the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  is  the  most  ad 一 
mirable  fable  that  ever  was  written,  if  the  excellence  of  a 
fable  consists  in  liveliness  of  paintings  in  the  comic  de-« 
mureness  with  which  human  sentiments  are  made  to  fall 
from  the  lips  of  animals,  or  in  the  art  of  framing  a  con— 
flummate  structure  from  the  slightest  materials.  The 
Sompnourea  Tale,  though  exceedingly  offensive  for  the 
clownish  joke  with  which  it  is  terminated,  is  equal  in  its 
opening  and  preparatory  circumstances  to  any  satirical 
narrative  that  ever  was  penned^  The  entrance  of  the  friar 
into  the  house  of  the  sick  man,  his  driving  away  the 
•Itepiog  cat  from*  the  bench  be  thought  proper  to  occupy^  、 
the  manner  in  which  he  lays  dbwn  his  walking-stick,  his 
acrq>  and  his  hftt,  and  the  conversation  which  follow&y  are 
all  in  the  most  exquisite  stile  of  conuc  ddineation*. 

To  understand  more  predsety  the  degree  of  applause  Principal 
which  is  due  to.  Chaucer,  it  is  proper  that  we  diouM: 

•    •        •  m  poetry* 

distinguish  between  two  principal  schools  in  the  poetry  of 
modem  European  nations,  the  romantic,  and  the  natural.. 
On  the  first  revival  of  poetry,  the  mindd  of  men  perhaps  Tfie  romantic* 
univemlly  took  a  bent  toward 'the  former  ；  we  had  nothing 
but  Rowlands  and  Arthurs,  sir  Guys  and  sir  Tristrams,  and 
Paynim  and  Christian  knighta.  There  was  danger  that< 
naturje  would  be  altogether  shut  out  from  the  courts  of: 
Apollo*.  The  senses  of  barbarians  are  rude,  and  require  a: 
strong  and  forcible  impulse  to  put  tHem  in  motion.  The  The  iwrtetqv*. 
first  authors  of  the  humorous  and  burlesque  tales  of  modem  > 
times  were:  perhaps  sensible  of  this  error  in  the  romance. 
wiiterB^  and  desiroua  to  remedy  it*  But  they  frequently  fell. 
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CHAP.  LV.  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  that  from  the  same  cause. 
-—        ― They  deliver  us  indeed  from  the  monotony  produced  by  the 
perpetual  rattling  of  armour,  the  formality  of  processions 
and  tapestry  and  cloth  of  goW,  and  the  eternal  straining 
、         after  supernatural  adventures.  But  they  lead  us  into  squalid 
scenes,  the  coarse  buffoonery  of  the  ale-house/  and  the  of- 
fensive manners  engendered  by  dishonesty  and  intemper- 
ance.   Between  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  classes  of 
poetry,  we  may  find  things  analogous  to  the  wild  and  de- 
sperate toys  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  to  the  boors  of  Teniers, 
but  nothing  that  should  remind  us  of  the  grace  of  Guido, 
or  of  the  soft  and  simple  repose  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  natural.       The  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio  seems  to  be  the  first  work 
of  modern  times,  which  was  written  entirely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  style,  simple,  unaffected  and  pure.  Chaucer, 
who  wrote  precisely  at  the  same  period,  was  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  Boccaccio.    He  has  declared  open  war  against 
the  romance  manner  i|i  his  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas.  His 
Canterbury  Tales  are  written  with  an  almost  perpetual 
homage  to  nature.    The  Troilus  and  Creseide,  though  a 
tale  of  ancient  times,  treats  almost  solely  of  the  simple  and 
genuine  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
The  attegorkai.     Many  howevcr  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  must  be  confessed 
to  be  written  in  、  a  bad  taste,  fashionable  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  but  which  the  better  judgment  of  later 
ages  has  rejected.    The  poem  called  Chaucer's  Dreme  is  in 
the  idlest  and  weakest  style  of  Romance.    Nothing  can  be 
more  frivolous  than  the  courtship  of  his  male  and  female 
eagles  in  the  Parliament  of  Birds.    The  idea  of  the 
worship  of  the  daisy  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  full  of 
affectation.   A  continued  vein  of  allegory  is  always*  dSe* 
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minate,  strained  and  unnatural.    This  error,  so  far  as  chap.  lv. 
relates  to  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  is  only  indirectly  im- 
putable  to  Chaucer.    But,  in  the  Testament  of  Love,  and 
elsewhere,  he  has  made  it  the  express  object  of  his  choice, 

Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  Re^ux^fusu 

。  *  *  in  the  age* 

have  succeeded  in  banishing  the  swelling  and  romantic  ^cteuw 
style  from  the  realms  of  poetry.  We  might  have  imagined 
that  as  knowledge  and  civiltsatioa  grew,  the  empire  of 
nature  would  have  continually  become  more  firmly  esta- 
blished. But  this  was  not  the  case.  These  eminent  writers 
rose  too  high  beyoad  their  contemporaries,  and  reached  to 
refinements  that  their  successors  could  not  understand. 
Pulci  and  Boiardo  took  the  romantic  style  under  their 
protection  in  the  following  century  ；  and,  by  the  splendour 
of  their  talents,  and  the  treasures  of  their  fancy,  bestowed 
upon  it  extensive  and  lasting  empire.  We  have  seea 
how  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay  and  Du  Bartas  corrupted  the 
poetical  taste  of  France.  In  Italy  Ariosto  and  Tasso 
adopted,  and  carried  to  perfection  the  style  of  Pulci  and 
Boiardo.  Taste  and  literature  liad  made  no  advances  in 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century  ；  and,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth,  our  countrymen  resorted 
for  models  principally  to  Italy.  The  earl  of  Surry  and 
his  contemporaries  were  the  introducers  of  the  Italian  school 
in  this  ishmd»  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queen  combined  at 
•nee"  all  the  imperfections  of  the  allegorical  and  the  ro- 
mantic. Even  the  transcendent  genius  of  Milton  form; 
ed  itself  upon  these  originals  ；  and,  however  we  maj 
adore  the  wonders  of  his  invention,  impartia]  criticism 
must  acknowledge  that  he  studied  much  in  the  school  jof 
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CHAP.  LV.  the  artificial,  the  colossal  and  the  wild,  and  little  in  that  of 
' nature. 

Merits  of  the       It  is  incuiiibent  upon  us  however  not  to  treat  the  ro* 

romantic  * 

扉 tyie.        mantic  style  with  too  undiscriminating  a  severity.  Th^ 
fault  was  in  thinking  this  the  only  style  worthy  of  an 
elevated  genius,  or  in  thinking  it  the  best.    It  has  its  ap- 
propriate and  genuine  recommendations*    It  is  lofty,  ea、 
thusiastic,  and  genial  and  cherishing  to  the  powers  of 
imagination.    Perhaps  every  man  of  a  truly  poetical  mind 
will  be  the  better  for  having  passed  a  short  period  in  this 
contrasted  w'th  school.    And  it  may  further  safely  be  affirmed,  that  every 
burlesque,    mail  of  a  tFuly  poetical  mind,  who  was  reduced  to  make 
his  choice  between  the  school  of  coarse,  burlesque  and 
extravagant  humour,  such  as  that  of  Hudibras  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  school  of  extravagant  heroism  and  chivalry, 
such  as  that  of  Tasso,  would  decide  for  the  latter.  The 
first  chills  and  contracts,  as  it  were,  the  vessels  and  alleys 
of  the  heart,  and  leaves  us  with  a  painful  feeling  of  self- 
degradation*    The  second  expands  and  elevatefi  the  soul^ 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  generous  prida,  coin* 
placence  in  the  powers  he  feels,  and  a  warm  and  virtuous 
ardour  to  employ  them  for  the  advantage  of  others. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  quit  the  consideration  of  these 
two  less  glorious  spheres  of  humaa  genius,  and  turn 
back  to  the  temple  of  Nature,  where  Shakespear  for  ever 
stands  forth  the  high  priest  and  the  sovereign.  The  portraifii 
drawn  by  those  who  have  studied  with  success  in  her 
school,  are  dishonoured  by  being  called  portcaitB  ；  tbey  are 
themselves  originals  above  all  exception  or  challenge.  The 
representations  drawn  in  the  romantic  or  the  burlesque  styte 
may  be  to  a  great  degree  faithful  exhibitions,  of  what 


The  natural 
style  restored 
by  Shake- 
spear. 
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tion  and  the  muse,  the  astonishment  and  awe  with  which  CHAP.LV. 
we  regard  the  great  father  of  English  poetry  must  be  ex， , 
ceedingly  increased,  and  the  lover  of  human  nature  and 
of  intellectual  power  will  deem  no  time  misspent  that  adds 
to  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  such  a 
man,  or  with  writings  so  produced. 


Supposed  to  l>e  a  PORTRAIT  of  CHAUCER. 
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has  actually  existed  ；  but,  if  they  are,  at  least  they  ex-  CHAP.  LV- 
hibit  a  nature,  vitiated,  distorted,  and,  so  to  express 
the  idea,  denaturalised.  Tlie  artificial  and  preconcerted  is 
only  shown,  and  those  fainter  and  evanescent  touches  by 
which  every  man  betrays  the  kind  to  which  he  belongs 
are  lost.  The  portraits  of  Shakespear,  on  the  other  hand, 
abound  in,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  these 
touches.  In  his  characters  we  see  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  man,  and  see,  as  through  a  transparent  medium^ 
how  every  accident  that  befals  him  acts  upon  his  habits, 
his  prejudices,  and  upon  those  passions  which  are  common 
to  us  all.  How  precisely  is  this  the  case  with  Justice 
Shallow  ？  How  completely  are  the  starts  and  sallies  of 
Hotspur,  his  repetitions,  the  torrent  of  his  anger,  his  fiery 
temper,  and  his  images  drawn  often  from  the  most  familiar 
and  ordinary  life, — how  completely  are  they  the  very  man  * 
that  the  poet  desired  to  present  to  us  ！  Shakespear  does  not 
describe,  he  does  seem  to  imagine  the  personages  of  his 
scene  ；  he  waves  his  magic  wand,  and  the  personages  them* 
selves  appear,  and  act  over  again  at  his  command  the 
passions,  the  impressions,  and  the  sorrows  of  their  former 
life.    The  past  is  present  before  us. 

What  comes  nearest  to  the  preeminence  of  Shakespear 
is  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  of  Addison,  the  Lovelace  of  Richardson,  the  Parson 
Adams  of  Fielding,  the  Walter  Shandy  of  Sterne,  and  the 
Hugh  Strap  of  SmoUet.  Fletcher  also,  though  perhaps  his 
tnost  conspicuous  merits  are  of  another  sort,  has  great  ex- 
cellence in  the  animating  of  character,  As  will  readily  be 
discerned,  particularly  in  his  Wit  Without  Money,  and  bis 
Little  French  Lawyer. 

4  £  2 
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chap:  LVt  The  successive  description  of  the  several  pilgrims  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is  worthy  to  class  with 
these.  No  writer  has  ever  exhibited  so  great  a  variety  of 
talent  la  so  short  a  compass,  as  Chaucer  has  done  in  thb 
instance. 

Rank  to  which     The  place  wluch  any  author  of  works  of  imagination 

Chaucer,  as.  ^  '  o 

pc«,^bdongi,  (hall  occupy  in  the  scale  of  merit  and  genws,  depends  upoiv 
two  circumstances,  the  merk  of  his  poeme,  and  the  merit 
Must  be  tried  o£  the  poct.    The  first  of  these  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
lucc  merits  of  aoce.  Hc  who  aspires  to  a  permanent  station  upon  the  rolls 
of  fame,  ought  to  expect  to  be  tried  by  a  naked  and  abso- 
lute comparison  of  his  productions  with  those  of  other  men, 
withiout  taking  iata  the  conaideration  the  superior  advant- 
ages other  men  may  have  enjoyed,  of  language,  of  fortune, 
of  freedom,  of  infonnatioi]^  of  scenery  to  generate  a  po， 
etical  character,  or  of  living  models  to  excite  emulation, 
which  to  him.  may  have  been  denied.    The  reader  has 
to  do,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  work  ovdj^  and  not 
with  the  man.    His  enquiry  is  into  the  invention,  the 
fiuicy^  the  sentiments  and  the  style  ；  and,  if  an  author 
lenders  to  him  apologies  and  reasons  why  he  could  not 
exceed  a  certain  degree  of  merit  in  these,  this  may  relieve 
such  an  author  from  the  harshness  of  condemnation,  but  can 
never  obtaia  for  his  performance  .the  stamp  of  applause. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  verses  of  Stephen  Duck  the  thresher, 
or  of  the  bliDd  bard  of  Scotland,  were  extraordinary  under 
the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were  written,  but  a  ri- 
gorous judge,  placed  upon  the  bench  of  criticism,  would 
answer,  "  Do  not  tell  me  whether  the  writer  of  the 
productions  you  offer  could  spell  or  could  see  ••  I  am  only 
concerned  to  know  whether  the  lines  themselves  arc  sublime. 
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and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances 
under  which 
they  wcre« 
produced. 


or  pathetic,  rich  ia  fancyv  or  sweet  and  seductive  witb  chap.  LV. 
native  simplicity^"  • ' 

Yet,  a  writer  may  lose  something  of  the  applause  which 
seems  due  to  him,  by  the  operation  of  extrinsic  circum- 
stances ； and  therefore  it  appears  but  just  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  gain  something  from  the  same  cause*  It  is  the 
first  man  who  produces  an  excellent  epic,  ode  or  tragedy, 
that  ever  engrosses  our  principal  admiration  j  and  another 
who  composes  something  only  just  as  good,  will  infallibly 
be  much  less  respected,  commended,  or  read.  The  first 
is  in  possession  of  the  ear  and  the  favour  of  the  public, 
and  it  is  a  most  diilkult  task  to  deprive  him  of  the  ha* 
Qourable  station  he  has  gained. 

Nay,  though  it  should  be  determined  that  the  cireum 二 
stances  under  which  a  work  of  genius  was  written  could 
never  be  admitted  as  matter  of  plea  in  the  courts  of  cri- 
ticism, they  would  nevertheless  be  always  topics  of  in- 
teresting research.  He  must  be  indeed  a  rigid  and  cold 
critic,  who,  from  approving  the  productions  of  the  muse, 
does  not  proceed  to  entertain  some  love  for  the  author^ 
And,  from  the  moment  when  that  is  the  case,  every 
difficulty  with  which  he  struggled,  and  every  obstacle 
which  he  surmounted,  becomes  a  darling  subject  of  con- 
templation to  his  admirer.  The  reader  of  soul  proceeds, 
from  esteem  of  the  work,  to  friendship,  sympathy  and 
correspondence  with  the  author.  If  he  wrote  in  an  ob- 
scure and  barbarous  age,  if  he  had  none  but  the  worst 
models  before  him  to  copy,  if,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  labours  of  the  poet,  he  had  a  language  to  construct 
ia  which,  to  express  his  conceptions!  qr  if  he  were  the: 


Interest  which 
the  rcadc  r  of 
taste  will 
feel  in  those 
clrcum- 
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CHAP.  LV.  first  to  invent  a  species  of  poetical  composition  unknown 
'^^^^^  before,  all  these  are  considerations  inexpressibly  interesting 
to  his  admirer. 

:a，u6  in     Thc  historv  of  the  poet  too,  as  of  any  other  man  by 

the  hiftory  /  f  »  /  / 

tai^^  whom  what  is  extraordinary  has  been  achieved,  is  a 
valuable  section  in  the  science  of  human  nature.  That 
8uch  works  as  the  Iliad  or  the  dramas  of  Shakespear  have 
. in  any  way  been  the  produce  of  human  intelligence  is  an 
important  fact.  But  the  wonder,  and  the  degree  of  power 
displayed  in  any  monument  of  literature,  will  often  be 
greatly  enhanced,  when  we  come  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected.  I  want, 
not  only  to  observe  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  the  edifice 
before  me,  but  also  to  understanding  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  built* 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  writings  of  Chaucer. 

at  ion  supplied       •    ，  ，       •  •      ，  ， 

to  Chaucer.  His  Dcst  works,  his  Canterbury  Tales  in  particular,  have  an 
absolute  merit,  which  stands  in'  need  of  no  extrinsic  ac- 
cident to  show  it  to  advantage,  and  no  apology  to  atone 
for  its  concomitant  defects.  They  class  with  wliatever  is 
best  in  the  poetry  of  any  country  or  any  age.  Yet  when 
we  further  recollect  that  they  were  written  in  a  remote 
and  semi-barbarous  age,  that  Chaucer  had  to  a  certain 
degree  to  create  a  language,  or  to  restore  to  credit  a  lan- 
guage which  had  been  sunk  into  vulgarity  and  contempt 
by  being  considered  as  a  language  of  slaves,  that  history 
and  the  knowledge  of  past  ages  existed  only  in  uncon*- 
nected  fragments,  and  that  his  writings,  stupendous  as 
we  find  them,  are  associated,  as  to  the  period  of  their 
production,  with  the  first  half-assured  Uspings  of  chdlisa - 
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No.  I,  p. 】S. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OLD-AGE,  AN  ALLEGORICAL  PAINTING  ON  THE 

OUTSIDE  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  MIRTH. 

Trom  tie  RmamU  of  the  Rose,  ver,  Si9— 412. 


ILLDE  was  y  pain  ted  after  this, 
That  shorter  was  a  fote**iwis 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  *  yonghede  ； 
^Unneth  her  self  she  mighteu  fede  ； 
So  feble  and  so  olde  was  she. 
That  faded  was  all  her  beaut6  ； 
Full  salowe'  was  waxen  her  col6ur  ； 
Her  hedde  for  ^  hore  was  white  as  flour; 
I  wis  '  grete  qualme  ne  were  it  none, 
Ne  sinne,  although  her  life  were  gone. 
All  woxen  was  her  body  *  unwelde. 
And  drie  and  &  dwined  all.  for  elde ; 


廳 Old  Age.         b  X  guess.         *  youth,        *  Scarcely.        •  hoarlness, 
•f  it  would  have  been  no  great  crime,  could  scarcely  have  excited  a  qualm,  so 
miserable  an  object  did  she  seem,  to  have  killed  her, 
*  unweildy^  rebellious  to  its  tenant's  purposes.  ^  wasted* 

4  F  S 


A  foule,  *  forwelked  thing  was  she, 
That  *  whilom  round  and  soft  had  *  be. 
Her  her^s  "  shoken  fast  withall, 
As  from  her  heddc  they  woulden  fall  ； 
Her  fac^  "  frounced  and  。  forpined. 
And  both  her  hond6s  lorne  p  ford  wined  ； 
So  old  she  was,  that  she  tie  went 
A  fote,  but  it  were  by  *"  potent 

The  time,  that  passeth  night  and  daie 
And  rest^lesse  travaileth  '  aie. 
And  steleth  from  us  privily, 
(That  to  us  semeth  *  sikerly 
That  it  in  one  poinct  dwelleth  ever, 
And  certes  it  nb  resteth  never. 
Bat  goth  so  fast,  and  passeth  '  aie. 
That  there  ^  n'is  man  that  tliinken  maie. 
What  tim6  that  now  present  is, 
" Asketh  at  these  grete  clerk^  this-—) ； 
The  time,  that  male  not  sojourne, 
But  goeth,  and  maie  ner  retourne. 
As  water  that  doune  runneth  '  aie, 
Bat  never  droppe  retourn6  maie, 
(There  maie  nothing  as  time  endure, 
Metall,  nor  yerthly  creature, 
For  aI16  thing  is    frette,  and  shall) ； 
The  time  eke,  that  ychaungeth  all. 


•  much  wrinkled.        *  formerly.        ，  been.       ■  shook.        •  shrivelled. 

•  much  pined,  fallen  in.        »  much  wasted.        *  crutch*        '  always. 

•  securely,  certainly.  *  is  no. 

" Enquire  i  th,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer,  is  the  termination  of  the  second 
person  singular  imperative* 

•  fretted,  wasted. 


«8» 


And  all  *  doth  waxe  and  fostred  be. 

And  all 豸 thing  destroycth  he  ； 

The  time  that  ，  eld'th  our  auncestours. 

And  7  eldeth  kioges  and  emperours. 

And  that  us  all  shall  overcomen, 

Er  that  deth  us  shall  have  *  ynommen  ； 

The  tim4  that  hath  all  in  •  welde 

To  b  elding  folke  ；     ■  had  made  her  elde 

So  inly,  that  to  my  。  weting 

S^e  might  ne  helpe  her  self  nothing. 

But  toum'd  ayen  unto  childhede  ； 

She  had  nothing  her  self  to  lede, 

a  Ne  witte  ne  pithe  within  her  hold. 

More  than  a  child  of  two  yere  old. 

But  nath^lesse  I  trowe  that  she 

Was  faire  somtime  and  fresh e  to  se. 

Whan  she  was  in  her  rightfuU  age  ； 

But  she  was  past  all  that  passage, 

And  was  a  doted  thing  becomen : 

A  furred  cappe  on  had  she  *  nommen  ； 

Well  had  she  cladde  her  self  and  war  me. 

For  cold  might  ell^s  doen  her  harme  ； 

These  old^  folke  have  alwaie  cold, 

•  Her  kinde  is  soche,  whau  thei  ben  old. 


" maketh  ；  do  U  commonly  a  verb  transitive  in  Chaucer. 
7  maketh  okL 

藤 taken  j  part,  from  to  fmu   The  prefix  y  does  not,  so  far  at  can  now  be  dii 
covered,  alter  the  sense  ；  and  therefore,  in  poetry,  seems  to  senre  the  purpoie 
merely  of  supplying  the  writer  at  pleMure  with  an  additional  syllable, 

■  in  wield,  in  his  power.  making  old.  *  judgment. 

*  Neither  ondetstanding,  nor  nutrrow  within  her  frame*          •  Thrir*  ' 
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DISCOURSE  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  GOD  OF  LOVE  TO  HIS  VASSAL. 

Fr<m  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  rer.  3175—2950. 

•  ViLLANIE,  at  the  beginning, 
I  woll,  saied  Love,  over  all  thing. 
Thou  b  leve  ；  if  that  thou  wolt 《 ybe 
False/ and  trespace  ayenest  me  ； 
I  curse  and  blame  generally 
All  hem  that  loven  *  villanie  ； 
For  villanie  maketh  villaine, 
And  by  his  dedes  a  *  chorle  is  seine. 
These  villaines  arne  without  pit6, 
Frendship  and  love,  and  all  bounty  ； 
I '  n'ill  receive  to  my  service 
Hera  that  ben  vilaines  *  of  emprise. 

But  understonde  in  thine  entente 
That  this  is  not  mine  entendment 
To  h  clepen  no  wight  in  no  age 
Onely  gentill  for  his  linage  ； 
But  who  so  that  is  vertuous. 
And  in  his  port  not  outrageous, 
一         Whan  soche  one  thou  seest '  the  befome. 
Though  he  be  not  gentill  yborne. 
Thou  in  ay  est  well  i  seine  this  in  soth. 
That  he's  gentill,  because  he  doth 


*  Any  'thifig  unbecoming  a  gentlemsuu  ^  reject*         '  forte  ne  be* 

*  against.         •  churi  is  seen,         ^  will  not.         '  in  their  undertakings. 

*  call,  denominate.  *  before  thee,  in  thy  company.  J  baj. 


As  lotigetb  to  a  geotii  itfto  ；' 
Of  hem  Qone  othe?  deme  I  caa  i 
For  certainly  withouteu  ^  drede 
A  chorle  is  demed  by  hU  deck. 
Of  hie  or  lowe,  aa  ye  male  $e. 
Or  of  what  kinred  that  he  be  * 

Ne  saie  *  nought,  for  none  evil  will, 
Thing  which  that  "  is  to  h olden  still  ； 
It  is  no  •  worship  to  p  misseie  ； 
Thou  maiest  ensample  take  of  ^  Keie, 
That  was  somtime  for  missaying 
Yhated  bothe  of  old  and  yong  ； 
As  ferre  as  q  Gawein  the  worthie 
Was  praised  for  his  curtesie, 
Kaie  was  hated,  for  he  was  fell. 
Of  worde  '  dispitous  and  cruell : 
Wherefore  be  wise  and  •  aqueintable^ 
Go^elie  of  worde,  and  resonable> 
t  Both  6  to  lesse  aod  eke  to  ipare  ； 
And  whan  thou  comest '  there  men  arCj 
Loke  that  thou  have  in  custome  aie. 
First  to  u  salue  hem,  if  thou  oiaie ; 
And  if  it  fall  that  of  hem  some 
n  Salue  the  first,  be  thou  not  ^<Jon)me^ 
But  *  quite  hem  curtesly  mou. 
Without  abiding,  er  thei  goi!u 


*  doubt. 

1  This  paragraph  has  nothing  cormpondent  to  it  in  the  orij^na]^  Edition  I73S. 

«■  not.         ■  ought  to  be  concealed.         •  worthyship,  worthiness. 

， bdie.       «  Twoof  Arthur's  knights  pf  the  Round  Table.         '  spit^fid. 

•  affiible.  *  Botb  to  noall  and  (mare,  n^e)  great. 

， Orig.  par  la  rue,'        ■  Mdale*         曹 dumb,         "  sequUe, 


Fom  othing  eke  thy  tong  applie 
To  speken  wordes  of  ^  ribaudrie  ； 

To  vilaine  speche,  in  no  degrc, 

•  Late  ner  thy  lippe  unbounden  be  ； 

For  I  nought  holde  hitn,  in  gode  faith, 

辠 Curteis,  that  foul6  wordes  saith. 

And  all 6  women  serve  and  preise. 

And  to  thy  power  bher  honour  reise 

And  if  that  any  *  missayere 

Dispise  women,  that  thou  maist  ^  here, 

Blame  him,  and  *  bidde  him  holde  him  still  ； 

And  sette  thy  might,  and  al  thy  willi 

Women  and  ladies  for  to  plese, 

And  to  do  thing  that  may  herti  ese, 

That  thei  ever  speke  gode  of  the, 

For  so  thou  maist  best  praised  be. 

Loke  that  fro  pride  thou  kepe  '  the  wele, 
For  thou  maist  both  perceive  and  fde. 
That  pride  is  both  foly  and  sinne. 
And  he,  that  pride  hath  him  within, 
Ne  may  his  hert^  in  no  wise 
' Mekeii  ne  souplen  to  service  ； 
For  pride  is  founde  in  every  parte 
Conlrarie  unto  Lov6s  arte  : 
And  he  that  loveth  tru61y 
Should  him  <coiiteiii6  jolily 
Withouten  pride  in  sondry  wise, 
And  him  disguisen  in  ^  queintice  ； 


， ribaldry,  profligacy,         蒙 '  Courteous.  *  their, 

c  slanderer.  •  ^  hear*  •  Ong^fais  qu*il  se  taise.  f  thee. 
•  Render  meek  or  supple*  *  triinness. 
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For  queinte  aray,  withouten  '  drede. 
Is  nothing  proude,  who  taketh  hede 
For  freshe  aray,  as  men  may  sc, 
Withouten  pride  may  often  be. 

Maintaine  thy  selfe  J  after  thy  reot 
Of  rob6  and  eke  of  garment 
For  many  a  ^  sith6  faire  clothing 
1 A  man  amendeth  in  muche  thing. 

And  loke  alway  that  thei  be  shape 
(What  garment  that  thou  shalt  "  the  make) 
Of  him  that  can  the  best  ydo, 
With  al  that  •  parteineth  therto, 

•  Point^s  and  sieves  be  wel  p  sittande, 
Ful  right  and  streight  upon,  the  hande  ； 
Of  q  shone  and  bot 豸 s,  ncwe  and  faire, 
Loke  at  the  lest  thou  have  a  paire. 
And  that  thei  sitte  so  '  fetously 

That  these  rude  men  may  utterly 
Mervaile,  •  sith  that  thei  sitte  so  plaine. 
How  thei  come  ^an  or  of  again e. 

•  Were  streight6  gloves,  with  aumere 
Of  silke,  and  alway  with  gode  chere 

•  Thou  yeve,  if  that  thou  have  richesse, 
And-if  thou  have  nought,  spende  the  lesse  ； 
Alway  b«  mery,  if  thou  roaie, 

But  wast6  not  thy  ^  gode  alwaie. 


doubt,  J  according  to  thy  income*  *  time. 

Greatly  mends  a  man's  appearance #         麵 thee*         ■  appertains* 

*  Strings,  tags.      '  sittings  fitting.      «  shoes.  '  neatly.         •  since, 

on  or  off.  •  Wear.  曹 Munener,  pune;  *  Gire  thou.  '  fortmie* 
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Have  hatte  of  floures  freshe  as  May, 
Chapclet  of  roses  of，  Whitsondaie  ； 
For  soche  araie  *  costneth  but  lite. 
Thine  hond6s  washe,  thy  tethe  make  white. 
And  let  no  filthe  upon  the  be  ; 
Thy  nail6s  blacke  if  thou  maiest  se, 
Voide  it  awaie  ^  deliverly  ； 
And  c  kembe  thine  hedde  right  jolily  : 
*  Farce  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise, 
For  that  of  Love  is  nat  the  *  emprise  ； 
For  love  doeth  haten,  as  I  finde, 
A  beautie  that  com'th  nat  of '  kinde. 

Alwaie  in  herte  *  I  red 6  the 
Full  glad  and  itiery  for  to  be  ； 
And  be  as  joifuU  as  thou  can  ； 
Love  hath  no  joie  of  sorow'ftill  man: 
That  ill  is  full  of  curtesie. 
That  [hJie]  know'th  in  his  tnaladie; 
For  ever  of  love  the  sikenesse 
Is  *  meint  with  swete  and  bittern  esse : 
The  sore  of  love  is  mervailous  ； 
For  now  the  lover  is  joious, 
Now  can  he  i  plain,  now  can  he  grope, 
Now  can  he  singe,  now  maken  mone  ； 
To  daie  he  plain'th  for  hevinesse, 
kTo  morue'  he  plaia'th*  for  jolinessc  ； 
The  life  of  love  is  full  contrarie, 
Whiche  *stound6inele  can  often  varie  •• 


•  costs  but  little.         •  Clear.         *  nimbly.         *  comb.        *  Trick. 

•  procedure.         '  nature.         •  adTise.  Loye.         *  mixed* 
， kuaent                 '  To-morrow.                 *  momentarily. 


But  if  thou  w  canest  mirth^s  make. 
That  men  °  in  gre  woll  gladly  take, 
Doe  it  godely,  I  commaunde  the  ； 
For  men  should,  where  so  er  thei  be. 
Doe  thing  that  hem  befitting  is. 
For  therof  com'th  gode  。  loos  and  prift. 

P  Whcrof  that  thou  be  vertuous, 
Ne  be  nat  straunge  ne  "^daungerous : 
For  if  that  thou  gode  rider  be, 
' Pricke  gladly  that  men  male  the  se  i 
In  arni6s'  also  if  thou  •  coime, 
Pursue  till  thou  a  name  hast  wonnc  ； 
And  if  thy  voice  be  faire  and  clere, 
Thou  shalt  maken  no  grete  '  dauogere 
Whan  "  the  to  singe  thei  godely  praie,  # 
It  is  thy  worship  for  t，  obaie. 
Also  to  you  it  longeth  aie 
To  harpe  and 胃 giterne  daunce  and  plaie  ； 
For  if  thou  can  well  '  fote  and  daunce. 
It  maie  the  gretely  doe  avaunce. 
7  Etnong  eke,  for  thy  ladie  sake, 
Song^s  and  complaintes  that  thou  make  ； 
For  that  woll  *  meven  in  *  her  herte, 
Whan  that  thei  &  red  en  of  thy  smerte. 

Loke  that  no  man  for  。  scarce  the  holde. 
For  that  maie  greve  the  manifolde  ； 


" canst*  "  in  good  part,  •  laud  and  prtue. 

P  In  whaterer  thing  thou  chancest  to  excel.       ,  sparing.         '  Ride  apacCi 

•  have  knowledge,  '  diiEculty.  "  thee.  *  guitar. 

*  foot.  ，  Also  among  thy  acconoplishmenti. 

' moye  in,  influence.  *  their.  ^  kiro.  •  niggifiL 
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Reson  woU  that  a  lover  foe 

In  his  d  yeft^s  more  large  and  fre 

Than  chorles  that  ben  not  of  loving  : 

For  who  therof  *  can  any  thing. 

He  shall  be  '  lefe  aie  for  to  yeve, 

' In  Ibnd^s  lore  who  so  would  leve  ； 

For  he  that  through  a  ^  sodain  sight. 

Or  for  a  kissing,  anon  right 

Yave  whole  his  herte  in  will  and  thought, 

And  to  him  selfc  kepeth  right  nought. 

After  this  gift  'tis  but  reson 

He  give  his  gode  *  in  a  bandon. 

Now  woll  I  shortly  here  reherce 
Of  that  I  have  ysaied  in  verse 
All  the  i  sentence  by  and  by, 
In  word^s  fewe  compendiously, 
That  thou  the  ^  bet  maiest  on  hem  thinke 
1  Wher  so  it  be  thou  wake  or  winke  ； 
For  the  word^s  do  little  greve 
A  man  to  kepe,  whan  thei  be  breve. 

Who  so  with  Love  woll  gon  or  ride. 
He  mote  be  "  curteis,  voide  of  pride, 
Merie,  and  full  of  jolit 夂 
And  of  largesse  "  a  losed  be. 

First,  I  °  joigne  the  here  in  penaimce, 
That  ever,  without  repentaunce, 


gifts*  •  knoweth,  '  willing* 

Fcrhapif  If  we  may  believe  the  lore  {Hories)  of  foreign  linda.        *  sudden. 
in  abandonment,  to  confiisioo*         』 meaning,         *  better. 
Whether.         纏 courteous.         ■  free.         •  enjoin  thee  as  a  task. 
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Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy  loving 
To  last  withouten  repenting, 
And  think  upon  thy  mirth^s  swete 
That  shall  p  folue，  after  whan  ye  mete. 

And,  for  thou  true  to  Love  shall  be, 
I  willen  aiid  commaunden  the, 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  all  whole 
Thy  herte,  withouten  halfen  dole, 
For  trecherie  and  'sikernesse  ； 
For  I  lov'd  never  doublenesse : 
To  many*  his  herte  that  woll  "depart, 
*  Everiche  shall  have  but  little  part  ； 
But  of  him  ^  drede  I  me  right  nought, 
That  in  one  place  setteth  his  thought : 
Therefore  in  "o  place  thou  it  set. 
And  let  it  never 曹 thenn 豸 s  flcL; 
Tor  if  thou  yev'st  it  in  *  lening, 
I  holde  it  but  a  wretched  thing  ； 
Therefore  yeveth  it  whole  and  quite 
And  thou  sbalt  have  the  more  merite. 
If  it  be  lent,  than  after  y  soen 
The  bounty  and  the  thanke  is  doen  ； 
But  in  love  a  fre  *  yeven  thing 
Requireth  a  grete 辠 gi^rdotiing, 
Yevc  it  in  yeft  all  quite  fully. 
And  make  thy  gift  debonairly. 
For  men  that  yeft  holden  more  dere 
That  yeven  is  with  gladsome  chere  : 


i».  follow.  q  half-measure.  '  security,  sincerity. 

•  divide.         •  Each  one.         "  doubt.         "  one.        *  thence  depart 

■  lending.  ^  soon.  '  given.  蠱 recompence* 
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That  gifl6  nought  to  praisen  is. 
That  a  man  yeveth  ^  mal  gre  his. 

Whan  thou  hast  yev'n  thy  herte  (as  I 
Have  e  said  the  her6  openly). 
Than  aventur6s  shull  the  fall 
Whiche  hard  and  hevy  ben  with  all  ； 
For  oft,  whan  thou  bethinkest  the 
Of  thy  loving,  where  s6  thou  be, 
Fro  folke  thou  must  depart  *  in  hie, 
That  none  perceive  thy  maladie, 
But  hide  thine  harme  thou  must  alone. 
And  go  forth  sole,  and  make  thy  mone. 

Thou  shalt  no  while  be  in  'o  state. 
But  whilom  colde,  and  whilom  '  hate. 
Now  red  as  rose,  now  yelowc'  and  fade  ； 
Such  sorowe'  I  trowe  tbou  never  hade : 
h  Cotidicn,  ne  the  '  quarteine. 
It  is  not  half  so  full  of  peine  ； 
For  often  tim^s  it  shal  fal 
In  love,  among  thy  paints  al, 
That  thou  thy  selfin  all  wholly 
Foryetten  shall  so  utterly. 
That  many  tim6s  thou  shalt  be 
Still  as  an  image  made  of  i  tre, 
^  Domme  as  a  stone,  without  ^  stering 
Of  fote  or  honde,  without  speking. 
And  than,  sone  after  al  thy  paine. 
To  memorie  shalt  thou  come  againe, 


against  his  will.  '  directed  thee.  *  befal  the. 

in  secret,  to  the  upper  part  of  tht  house.  f  one.  «  hot. 

Quotidia9.       '  quartan.  i  tree,  wood.       *  Dumb,       '  atirring. 
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A  man  abashed  "  wonder  sore  ； 
And  after  sighen  more  and  more  : 
For  °  wit  thou  wele,  withouten  。  wenc, 
In  such  astate  ful  oft  have  bene, 
That  have  the  evill  of  'love  assaide, 
P  Where  thorough  thou  art  so  dismaide. 

After,  a  thought  shal  take  the  so. 
That  thy  love  is  ，  to  ferre  the  fro  ： 
Thou  shalt  say,  "  God  ！  what  may  this  be: 
That  I  ne  may  my  lady  se  ？ 
Mine  hert  alone  is  to  her  go, 
And  I  abide  al  sole  in  m'o, 
' Departed  fro  mine  own6  thought, 
And  with  mine  ey^n  se  right  nought. 
. Alas  ！  mine  ei6n  sene  ne  may 
My  careful!  hert6  to  •  convay  ； 
Mine  hertds  guide  *  but  that  they  be, 
I  praise  no  thing  what  er  thei  se. 
Shul  thei  abiden  then  ？  Why,  nay  ； 
But  gone  and  se  without  delay 
That  whiche  mine  hert  desireth  so  : 
For  certainly,  *'but  if  thei  go, 
A  ，  fole  my  selfe  I  may  well  holde 
Whan  I  ne  se  what  mine  hert  wolde  j 
Wherfore  I  wol  gone  her  to  sene, 
Or  esed  shall  I  never  bene, 
*But  that  I  have  some  tokening." 
Than  gost  thou  forth  without  "  dwelling  ； 


wondrouf.  鼴 know.  •  guess,  doubt. 

On  account  of  whidu  *  too  far  from  thee*  '  Divided. 

conduct  *  unless.  ，  fool.  戮 deby* 


But  oft  thou  faiFst  of  thy  desire, 
w  Er  thou  maist  come  her  any  ncre. 
And  wastest  in  vain  thy  *  passage  ； 
Than  fal'st  thou  in  a  new 在 rage, 
For  want  of  sight  thou  ^  ginnest  murnep 
And  homwarde  pensife  dost  retume : 
lo  great '  mischefe  than  shalt  thou  be, 
For  than  againe  shal  come  to  the 
Sights  and  plaint^s  with  ncwe  wo, 

•  That  no  itching  pricketh  the  so  : 
Who  wot  it  nought,  he  may  go  &  lere 
Of  hem  that  buyen  love  so  dere. 

No  thing  thine  herte  appesen  maie, 

•  That  oft  thou  wolt  gone  and  assaie 
If  thou  maist  sene  by  aventure 
Thy  liv^s  joye,  thine  berths  cure  ； 
So  that  by  grace,  if  that  thou  might 
Attaine  of  her  to  have  a  sight. 
Than  shalt  thou  done  non  other  dede. 
But  with  that  sight  thine  cyen  fede : 
That  fair6  fresh  whan  thou  maist  se. 
Thine  hert  shal  so  ravished  be, 

That  ner  thou  woldest  thy  thankes  ^  Icte 
Ne  remove,  for  to  se  that  swete : 
The  more  thou  seest,  in  sothfastnesse 
The  more  thou  covit'st  that  ^wetencsse  ； 
The  more  thine  herte  *  brenneth  in  fire. 
The  more  thine  herte  is  in  desire. 


Ere,  before.  '  journey,  search.  '  beglnoest  to  mourn, 

adversitjy  distress.  *  More  painful  than  any  caticular  irriUlknior  smart, 
l^arn.         *  But.         *  let  (withhold),  nor  take  awaj.         '  burns* 


For^  who  considreth  '  every  dele. 
It  may  be  likened  *  wonder  wele, 
The  paine  of  love,  unto  a  fere  ； 
For  evermore  *  thou  nighest  nere, 
In  thought,  or  how  so  that  it  be 
(For  very  ""sothe  I  tel  it  the), 
The  hotter  ever  shalt  thou  brenne 
(As  experience  shall  *  the  kenne). 
Where  so  thou  com'st  in  any  "  coste  : 
Who  is  next  fire  he  brenneth  moste. 
And  yet  forsothe,  for  al  thine  hete, 
Though  thou  for  lov€  *  swelte  and  swete, 
Ne  for  no  tKing  thou  felen  may. 
Thou  shalt  not  wille  to  passe  away  ； 
And,  though  thou  go,  yet  must  。  the  nede 
Thinken  al  day  on  her  faire  ^  hede. 
Whom  thou  beheld  with  so  gode  will. 
And  holde  thy  selfe  *  begiled  ill 
That  thou  ne  hadd'st  none  '  hardiment 
iTo  sbewe  her  aught  of  thine  en  tent : 
Thine  hertc  ful  sore  thou  wolt  dispise, 
And  eke  "  reprevc  of  cowardice. 
That  thou,  so  dull  in  every  thing. 
Were  domme  for  drede,  without  speking. 
Thou  shalt  eke  thinke  thou  did，st  foly, 
*  That  thou  were  her  so  fast6  bie. 
And  durst  not  venture  the  to  say 
Some  thing  er  that  thou  came  away; 


exactly^  *  wondroufl.  '  fire, 

nigbest,  approactiest:  the  nearer  thou  apf^roachest..  ^  tootb,  thitk. 

make  thee  know.  纖 neanieM,  perhaps  from  the  French,  ^  c9ti. 

swdten  and  sweat.  •  thou  need  necessarily.  »  head,  person. 

iUffltarredy  bstiafed  by  fortune*  •  f  boldness.  •  reprove,  arraign., 
fast  by  her. 

you  lu  4  H 
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For  thou  Imddest  no  mori  "  wonne 
To  speke  of  her,  whan  thou 寶 begonne : 
But  yet,  if  she  would  for  thy  sake 
*  In  arm6s  godcly  the  have  take. 
It  should  have  be  more  worthe  to  the 
Than  of  tresour  a  gretc  plenty. 

Thus  shalt  thou  ^  mornc  and  eke  complame 
And  get  *  enches'on  to  gon  againe 
Unto  thy  walke,  or  to  thy  place. 
Where  thou  behelde  her  '  fleshly  face  ； 
And,  b  n'ere  for  false  suspect  ion, 
Thou  woldest  find  occasion 
For  to  gone  in  unto  her  house  ； 
Thou  e  arn^  than  so  desirous 
A  sight  of  her  but  for  to  have  : 
If  thou  thine  *  honour  tnightest  save. 
Or  any  erande  mightest  make 
Thider,  for  thy  lov6s  sake, 
Ful  faine  thou  woldest  ；  but  for  drede 
Thou  goest  not,  lest  that  men  take  hedt. 
Wherfore  I  •  rede,  in  thy  going, 
And  '  als  in  thine  again  comming. 
Thou  be  wel  ware  that  men  ，  ne  wit  ； 
Fein^  ^  the  other  cause  than  it 
To  go  that  waie,  or  fast6  bie  ； 
To  5  helen  wel  is  no  folie. 


*  opportunity.        ，  art  gone.         *  Have  taken  thee  kindly  in  her  arms. 
， mourn*  '  occasion*  •  real.  *  were  it  not* 

*  art  then* 

*  The  honour  of  a  knight  lay  in  hu  exact  consideiation  for  the  acropleA  and 
reputation  of  the  fair. 

*  advise.         '  aliK>.         •  oUenre  uoU         & thocu       '  conceal. 
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And,  if  so  be,  it  happ6  the. 
That  thou  thy  love  there  mai^st  se, 
In  siker  wise  thou  her  ^  sale  we  j 
Wherwith  thy  coloure  woU  i  transmewe^ 
And  eke  thy  bloiid  shal  al  to  quake. 
Thy  liewe  eke^haungen  for  her  sake  ； 
But  word  and  wit,  with  chere  ful  pale, 
Shul  wanten  for  to  tell  thy  tale  ； 
And,  if  thou  maist  so  "  ferforth  winne, 
That  thou  to  "  reson  durst  bcginne. 
And  woldest  saine  thre  thinges  or  *  mo. 
Thou  shalt  ful  scarsly  saine  p  the  two  ； 
Though  thou  bethinke  p  the  ner  so  wele. 
Thou  shalt  *  foiyeten  yet  somdele, 
' But  if  thou  dele  with  trechery  ； 
For  false  lovers  *  mowe  all  fully 
Sain  what  *  hem  lust  withouten  dred, 
They  be  so  double'  in  "  her  falshed  ； 
For  thei  in  herte  can  thinke  o  thing. 
And  saine  an  other,  in  ，  her  speking. 

And,  whan  thy  speche  is  ended  all 
Right  thus  to  P  the  it  shal  befall  ； 
If  any  worde  than  come  to  minde, 
That  thou  to  say  hast  left  behinde. 
Than  thou  shalt  brenne  in  grete  mart  ire  ； 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  any  fire  : 
This  is  the  strife,  and  eke  th，  affraie, 
And  the  battil  that  lasteth 賈 aie  ； 
This  bargaine  end  may  never  take, 
But  if  that  she  thy  pece  wil  make. 


k  talute.      1  transmute^  change.      "  far.      •  dUcourse  (with  thy  mUtreag). 

•  more*         p  thee*         ^  forget,  '  Unleia.         "  can. 
t  they  wish.                        鼇 their.  ，  for  ever. 
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And,  whan  the  night  is  come  anoii, 
A  thousand  angros  shal  come  on  ； 
To  bed  as  fa3t  thou  *  wolt  the  dight. 
Where  thou  shalt  have  but  smal  delight  ； 
For,  whan  thou  wenest  for  to  slepe. 
So  ful  of  pain6  shalt  thou  orepe, 
Sterte  in  thy  bed  about  ful  wide. 
And  turne  ful  ofte  on  every  side. 
Now  downward  'grofFe,  and  now  upright^. 
And  walow'in  wo  the  long^  night  ； 
Thine  arm6s  shalt  thou  sprede  *  a  brede. 
As  man  in  waiT6  •  forwerede : 
Than  shal  ^  the  come  a  remembraunce 
Of  her  s|;iap6^  and  her  semblaunce, 
Wheito  none  other  may  be  *^pere.、 

And."*  wete  thou  wel,  withouten  *'werc^ 
That  the  shal  f  se  somtime  that  night;^ 
That  thou  hast  h^r  that  is  so  bright, . 
Naked  bitwene  thine  armes  there, 
Al  sothfastnesse  as  though  it  were  : 
Thou  shalt  make  *(astels  than  in  l^ainc^ 
And  dreme*  of  joy,  al  but  in  vaine, 
And  Hhe  deliten  of  right.nought^ 
While  thou  so  slombrest  in  that  thought. 
That  is  so  swete  and  delitable  ； 
The  whiche  in  sothe  n'is  but  a  fable, 
For  it  ne  shall  no  whil6  last. 

Than  shalt  thou  sighe  ai^  wep^  fast, 


wilt  prepare  tbee.         ^  flat.  '  abroad,  wide.         •  much  wearied. 

come  lo  thee.  *  peer.  *  know.  •  '  dpubt.  f  «ee,  imagifie,  dreraip* 
Chateaux  en  Espa^ne^  we  say  at  present,  Castles  in  tke  air.  >  thee. 


And  say,  "  Derc  God  ！  what  thing  is  this  ？ 

My  dreme  is  turned  al  amis. 

Which  waa  ful  swete  and  apparent  ； 

But,  now  I  wake,  it  is  al '  shent, 

Now  k  jxde  this  mery  thought  away  ； 

Twenty  times. upon  a  day 

I  would  thia  thought  would  come  againe^ 

For  it  1  alegeth  wel  my  paine. 

It  mal^^th  me  £ul  of  joyful  thought. 

It  ™  sleeth  me  that  it  lasteth  nought : 

Ah,  Lorde  ！  why  n'lV  ye  me  socoure  ？ 

The  joye  I  trowe  that  I  "  langoure. 

The  deth  I  would^  me  should  •  slO; 

While  I  lie  in  her  arm^  two  ； 

Mine  liarmeis  hard,  withouten  '  wene>. 

My  grete  unese  ful  ofte,  I  mene. 

But  wou1d£  Love  do  so  I  might 

Have  fully  joye  of  her  so  bright. 

My  paine  were  quitte  me  rich61y  ！ 

" Alas,  3  to  gret  a  thing  aske  I  ； 
It  is  but  foly，,  and  wrong  '  wening, 
To  aske.so  outrageous  a  thing  1 
And  who  so  asketh  folily, 
He  'mote  be  warned  hastily  j 
And  I  ne  wote  what  I  may  say,. 
I  am  so  ferre  out  of  the  way  ； 
For  I  would  have  ful  grete  liking 
And  ful  grete  joy  of '  lass£  thing. 


I  ruined. 

■  languish  for. 


o 


18  gonCi 
slay. 


P  doubt. 
*  less. 


q  too. 
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For,  would  she  of  her  gentilnessc, 
Withouten  more,  me  '  on6s  kesse. 
It  were  to  me  a  grete  guerdon, 
Relese  of  all  my  passion. 
But  it  is  harde  to  come  therto  ； 
Al  is  but  foly  that  I  do  ； 
3o  highe  I  have  min6  hert^  sette. 
Where  that  I  may  no  comfort  gette* 
I  w  n'ote  wher  I  say  well  or  nought. 
But  this  I  wote  well  in  my  thought. 
That  it  were  '  bette  of  her  alone 
For  to  atinten  my  wo  and  monc> 
A  loke  on  her  I  cast  godely. 
Than  for  to  have  al  utterly 
Of  9n  other  al  whole  the  play. 

" Ah,  Lord  ！  ^  where  shal  I  bide  the  day, 
That  er  she  shal  my  lady  be  ？ 
He  is  ful  cur，d,  that  may  her  se* 
Ah,  God  ！  whan  shal  the  dauning  springe  ？ 
To  *  liggen  thus  is'  an  *  angry  thing  ； 
I  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  lie. 
Whan  that  my  love  is  not  me  bie, 
A  man  to  *  lien  hath  grete  ^  disese. 
Which  maie  not  slepe,  ne  rest  in  ese : 
I  would  it  *  daw，d,  and  were  now  day. 
And  that  the  night  were  went  away  ； 
For,  were  it  daye,  I  would  up  rise. 
Ah,  slow6  sunne  ！  *  she  we.  thine  en  prise  ； 


驄 once  kiss.  冒 wot  not  whether. 

*  better :  the  Knse  b.  The  sight  alone  of  ber  would  do  more  to  relieve  my 
sorrow,  than. 

7  Perhaps,  how  should  I  sustain  the  happiness  ？  *  lie.         ■  weatuome. 

*  uneasiness.  •  dawned,  *  begin  ihj  career. 
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Spcde  the  to  sprede  thy  bemi^s  bright. 
And  chace  the  derknesse  of  the  night. 
To  put  away  the  *  stoundes  strong, 
Wbiche  in  me  lasten  al  4o  long  ！" 

The  night  shalt  thou  continue  so, 
Withouten  rest,  in  paine  and  wo. 
If '  er  thou  knew  of  love  distresses 
Thou  shalt  now  lerne  in  that  sikenesse  ； ' 
And,  thus  enduring,  shalt  thou  lie  ； 
And  rise  on  morrow  up  erly 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  ^harncis  the, 
Er  ever  dawning  tboa  maist  se : 
Al  privily  than  shalt  thou  gone. 
What  wether'  it  be,  thy  selfe  alone. 
For  reine,  or  haile,  for  snow,  for  slete, 
Thider  she  dwell'th,  that  is  so  swete. 
The  wbiche  may  fall  aslep^  be. 
And  think'th  but  little  upon  the. 
Than  shalt  thou  go,  *  ful  foule  aferdc^ 
Loke  if  the  gat^  be  ^  unsperde^ 
And  waite  without  in  wo  and  paine, 
Ful  ill  a  colde  in  winde  and  raine, — 
Than  shalt  thou  go  the  dore  before, 
If  thott  maist  finden  any  shore, 
Or  hole,  or  ^  reft,  what  ere  it  were,  — 
Than  shalt  tbou    stoupe,  and  lay  to  "  ere, 
If  thei  within  aslep^  be, 
I  ment  al  save  thy  lady  。  fre  ；. 


•  sorrows.  '  too.  "  forte  ner. 

h  put  on  thy  garments,         *  with  great  fear  and  caution.         *  wnbtritd. 

I  rift.  ■  stoop.  n  ear.  。  free. 
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Whom  waking  if  thou  maist  aspib, ' 
Go?  put  thy  selfe  in  jupatdie. 
To  ask6  grace,  and  p  the  bimene. 
That  she  may   wete,  withouten  wejic, 
That  thou  all  night  no  rest  hast  had， 
So  sore  for  her  thou  were  '  bestad. 


Women  wel  ought  pit 豸 to  take 
Qf  •  hem  that  sorowen  for  *  her  sake  ； 
And  loke,  for  love  of  that  "  relike. 
That  thou  ne  thinke  none  other  like- 
For,  whan  thou  hast  so  gret  ^  anney. 
Shall  kisse  the  er  thou  go  awey. 
And  hold  that  in  ful  grete  *  deint^ : 
And  for  that  no  man  shall  the  se 
Before  the  house,  ne  in  the  way, 
Loke  thou  be  gon  againe  ^  er  day. 
Such6  comming,  and  suche  going, 
Suche  hevinesse,  and  such  walkings 
Mal^eth  lovers,  withouten  wene. 
Under  *  her  clothes,  pale  and  lene : 
Love  ne  '  Icv'th  coloure  ne  clerenease  ； 
Who  loveth  trewe  hath  no  fatnesse; 
Thou  shalt  wel  by  thy  self6  sc, 
•  That  thou  must  nedes  assaied  be : 
For-men  that  shape  hem  other  way. 
Falsely  '  her  ladies  to  betray. 
No  wonder  is  though  thei  be  fatte  ； 
With  fals6  othes  *  her  loves  thei  gatte  ； 


^  demean  thyself*  *  learn,  without  doubt*  '  distressed. 

•  them*  I  their.  "  relic,  <u  we  now  say  jewel* 

" annoyance*  *  daiafcy,  estimation.  '  ece>  before* 

*  leaVM.  •  forte  Sith* 
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Ibr  ofte  I  se  suche  ^  losingeours 
Fatter  than  abbots  or  priours. 

Yet  with  o  thing  I  woll  the  charge, 
That  is  to  say,  that  thou  be 《 large 
Unto  the  tnaide  that  her  doth  serve. 
So  best  her  thanke  thou  shake  deserve  ； 
Yeve  her  gift^,  and  get  her  grace 
For  so  thou  mai^st  thanke  purchace  ； 
That  she  ^  the  worthy  holde  and  fre, 
Thy  lady,  and  al  that  may  the  se : 
Also  Iier  servauntes  worship  aie. 
And  plese  as  miich^  as  thou  may  ； 
Crete  gode  through  them  may  come  to  the: 
Bicause  with  her  thei  ben  priv^  ； 
They  shall  her  tel  how  thei  •  the  fande  • 
Curteis  arid  wise,  and  wel  fdoande. 
And  she  shal  preisc  *  the  wel  the  more. 

Loke  out  of  londe  thou  be  not  '  fore  ； 
And,  if  suche  cause  thou  have,  that  the 
Behov，th  to  gone  out  of  countr6, 
Leve  \vholevthine  hcrt6  in  hostage. 
Till  thou  againe  make  thy  passage  ； 
Thinke  long  to  se  the  swet6  thing. 
That  hath  thine  hert  in  her  kepingv 

Now  have  I  tolde  the,  in  what  wiae 
A  lover  shal  do  me  service  ； 
Do  it  than,  if  that  tbou  wolt  have 
The  mede,  that  thou  dost  after  crave. 


b  hypocrites.  *  bountiful*  *  thee, 

•  found  thee.  *  doings  •  part,  of  fm,  to  go. 
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Whan  Love  al  this  had  ^  boden  me, 
I  said  him.  Sir,  how  may  it  be, 
That  lovers  may,  in  such  manere, 
Endure  the  paiue  ye  have  said  here  ？ 
I  mervailen  me  wonder  faste, 
How  any  man  may  live  or  laste 
In  such6  paine,  and  suche  brenning, 
In  sorue',  and  thought,  and  suche  sighing, 
Aie  unrelesed  wo  to  make, 
Wher  so  it  be  thei  slepe  or  wake 
In  suche  anoy  continuelly  j 
As  helpe  me  God,  this  mervaile  I, 
How  man,  but  he  were  made  of  stele. 
Might  live  a  monthe  such  paines  to  fele  ！ 

The  God  of  Love  than  said  to  me, 
Frende,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  the. 
May  none  have  gode,  *  but  he  it  bie  ； 
A  man  loveth  more  tenderlie 
The  thing,  that  he  hath  bought  most  dere  : 
For  wcte  thou  well,  withouten  were, 
In  thanke  that  thing  is  taken  more. 
For  which  a  man  hath  suffred  sore. 
Certes,  no  wo  ne  may  attaine 
Unto  the  sore  of  lov6s  paine  ； 
None  evil  therto  may  amounte  ； 
No  mor6  than  a  man  may  countc 
The  droppes  that  of  the  water  be  : 
For  dry  as  wel  the  gret6  se 
Thou  inightest^  as  the  harm^s  tell 
Of  them,  that  still  with  Lov6  dwell 


bodden,  bidden.  *  unless  he  buy  it. 
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In  service  ;  for  ^  her  peine  hem  '  sleeth. 
And  that  eche  man  would  fle  the  deeth. 

And  trowe,  thei  should  never  escape, , 
" Ne  were,  that  Hope'  °  couth  them  make 
Glad  ；  as  a  man  in  prison  。  sote, 
And  may  not  getten  for  to  etc 
But  barlie  bred  and  water  pure. 
And  lieth  in  vermin  and  ordure  ； 
With  all6  this  yet  can  he  live, 
Gode  Hope  suche  comfort  hath  him  yeve, 
Whiche  p  maketh  wene  that  he  shal  be 
Reles'd,  and  come  to  liberty  ； 
In  Fortune  is  full  his  trust. 
Though  that  he  lie  in  strawe  or  dust. 
In  Hope  is  al  his  sustaining. 

So  fare  lovers  in  、  her  wening, 
Which  Love  hath  f  shitte  in  his  prisoun  ； 
Gode  Hope  is  ^  her  salvacioun  ； 
Gode  Hope  ('  how  sore  that  thei  smerte) 
Yeveth  hem  both  the  will  and  herte 
To  ofFre'  ^  her  bodie  to  martire  ； 
For  Hope  so  sore  doth  hem  *  desire 
To  sufFre'  eche  harme  that  men  devise 
For  joye  that  afterwarde  shall  rise. 
Hope  u  in  desire  catche  victory  ； 
In  Hope,  of  Love  is  the  glory, 


*  their,  '  slays.                        "  Were  it  not. 

■  is  able  to.  。  set'  placed.                 '  makes  him  think, 

a  their  conceptions*  '  shut.             '  however  sore  thej  smart, 

t  in  the  sense  of  prompt*  •  with  Desire  brings, 

4  I  2 


For  Hope  is  all  that  Love  maie  yeve  ； 

*  N'ere  Hope,  thei  should  no  lenger  live. 
Blessed  be  Hope,  which  with  Desire 
Avaunc'th  lovers  in  this  manire  ！ 
Gode  Hope  is  curteise  for  to  plese. 

To  kepe  lovers  from  all  disese  ； 
Hope  '  kep'th  his  londe,  and  woU  abide 
For  any  peril'  that  maie  betrde  ； 
For  Hope  to  lovers,  as  most  chefe, 

*  Doth  hem  enduren  all  mischefe; 
Hope  is  "her  helpe,  whan  &  mister  is* 
And  I  shal  yeve  •  the  eke  iwis 
Thre  other  thinges,  that  grete  solace 
Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  *  lace. 

The  first6  gode,  that  may  be  founde 
To  hem  that  in  my  lace  be  bounde. 
Is  swete'-thought,  for  to  recorde 
Thing6  wherwith  thou  canst  accorde 
Best  in  thine  hert^,  •wher  she  be 
Thinking  in  absence  gode  to  the. 
Whan  any  lover  doth  complaine. 
And  liveth  in  di&tresse  and  paine^ 
Than  Swet^-thought  shal  come  as  ^  blive, 
Awaie  his  angre  for  to  drive  ； 
It  mak'th  lovers  have  remembraunce 
Of  comfort,  and  of  highe  plesaunce^ 
That  Hope  bath  '  hight  hem  for  to  winne  ； 
For  Thought  anon  than  shal  beginne. 


—圍  ― '—―  "^"^w 

' Were  there  not.  ^  keeps  his* ground.         ，  causeth.         親 theic^ 

*  need*  *  thee,                  -  net.             « wfaetfaet. 

f  quickly.  惠 promised. 
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As  ferre,  God  wot,  as  he  '^can  finde. 
To  make  a  rairrour  of  his  minde 
For  to  beholde  he  wol  not  *  let : 
Her  person  he  shal  fore  him  set. 
Her  laughing  eyen,  ^  persauot  and  clere, 
Her  shape,  her  forme,  her  godely  chere. 
Her  mouth,  that  is  so  gracious. 
So  swete,  and  eke  so  saverous. 
Of  al  her  i  feters  shal  take  hede. 
His  eyen  with  al  her  limm^s  fede. 
Thus  Swet6-thinking  shall  aswage 
The  paine  of  lovers,  and  "  her  rage  ； 
Thy  joye  shall  double,  without  gesse. 
Whan  thou  think'st  on  her  seemlinesse. 
Or  of  her  laughing,  or  her  chere, 
That  to  the  made  thy  lady  dere. 
This  comforte  wol  I  that  thou  take  ； 
And  if  the  nexte  thou  wolte  forsake, 
Which  is  not  less^  saverous. 
Thou  should'st  not  ben  to  daungerous. 

The  second  shal  be  swete -spec he, 
That  hath  to  many  one  be  "  leche. 
To  bring  hem  out  of  wo  and  。  were, 
And  helpe  many  a  bachelere, 
And  many  a  lady  sent  socour. 
That  hav6  loved  paramoure. 
Thorough  speking,  whan  thei  might  here 
Of  "  her  lovers  to  hem  so  dere  : 


*  is  able.  *  delay.  *  piercing.  *  features. 

纖 thein  °  physician.  weariness. 


To  me  it  voideth  al  p  her  smerte. 

The  whiche  is  closed  in  p  her  herte  ； 

In  herte  it  mak'th  hem  glad  and  light, 

Speche,  whan  thei  ^  nlowe  not  haven  sight 

And  th  erf  ore  nowe  it  com'th  to  minde, 

In  old6  f  daw 6s  as  I  finde, 

That  clerk^s  written  that  her  knewe  ； 

There  was  a  lady,  freshe  of  hewe, 

Whiche  of  her  love  maden  a  song. 

On  him  for  to  remembre,  among. 

In  which  she  said,  "  Whan  that  I  "here 

Speken  of  him  that  is  so  dere 

To  me,  it  voideth  all6  smerte, 

I  wis,  he  sitt，th  so  nere  my  herte  ； 

To  speke  of  him  at  eve  or  morowe. 

It  cureth  me  of  al  my  sorowe  ； 

To  me  is  none  so  high  plesaunce. 

As  of  his  person  dalliaunce." 

She  wist  ful  wel,  that  Swete-speking 

Comforteth  in  ful  much^  thing  ； 

Her  love  she  had  full  well  assaide  ； 

Of  him  she  was  full  well  *  apaide  ； 

To  speke  of  him  her  joye  was  set. 

Therefore  I  "  rede  the  that  thou  get 
A  felowe,  that  can  wel  concele, 
And  kepe  thy  counsaile,  and  wel  *  hele  ； 
To  whom  go  shewe  wholly  thine  herte. 
Both  y  wele  and  wo,  and  joye  and  smerte  ； 
To  get  comforte  to  him  thou  go  ； 
And  prevely,  betwene  you  two, 


may^  '  days.  *  ■  hear, 

advise. ,  *  hide.  ，  weal. 


P  their. 
•  pleased. 
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Ye  shal  speke  of  that  godely  thing, 
That  hath  thine  hert  in  her  keping, 
Of  her  beaut 色, and  her  semblaunce. 
And  of  her  godely  countenaunce  ； 
Of  al  thy  state  thou  shalt  him  saie. 
And  aske  him  counsaile^  how  thou  maie 
Do  any  thing  that  maie  her  plese  : 
For  it  to  the  shal  do  gret  ese, 
That  he  may  wete  thou  trust  htm  so 
Both  of  thy  wele  and  of  thy  wo. 
And,  if  his  herte  to  love  be  sette. 
His  com  pan  ie  is  *  moche  the  bette  ； 
For  reson  woll  he  show  to  the 
Al  utterly  his  *  privit^, 
And  what  she  is  he  loveth  so 
To  the  plainly  he  shal  ^  undo, 
Withouten  drede  of  any  shame 
Both  tel  her  c  renome  and  her  name  : 
Than  shall  he  ^  fort  her  ferre  and  nere. 
And  namely  to  thy  lady  dere, 
In  siker  wise,  ye  every  other 
Shal  helpen  as  his  own 豸 brother. 
In  trouthe  withouten  doublenesse. 
And  kepen  close  in  sikernesse. 
For  it  is  noble  thing,  *  in  fay, 
To  have  a  man  thou  f  clarst6  say 
Thy  privy  couHsaile  ^  every  dele  ； 
For  that  woll  comforte  the  right  wele. 
And  thou  shalt  holde  the  wel  apaied. 
Whan  suche  a  frende  thou  hast  assaied. 


*  much  the  better.         ■  secret.  unfold.         *  repute. 

*  assist  thee,  •  in  faith.  f  durst  tell*  ■  entire. 


The  thirds  gode  of  grete  comfort. 
That  yev'th  to  lovers  most  disport, 
Cometh  of  sight  and  beholding. 
That  h  cleped  is  swete'-loking  ； 
The  which6  may  none  €s6  d6. 
Whan  thou  art  ferre  thy  lady  fro: 
Wherfbre  thou  *  prese  alway  to  be 
In  plac6  where  thou  maist  her  se; 
For  it  is  thing  most  amerous. 
Most  delitable，,  and  saverous. 
For  to  aswage  a  mannas  sorow> 
To  sene  his  lady  by  the  morow: 
For  it  is  a  ful  noble  thing. 
Whan  that  thine  ey^n  have  meting, 
With  that  relik6  precious, 
Whereof  thei  be  so  desirous  ； 
But  al  daie  after  sothe  it  is 
Thei  have  no  drede  to  fare  amis, 
Thei  dreden  neither  winde  ne  raine^ 
Ne  yet  non  other  maner  paine. 

For,  whan  thine  eyen  were  thus  in  blisse. 
Yet  of  k  her  curtesie,  iwisse, 
Alone  thei  can  not  have  ^  her  joyc  ； 
Butt  o  the  hert6  thei  convoye 
Part  of  k  her  blisse,  to  him  *  thou  sende. 
Of  al  this  harme  to  make  amende. 
The  eye  is  a  gode  messangere. 
Which  can  to  th，  hert  in  suche  maiiere 
Tiding 豸 s  sende  that  he  hath  sene. 
To  void  him  of  his  paints  dene  ； 


called.  •  be  eager.  '  their.  *  forte  th^. 


Whcrof  the  hert  rejoyseth  so. 

That  a  grete  partie  of  his  wo 

Is  void,  and  put  away  to  flight. 

Right  as  the  derknesse  of  the  night 

Is  chas'd  with  clerenesse  of  the  mone  ； 

Right  so  is  al  his  wo  ful  sone 

Devoided  clene,  whan  that  the  sight 

Beholden  may  that  fresh6  wight, 

Whiche  that  the  hert  desireth  so, 

That  al  his  derknesse  is  ago : 

For  than  the  herte  is  all  at  ese, 

Whan  "  thei  sene  that  that  maie  hem  plese. 

Now  have  I  declar'd  the  al  out 
Of  that  thou  were  in  drede  and  doute  ； 
For  I  have  tolde  the  faithfully 
What  the  may  curen  utterly. 
And  al  lovers  that  woUen  be 
Faithful  and  of  stability. 
GoDE-HOPE  alway  kepe  by  thy  side. 
And  swETE -THOUGHT  make  eke  abide, 

Sw£T£'-JLOKING^  and  6WETE-SPECHE  ； 

Of  al  thine  harm es  thei  shal  be  "  leche  ； 
Of  。  bale'  thou  shalt  have  grete  plesaunce : 
Yf  thou  canst  bide  in  sufferaunce^ 
And  serven  wele  without  p  feintise. 
Thou  shall  be  a  quite  of  thine  emprise 
With  more  guerdoun,  if  that  thou  live  ； 
But '  al  this  time  this  I  the  yeve. 


" the  eyes.  ■  physidan.  •  mischief,  sorrow. 

»  fdgmng,  bypocrbjr,  disaiinulation.  •»  quit  of  thj  undertaking 

，- foTtt  at.  • 
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No.  Ill,  p.  61. 

[The  following  official  papers  are  printed  nearly  according 
to  the  model  exhibited  in  Rymer's  Foedera.  To  persons 
unaccustomed  to  the  inspection  of  our  ancient  records,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  though  here  given  in  words 
at  length  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  generally 
intelligible,  they  are  interspersed  in  the  originals  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  contractions  and  abbreviations.  The  marks  of 
contraction  have  frequently  a  definite  meaning  ；  but,  in  other 
cases,  particularly  in  the  terminations  of  words,  the  letters 
omitted  can  only  be  supplied  in  the  manner  which  the  con- 
struction and  context  may  appear  to  require,  and  every 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  supply  them  as  his  judgment  or  skill 
in  conjecture  may  suggest. 

In  one  circumstance  the  scheme  of  printing  here  employed, 
differs  from  that  in  Rymer.  Our  old  records  and  Latin  com* 
positions  of  the  middle  ages  universally  omit  the  a  in  the 
diphthong  a  ；  that  is,  they  give  regine,  Anglie，  predictum^  8^c. 
in  the  room  of  regime,  Angike,  pradictum,  S^c.  It  did  not 
appear  that  this  singularity  could  create  much  obscurity  to 
any  one  moderately  skilled  in  the  original  language;  and  it 
therefore  seemed  most  eligible  in  this  point,  to  exhibit  the 
Latin  of  our  ancestors  to  the  eye  of  the  curious,  precisely  a& 
they  wrote  it.] 

PRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCER. 

1367.    Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutenu 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  special!,  &  pro  bono  ser- 
vicio  quad  dilectus  vale tt us  noster,  Galfridus  Chaucer,  no- 
-  bis  impendit,  &  impendet  in  futuruin,  concessimus  ei  vi- 

ginti  marcas,  percipiendas  singulis  annis  ad  scaccarium  nos- 
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trum,  ad  terminos  Sancti  Michaelis  &  Pasche,  per  equales 
portiones,  ad  totam  vitam  ipsius  Galfridi,  vel  quousque  pro 
statu  suo  aliter  duxerimus  ordinandum. 
In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  Rege  apud  castrum  de  Quenesburgh,  vicesimo  die 
Junii. 

Per  breoe  dc  private  sigillo. 

Pat.  41  E.  3,  p.  1,  m.  13. 

No.  IV,  p.  92* 

tRO  DOMICELUS  PHILIPPE  NUFER  REGINE  ANGLIE. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  special!,  &  pro  bono  servicio 
quod  dilecta  nobis,  Alicia  de  Preston,  nuper  domicella  Phi- 
lippe, nuper  regine  Anglie,  consortis  nostre,  eidem  consorti 
nostre,  dum  vixit,  impendit,  concessimus  ei  decern  marcas, 
percipiendas  singulis  anuis  ad  scaccarium  nostrum,  ad  ter- 
minos Pasche  8c  Sancti  Michaelis,  ad  totam  vitam  ipsius  Ali- 
cie,  per  equales  portiones. 

In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium  vicesimo  die  Januarii. 

CONSIMILES  literas  habent  subscripte,  nuper  domicelle 
ipsius  regine,  de  summis  subscriptis,  ad  scaccarium  predic- 
tura,  ad  totam  vitam  suam  percipiendis,  sub  eadem  data  ； 
videlicet,  • 

Matillis  Fisher,  de  decern  marcis  per  annum. 

Johanna  Kaulez,  de  decern  marcis  per  annum. 

Elizabeth  Pershore,  de  decern  marcis  per  annum. 

Johanna  Cosin,  de  centum  soltdis  per  annum. 

Philippa  Pycard,  de  centum  solidis  per  annum. 

Agatha  Lyngeyn,  de  centum  solidis  per  annum. 

4  K  2 
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Matillis  Radescroft,  de  quinque  marcis  per  annum* 
Agnes  de  Saxilby,  de  quinque  marcis  per  annum. 

Pat  43,  £•  3,  p»  2»  m.  K 

No.  V,  104. 

PRO  PROTECCIONE. 

1370.    GALFRIDUS  Chaucer,   qui  in  obsequium  nostrum  ad 
partes  transmarinas  de  precepto  nostro  profecturus  est,  habet 
literas  regis  de  protectione,  cum  clausula,  Volumus,  &c. 
usque  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  proximo  futurum  duraturas. 
Presentibus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  vicesimo  die  JuniL  . 

Patt  44  E.  3,  p.  3,  m.  SO. 

No.  VI,  p.  144. 

PRO  NUNCnS  Al>  TRACTANDUM  CUM  DUCE  XANUE, 

隐 Rex  universis  &  singulis  ad  quosum  notitiam  prassentei 
litere  pervenerint,  salutem. 
Noveritis  quod  nos, 

De  fidelitate  &  circumspectione  proyida  dilectonim  &  fide>^ 
lium  nostrorum, 
Jacobi  Pronan, 

Johannis  de  Mari,  civis  Januensis^ 

Et  Galfridi  Chaucer,  scutiferi  nostri, 
plenam  ficluciam  reportantes, 

Ipsos,  Jacobum,  Johannem  &  Galfrid 腿, &  duos^  ipso- 
rum  (quorum  prefatum  Johannem  unum  esse  volumus),  nun- 
cios &  piocuratores  uostros  facimus  &  constituim.us  speciales  •• 


6Zl 


Dantes  9c  comiQittentes  eis  plenam,  tenore  presentium,  po- 
testatem  &  mandatum  speciale  tractandi  pro  nobis,  &  in  no，  • 
mine  nostro,  cum  nobili  yiro,  Dqniinico  de  Campo  Fregoro, 
duce  Januensi,  '&  ejus  concilio,  nec  non  civibus,  probis  ho- 
minibus,  &  communitate  civitatis  Janue， 

Super  CO  (videlicet),  quod  iidem  cives,  &  probi  homines, 
ac  mercatores  ejusdem  civitatis,  inhabitationem  suam,  in  ali- 
quo  loco,  seu  villa  aliqua,  super  costeram  maris  in  regno 
nostro  Anglie,  pro  applicatione  carricarum  &  navium  dicte 
civitatis  cum  bonis  &  mercandisis  eorumdem  cmum  &  mer- 
catoruni,  aptam  8c  competentem  habere  valeantv 

Nec  non  super  fraiichesiis>  Ubertatibus,  immunitatibus  & 
privilegiis,  eisdem  civibus  &  mercatoribus  ad  dictum  locum 
&  alibi  in  dictum  regnum  nostrum  causa  mercandisandi  ac - 
cessuris  vel  moraturis,  per  nos  concedendis, 

Et  ad  nos,  de  omnibus  &  i^in^lis  que  sic  inter  nm  &  ipsos, 
ducem  &  concilium  suum,  ac  cives,  mercatores  &  commun" 
tatem,  tractate  fuerint^.  distincte  &  aperte  certificandum. 
、 In  ctijus,  &c»» 

Datum  apud  Westmonasterium,  duodecimo  die  Novem- 
bris,  anno  regnf  nostri  Francie  tricesimo  tertio,  regni  verc 
nos tri  Anglie  quadragesimo  sexto. 

Franc-  46  E^^  3,  m.  8. 
No.  VII,  p.  162. 

PRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCER.. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quo8,  &g»  salutem*. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  special!,  concessimus  dilecto  1374, 
armigero  nostro,  Galfrido  Chaucer,  unum  pycher  vini,  per- 
cipiendum  quolibet  die  in  portu  civitatis  nostre  Londonie, 
per  manus  piacerne  nostri  vel  heredum  nostiorum  pro  tern- 
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pore  existentis,  vel  ejusdem  pinceme  locum  tenentis,  ad  to- 
•  tarn  vitam  ipsius  Galfridi. 
In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Wyndesore,  vicesimo  tertio  die  Aprilis. 

Per  breoe  de  privato  sigillo. 

Pat.  48,  £.  3,  p.  1,  m.  2a, 

No.  VIII,  p.  173. 

OFFICIO  CONTRAROTULATORIS  CONCESSO, 

1374.     Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod  concessimus  dilecto  nobis,  Galfrido  Chaucer, 
officium  contrarotulatoris  custume  &  subsidii  lanaruin,  co- 
riorum,  &  pellium  lanatamm,  in  portu  Londonie,  haben- 
dum quamdiu  nobis  placuerit, 

Percipiendo  in  officio  illo  tantuoi,  quantum  alii  contraro- 
tulatores  custume  8c  subsidii  hujusmodi  in  porta  predicto 
hactenus  percipere  consueverunt. 

Ita  quod  idem  Galfridus  rotulos  suos,  dictum  officium  tan- 
gentes,  manu  sua  propria  scribat,  &  continue  moretur  ibidem, 
&  omnia  quas  ad  officium  illud  pertinent,  in  propria  persona 
sua,  &  non  per  substitutum  suum,  faciat  &  exequatur, 

£t  quod  altera  pars  sigilli,  quod  dicitur  cok§t,  in  custodia 
ipsius  Galfrkli  remaneat,  quamdiu  officium  habuerit  supra- 
dictum. 

In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  meipso  apud  Westmonasterium,  octavo  die  Junii. 

Per  brcoe  de  prwato  sigillo. 

Pat-  48  E.  S,  p.  1，  m.  7. 


APPENDIX; 
No.  IX,  p.  880. 

PRO  GALFRmO  CHAUCER. 

Rex  omnibus,  &c.  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  speciali,  commisimus  dilecto 
scutifero  nostro,  Galfrido  Chaucer,  custodiam  omnium  ter- 
rarum  &  tenementomm,  cum  pertinenciis,  que  fuerunt  Ed- 
mund i  Stapelgate  defuncti,  qui  de  nobis  tenuit  in  capite,  & 
que,  per  mortem  ejusdem  Edmundi,  &  ratione  minoris  setatis 
hasredis  ejusdem  Edmundi,  in  manu  nostra  existunt,  haben- 
dam,  cum  omnibus  ad  custodiam  illam  spectantibus^  usque 
ad  legitimam  etatem  heredis  predict" 

Una  cum  maritagio  ejusdem  heredis  sine  disparagatione. 

Absque  aliquo  nobis  inde  reddendo,  seu  solvendo,  pro 
custodia  &  maritagio  predictis, 

Ita  quod  idem  Galfridus  vastum  &  (lesti  uctionem  in  eisdem 
terris  &  tenementis  non  faciat  ；  set  servitia  rearia,  &  omnia 
alia  honora,  eisdem  terris  &  tenementis  incumbentia,  faciat 
&  9ustentety  quamdiu  custodiam  habuerit  supradictam. 

In  cujus,  &c% 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  octavo  die  Novembris.. 

Per  breve  de  private  sigillo. 

、  Pat.  49  E.  3,.  p.  2,  m.  8. 

No.  X,  p.  249. 

i 

FRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCEIU 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem.. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  speciali,  concessiinus  dilecto 
aimigero  nostro,  Galiiido  Chaucer,  sexaginta  &  undecim 
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libras,  quatuor  solidos,  &  sex  denarios,  de  pretio  septem 
saccorum  &  dimidii,  trium  petrarum,  &  sex  librarum  lanse, 
nobis  forisfacturorum,  pro  eo  quod  Johannes  Kent  de  Lon- 
douia  lanas  illas  usque  Durdraught,  absque  custuma  seu  sub- 
sidio  nobis  inde  solutis,  seu  licentia  inde  a  nobis  habita, 
duxit,  &  quam  quidem  summam  versus  ipsum  Johannem  ex 
causa  predicta  recuperavimus,  ut  dicitur,  habeadas  de  dono 
nostro. 

In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasteri um,  duodecimo  die  JuliL 

Per  ipsum  regem,  nunciante 
Rogero  de  Bellocampo,  ca- 
merario  regis. 
Pat.  50  £.  3,  p.  1,  m.  5. 

No.  XI,  p.  856. 

PHO  PROTECTIOKB. 

1377.  GaLFRIDUS  Chaucer,  armiger  regis,  qui  in  obsequium 
regis,  in  quibusdam  secretis  negociis  regis,  ad  partes  traos- 
marmas  de  precepto  regis  profecturus  est,  habet  literas  regis 
de  protectione,  cum  clausula,  Volumus,  &c.  usque  ad  festum 
Sancti  Michaelis  proxime  Aiturum  duraturas. 
Presentibus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasteri um ,  duodecimo  die  Fe- 
bruarii. 

Franc.  51  £•  3,  m.  7. 
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No.  XII，  p.  258. 

PRO  PROTECTIONE. 

GaLFRIDUS  Chaucer,  qui  in  obsequium  nostrum  ad  partes  1377 
transmarinas  de  precepto  nostro  profecturus  est,  habet  literas 
regis  de  protectione,  cum  clausula,  volumus,  &c.  usque  ad 
festum  Sancti  Petri  de  Vinculis  proxime  futurum  duraturas. 
Presentibus,  &c» 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  vicesimo  octavo  die 
Aprilis. 

Franc.  51  £•  3,  m.  5. 
No.  XIII,  p.  220. 

PROCESSUS  FACTUS  AD  CORONACIONEM  DOMINI  REGIS  ANGLIE 
RICARDI  SECUNDI  POST  CONQUESTUM,  ANNO  REGNI  SUI 
PRIMO. 

DeCEDENTE,  de  nutu  sumini  preceptoris,  felicissimo,  1370. 
aerenissimo  &  potent!  rege  Anglie  &  Fraocie  domino  Ed- 
wardo  Tertio  post  Con ques turn,  vic^imo  primo  die  mensis 
•  Jimii,  anno  domini  millesimo  trecentesimo  Beptuagesimo  sep- 
timo,  &  anno  regni  sui  quinquagesimo  primo,  successit  ei  rex 
, Ricardus  Secundus,  fiiius  Edvardi,  auper  prin.cipis  Walliae, 
primogeniti  dicti  regis  Edvardi;  &，  cum  tractaretur  &  pro- 
visum  fiiisset  de  solempniis  coronationis  ipsius  regis  Ricardi, 
die  Jovis,  in  craatino  translation^  Beati  Swithini  tunc  prox- 
ime sequentis  celebrande,  - 

Johannes,  rex  Castelle  &  Legionis,  dux  Lancastrie,  coram 
dicto  domino  rege  &  consilio  &uo  coniparens,  clamavit,  ut 
comes  Leycettrie^  officium  seaescalie  Anglie,  et  ut  (lux 
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Lancaistrie,  ad  gerendum  principalem  gladium  domini  regis, 
vocatum  Custana,  die  coronationiB  ejusdem  regis,  8c  ut  comes 
Lincolnie,  ad  scindendum  &  ad  secandum  coram  ipso  do- 
mino rege  sedente  ad  mensain  dicto  die  coronationis,  &c, 
&c,  See. 

ET  MEMORANDUM,  quod  prefatus  dux,  die  Jovis 
proximo  ante  coronacionem  predictam,  sedebat,  de  pre^ 
ceptb  regis,  tanquam  senescallus  Anglie,  in  alba  aula  regii 
palatii  Westmonasterii,  prope  capellam  regalem,  8c  inquirebat 
diligenter  que  &  qualia  officia,  seu  feoda,  dicto  die  per  quo" 
cunque  facienda  vel  optinenda  fuerant : 

Et,  cum,  hoc  eodem  die  Jovis,  publice  proclamari  fecit, 
qiiod  tarn  magnates  quam  alii,  qui  alia  officia  ad  corona* 
tionem  predictam  facere,  seu  feoda  aliqua  optinere,  clanare 
vellent,  billas  &  petitiones  suas^  clamea  sua  continentes^ 
coram  ipso  senescallo,  vel  ejus  in  hac  parte  locam  tenenti- 
bus  preferri  facerent  indilate : 

Super  quo  diversa  officia  &  feoda^  tain  per  petitiones  quam 
oretenus,  coram  ipso  senescallo  exacta  &  vendicataextitenuti 
in  forma  que  subsequitur* 

[Inter  alia:]. 

ITEM  predictus  comes  Anmdellie  porrexit  in  cumin 
quandam  aliam  petitianein  in  hec  verba : 

ALE  ROI  de  Castiile  8c  de  Lyons,  due  de  Lascastre,  & 
setieschall  d'Engleterre,  supplie  Richard  comte  >de  .Arundelte 
ft  de  Surraie,  de  lui  recevre  afiaire  son  office  de  chief  bittiler^ 
quel  lui  appartiefit  de  droit  pur  le  comte  d'AnindeUe,  rece- 
vant  les  feez  8c  duez : 

£t  vuper  hoc  quidam  Edmundufi,  filius  ic  bssKs  Edmundi 
de  Staplegate,  exbibuit  quaudam  aliam  petittooem  aub  hac 
forma : 

A  MON  tres  honer  eeigneur,  le  roi  de  Castelle  &  de  Lyons, 
due  de  Lancwtre,  &  tenescfaall  d'Engleterre,  monstre  Es- 
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xQoad,  tieat  de  nostre  seigneur  W  iria  en  cjmf  1q  a^uKok  4^ 
Bilsynton  en 】e  comte  de  Kent,  par  les  services  destve. 
tiller  4e  joosti^  seigneur  le,  foi  a  sa  corcmemeiit>  ^ome  plei%e- 
ment  appiert  en  le  livre  des  fees  de  serjanties  en  L8&cb^%ei! 
nostre  seigneur  le  roi,  &  a  caus^  qae  le.dit  Esmonid  te  pier  • 
mo.Qrst  seisK  de  me;une  It  manoir  en  son  demesne  come  de  fee  ； 
mesme  cest  Esmond  le  fitz  adonque  esteant  demz  age,  nostre 
seigneur  le  roi,  laiel  nostre  seigneur  le  roi  •  gore,  est  seisit  le 
dit  Esmond  le  fitz  en  aa  garde,  par  cause  que  fuist  trew  en 
mesme  le  livere  que  le  dit  manoir  fuist  tenuz  par  an  par  tieux 
services^  &  prist  lea  profitz  de  mesme  le  manoir  par  quatre 
anz  come  de  sa  garde,  &  puis  commist  la  dite  garde  ove  le 
mariage  de  dit  Esmond  le  fitz  a  Geffray  Chausyer  ；  pour  que 
le  garde  &  manage  le  dit  Esmond  le  fitz  pai&  au  dit  Geffny 
cent  &  quatre  Jxvies :  par  quoi  le  dit  Esmond  le  fits  soi  prof  re 
^  fkire  le  dit  office  de  botiller,  k  pria  qil  a  ce  aoit  receu  pre^ 
nant  ks  fees  au  dit  office  ancienement  duez  k  cuitumaUes : 

INT£LL£CTIS  autem  petitionibtis  predictb,  auditisque 
qvam  plariiDis  lecordb,  ratiomhfus  &  evidentiifl^  tarn  pro  pre-i 
i»to  comite,  quam  pro  predicto  Edmuado,  curie  monstratis^ 
videbatur  curias  dictum  negociuin,  propter  multiplicationem 
negodoram  8l  tsmporis  brevitatem,  ante  predictam-  corona.-i 
tionem  finaliter  discuti  non  posse :  &  eo  prastextu  ； 
, Necnon  pro  eo  icpiod  per  recorduin  de  scaccario  est  com- 
pertum,  quod  aBtecessores  ipsius  comitis^  postquam  dictum 
manerium  de  Bilftjngton  ab  eis  alienatum  extitit,  fuerunt  in 
poasesflioise  dicti  officii  tempoiibus  hujusmodi  coronationum  ； 

Et  non  est  compertum  nee  allegatum  pro  predicto  Ed- 
mundo,  quod  aliquis  anteoeftsorum  suorum  aliquo  tempore 
fecit  officium  predictum  ； 


Qnl  or  est, 
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- Dictum  fuit  prefato  comiti  quod  ipse  oiSciam  predictom 
ad  presentem  corons^onem  fitceret,  &  feoda  debita  per- 
ciperet 

Jute  ipsius  Edmundi  seu  aliorum  qiiorumcunque  in  oinni* 
bus  semper  salvo. 

•  Et  sic  idem  comes  officium  illud  perfecit. 

Claus.  1  R  S,  m.  45- 

No.  XIV，  p.  92. 

EXitUS  P ASCIIS,  ANNO  UCARDI  SSCUNDt  QUAHTO, 

»4。.  MAIL 

GaLFRIDO  Chaucer,  cui  dominus  rex  Edvardus,  avus 
regis  hujus,  vigihti  marcas  aoniias,  ad  scaccairtuin  ad  totam 
vitain  suam  percipiendas^  pro  bono  servitio  per  ipsum  eidem 
dommb  regi  £dwardo  impeiuo,  per  literas  suas  paten tes  don- 
cessit,  quas  quidem  literas  dominus  rex  nunc  confirmavit,  in 
denariis  sibi  liberatis,  per  assignacionem  sibi  factam,  isto 
die,  in  persolutionem  decern  marcaram  sibi  -  libefandarum 
de  hujusmodi  certo  suo,  videlicet,  pro* tehnmo  Pasche 
ultimo  preterite,  per  breve  suum  de  liberato'  h6c  termino* 

vi'  xiij*  iiij*. 

Eidem  Galfrido,  cui  dominus  rex.  nunc  viginti  marcas 
annuas,  ad  scaccarium  ad  totam  rttam  sosm  percipiendas, 
pro  bono  servitio  per  ipsuni  eidem  domino  regi  inipenso  8c 
hnpeadendo,  &  in  recompensacionem  unius  picbere  vini, 
per  cltctum  dommum  regem  Ed^ardom  concesse,  quolrbet  die 
in  portu  civitatis  I/mdouie  per  tnanus  piincerne  ejusdem 
regis  avi  &  heredum  suorum,  ad  totam  vitam  ipsius  GdflicH, 
percipiende,  ultra  predictas  viginti  sibi  per  dictum  avum 

•  concessas,  per  dictum  dominum  regem  nunc  confinnatas, 
per  literas  suas  patentes  concessit,  in  denariis  sibi  liberatis, 
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]m  eandem  assignAciobem,  in.  parsolucionem  decern  mar- 
carum  sibi  liberandarum  de  hujusmodi  certo  suo,  videlicet^ 
pro  termino  Pasche  preterite,  per  breve  suum  de  liberato 
inter  mandata  de  hoc  tennido. 

vi'  idij'  iiij*. 

Philippe  Chaucer,  nuper  uni  domiceUarum  Philippe,  nuper 
regine  Anglie,  cui  dominus  rex  Edvardus,  avus  regis  hujus, 
decern  marcas  annuas  ad  scaccarium  ad  totam  vitam  suam 
percipiendas,  pro  bono  servitio  per  ipsam  tain  eidem  domino 
regi,  quam  dicte  regine,  itnpenso,  per  literas  suas  patentee 
concessit,  quas  quidem  literas  dominus  rex  nunc  confirmavit^, 
in  denariis  sibi  liberatis,  per  manus  predict!  Galfridi,  ，  mariti 
sui,  in  persolucionem  quinque  marcarum  sibi  liberandarum 
de  hujus  modi  certo  suo，  videlicet,  pro  termino  Pasche 
proximo  preterito  per  breve  suum  de  liberato  inter  mandata: 
de  hoc  termino. 

Rymer,  Mss,  in  Museo  Britannico, 
Ric.  11.  Vol  U. 


No.  XV,  p.  339. 

FRO  CONTRAROTULATORE  CONSTITUTO. 

Rex  omnibus,  &c,  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod  concessimus  dilecto  nobis,  Galfrido  Chaucer, 
ofBcium  contrarotulatoris  parve  custume  nostre  in  pcMrtu 
Londonie,  habendum  &  exercendum,  per  se,  vel  sufficientem 
deputatum  suum  pro  quo  respondere  voluerit^  quamdiu  nobis 
placuerit. 

Percipiendo  in  officio  illo  vadia  consueta : 
Volentes  quod  altera  pars  sigilli  nostri,  quod  dicitur  coket, 
in  portu  predicto,  in  custodia  ipsiu«  Galfridi,  aeu  dieti 
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deputati  nii,  raaaneai^  qoamdiu  oificiiim  habuwit  Mpm* 
dtctum. 

、 In  cujus/  &c.  ,  、 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonastarimn^  octavo  die  MaiL 

Pat  5  R.  8,  p.  2,  m.  15. 

No.  XVI,  p.  45 & 

PRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCER. 、 

1384.     Rex  collectoribus  custumarum  &  subsidiorum  suorum  ia 
portu  Londonie,  salutem. 

Quia  licentiam  dedimus  dilecto  nobis,  Galfrido  Cbaueire^ 
•  contraxotulatori  nostro  custumarum  &  subsidiorum  predic- 

torum  in  portu  predicto,  quod  ipse  se  per  unum  mensem^ 
pro  quibusdam  urgentibus  negotiis  ipsum  tangentibu8>  a 
portu  predicto  absentare  possit. 

Ita  quod  sufficientem  deputatum  suurn^  ad  officium  pre- 
diction bene  &  fideliter  per  idem  tempus  faciendum  & 
exercendum,  pro  quo  respondere  voluerit,  faciat. 

Vobis  mandamus,  quod,  capto  sacramento  de  sufficente 
deputato  ejusdem  Galfridi,  de  officio  predicto  in  absentia  sua 
bene  &  fideliter  faciendo,  pj^edictum  Galfridma .  ah  officio 
suo  predicto  per  tempus  predictum  absentare  permittatis. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmon asteri mn^  vicesimo  quinto  cC* 
，-  Novcinbri& 

Per  ipsum  regem.  , 

Claus.  8  R.  2,  30' 

I  '      :       •  '  •  : 
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No.  XVII,  p.  460. 

PRO  6ALPRIDO  CHAVCEIU 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  special!,  concessimiu^ 
et  licentiam  dedimus  dilecto  nobis,  Galfrido  Chaucer,  conr 
trarotulatori  custumarum  &  subsidiorum  nostrorum  in  porta 
civitatis  nostre  Londonie,  quod  ipse  ofBcium  predictum,  per 
sufficientem  deputatum  suum  pro  quo  respondere  voluerit^ 
iacere  &  exercere  possit,  quamdiu  idem  Galfridus  in  officio 
steterit  supradicto. 

Absque  impedimento  coUectorum  custumarum  Sc  suhr 
sidiorum  nostrorum  predictorum  in  portu  predicto  pro  tem- 
pore existentium^  seu  aliorum  quorumcunque. 
, In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium  decimo  septimo  dtp 
Februarii. 

Per  ipsum  regem. 

Pat  8R.  2|p  2,  nu  13. 

No.  XVIIL 

PRO  JOHANKE  SCALBY. 


Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem 
Sciatis  quod, 

Cum  nos,  vicesimo  tertio  Martii,  anno  regni  nostri  primo, 
per  litems  nostras'  patentes,  sub  maguo  sigillo  nostro,  ap* 
probaverimus  &  confirmaverimus  concessionem  factam  dilecto 
armigero  nostra,  Galfrido  Chaucer,  per  dominum  Edvardum, 
nuper  regem  Anglie,  avum  nostrum,  de  viginti  marcis, 
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percipiendis  singulis  annis  ad  scaccarium  nostrum,  ad  termmos 
Sancti  Michaelis  &  Pasche,  per  equales  portiones,  ad  totam 
vitam  ipsius  Galfridi,  vel  quousque  idem  avus  noster  pro  statu 
sup  aliter  duceret  ordinandum : 

Ac  postmodo,  decimo  octavo  Aprilis,  anno  predicto,  per 
quasdam  alias  literas  nostras  patentes,  sub  magno  sigillo 
nostra,  concesserimus  eidem  Galfrido,  in  recompensationem 
unius  pycher  vini  per  diem,  per  prefatum  avum  tiostnim, 
eidem  Galfrido  concessit  &  pro  bono  servicio  quod  ipse  nobis 
impendebat  &  impenderet,  viginti  marcas,  percipiendas 
singulis  annis  ad  scaccarium  nostrum,  ad  totam  vitam  ipsius 
Galfridi,  ad  terminos  Sancti  Michaelis  &  Pasche,  per  equales 
portiones  (ultra  viginti  marcas  sibi  per  praefatum  avum 
nostrum  concessas,  per  dictas  literas  suas  paten tes  per  nos 
tonfiraiatas,  percipiendas  ad  terminos  predictos,  per  equales 
portiones,  ut  prcdictum  est,  prout  in  eisdem  Uteris  plenius 
continetur) : 

Nos,  ad  supplicationem  prefuti  Galfrido,  pro  eo  quod  ipse 
dictas  literas  nostras  nobis  in  cancellaria  nostra  restituit 
cancellandas. 

, De  gratia  nostra  speciali,  &  pro  bono  servicio  quod  dilectus 
nobis,  Johannes  Scalby,  nobis  impendet  in  futurum,  conces- 
simus  eidem  Johanni  dictas  quadriginta  marcas  perci- 
piciendas  singulis  annis  ad  scaccarium  nostrum,  ad  terminos 
Sancti  Michaelis  8c  Pasche,  per  equales  portiones,  ad  totam 
vitam  ipsius  Johannis,  vel  quousque  pro  statu  sue  aliter 
duxerinius  ordinandum.  - 
In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  primo  die  Maiir 

Per  breve  de  privaio  sigillo. 

Pat.  U  R.  S,  p.  8,  m.  I. 
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No.  XIX. 

PRO  CLERICO  OPERATIONUM  REGIS  CONSTITUTO. 

Rex  omnibus  &  singulis  vicecomitibus,  majoribus,  baUivi%  mi«  1389. 
nistrb,  &  aliis  fidelibus  suis,  tarn  infra  liber tates  quam  extra, 
ad  quos,  &c.  salutem. 
Sciatis  quod  nos, 

De  fidelitate  &  circumspectione  dilecti  nobis  Galiridi  Chaucer 
eonfidentes. 

Constituimus  &  assignavimus  ipsum  Galfridum  clericum 
operationum  nostrarum  apud  palatium  nostrum  Westinp- 
uasterii,  turrim  noscram  Londonie,  castrum  de  Berkham* 
stede,  maneria  nostra  de  Kenyngton,  Eltham,  Claryndotoy 
Shene,  Byflete,  Childerne-Langeley  &  Feckenham,  necnon 
logiam  nostram  de  Hathebergh  in  foresta  nostra  de  Nova^ 
Foresta,  ac  logias  nostras  infra  parcos  nostros  de  Claryndon^ 
Childerne-Langeley  &  Feckenham,  &  mutas  nostras  pro  fal 鏞 
conibus  nostris  juxta  CHaryngcrouch  ；  necnon  gardinorum, 
stagnorum,  molendinorum  ac  clausurarum,  tarn  parcoxum 
predictorum,  quam  omnium  aliorum  parcorum  ad  eadem 
palatium,  turrim,  castra,  maneria,  logias  &  mutas  pertinen* 
tium : 

Et  ad  latomos,  carpentarios,  &  alios  operarios  &  laboratores 
quoscunque,  qui  operationibus  nostris  predictis  necessarii  fuerint, 
ubicunque  inveniri  poterunt,  infra  libertates  &  extra  (feodo  ec- 
clesiae  dumtaxat  excepto),  per  se  &  deputatos  suos,  eligendos  & 
capiendos,  &  in  dictis  operationibus  nostris  ponendos,  super  eisdem 
operationibus  nostris  ad  vadia  nostra  moraturos : 

Ac  edam  ad  petras,  meremium,  tegulas,  cindulas,  vitrum,  fer- 
rum,  plumbum,  &  omnia  alia,  necessaria  pro  operationibus  nostris 
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predictis»  ac  cariagium  pro  eisdem  petris,  meremio,  te^lis^  da- 
dulis,  vitro,  ferro,  pi  umbo,  &  aliis  necessariU,  ad  loca  predicta^ 
pro  denariis  nostris  per  ipsum  Galfridum  solvendis,  per  、e  &  depu- 
tatos  suos  capiendis  &  providendis  : 

- Nec  nou  ad  quascunque  soluciones,  tarn  pro  vadiis  dictoruia 
operariorum,  quam  pro  emptionibus,  providencm,  &  cariagHs,  & 
aliis  xnisis  &  expensis  quibuscunque,  dictas  operationes  qualiter- 
cirnque  tangentibus,  per  visum  &  testirhonium  contrarotulatori, 
nostri  operatioBum  predictarum  pro  tempore  existentis,  faciendas : . 

£t  ad  computandum  de  denariis  quos  super  expensis  operationum 
predictatum  percipiet  per  visum  et  testimonium  prefati  contraro- 
tulatoris : 

Et  ad  operarios,  qui  pro  operatlonibus  praedictis,  retenti  fuerlnt^ 
qui  ab  eisdem  operationibus  sine  licenda  nostra,  vel  ipsius  Galfridi, 
recesserint,  reducendos  ；  &  ad  omnes  quos  in  hac  parte  contrarioa 
invenerity  seu  rebelles,  arestandum  &  capiendum  &  eos  in  prisonis 
nostris  mancipandos,  in  eisdem  moraturos,  quousque  securitatem 
mvenerint  de  serviendo  in  operationibus  nostris,  prout  eis  injun- 
getur  ex  parte  nostrs^ : 

, Et  ad  inquirendum  per  sacratnentuin  proborum  &  legalium  ho， 
nunum  de  comitatu  ubi  opus  fuerit,  per  quos  rei  Veritas  melius  sciri 
poterit,  81  meremium  vel  petre,  tegule  vel  dndule,  vitrum,  fer- 
rum,  plumbum,  seu  alia  necessaria,  pro  dicds  operationibus  empta 
&  provisa,  asportata  vel  elongata,  fuerint  ；  &  ad  eadem  masremi 腿, 
petralB,  tegulas,  cindulas,  vitrum,  feriuns  plumbum,  seu  alia  ne* 
cessaria,  sic  elongata,  ubicunque  fuerint,  infra  liber tates  &  extra, 
reduci  &  risstitui  focienda  : 

. £t  ad  ramos,  corticem^  &  alisi  residua  de  arboribus  pro  dictk 
operationibus  provists.  ad  opus  nostrum,  per  visum  &  testimonium 
died  contrarotulatoris  vendenda,  &  nobis  de  denariis  inde  proveniea* 
tibus  re^>ondenduin : 

Percipiendo  pro  vadiis  suis  in  officio  predicto  duos  solidos  pec 
diem  de  d^ariis  nostris  supradictis. 

£t  kleo  vobis  mandamus,  quod  eidein  Galfrido,  ac  deputads  suis, 
in  premissis  omnibus  &  singulis  faciendis  &  exequendis  intendentes 
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sids^ .  consulentes  &  auxilianies,  quddens  &  prout  per  ipsum  Gal* 
fridum,  seu  deputatos  suos,  ex  parto  nostra  fueritis  requisiti. 

In  cujus,  &c.  quamdiii  idem  Galfridus  se  bene  &  fideliter  in  eodem 
officio  gesserit,  duraturas. 

- Teste  rege  apud  castrum  de  Wyndesore,  duodecimo  die  Juiii. 

Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 

Pat. 】3  R,  2，  p.  1.  m.  30， 


No.  XX. 

PRO  CAPELLA  CASTRI  REGIS  WYNDESORE  EMENDANDA. 

Rex  dilecto  armigero  nostro  Galfrido  Chaucer,  clerico  opera-  i 講. 
tkttum  aostraru  m,  salutem. 

•  Sdas  quod  assignavimus  te  ad  capellam  nostram  collegialem 
Sancti  Georgii  infra  castrum  nostrum  de  Wyndesore,  que  minatur 
ruine,  &  in  punctu  ad  terram  cadendi  ^xistit,  nisi  dcius  facta  & 
emendata  fuerit,  sufficientem  fieri  faciendam. 

Et  ad  latomos,  xrarpentarios^  &  alios  operarios  ac  laboratored,  pro' 
operationibus  ejusdem  capelle  necessaiios,  ubicunque,  infra  liber-- 
tates  vel  extra  (feodo  ecclesie  excepto),  inveniri  potenint,  per  te  & 
deputatos  tuos,  eligendos  &  capiendos^  &  eos  super  operationibus 
praedictis  ponendos,  ibidem  ad  vadia  nostra,  quamdiu  indiguerit, 
moraturos : 

Et  ad  petras,  maeremlum,  vitrum,  plumbum,  &  omnia  alia  pro, 
operationibus  predictis  necessaria^  &  etiam  cariagium  pro  premis^is 
ad  castrum  nostrum  predictum,  ad  locum  ubi  dicta  ^apella  facta 
fuerit,  ducenda  &  cspienda,  pro  denariis  nostris  ^  rationabiliter 
soWenda,  tarn  pro  premissis,  quam  pro  cariagio  predicto,  per  su* 
pervisum  &  testimonium  contrarotulatoris  operationum  nostrarum 
palatii  nostri  Wesmonasterii : 

Et  ad  omnes  illos,  quos  in  hac  parte  contrarios  inveneris  sea 
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rebelles,  capiendos,  &  prisonis  nostris  mandpandos,  ibidem  mo* 
raturos,  quousque  deeis  aliter  duxerimus  ordinandum. 

Et  ideo  tibi  precepimus  quod  circa  permissa  diligenter  intendas  & 
exequaris  in  forma  predicta. 

Damns  autem  universis  &  singulis  vicecomitibus,  majoribus,  bal- 
livis,  ministris,  &  aliis  fidelibus  &  subditis  nostris,  tain  infra  liber 秦 
tates  quam  extra,  tenore  presentium  in  mandatis,  quod  tibi  &  de- 
putatis  tuis  predictis  intendentes  sint,  consulentes  &  auxiliantes, 
prout  decet. 

In  cujus,  &c*  per  trieimium  duraturas. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  duodecimo  die  Juiii. 

Per  billam  de  privato  sigillo. 

Rex  dilecto  nostro,  Willelmo  Hanney,  contrarotulatori  opera- 
tionum  palatii  nostri  Wesmonasterii,  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod, 

. Cum,  per  literas  nostras  patentes,  assignaverimus  dilectum  arm" 
gerum  nostrum,  Galfridum  Chaucer,  clericum  operadonum  nostra* 
rum,  ad  capellam  nostram  coUegialem,  Ssfr.  supra  usque  ibi  super* 
visum,  bf  tunc  sic,  et  testimonium  vcstra,  prout  in  Uteris  patentibus 
inde  confecris  plenius  continctur, 

Nos,  de  fidelitate  &  circumspectione  vestris  plenius  confidences, 
assignavimus  vos,  ad  quoscunque  denarios  per  prefatum  Galfridum,' 
super  reparationem  &  emendationem  capelle  predicte  apponendos, 
&  pro  cariagio  &  aliis  premissis  solvendos,  contrarotulandum,  & 
super  compute  suo  ad  scaccarium  nostrum  testificandum  : 

Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  circa  premissa  diligenter  intendatis^ 
&  ea  faciatis  &  exequamini  in  forma  predicta. 

In  cujus,  &c.  per  triennium  duraturas. 

Teste,  vt  supra. 

Per  billam  de  privato  sigillo. 
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No.  XXL 


PRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCER. 


Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem* 

Sciads  quod,  de  grada  nostra  speciali,  &  pro  bono  servicio  quod 
dilectus  armiger  noster,  Galfridus  Chaucer,  nobis  impendit,  &  im- 
pendet  in  futurum,  concessimus  eidem  Galfrido  viginti  libras,  perci- 
piendas  singulis  annis  ad  scaccarium  nostrum  ad  terminos  Pasche  & 
Sancii  Michaelis,  per  equales  pordones,  ad  totam  vitam  suam. 

In  cujus,  &(：• 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  vicesimo  octavo  die  Februaiii. 

Fer  breve  de  frivato  sigillo. 

Pat.  1 7.  R.  2.  p.  2,  nu  35. 


No.  XXII. 


DE  PROTECTIONE. 


omnibus  ballivis  k  fidelibus  suis  ad  quos  presentes  litere  per 麵 
Tenerinty  salutem^ 
Sciads  quod. 

Cum  dilectum  armigerum  nostrum,  Galfridum  Chaucer,  ad 
quamplura  ardua  &  urgencia  negocia  nostra,  tarn  in  absentia  quam 
ki  presentia  nostris,  in  diversis  partibus,  infra  regnum  nostrum 
Anglie,  facienda  &  expedienda,  ordinaverimus, 

Idemque  Galfridus  timeat,  se，  per  quosdam  emulos  suos，  per 
quamplures  querelas  sive  sectas,  dum  sic  negociis  nostris  mtenderit, 
inquietari^  molestaii,  sive  implacitari,  &  nobis  sujpplicaverit,  ut  sibi 
in  hac  parte  subvenire  velimus, 

Nos, 

Volentes  pro  securitace  ipsius  Galfridi  prospicere  gratipse* 


1398^ 
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Suscepimus  ipsum  Galfridum,  ac  homines,  terras,  res,  reddku, 
&  omnes  possessionem  suas,  in  protectionem  &  defensionem  nostras 
speciales. 

Nolentes  quod  ipse,  a  data  presehtium^  per  duos  annos  integros, 
ad  cujuscunque  persone  ectam，  nulla  tenus  arrestetur,  seu  aliqua- 
liter  implacitetur  ；  set  quod  ipse  de  omnimodis  placitis  &  querdis 
(placitis  terrae  duntaxat  exceptis)  per  tempus  predictum  omnino  sit 
quietus  : 

£t  ideo  vobis  mandamus,  quod  ipsum  Oalfridum^  homines,  ter- 
sas,  res,  redditus，  &  omnes  possessiones  8uas,  manuteneads,  pro* 
tegatis  &  defendatis,  juxta  vim,  formam  &  effectual  presentium 
literar  um  nostrarum, 

-Non  inferentes  eis,  seu,  quantum  in  vobis  est,  ab  aliis  inferri 
permittenteSy  injuriam,  molestiam,  dampnum 參 violentiam,  impedi- 
Hientum  aliquod,  seu  gravamen  ； 

Et,  si  quid  eis  forisfactum,  give  injuriatum  fUerk,  id  eis  sine 
dilatione,  debito  corrigi  &  emendari  faciatis. 
In  cujus,  &c.  per  biennium  duraturas. 
Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  quarto  die  Maii. 

F^r  ipsum  r^em. 

Pat.  2h  R«  2,  p.  3.  m. 


No.  IXIIL 


FRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCER. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c«  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  special!,  concessimus  dilecto  armigero 
nostro,  Galfndo  Chaucer,  unum  delium  vini,  perdpiendum  singulis 
aonis,  a  primo  die  Decembris  ultimi  prsteriti,  durante  vita  sua,  in 
portu  dvitatis  nostre  Londonie,  per  manus  cafMtalis  pincerne  nostri, 
seu  deputati  sui,  ibidem  pro  tempore  existentis* 

In  cujus,  &c 
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Teste  regc  apud  Westmonasteriu  m ,  dedmo  quinto  die  Octobria* 

Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 

Pat.  22,  R.  2,  p.  1,  m.  8. 

This  patent  differs  only  in  a  few  subordinate  particulars  from  that 
which  Rymer  has  printed  from  the  same  roll ^  m.  5，  dated  two  days  earlier, 
£sf  subscribed^  Per  ipsum  regem. 

No.  XXIV, 

PRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCEE. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod,  de  gratia  nostra  special!,  concesamus  &  pro  bono 
servicio  quod  dilectus  armiger  noster,  Galftidus  Chaucer,  nobis 
impendit^  &  impendet,  concessimus  eidem  Galfrido  quadraginta 
marcas,  perdpiendas  singulis  annis,  durante  vita  sua,  ad  ^scaccarium 
nostrum,  ad  terminos  Paache  &  Saacti  Miphaelb,  per  equales 
portiones,  ultra  illas  viginti  Ubras  sibi  per  dominum  Ricardum  nuper 
rex  Anglue  secundum  post  conquestum  concessas,  &  per  nos  con* 
firmatas,  perdpiendas  durante  vita  sua  ad  scaccarium  nostrum 
supradictum. 

In  cujus,  &c. 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium ,  tercio  decimo  die  Octobris^ 

Per  breve  de  privato  sigiUo. 

Pat.  1  H.  Ay  p.  5y  HL  18. 
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No.  XXV. 

PRO  GALFRIDO  CHAUCER. 

1399.      Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &C*  salutem. 

Constat  nobis  per  inspeccionem  rotulorum  cancellaiie  domini 
Ricardi,  nuper  regis  Anglie,  secundi  post  conquest 翻, quod  idem 
nuper  rex  literas  suas  patentes  fieri  fecit  in  hec  verba, 
Ricardus,  &c,  [vide  No.  XXL] 

Constat  etiam  nobis,  per  inspeccionem  rotulorum  cancellarie 
ejusdem  nuper  regis,  quod  idem  nuper  rex  alias  literas  suas  patentes 
fieri  fecit  in  hec  verba, 

Ricardus,  &c*  [vide  No.  XXIIL] 

Nos,  pro  eo  quod  idem  Galfridus,  coram  nobis  in  cancellaria  nostra 
personaliter  constitutus,  sacramentum  prestitit  corporale,  quod  litere 
predicte  casualiter  sunt  ami$se,  tenorem  inrotulamenti  earumdem 
literarum  duximus  exempllficandum  per  preseiftes. 

In  cujus,  &c* 

Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium ,  decimo  octavo  die  Octobris« 

Fer  ipsum  regenu 

Pat.  1,H.  4,  p.  1，  m.  18. 


No.  XXVL 


INDENTURA  INTER  CUSTODEM  CAPELLE  [BEATE  MARIE  WESTMO- 
NASTERII]  ET  GALFRIDUM  CHAUCER  PRO  DOMO  CERTO  JUXTA 
CAPELLAM  [PREDICTAM.]  FIRMA  Llir  IV  • 

. 1399«  "  Hec  Indentura,  facta  apud  Westmonasterium  in  Vigilia  Natalis 
Domini  Anno  Regni  Regis  Henrici  quart!  post  Conquestum  primo, 
testatur  quod  Frater  Robertus,  Hermodesworth  Commonachus  & 
Custos  Capelle  beate  Marie  Westmonast.  ex  unanimi  Assensu  & 
Consensu  Domini  Abbatis,  prions,  &  Conventiis  Westmonast.  pre- 
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died  concesttt,  dimisit,  et  ad  finnam  tradidit,  Galfrido  Chaucers 
Armigero  unum  Tenementum  cum  suis  pertinentiis  situatum  in 
Gardino  Capelle  predicte  Habendum  et  Tenendum-  Tenementum 
predictum  cum  suis  pcrtinendis  diem  Galfrido  a  Vigiiia  Natalis 
Domini  predicti  usque  ad  finem,  et  Terminum  Quinquaginta  ct  triuin 
Annorum  extunc  proxime  sequentium  et  plenarie  completorum. 
Reddendo  inde  annuatim  Custodi  Capelle  predicte  qui  pro  Tempore 
fuerit  8e\i  ejus  certo  Attornato  ad  quatuor  Anni  Terminos  usuales 
equaliter  quinquaginta  tres  Solidos  et  quatuor  denarios  sterlingorum 
£t  si  dicta  firma  quinquaginta  trium  Solidorum  et  quatuor  De【 ari- 
orum  ad  aliquem  Terminum  quo  solvi  debeat  in  parte  vel  in  toto  per 
quindecim  dies  a  retro  fuerit  non  soluta :  tunc  bene  liceat  Custodi 
Capelle  predicte  qui  pro  Tempore  fiierit  aut  ejus  Attornatus  in  dicto 
Tenemento  cum  pertinentiis  distringere  et  districtiones  captas  abdu- 
cere,  asportare,  et  penes  se  rednere  quousque  dicta  firma  et  arre- 
ragiJs  ejusdem  si  que  fuerint  sibi  plenari^  fuerit  satisfactum :  £t  si 
nulla  sufficient  districdo  in  dicto  Tenemento  cum  pertinentiis  inveniri 
poterit,  quod  tunc  bene  licebit  custodi  dicte  Capelle,  qui  pro  tempore 
fiierit  in  dictum  tenemqituni  cum .  suis  pertinentiis  rdntrare  et  in 
pristino  statu  sue  tenere  presentibus  Indenturis  non  obstantibus :  Et 
dictus  Galfridu€  Tenementum  predictum  cum  suis  pertinentiis 
sumptibus  et  custis  suis  propriis  durante  dicto  Termino  sustentabit, 
reparabit  ac  manutenebic  et  illud  in  adeo  bono  statu  et  reparatu  quo 
m  principio  recepit  seu  meliori  custodi  ejusdem  Capelle  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerit  in  fine  termini  sui  predicti  sursum  liberabit  &  dimittet  s 
£t  non  licebit  predicto  Galfrido  tenementum  predictum  nec  aliquam 
parcellam  ejusdem  infra  idem  tempus  alicui  dimittere  seu  ad  firmam 
tradere  nec  alique  privelegia  et  libertates  seu  Immunitates  Ecclesie 
Westmonast.  predicte  petente  in  eodem  tenemento  recipere  seu  hos- 
pitari  sine  Ikentia  custodis  dicte  Capelle  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  & 
sacriste  Westmonasterii  predicti  special!  ：  Et  si  dictus  Galfiidus  infra 
tempus  predictum  obierit  tunc  bene  licebit  custodi  Capelle  predicte, 
qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  in  dictum  Tenementum  cum  suis  pertinentiis 
stadm  post  obitum  ejusdem  Galfridi  reintrare  ct  in  pristino  statu  sue 
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teaere  presentibus  Indenturis  aoq  obstantibv"  In  cujtig  ret  tesdrno^ 
nium  tain  Sigillum  Fratris  Roberri  Cufitodis  prediod  officii  suirquo 
utitur,  qaam  sigillam  predict!  Galfridi  .paitibus  presentis'  Indenture 
alternatun  sunt  appensa   Dat  loco,  die  et  Anno  iupradicds/' 

£x  autographo  (sigillia  carcnie)  m.Atchivis  Decani  ct.  CapicoK 
W《stmonast«" 
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ABBOT  OF  MISRULE.   See  BurUsque  Festivals. 
Jl  Abelafd,  II.  19. 
4^billes^  I.  31,  51, 
Adam  Betl,  1.  i". 
AddiuM、  I.  3<1. 
Adrian,  pope,  I.  i^S. 

JEmilianit  a  Latin  namt  of  the  minstrels,  I,  7，, 
JEneid,  II. 》, 184. 

JEoUiSf  bii  urumpetg  described  in  the  House  of.  Fane, 

II.  194,  195- 
JgincM"   See  Afuncour, 
Mbertf  duke  of  Bavaria,  I,  47  5,  II.  463. 
Albertus,  Magnus^  I  J.  23,  30. 

AlbigenseSf  heretics  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteeDth  ecu* 
mriet ;  their  doctrines^  I【》  "a.  Sanguinary  perse* 
cutions  against  them,  ibid.,  sij. 

AkeUis^  a  prindpai  personage  in  the  Legende  of  Godc 
Women,  II.  339,  33 3 1  34'*  Feigoed  to  have  been 
metataorphoscd  itto  a  daisy,  341,  345.  Worship  of 
her  as  rh«  Qgeen  of  Love  tupenedes  that  of  Vcnut 
among  the  poets  of  chivalry,  345,  346* 

A^dnomSf  I.  3S»  58. 

AUuin^  I.  7. 

Aldredy  archbishop  of  York,  I.  i66« 

iie、  antiquity  of  the  use  of  in  England,  II«  50a  note. 

Alexander^  I.  105  ttpu,  151,  II.  19a. 

Alexander  IV"  pope,  II.  30. 

Alexander        king  of  Scots,  I.  Si. 

MfoMso,  king  of  Castille.  See  Ai^bons^m 

difred^  I.  7,  58,  71,  13«.  «39»  377- 

Micf,  consort  of  Lewis  the  Young,  I.  218. 

Mlegmy^  character  of  thit  style  in  poetry,  1.  II.  576. 
Taste  for  allegorical  writing  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
II.  2S5,  £98.  Origin  of  allegorical  poetry,  351.  Al- 
legorical style  of  the  Parliament  of  Biids,  I.  44 ^.—^f 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  II. 《 7.— Of  the  Visions 
of  Pierre  Plowman,  4 19. 一 Of  the  Tesument  of  Love, 
4S0. 

Allodium  ；  origin  of  thit  species  of  tenure,  I.  25.  (ts 
change  into  feudal,  1 6*— Distinction  between  thtm, 
ibid.  、 

Almamon  ；  caliph >  I.  14^  soi. 

Alpbomo  X*,  king  of  Casdlle,  1. 16, 102,  38^. 

AnacreOHy  II.  167. 

Anecdote  of  John  of  Gaunt,  II.  397.  Of  Shakespear 
and  JonsoO)  5x0. 

Jmneof  Bobetma^  wife  of  Richard  11.;  her  character,  II. 
319,  511  note.  She  patronises  Chaucer,  who  writes 
at  her  suggestion  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  3  30, 
331,  501.— Procures  him  the  appointment  of  conip- 
trolier  of  the  small  cuscoros,  359.  Favours  the  doc- 
trines of  Wicliffi:,  363,  583.  Intercedes  with  Tho- 
mas of  Woodstock  for  the  life  of  sir  Simon  Burley» 
474*  Obtains  Chaucer 't  release  from  imprisonment. 


IT.  4S4.  Her  death  ；  and  grief  of  king  Richard  at  this 
event,  521  noUt  362. 
Amyot^  II.  J7. 

4nlaffy  kiog  of  the  Danes,  L.  57, 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  I.  i66« 

Apollynui  of  Tyre^  Gowcr's  poem  of,  I.  355,  350；  II. 


AppUJorcg  William,  a  Franciscan  friar,  murdered  by 
the  insurgents  in  1381,  II.  310. 

Aquinas,  St.  Tliomas,  I.  1^,  191,  3.94,  II.  23,  30.  Kis 
personal  hiytory,  I.  194- 

Jquitaine'^  the  Black.  Prince  settles  in  as  feudatory  lord, 
!•  47，,  II.  44,  46.  Imposition  of  hearth- money,  upon 
his  subjects,  IT.  70.  Discontents  caused  by  this 
measure,  71*  Secession  of  certain  of  the  French 
barons,  7s.  War,  74, 一 Caropaign  in  the  south,  77. 
— Aquiuinc  escheated  by  the  chamber  of  the  peers 
of  France,  96. 一 invaded  by  two  French  armies,  9?.— 
Revolt  and  capture  of  Limoges,  /^/V/.— Retirement  of 
the  Black  Prince ;  John  of  Gaunt  appointed  lieure- 
nant  of  Aquitaine,  105. 一 Affair  of  Montpaon,  ibid. 
Campaign  of  1371,  1^6.  John  of  Gaunt  created 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  4.96. 

Art  bay  \  a  favourite  exercise  of  the  ancient  English,  J. 
1 1 5.  Its  importance,  and  various  uses,  一 As  an 
amusement,  \  1 6.— grand  sbooting-tnacch  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mention  of  this  exercise  in 

our  oUS  batbds,  ibitl, 

ArthitectuTc  ；  attention  paid  to  this  art  in  England  ia 
tbe  middle  ages,  I.  134.  Mil" or)  Arcbitfctun^ 
13^.  It»  importance  in  those  times,  ibid.  Multi- 
tude of  castles,  136.    Religious  Arcbitecture^  ibid* 

. Jmprovemot  of  the  science  of  architecture  by  th« 
numerous  religious  edifices,  ibid.  Policy  of  the 
clergy  in  the  cultivation  of  this  study,  13.7.  Its  ad- 
vancement under  the  Normans,  ibid.  Gothic  styies, 
ibid.  -^Origin  of  this  appellation,  /^/V/.—Eariy  Gothic  ^ 
cultivated  by  the  Saxons,  1 38. 一 its  progressive  im« 
provemenu,  ibid. 一 its  characteristics,  ibid. 一 altera- 
tion in  the  plan  of,  under  the  Normans,  139. 一 Latter 
Gothic  style  \  coo  lectures  respecring  its  origin,  140, 
•—probably  invented  by  the  Normans^  ibid, 一 Respec- 
tive periods  of  each  sty  le,  141  .—Characteristics  or  the 
Latter  Gothic,  ibid.  — ^windows  of  painted  glass  in 
cathedrals,        一 ks  propensity  to  embellishment, 

141,  145. 一 Propriety  of  the  name  Latter  Gothic, 

142.  一 State  of  these  styles  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
. ibid,    Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture  compared. 

The  latter  more  graceful  and  exact,  ibid, 一 
The  former  more  religious  and  impressive,  ibid,— 
causes  of  this  advantage,  i^d.  Characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  style,  144.  Early  and  Latter  Gothic  com- 
pared, ibid  一 Tendency  of  the  Utter  to  ornamcntt 
145. 一 Magnificence  of  the  former,  /^/J.— Perfection 
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of  a  combmation  of  them,  1. 1 46.— Extract  from  bishop 
Warburton,  on  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Gothic,  ibii. 
Ancient  castUi,  14.S.  Their  multiplicity,  1+9.  Im- 
pomnce  of  this  point  in  illustrating  the  immnm  of 
our  ancestors,  14^,  150.  Interior  paits*of  an  anci- 
ent castle  ；  the  wall,  the  ditch,  and  the  bridge, 
1 50.  —  The  barbican  ;  barracks,  a  chapel,  a  monas- 
tery, &c.  151. 一 Principal  tower,  or  keep;  the  arti- 
ficial mount,  一 The  portal,  151. — The  draw- 
bridge  ；  the  vestibule,  ibid* 一 The  portcullis,  15 3. — 
A  second  |x>rtal  ；  the  aparcmencs,  /^/V/.— Wells  ；  sally- 
port, 1 54. — Subternmeous  passages,  155.  Palaces 
and  ManoT'bouteSy  z  56.  Origin  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ttiuction  of  these  edifices,  157. — Style  of  living  In 
the  middle  age，,  15B.-— Offices,  &c.  159.— Trap- 
doors, galleries,  suite  of  rooms,  cUapel 舊, srras  hang-* 
ings,  160. 

ArhUo,  I.  39，  I【*  5ift«  ^6z* 

Aristotelian  Pbihsoftby^  I.  15,  19S,  soi,  11.  19. 

Aristotle^  I.  201. 

Arthur,  I«  37,  38,  105  note、  II.  15. 

Arundei,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1.  336， 

Arundel 、  earl  of,  II.  110,  260,  361,  530. 

AibmoUy  his  testimony  respecting  Chaucer's  residence 

at  Donnington,  II.  517.  • 
Jsbton,  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 

teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  Wicliffe,  f  I.  390. 
Assembly  of  Fowls.     See  Parliament  of 

Biros. 
ji  bftts,  plague  of,  I.  1^5. 

Jiblftic  Exercises  of  the  ancient  English.    See  the  arti- 
cles Bear  and  Bnil  baiting  ；  Cork-fighting  ；  Pri%e^ 
fgbtittg ;  Ihurnamems  j  and  (forest ling:  See aI<K>  Rob* 
bery, 

Augustine,  St.,  T.  7,  "9,  190，  II. 

Jittgustust  I.  74. 

juray,  battle  o" 【【•  318, 

Aureiian^  II.  100.  , 

Auricular  Confession^  as  practised  m  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  ；  it«  moral  advantages,  L  47.— rw  com- 
plete application  to  the  affairs  or  life,  48.  Period  of 
the  Brst  confession,  5 意， Chaucer  an  advocate  for 

•  this  practice,  I  f.  4.0s* 

AzPicouTt  (Aghtcourij)  battle  of,  I,  115,  151，  II. 
143- 

B^ICON,  RoGEH,  I.  16, 193, 102,  i6%f  353,  II.  23. 

Bacon,  lord, 〖1*  "4*      •  • 

Balade  ；  origin,  and  definition,  of  this  specie^  of  poetry, 

BnlairomSy  a  Latin  name  of  the  miii«trclt,  1.  71 

^aU  \  bit  memoirs  of  Strode,  I.  3*9  to  335.  Example 

of  his  inaccuracy,  31S. 
Ballol,  I.  411.    His  pension,  1 1.  64,  66. 
Bafl,  John  ；  a  preacher,  of  the  insurgents  of  1381,  II. 

311，  4-3  9- 

Bangor,  bishop  of.   See  Gilbert,  John. 

Barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  I.  27. 

Bards  j  a  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  th«  ancient  Britons, 

I.  31,  55,    Distinction  of  from  the  scalds,  and  the 

minstrels,  56. 
Bargarei.    Sec  Pastovrelle, 
Barimm,  a  preceptor  of  Pctrarca,  T.  t67* 


Barms  \  a  domestic  ocenrreiice  in  the  foartfentfa  centuiy 
misstated  by  this  hUtorian,  I,  113  note* 

Battles  ••  of  Agincourt  \  Cressy  ；  Hasiings  \  Najara  %  lU- 
n/iUe's  Crais  ；  Poitiers  ；   Rosebtcq  ••  SeaJigbt  ^  thi 

*  Z—iards,    Sec  those  articles. 

Bavaria  ；  dukes,  and  duchess,  of«  See  Albert  ；  ffTi* 
Itam  ；  and  Matilda. 

BajieuJh  tapestnr  of.    See  Tapestry, 

Jj^ar  and  Bull  baiting  \  favourite  diremons  of  the  an- 
cient English,  I.  119.  Causes  which  have  contii* 
butcd  to  the  coDtinuaoce  of  these  amuBcments  amongst 
•IM,  xio. 

BeaucairCf  tournament  of,  T.  119. - 

Br  awcbampy  Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick  ；  fable  related  of 
him,  li.  76. 

Beaitforts  \  soos  of  John  of  Gaunt :  Henry,  cardinal, 
II.  521,  544,  559.  John,  earl  of  Somenet,  chamber- 
Iain  of  England,  5",  5",  544,  559.  Tbomas,  dukt 
of  Exeter,  5",  54.4. 

BeaumoMi  ；  his  verses  upM  hit  convivial  meetings  with 
Shakes  pear,  Fletcher,  and  Jon&on,  Ih  170. 

Bfoumont  and  Fietcber,  I.  37^  Delineation  of  JoyaltjF 
in  their  pl^yi,  T|.  a8S'«tfr^. 

Bfdff  f.  7,  34,  163,  184. 

BenedictinrSf  J.  81,  190. 

Benoit  de  St,  M»rf,  a  romance-writer  of  the  twelfth, 
century,  I.  38,  i86»  xoS,  214,  392,  II.  19, 

Bervtick  ；  fohn  of  Gaunt  revised  entrance  tnto  by  tht 
carl  of  Northumberland's  officer,  II.  %%\, 

Birds,  concert  of,  in  the  Court  of  Love,  1.  243. 

Bhro/^f  abbot  of  Wcremouth,  1.  "8，  162, 163. 

B/6U }  Wicliffe'9  translation  of,  II.  377. 

Biographin  Br'Uanmca  ；  its  F<ilsifications  respecting  dif* 
fcrcnr  grants  to  Chaucer,  II.  x8o,  iSi，  273,  S75. 

Bluck  Prince,    See  Edtvatd  the  Black  Prince. 

Blanche^  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  I,  41s* 
Enquiry  respecting  her  a?e,  ttote  ibid.    Pasnon  of 

、 John  of  Gaunt  for  her,  ai  described  by  Chaucer ，斗 23. 
一 Her  character,  424. 一 her  carriage,  415.— her  per- 
son, ibid, 一 her  ditposirion,  426 .  Irresolution  of  her 
lover,  429. 一 Sonnet  composed  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  love,  4.32.  —He  di&closei  his  suit,  433— his  ad« 

- dresses  are  rejected,  ibid.  This  courtship  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Parliament  of  Birds,  435. 一 The  heroine 
and  her  lovers,  443.  Her  marriage  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  456.— Tournament  on  this  occasion,  457.— 
Harmony  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  nuptial  state,  45s* 
Death  of  Blanche,  il.  78. 一 Poem  of  Chaucer  upon 
this  occasion,  (See  Book  of  the  Duchess,)  79. 
See  also  IJ.  562. 

Blondel,  minstrel  of  Richard  i.，  I.  69,  II.  353, 

Boccaccio  ；  his  account  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  rfic 
fourteenth  century,  I.  453.  His  character,  aft4- 
Particulars  of  his  life,  ibid.  Catalogue  of  his  prin- 
cipal works,  "5,  —  Their  character,  ibid,  — Daics  of 
some  of  them,  'i6(.  His  friendship  with  Petrarca, 
167.  A  reviver  of  Greek  literature,  ibid.  Versifies 
the  story  of  the  loves  of  Troilus,  269. ~ Question 
whether  this  composition  served  for  the  foundation  of 
Chaucer's  poem,  163,  269,  II.  19ft  ，9te,  Chaucer 
introduced  by  Petrarca  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
、vorkt  of  Boccaccio,  II.  154..    See  also  I.  114,  ai6, 

*$9,  383,  m，  440»  44»»  II-  34»,  5"-,  S74»  577: 
and  the  articles  De  amer9ne\  Ftl$strato%  Ttsdtie, 
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BoetHiitSt  I.  23,  His  Consohtiofte  Pbilb^opbia 
translated  by  "ChatSccr,  (Sec  that  article,)  376. 一 Si- 
tuation of  Oioethius  and  of  Chaucer  in  prison,  com- 
pared, \U  477. 

BoiardOf  11.  577. 

BoiUait,  I.  463,  IT.  4, 

Bohn^bttm^  bishop  of  Llntoln,  IT. 

Book  at  the  Duchess,  written  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Blanche,  duchess  of  Lancaster,  TI.  79.  Plan  of 
the  p6cm  J  tale  of  Ccyx  and  Alcyone,  /^/V.— Vision  of 
Chaucer,  Ibid. 一 Hunt  of  the  emperor  Octonyen,  80. 
—Affliction  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ibidj  I.  422. 一 history 
of  his  courtship,  and  marriage  state,  I.  423  to  434* 
4$9,  II.  %%. 一 Conclusion,  II.  81.  Defects  of  this 
j>oem  \  objecrionable  single  lines,  S3 .  —  passages,  84* — 
Illustration  which  this  po€m  affbtds  to  the  history  of 
Chaucer,  85.  Certainly  written  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  duchess  of  Lancaster,  ibid.  Connection 
of  this  piece  with  the  Parliament  of  Birds'  and  with 
the  poem  entitled  Chaucer's  Dream,  86.— Proved 
from  the  history  of  the  courtship  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
from  the  particulars  related  in  ihcm  of  the 
history  of  Chaucer,     to  90.    See  also  II.  331,333, 

Extracts  from,  See  uso  in  I.  185,  391. 

iooJtSf  paucity  of  in  the  thirteenth  and  fburteenth  cen- 
turies, I.  17.  Chaucer's  illustration  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  books,  43S. 

Boswellj  I.  330. 

Bourbon,  duke  of  ；  his  interference  in  behalf  of  Witliam 

of  Wykeham,  II.  131. 
Bourdeaux  ；  court  of  the  Black  Prince  at,  II.  47. 
Bow",  Hcniy,  arctibishop  of  York,  II.  540. 
BraboHty  duke  of  ；  his  pension,  II.  64. 
Braciofif  Hcnrv  </<p,  I,  363. 

Bradwardtne^  ThoraaSy  archbishop  of  Cantcrbuiy,  I. 
306.  , 

Brembaff  Nicholas,  puisne  judge  of  the  court  of 
King*8  Bench,  I.  367,  370,  IT.  439,  473.  Appointed 
mayor  of  London  by  the  ministry  of  Richard  "•,  If. 

. 439«  44«»443-  ,         ,  ,， 

Bren/Jngbam,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Exeter,  II.  127. 

Brest,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  the  war  of 
1378,  II.  271. 

Bretignif  peace  of,  I.  355,  465.  Sentiments  of  the 
English  respecting  this  treaty,  466. 一  Artifices  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  them  to  k,  4.67.  Obstacles  ia  its 
execution,  474.. 

Brigk 賺、 TQichoias,  the  founder  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Chaucer,  I.  2，  • 

Britanny  escheated  to  the  crown  of  France,  TI.  301. 
— De  Montfort  recalled  by  his  subjects,  ibid,~^<t  de- 
serts the  English  alliance,  302. 

Briiton^  !a\v-ireatisc,  I.  363. 

Bruce,  David,  king  of  Scots,  T.  10,  421.  Made  pri- 
soner by'  the  English  at  tht  battle  of  Neville's  Cross, 
398,  399.  一 Sum  fixed  for  his  ransom,  II.  65*  Visits 
the  court  of  Edward  in,,  I."  475. 

Bruges  ；  ecclesiastical  and  political  negottatSons  at,  ia 
1374,  II.  160,  loh.    Political  negotiations  at,  ia 

1377,  »55«  ^ 
Brut  {C An^leterre^  a  poem  by  Wace,  I.  38,  208* 

Bwck、  sir  George  ^  extract  from,  relative  to  prize-Eght« 

ing,  I.  117. 

Buckingbam^  carl  of.  •  Ste  'fbomas  of  fToodstdck* 
Bull-baiting,    See  Bear  and  Bull  bcuiing, 
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Burlesque  FestHfals\  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  man- 
ners of  the  fourteenth  century,  I.  95.  Conjectured 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman  Saturnalia,  ibid. 
Feast  of  Fooh,  96. ~ its  procession,  ibid, religious 
ceremonies,  ibid.  Feast  of  the  Ass,  97.— -Principal 
charactejs  in,  religious  ceremonies,  ibid.  Feast 

of  Innocents,  ibid, Ctlebrated  by  children,  98.— 
their  proceedings,  as  described  in  an  old  order  of 
council,  ibid.  Lord  (or  Abbot)  of  Misrule,  go  - 
Business  of  this  officer,  ibid. 一 A  poet  of  some  note 
appointed  to  this  office  on  one  occasion,  x  00.— -Whim- 
sical account  of  the  election  of  a  popular  officer  of  this 
sort,  /^/^.— ^nd  of  his  disorderly  procession,  lot.  Im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  these  practices,  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  age,  102. 

Bur  ley  y  Dr.  Walter,  the  Perspicuous  Scfaoolman,  1. 384, 
II.  364.,  368  note. 

Bur  If)  、  sir  John,  II.  368  note. 

Burley^  sir  Richard,  1 丄. 368  tuae. 

Barley,  sir  Simon,  confidential  minister  of  Richard  il., 
II.  364,  367,  368  noie,  474,  541. 

Burned  Candlemas,  the,  I.  421. 

Buryy  Richard  de、  bishop  of  Durham,  1. 125,  384. 

BuxktU,  sir  Allan,  II.  279. 


CAESAR,  T.  105  nole,  151. 

Calais,  siege  of,  I.  399, 牛 6 7,  If.  14.$. 

Calvin,  II.  216. 

Cambridge  \  the  place  of  the  latter  part  of  Chaucer's 
education,  I.  13,  18 6. —His  situation  there,  196. 
Rise  of  this  university,  187,  x88»  One  of  the  earliest 
English  Mysteries  performed  here,  85.  See  also 
Uni'versUies  of  Englaad. 

Cambridge,  earl  of.    See  Edmund  of  Langley, 

Camden  ；  his  testimony  respecting  Chaucer's  residence 
at  Donnington,  II.  516. 

Canon  Law,  state  of  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  I.  3^9. 

Canterbury  Talhs  ；  period  of  their  composition, 
II.  504.  Models  after  which  they  were  formed,  505. 
一 //  Decamnonej  ibid.— 2)^  Confesiione  Amanlis, (. 
349,  If,  506.  Breach  between  Chaucer  and  Gowcr  ； 
this  incident  the  occasion  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs, 
II.  507,  509.  Compared  with  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
512.  Plan  of  the  performance  ；  compared  with  that 
of  the  DecamcFone, ibid.f  5 13.  — Its  character,  573  to 

.575., 

'Mr.'Tynvhit's  edition  of,  I.  24.5. 
Extracts  from,  II.  355,  571. 

See  also  1.  213,  303，  34.9,  II.  "2,  316，  335,  416, 
419,  5*7  &  "oU、  565,  570,  573,  576,  582  J  and  par- 
ticular articles. 

Captal  of  Bucbe^ takes  the  command  in.  Aquitainc,  11. 
136.   Is  made  prisoner,  138.    His  catastrophe,  ibid. 

Car  pent  eras  y  bishop  of,  II.  207. 

CW,  the  favourite  of  James  i.,  11.  356.  . 

Castille  ：  See  Peter,  king  of  Castille  -,  and  Hrnty  of 
Trcmslamare.    John  of  Gaunt  marries  the  heiress  of 
Castiile,  and  asserts  his  tide  to  the  crown,  II.  107, 
1 08.— •Surrenders  his  personal  claims  to  the  tove*  - 
reignty,  495- 

Castles  ；  See  Architecture.  Multirude  of  castles  built  ia 

England  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  I.  136, 150. 
Cathedrals.    See  Arcbilecturc  (^Religious  Arcbitecturey 
Catbmne  tf  Lancaster,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  ； 
married  to  the  prince  of  .Asturias,  II.  495. 

A  O 
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Colo  \  idea  of  hit  conttant  presence  recommended  at  a 

check  upon  vicious  actions,  1.  47. 
Caxton、  William,  the  printer,  placed  the  original  iii- 

scriptkm  over  Chaucer's  grave,  1  a.  See  idso  1. 3 1 

37. , 
CervoHfeSt 【1.  579. 

Oyx  and  AUyotte,  tale  of,  introduced  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dqcheis,  II.  79. 

CbaionSf  count  of;  tournament  given  by  him  to  Ed* 
ward  I.,  I,  130. 

Cbamios^  lord*  II.  46,  53,  55,  56.  Opposes  the  impo* 
sition  of  hearth-money  in  Aquitaine,  71.  Campaign 
of  isO^in  the  south  of  France,  77.  Hi&  death,  78. 

Chane/04,  sir  John,  I.  437,  IT.  z^-j, 

Cbant-rpyal \  origin,  and  definition,  of  this  species  of 
poetry, 】I.  351,  353. 

CbapmcffCs  Translation  of  Homer,  I.  3x7. 

CbaiUmagnCy  I.  105  note,  164,  11.  15.  Turpi n's  his- 
tory of,  I.  36. 

Cbarles  I  v.,  emperor,  I.  93. 

Charles  v"  emperor,  I.  199,  465. 

Charles  v.,  king  of  France,  I.  91,  465.  Assists  Henry 
of  Transtaraare,  in  his  views  upon  the  crown  of 
Spain,  II,  50.  Renews  the  war  with  England  in 
1369,  69.—- Summons  the  Black  Prince  to  an- 
swer the  complaints  of  his  vassals,  7 3.*- War:  mili- 
tary operations  of  Charles,  74. 一 English  reinforce- 
ment arrives  at  Calais*  75. 一 Cautious  system  of  the 
French  King,  -Fable  of  the  monkish  historian, 

76.— "-Campaign  in  the  south,  7  7. 一 Aquitaine  es- 
cheated by  the  chamber  of  the  peers  of  France,  96.— 
insidious  policv  of  Charles,  97.— Aquitainc  invaded 
by  two  French  armies,  98. 一 Capture  of  Limogcsy 
/^/^/.— the  Black  Prince  marches  against  that  city  and 
takes  it  by  storm.  /^/V.— English  invade  France  to 
the  north,  loi, — Du  Gucsclin  marches  against  them, 
103.— his  success,  Affair  of  Montpaon,  105.— 

Suspension  of  the  war,  106. 一 Campaign  of  1372, 
136. 一 sea-iight  of  the  Spaniards }  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  English,  137. 一 Du  Guesclin  consta- 
ble of  France,  (See  his  article,)  ibid. ― Campaign  of 
I  j73i  grand  march  of  the  English  through  France, 
141  .*-<NegotiaHons,  142 .—Truce  between  England 
and  France,  143.— 'Rejections,  ibid.  Political  nego- 
tiations at  Bruges  in  1375,  207. 一 In  1377，  254, 
» 55. —proposal  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  with  a  French  princess,  256.  The  whole 
negotiation  fails :  var  renewed,  ibid.,  257，  269.  —  The 
coasts  of  England  ravaged,  1 70.— Cherburgh  and 
Brest  placed  id  the  hands  of  the  English,  ayi.— *Fii  $t 
campaign,  17%. 一 Escheat  of  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 
301.  Death  of  Charles  v.,  3 02.  —  His  literary  cha- 
racter, ibid*    Poetry  of  his  reign,  35 1,  352. 

Charles  VI"  king  of  France ；  accident  which  bcfcl  him 
at  a  masquerade,  I.  91,  State  of  France  during  his 
minority,  II.  4".  Insurrection  aiDong  his  subjects, 
ibid*  Warlike  projects  of  the  English  government, 
41 ).  State  of  Flanders  \  Charles  marches  against  tiie 
Flemings,  427，  4119. 一 battle  of  Kosebecq,  429.  In- 
surrections ； punishment  of  the  Parisians,  ^30.  Pro- 
gress of  the  English  in  Flanders,  43,1.  Richard 】i. 
challenges  the  king  of  France,  432.  Failure  of  the 
English  expedition  ；  truce,  434.  Contract  of  mar- 
riage between  the  king  of  England  and  a  daughter  of 
Charles  \  truce  for  thirty  years,  521  noUf  530. 


Charles^  king  of  Navarre,  II.  4.7,  53. 

Charles  of  Anjotty  king  of  Sicily,  II*  5. 

Charles  de  Bio",  I.  398. 

Charles  Martel,  II.  47.  • 

Chaucer:  Enquiry  respecting  the  time  of  lus  birth  and 
decease,  1. 1. 一 Inscriptions  oi)  his  tomb,  1.— and  testi- 
mony of  diiFerent  authors,  on  the  subject,  3.  London 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  4. —extract  to  this  purpose 
from  one  of  his  works,  Was  probably  a  freeman 
of  the  city,  i^/V/.— His  father  conjecmred  to  have  been 
a  vintocr  of  London,  1 2.  Idea  of  the  formation  of 
Chaucer's  character :  as  influenced  i  i.  By  the  state  of 
learning  in  his  time,  (See  the  article  Literature  in 
EnglanJy)  13.-— earlier  part  of  his  education  received 
in  the  schools  of  London,  12.— course  of  studies  in 
these,  23.— 11,  By  his  school-boy  amusements  ；  ro- 
mance writers  read  by  him,  (Sec  Romance^  Feudal  Sy- 
stem, Chivalry,  and  references,) 24,  39.— iii,  Byhis 
religious  educaiion,  (See  Church  of  England^  and  /{o<^ 
man  Catholic  Rd/gioH,)  40.— period  of  his  first  con- 
fession, 5 effect  of  this  ceremony  upon  his  mind, 
53.  IV,  By  the  diversions  of  the  period,  (Sec  the 
different  references  under  the  head  Di'venions  of  the 
English  in  the  fourteenth  century,)  55.— particularly 
the  popular  amoscnicnts,  10a. apd  the  general 
maDoersi  13 3. —v,  By  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in 
his  time,  (See  Fine  A"s、  and  the  references,}  1 34.  — 
of  religious  architecture,  141. 一 period  (of  the  fine 
arts)  of  Chaucer,  177.— Chaucer  a  lover  of  music* 

185.  — ^Conclusion  from  the  whole,  ibid,  Chaucer 
removed  from  London  to  the  university  ofCanabridge, 

186,  一 State  of  the  universities  of  this  period,  ibuL 
195. 一 His  situation  at  Cambridge,  196.  State  of  the 
early  years  of  Chaucer  recapitulated,  203.  Earlf 
productions  of  Chaucer }  Court  of  Love,  (See  that 
article :  And  for  the  account  of  his  diiTerent  work$ 
hereafter  mentioned.  See  their  respective  articles,) 
205,  »3i.— They  are  written  in  EDgiisU,  207. —djj* 
credit  of  the  English  language  at  this  time,  19^ 
2o8>  3 02.  —  advantages  arising  to  him  from  writing 
in  his  native  longue,  208.  QiJestion  of  priority  be- 
tw(cn  Chaucer  and  Gower,  no. -^Examination,  of 
some  passages  in  their  poems,  on  this  point,  211^ 
211. 一 Chaucer  entitled  to  the  precedency,  21 2.  — 
proved  from  the  d^tes  of  Gower*s  works,  ibid'  Poetl 
on  the  continent  previous  to  Chaucer,  214. 一 Pctrarca 
crowned  in  the  Capitol,  228.—- impression  produced 
by  this  event  upon  the  mind  of  Chaucer,  230. 
Plague  of  London  in  the  year  1349,  2  52, — Its  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Chaucer,  ^57. 一 His  position  during 
it&  continuance,  25^8.— Institution  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  ibid,  Chaucer  studied  at  both  universities^^ 
260.— -Opposite  statements  oa  this  point,  Ar- 
guments in  support  of  this  assertion }  from  the  com- 
position of  the  Troilus  and  Creseide,  261. —from  the 
frequency  of  similar  removals  in  his  time,  262.  Boke 
of  Troilus  and  Creseide,  a63»  477 .—Supposition  of 
sir  Francis  Kynaston,  respecting  the  autnor's  station 
in  life,  314.  Memoirs  of  Strode  and  Go、ver;  confi - 
dential  friends  of  Chaucer,  3  27:— Friendship  of 
Chaucer  and  Gowcr,  3 3 8.— Erroneous  statements  on 
this  subjicct,  /^/V/.-^haYe  been  continued  by  modem 
writers,  340. 一 Breach  between  Chaucer  and  Gowcr, 
3469  II.  507,  &c. 一 degree  of  blame  imputable  to 
either  party  uncertaiofl.  347.— long  duration  of  their 
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friendshi p  honou rable to  both, 1. 3 4S .—Chaucer's  emu- 
lation of  Gower,  349, 【1.  506. — Conclusion,  I.  350* 
Question  whether  Chaucer  studied  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  considered ,  3  51. —His  residence 
in  France  affirmed  by  Leland,  Aid. 一 Denied  by  a 
modern  critic,  352.— Proved;  from  the  retort  of 
Englishmen  to  the  university  of  Paris  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  353. 一 from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
French  literanire,  Deficiencies  in  Leiand's  ac- 

count of  Chaucer,  354..— not  decisive  on  this  point, 
fM, 一 Period  of  Chaucer's  sradies  io  France,  355.— 
his  reception  in  that  country ,  356,  357.  Chaucer's 
studies  in  the  inns  of  court  dhcussed,  357. 一 Tes- 
timony of  Leiand  on  this  subject,  /^/V?.---of  Mr, 
Speght,  i*/V/.— The  point  very  doubtful,  358.— His- 
tory of  law  in  the  fourteenth  century,      一 Chaucer 
considered  as  a  lawyer,  369.— quits  the  profession, 
370.     Chaucer's  literary  productions  between  the 
years  1350  and  1358,  /^/Vy.-~-His  Patamon  and 
Arcite.  (See  that  article,)  371.— Said  to  have  trans- 
lated Dante,  576.— imprubability  of  this  supposirion, 
iM,  —  Translation  of  Boethtus  De  ConsoUuione  Pbilo- 
$opb}ay  ibid. — 'ns  defects,  377.— instances  of,  ibid. 
378.— its  beauties,  378.*-«ezample,  379.— Chaucer 
values  himseif  upon  it,  ibid,  Chaucer  enters  into  the 
service  of  Edward  iii.,  gti. — Causes  of  hit  promo- 
tion, respect  paid  to  genius  and  literature  in 
the  earlv  ages  of  Europe, — literary  character  of 
Edward  ii i,,  383,  394,  437.— He  places  Chaucer 
near  the  person  of  hi«  minor  son,  386.-*4imilar  situa- 
tion of  <3owcr,  /多/ 乂一 Patent  of  1374  considered, 
3S7. 一 Chaucer  resides  at  Woodstock 1  389.— early 
date  of  his  residence  there,  -A'V. —situation  of  his 
bouse,  390  —description  of  it;  from  his  poem  of  his 
Dream,  390.  391.  —  from  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
/^/V.— -Cbnd i tion  of  Chaucer  at  this  time,  392.»in- 
ference  as  to  hit  circumstances  and  station,  ibid. 一 
Character  of  the  English  court,  395.— of  Edward  in., 
ibid,  —of  Philippa,  his  queen,  3 96. —State  of  the 
royal  family,  406.— Chaucer's  delineation  of  the  man- 
ners of  John  of  Gaunt,  421. 一 of  the  character  and 
person  of  the  princess  Blanche,  4*1 冬. 一 Chaucer  the 
poetical  preceptor  of  John  of  Gaunt,  432.  Chaucer's 
poem  of  rhe  Parliament  of  Birds,  43  5. ^Impressions 
under  which  he  had  written  his  former  works,  436.— 
this  poem,  tbid.  -^Srate  of  the  court  at  this  time, 
437.    Chaucer's  poem  of  his  Dream,  446. 一 This 
work  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  poet  \  of  his 
amours,  450. —his  passion  conccHred  in  1359,  451.— 
the  object  of  it  introduced  as  a  personage  in  the  story, 
452.  Chaucer's  mistress,  her  quality  and  name,  454, 
II.  91.    Grand  ihvasionof  France  in  1359;  Chaucer 
appears  in  the  invading  army,  I.  46s.-— Proof  of  this 
from  his  testimony  in  a  cause  in  the  court  military, 
ibid. 一 His  character  and  motives  in  this  expedition, 
463  .impression  produced  by  it  upon  his  mind, 

468.  — He  withdraws  from  the  militaiy  profession, 

469.  — his  pacific  disposition,  ibid, 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  a  poem,  translated  by. 
Chaucer,  II.  1.— Period  of  this  translation,  2. 
—His  condition  at  thit  time,  ibid, 一 Satire  upon 
the  mendicaiiM  in  this  work,  ， 8. 一 rise  and  con- 
troversies ef  those  orders,  i9.<—application  of  this 
fubject  to  the  hhtoiy  of  Chaucer,  ji,— 
Length  of  Chaucer**  transbtioo,  +»»<**object  of  the 
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translator,  17.  42*    Chancer 's  first  pension,  6i.-* 
Its  value,  ibid, 一 iHustrations,  61. 一 Conclusion,  67. 
Chaucer's  poem  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
"•—UhistraHoa  which  this  poem  affords  to  the  his- 
tory of  Chaucer,  S5,  88,  89. 一 his  long  counsldp, 
90.— Chaucer  not  yet  married,  9i«-^6asoDs  of  the 
lady  for  deferring  his  suit,  92.— his  marriage,  93.— - 
Coincidence  of  circum$tance$  in  the  lives  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  r^V/.— Consideration  in  which  Chancer 
was  now  held,  illuscMted,  94.  Chaucer  sent  upon  a 
special  mission,  104，  126.    Political  administration 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  (Sec  also  fully  his  article,)  iiz. 
Chaucer  appointed  ainl>assador  to  Genoa*  144.— > Im- 
portance of  this  republic  during  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  i^/V/,— its  connection  with  England,  145.-— 
Objects  of  Chaucer's  embassy,  i 牛 6. — his  colleagues, 

147.  His  tour  to  the  north  of  Italy,  ibid. 一 proved 
from  a  passage  in  the  Clerk  oF  Oxcnforcles  Tale, 

148.  一 Motives  of  Chaucer  in  this  excursion,  150.  — 
Interview  with  Petrarca,  /^/V/.— feelings  of  Chaucer 
on  this  occasion,  /^/V/.— feelings  of  Petrarca,  151.  — 
he  reads  to  Chaucer  his  talc  of  Patient  Grisildis, 
15ft.  —  tone  of  their  conyersacion,  /^/^.— Chaucer  re- 
quests a  copy  of  the  tale,  153.— describes  himself  、ui， 
der  the  person  of  tht  Clerk  of  Oxen  ford,  ibitL  一 
is  introduced  by  Petrarca  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  1 54.— The  visit  of  Chau- 
cer not  mentioned  by  Petrarca  or  his  biographers, 
X55. silence  of  Petrarca  accounted  for,  /^/V.— of 
his  Italian  biographers,  156. 一 language  of  De  Sade 
on  the  subject,  /^/t/.— conclusion,  158.    Chaucer  re- 
ceives a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  per  diem^  162  .  — 
observations,  ibid. 一 Use  of  wine  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  163. measures  of  wine  at  this  time  in  use  ； 
dimensions  of  the  pitcher,  165,— Value  of  Chaucer** 
grant,  i66. 一 Imputed  connection  between  wine  and 
poetry,  167. 一 Probable  amount  of  Chaucer's  income, 
168. 一 articles  of  which  it  was  composed,       一 his 
paternal  inheritance,   16 9.  —  conclusion,  ibid*  Hit 
introduction  into  public  life,  "2. — His  successive 
promotions,  173.    Chaucer  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  customs,  ibid. 一 importance   of  this  situation, 
174.— salary  annexed  10  if,        一 nature  of  its  bu- 
siness, 、 7 5. — He  owes  this  appointment  to  John  of 
Gaunty  /W. — motives  of  the  donation,  176.  Chau- 
cer's domestic, and  official,  situation,  178,  17^  Sup- 
posed grant  of  the  year  1^7 1,  1 7^  •— Biographia 
Britannica,  ks   forgeries  on  this  subject,  180.—* 
and  source  from  which  these  sprung,  iSi,  Chiucer 
designated  by  the  term  Kalttius  Hospttii  by  Mr、 
Speght,  ibid.    Outline  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  the 
House  of  Fame,  1 2 么一  Chaucer's  principles  of  phi, 
losophy,  187.— He  writes  this  poem  under  some  de- 
pression of  mind,  aai  .—Period  at  which  the  House  of 
Fame  was  produced » extract  from  the  poem,  on 
this  subject,  202.  Intimacy  of  Wicliffe  and  Chaucer, 
21S.  Chaucer  obtains  the  wardship  of  Edmund  Stapcl^ 
gate,        一 Nature,  and  importance,  of  this  grant, 
ibid.  Grant  to  Chaucer  ef  contmband  wool  forfeited ^ 
^49.  Proposal  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  \ 
Chaucer  employed  ia  this  negotiation,  256,  157.— 
Rank  and  importance  of  his  ielIow.cofnniissionen;» 
X 5 7.— Station  occupied  by  him  on  this  occasion,  x<^%. 
Is  reappointed  comptroller  of  the  customs,  27*.— » 
His  pensions,  3^73， 一 iklsifications  of  the  Biogra- 
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phh  Bricannlca,  II.  273.  Supposed  grant  of  protection 
to  Chaucer,  174.. 一 Cause  of  mistaKc  on  this  subject 
investigated,  275.    Poem  of . Chaucer  encicled  the 
Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  177*    State  of  eo- 
ciety  in  Europe  9t  this  time  :  Insurrection  of  the 
common  peopLe :  Views  which  these  circumstances 
produced  in  the  mind  of  Chaucer,  ^05,  309»  316. 一 
Way  in  which  they  modified  his  genius  and  fortune, 
317.  Marriage  of  Richard      to  Anne  of  Bohemia : 
Chaucer  patronised  by  the  new  queen  1  ftnd  produces 
BC  her  suggestion  the  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  (Sec 
that  article*)  329,  330,  331.    Poem  of  the  f  loure 
and  tnc  Lefe,  341.    Origin  of  the  shorter  and  more 
airy  classes  of  poetry :  example  of  the  Vireby,  from 
Chaucer's  works,  352,  356.— William  de  Macb^ut^ 
357.    Chaucer  appointed  comptroller  of  the  small 
customs,  359.  Supposiiitious  writings  of  Chaucer  in 
favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Wicliffc,  401.  —  Jack 
Upland  ；  The  Plowman's  Talc  ；  The  Pilgrimcs 
Talc,  402. 一 Visions  of  Pierce  PlowinaOy  /^/«/.— -pas- 
sage in  this  work  imitated  by  Chaucer,  4x0.  Cpn- 
teotion  respecting  the  mayoralty  of  Loadoa  ；  Clvau- 
•cer  involved  in  this  affair,  43S1  44s. 一 His  motives  } 
his  attachment  to  Joho  of  Gaunt,  442. 一 his  patrio- 
tic semimems,  443. 一 Result  of  this  business  j  esti- 
mate of  the  cause  in  which  Chaucer  w^s  engaged, 
444. 一 Success  of  the  court  ；  Chaucer  flics,  446. 
Cliaucerin  the  Netherlands,  4(8. 一 Assists  his  fellou'S 
in  exile,  459  —Treachery  of  his  fritnds  at  hope, 
46o.—  【g  accompanied  by  his  wife,  iM» 一 His  chil- 
dren, 牛 6 1,  55" — His  embarrassments,  463. 一 His 
retired  and  destitute  situation,  465.    Returns  to 
England,  466.    U  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  467. 
Examined  as  a  witness  in  the  court  military,  iM, 
Stripped  of  his  public  offices  j  by  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock : suspension  of  the  royal  authority,  468.  Chro- 
nology of  Chaucer's  exile  and  iraprisonmenty  469. 
Convulsive  state  of  England  in  the  loth  and  zith 
years  of  Richard  11"  47 2. — Situation  of  Chaucer  in 
tbis  period, 今 74.— sells  his  pensions^  476. — his 
employments  in  prison,  -Testament  of  Love, 

477.— -Anne  of  Bohemia  obtains  Chaucer  bis  pardon, 
4、 一 Chaucer  now  first  adopts  the  mystical  worship 
of  the  Marguerite  or  daisy,  ibid.  Restoration  of 
Richard  11. )  Chaucer  set  at  liberty, /^/V/.,  486.  Im- 
peaches bis  former  associatet ，  486.—- Nature  of  his 
information,  4S7.— >Hi8  conduct  censured,  488. 一 
Its  motives  ；  resentment,  /M.  —  timidity  ；  degree  of 
censure  due  to  this  defect,  +8 9, — Duration  of  Chau- 
cer's adversitv,  490.— -Chaucer  the  sole  historian  of 
his  own  weakness,  491.  Chaucer  appointed  clerk  of 
the  works,  49 8.»£in ployed  in  repairing  St.  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor,  /'W.— Resigns,  499.  Retires  to 
Woodstock,  li/^.— Visits  his  youngest  son  at  Oxford, 
500. — Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie,  ibid, 一 Legende 
of  Gode  Women,  501.— His  sentiments  at  this  pe- 
riod, ibid,  Canterbury  Talcs,  504. — Breach  between 
Chaucer  and  Gowcr,  (I.  346,)  II.  507. -~ Gower 
visits  Chaucer  in  prison,  508.— Chaucer  suspects  him 
of  duplicity,  ibid, 一 is  instigated  by  resentment  to  un- 
dertake the  Canterbury  Tales,  509.— Anecdote  of 
Shakespear,  510.  Chaucer  again  obtains  a  pension, 
514.  Removes  to  Donotngtoo  Castle,  Berks :  evidences 
that  he  resided  here  ；  Leland,  515.— Camden,  Speight, 
Evelyn,  516. 一 Asbmole,  Life  in  Urry,  5x7.— Grose, 


IT.  5 1 8.— Objections;  from  records  concerning  the 
former  proprietor,  /丄， and  From  CKauccr*s  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  519. 一 Chaucer  did  not  plant  the 
opks  at  Donnington,  InfereDcei  520.  )D«ath 

of  Con  stance,  second  duchess  of  Lancaster  ；  John  of 
Gaunt  marries  the  sister  of  ChaUcer*8  wife,  5"， ，"， 
r— Favours  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  family  of  Chau- 
cer, %^\y  5&4*  Chaucer  receives  a  patent  of 
protection  from  the  crowD,  525.  Is  again  engaged 
in  public  afiTairs,  526.  Obtaios  a  grant  of  wine,  518. 
Richard  II.  xleposed  ；  accession  of  Henry  iv. :  be- 
haviour of  Chaucer  on  this  event,  54-3.  ―  Contmted 
with  that  of  Gower,  ibid.  Chaucer  and  his  family 
favoured  by  the  new  sovereign,  ^44.  Stanzas  en- 
titled Chaucer  to  his  Emptie  Purse,  545.  Chaucer 
removes  to  London,  548. 一 Rente  a  house  near  Wjest- 
minsrer  Abbey,  549.  HU  pensioDS  renewed,  ibid. 
A  further  pensiqn  conferred  upon  him,  ibuL  Death 
pf  Chaucer,  552. 一 Verses  supposed  to  have  been 
wricten  by  him  on  his  death -bed,  (Gode  Counsaife  of 
Chaucer,)  — Died  a  widower,  55S.  kis  incer- 
ment,  ibid.. . 

Rr'view  pf  bis  history^  it.  560.— Cyi/j  character :  his 
placid  and  generous  disposition ^  566. 一 His  We  of 
ciiccrful  scenery,  5<?7.— Further  proofs  of  the  excel- 
Unce  of  his  disposition,  56s.  His  moral  and  social 
habits,  169. 一 His  convivial  temper,  170.  flis  pro* 
pcnsity  to  ex  pence  and  to  pleasurable  ihduigeoces, 
17'.  His  love  of  study,  J.  436,  44.5, II.  15},  100, 
570.  His  tendency  towards  embusiasm,  ll.  571. 
Uis  sen&ibility  to  criticum»  183.  H"  professed  esti- 
mation of  fame,  197.  Aa  advocate  for  the  doctrines 
of  transubsuntiatioa  and  auricular  confession,  ^84^ 
4.0Z.  Habitually  a  courtier,  171,  56£.  His  ministe- 
rial character,  177-  His  patriotism,  443,  564..  Hit 
character  of  himself,  a 00.  His  person,  571.  His 
literary  character :  his  eulogium»  I.  211.  His 
smaller  pieces,  II.  571.— Troiius  and  Creseide,  ibid. 
Canterbury  Talcs,  573.  His  merits  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  manners,  I.  204,236,  II.  316.  317,  573.— 
la  passages  of  humour,  J.  ^38,  !!•  574.  His  de- 
scriptive powers,  I.  3t36»  II.  299,  300-  Deficient  in 
decorum » I.  241,  305,  II，  573.  Chaucer  compar- 
ed with  Shakespear,  I,  318,  325.— With  Spei^r, 
236,  II，  93,  9 牛, 204,  »97.  ―  With  Langland,  II. 
417.  Uis  character  of  himself,  482.  Chaucer  the 
poet  of  peace,  I.  4.69.  His  reputation  in  his  cmn 
lime  and  since,  315,  384,  385,  II.  94.  Chaucer  not 
obsolete  in  his  language,  I.  »4.7.— Not  inharmonious 
in  his  versification,  248,  11.  4i4«~<-cau$es  of  its  ap- 
parent irregularity,  explained,  I.  how  to  be  re- 
medied in  future  editions,  250. 一 The  introducer  o: 
the  stanza  of  seven  lines  into  English  poetry,  I. 
Principal  schools  of  modern  poetry  ：  the  roroaDcicj 
the  burlesque  ；  the  natural  ；  and  the  allegorical,  II. 
575,  J76.  Rack  to  which  Chaucer,  as  a  poet,  be- 
longs, considered,  5 80. —Must  be  cried  by  the  abso- 
lute merits  of  his  works,  and  by  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  they  were  produced,  581.— 
interest  which  the  reader  of  taste  will  feel  in  these 
circumstaaces,  ibid~\ht\t  value  in  the  history  of  the 
human  roiud,  582.— These  observations  applied  to 
Chaucer,  Edition*  of  Chancer,  1. 245 i^uoted 
in  this  work,  186  noU. 
Chaucer  to  his  Emptie  Purse  \  stanzas  aEtributed 
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to  Chaucer,  II.  54.5.    Their  character,  547.  Not 
a  genuine  production  of  Chaucer,  ihidm  Contradicted 
bv  his  real  history »  ibid"  550. 
^xcrtcr  froniy  11.  54J6. 

Chaiic£1i*s  Dream;  poem  of.    See  Dream. 

CbauceTy  Tbomw,  elder  son  of  the  poet,  I.  454  notei 
II.  178,  461,  524^  544,  559.  His  youthfol  charac- 
ter, li.  4.61*  SAeax6  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 545.  Proved  to  have  been  the  ton  of  the 
poet,  555. 

CtauceVf  Lewis,  younger  son  of  the  poet,  I,  333,  II. 
461,  ； 5S.  His  youthful  character,  II.  463.  Con« 
elusions  of  the  Astrolabie  written  for  his  mstruccion 
by  his  father,  500,  501. 

Cbeapsid£;  state  of,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
tufics,  I.  9.  Grand  tournament  here  in  the  year 
1,74，  II.  132. 

Cbenfulness  ；  its  mutual  connection  with  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion, I.  54.  Can  be  cultivated  only  in  a  state  of 
civilisation,  57. 

Cberbfurgbf  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  in  die 
war  of  1378,  II.  271. 

Chester  ；  remarkable  ancient  privilege  at  the  fair  held 

. here,  I,  68. 

Chester  Mysteries,  I.  84.    Papal  indulgence  granted  to 

the  attenders  at  these  ex hibitiohsy:  16. . 
Cben^  Cbacr,  ballad  of,  J.  116. 

Cbi*ualry  ；  the  offspring  of  the  feudal  system,  I.  24,  29, 
361.  Time  of  its  rise,  15.  Nature  of  this  insti- 
tution, 19.  Hercules  and  Theseus  knights-errant 
of  antiquity,  30.  Principles  of  chivalry,  114. 
Edootdod  of  a  knight,  "5,  409.  Relttive  charac- 
t«r  of  chivalry  in.  different  stages  of  lodety,  1S5, 
130,  Tji.  Origin  of  the  duel,  of  the  jott,  and  of  the 
nmrnametit,  115.   Its  eflKectt  upon  the  characters 

- of  women  of  rank,  396.<*— Some  examples  of  this, 
397.  Early  difitipliat  of  persons  of  rank  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  409.— Paget,  M'V* 一 Esquim,  4", 
(See  those  articles. )«->I>emcano«tr  of  the  damtels,  or 

. young'  ladies  of  family,  415.— Exercises  of  the 
«sqiiire8,  ibid* » emttladon, 寺 1 6. — Knighthood,  ibid., 
125.  Manners  and  temper  of  the  knights  of  chival- 
Tv,  II.  a 3 7. —Their  attachtneDt  to  war,  ibid,、  23s, 
jracskni  of  love,  considered  on  the  princtptn  of  chi- 
valry, 1 8 6.  —  Description  of  loyalty,  287.  Wor»hip 
of  Venus  as  the  goddess  of  Love,  superseded  among 
the  poets  of  chivalry,  by  that  of  Alcestis,  354,  34.6. 
Cbristianity,  annihilated  in  Eoglaod  by  the  Saxons,  I.  7, 

' Itt  effects  upon  the  character  of  this  people,  ^hen  re- 
stored by  St.  Augustine,  34;— Upon  the  romance 
poetry,  33, 

Cburcb  of  England  ；  establishment  -and  practices  of,  in  the 
fourteenth  ccntuiy,  (See  Roman  CatMic 
I.  40. 

Cbkrtb^fftusjc  ；  cause  of  itt  assiduous  coltivation  in  the 
early  ages.  I.  79,  180.  Cultivated  ma  later  period  by 
the  society  of  parish-clerks,  88.  Introduction  of  the 
organ  into  churches,  184.    See  also  Musk, 

GcerOf  I.  13,  437. 

Qmabtte,  1.  172. 

Q^ilLaWj  revival  of  in  Europe,  I.  359. 

Clarence,  duke  of.  See  Lionel  cf  Antwerp, 

dossil;  description  of  those  studied  in  the  fourteenth 

century,  I.  23,  zot. 
Ciaue/e  Lorrainft  II.  576. 
Ctaudiofiy  Ilk  1(4,  193. 
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CUrgy\  ascendancy  and  policy  of,  in  the  middle  ag^, 

I.  77.  Origin  of  their  antipathy  to  theatrical  per- 
formers,  78.  Forbidden  from ,  attending  at  secular 
plays,  80.— Necessity  of  this  prohibition ,  81.  Policy 
of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  cultivation  of 
arehkecnire,  137.  Their  proficiency  in  the  fine  artt 
in  the  early  ages,  170.  Effect  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, upon  the  state  of  the  clergy,  II.  19.  Rise  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  (See  Friars^)  10,  See  also  Ec» 
clesiasiical  History  ；  and  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 

Grri  of  the  lVcrks\  Chaucer  appointed  to  this  situation, 

II.  49 1.— Resigns,  4.99, 

Cleuk  of  Oxenfordes  Tale  ；  (Story  of  Patient 
Grisildis  ；)  learnt  by  Chaucer  fromPetrarca,  II.  1+8— 
Petrarca  reads  his  tale  to  Chaucer,  i f2.~Chaucer  re- 
quests a  copy  of  it,  15 3.— describes  himself  under  the 
person  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenfbrd,  ibid*  See  also  IL  573. 

Clijfbrdy  sir  Lewis,  IL  375. 

Cobham^  John  lord,  II.  236,  255. 

Cock  a n d  t h e  Fo x,Taie  of.  See  Nonn es  Preeste s 
Tale,  " 

Cock-fighting  and  Throwing  at  Cocks  \  diversions  of  ihe 
fourteenth  c«ntury,  I.  121. 

CakCy  chief-Justice,  I.  363. 

Met,  Dr"  founder  of  br.  Paul,*  school,  I.  98. 

Colleges  ；  when  first  founded  in  England,  1. 196. 

Ccmmediay  of  Dante,  II.  i. 

Commons  \  rise  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  the 
system  of  representation,  I.  12,  209,  361,  362,  II* 
306,  307,  445, 44-^. 

COMPLAI!lT  OP  THE  BLACK  KnIGHT  ；  written  OQ 

- occasion  of  rhe  unpopularity  and  misfortune 雲 of  John 

- of  Gaunt,  II.  477  to  tSx.  Proved  to  be  connected  with 
tht  history  of  that  prince,  482.— From  the  description 
of  the  scene,  283.— and  of  the  person  of  the  hero,  ibid. 
Not  related  to  his  courtship  of  the  princess  Blanche, 
a S4,— Proved  from  the  duration  of  the  alleged  court- 
ship, ib  d. — ftom  the  slanders  the  hero  is  said  to  have  、 

•  laboured  under,  2S5.  Literal  subject  of  the  poem, 
ibid.   Taste  for  allegorical  writing,  ibid.    Passion  of 

' iove,  and  BeDCtment  of  ioj^alty,  compared,  sS6. 一 Lov« 
considered  on  the  principles  of  chivalry,  一 De - 
scnption  of  loyalty,  287.  Youth  and  sacred  charac- 
ter of  Richard  u.,  189. 一 His  beautiful  person  and 
prepossesttng  manners,  2 90.— Ardent  and  unaiter* 
able  attadnncnt  of  the  Black  Knight,  a9i.*-exprcs8- 
<dmbis  soliloquy,  ibUL、A9i.  — -Unkindness  and  seveii* 
ty  of  his  mistress,  293,  294.  —originating  in  the  un« 
merited'  calumnies  which  had  been  inventtd  against 
him,  294.— the  stjie  in  which  these  are  spoken  of  too 
grave  for  a  love-tale,  2 95. 一 Unfortunate  destiny  of 

' true  lovers,  and  prosperous  success  of  the  disloyal, 
296.  Critical  defects  of  this  poem,  297.  Important 
purpose  ir  was  de«igDed  to  answer,  298.  Illustratioa 
from  the  House  of  Fame,  ibid.  Specimen  of  Chaucer's 
descriptive  powers,  199,  300.  -This  poem  compared 
with  the  Testament  of  Love,  48a.  See  also  I.  390. 
Ckmptfolt^  of  the  Customs  ；  Chaucer  appointed  to  this 

0  office,  n.  173.  Importance  of  the  situation  at  that 
time,  1 7 牛. Salary  annexed  to  it,  tbid.  Nature  of  its 
business,  175.  Chaucer  owes  this  appointment  to 
JotWR  of  Gaunt.  'W. — Motives  of  the  donation,  176. 
Chaucer  re-appcinted  on  the  access  ion  of  Richard  1 1,, 
»7*.— Deprived  of  this  office,  4j6S. 
Ct/nptrolier  of  tbi  SmcUt  Custom  ；  Chaucer  appointed  to 
this  office,  II.  3 59.<— Deprived  of  it,  46s* 
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Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabip,  I.  332,  II. 

46 1 ,  500.    Written  by  Chaucer  for  the  instruction 

of  his  younger  son,  II.  500. 
Confassio  Amantis,  See  De  Confnsione  Amantis, 
Confession.    See  AurUtdar  Confession, 
Confirmation  \  rite  of,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 

i.  5 牛' 

ConraJhj ,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  II.  5. 
Consolation  ok  Philosophy.    See  De  Consoia- 

iione  Pbilosof>bia,  • 
ConstancCy  heiress  to  the  crown  of  Castillo,  and  wife  of 

John  of  Gaunt,  II.  107, 108,  493.    Dies,  511. 
Constaniine,  I.  161. 
Qnrvems,    See  Monastic  EstMisbmentSn 
Convocation  of  Sr.  Frideswide,  held  by  archbishop 

Courteney  against  Wicliffo,  II.  390. 
Coronation  of  Richard  11.,  II.  263. 
Coventry  Mysteri",  I.  85. 

C<ru€tousness  ；  person! flcatioQ  of,  from  the  Visions  of 

Pierce  Plowman,  II.  408. 
Council  of  Constance  ；  exhibition  of  a  Mystery  before  the 

members  of,  I.  86.    Council  at  the  Preaching  Friars, 

summoned  by  archbishop  Courteney  against  VViclifie, 

II,  387' 

Court  or  Love;  Chaucer's  first  considerable  poem, 
I.  205，  231.  Its  original, and  its  present,  length,  205. 
Its  authenticity  unquestionable,  ibid.  Written  by 
Chaucer  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  ibid.、  206.  Not  his 
first  poetical  composition,  ibid*  Plan  of  the  poem,  231. 
Not  a  translation,  tbid.  Question  whether  Chau- 
cer's heroine  a  real  or  fictitious  personage,  232.— Ex- 
tracts from  the  poem  in  favour  of  the  former  sup- 
position, f^ii/. —Statement  from  his  other  works  con- 
firming the  latter,  233.— The  point  doubtful,  il>id* 
Measure  of  the  poem,  134.  —Versification,  ibid, 一 the 
stanza,  ibid.  Structure  and  flow  of  language,  235. 
Fable,  ibid.  Passages  of  a  descriptive  sort,  136.— Ge- 
neral estimate  of  Chauccr*s  talents  in  this  point,  ibid. 
Passages  of  passion,  137.  Passages  of  humour, 
139. 一 Statutes  of  love,  J. 一 Attendants  at  the  court 
of  Love,  939.  Delicacy  of  sentiment,  141. —Period 
of  a  young  man's  first  appearance  at  the  court  of 
Love,  i^m/.— Indecency  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  love, 
141.  Pcrorationy  ibid.  Concert  of  birds,  243.  Copy 
of  the  Court  of  Love  incomplete,  Visible 
hiatuses,  ibid  examination  of  these,  %^  Battle 
of  Cresiy,  150*  See  also  1.  "i,  301,  303,  II.  33a, 
341,  345,  417. 

Courteney^  bishop  of  London  j  a  leader  of  the  faction  in 
the  Good  Parliament,  II  i%6,  235.  Urges  the  pro- 
secution of  Wicliffe,  251.  Appointed  a  member  of 
the  council  of  regency,  on  the  accession  of  Richard 息 i., 
a68.  His  further  measures  against  Wicliffe,  373. 
Succeeds  to  the  primacy,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Sudbury,  387.  Summons  an  extraordinary  council 
upon  Wiclifi*e,  ibid, ^ Earthquake,  3S8.  Parliament- 
aiy  bill  against  heresy;  rejected  by  the  commoDSy 
ibid ,  3 & 9,  Courteney  undertakes  to  purge  the  uoi- 
versity,  HtUl. — li  opposed  by  the  chancellor;  but 
form  him  to  lubmit,  / 多 /V/.— Demands  a  recantation 
from  the  heretical  professors,  3 90. Obtains  letters 
patent  against  heresy  to  be' issued;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Wicliffe  it  expelled  the  university,  ibid.  — 
—Convocation  of  St.  Frideswide,  ibid. 一 Obscurity 
respecting  the  recantations,  391,  ：.  See  also  II,  253, 
280,  3io« 


Courts  of  Lyoe、    Sec  Parliaments  of  Love. 
Cowley^  I.  233*  246. 
Crt'UUon,  I.  349. 

Cressyi  battle  of.  I.  1x5,  250,  II.  5 牟, 143.    Its  efiectt 

upon  the  English  nation,  I.  402. 
Criticism :  its  unfavourable  effects  upon  genius,  24.7. 
- Points  of  attention  in  judging  of  ancient  poetry,  I. 
- I02.    Two  ways  in  which  a  poem  may  be  judg«d» 

3oi»  (See  alio  iL  580  to  582.)  Law  of  poetical  justice 

examined  I  I.  309.   Chaucer's  sensibility  to  criticism^ 

II.  163.  Reviewers,  184. 
Croesus,  king  of  liydta;  his  fate,  as  related  by  Chaucer, 

11.  ig3. 

Croucbback  ；  explanation  of  this  name,  II.  497. 

Crusade,  excited  by  pope  Urban  vi.  against  his  rival, 
Clement  vii"  11.  424.  Expedition  of  Spencer, 
bishop   of   Norwich,  under   this   sanctkm,  431, 

斗 34»* 

Crusades  ••  their  impolicy,  1. 43.  Enthusiasm  and  ec- 
stasy of  the  crusadert,  on  the  Holy  Land,  44.  Arts 
used  ta  excite  the  people  to  engage  in  these  expedi- 
tions, 1 67.  Their  beneficial  effects  to  the  mariuine 
states  of  Italy,  XL  144. 

CUCKOW  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE  }  Extnct  from, 

it.  56S. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  I.  388. 


DAIS,  a  part  of  the  ancient  palaces  and  manor-houses. 
I.  is8. 

Daisy,  (or  Marguerite  ； )  worship  of,  among  the  poets  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  II.  339.  Its  orifrin,  ibid^^ 
Froissart,  340.— his  fable  of  the  daisv,  ibiJ.^^c^  the 
founder  of  the  school,  34.1.  Mythology  of  Chaucer, 
ibid.  Worship  of  the  daisy  by  the  knights  and 
ladies  in  the  poem  •f  the  Fioure  and  the  L^fe,  j^x. 
Inventor  of  the  mythology  of  the  daisy  ；  perhaps 
Wiliiam  de  Machaut,  345,  358.  Chaucer's  homage 
to  the  daisy  in  the  Lcgendc  of  Gode  Womeo,  34.7. 
—His  etymology  of  dot";  explained,  eye  of  dc^^ 
ibid、  Botany  of  the  daUy»  ibid*  Chaucer's  pane- 
gyric of  the  daisy,  349.  Worship  of  the  Margue- 
rite or  daisy,  when  first  adopted  by  Chaucer,  4S4. 
See  also  II.  576. 

Dancing  ；  a  part  of  the  church-cervice  in  the  early  Bges» 
I.  180. 

Danes  ；  their  character,  I.  34. 

Dangle,  sir  Guichard,  carl  of  Huntingdon,  II.  257, 

»S«»*59»  364,  369*  SS" 
Dante,  1. 16,  177,  "5,  n»»  "3, 11-  i»  184.^  103 » 

His  character,  I.  "3,  1%^  Said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Chaucer,  376. 

Dares  Pbtyghu,  I.  16,  38,  273,  275 廖 II.  i^ft' 

Dark  and  Barbarous  Ages  ；  these  terms  inapplicable  to 
the  times  when  Chaucer  was  bora,  I.  13. 

D^Artevitlej  June"  and  Philip  ；  their  u8urpttions»  II. 
4*7  to  +30. 

Davie,  Adam,  I.  6s. 

Deeub  ；  the  preparation  for,  one  of  the  foremost  injunc- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I.  ^o.-^ro* 
ductive  of  pusiUaoimity  of  character,  51^  11.  479. 
—Dictate!  of  reason,  on  this  head,  I.  51. 

De  Belto  Trojano,  a  poem  of  Joseph  of  Exeter,  I.  176. 

DecameronCf  of  Boccaccio  |  ocqnion  of  its  oomposiiioa, 
!•         Ju  character,  165.— Date^  a66.  Story 


， 
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Patient  GrisHdis  ；  translated  into  Latin  by  Pctrarca, 
II.  X48.  Irs  plau  compared  with  that  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  512,  513.    See  also  I.  273,  II.  zio, 

50 $»  576.  • 
De  Causa  Dc"  a  treatise  of  Thomas  Bradwardine  in 

the  fourteenth  century,  I.  306. 
De  Conjessione  Jmcui//si  datt  of  its  publication,  I.  212. 

A  model  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  349,  II.  506* 
Sec  also  I.  "1，  9x2,  335,  337,        346,  349,  II.  509. 

Extracts  from,  1.  207,  II.  507,  508. 
De Omsolaiione Pbilosopbiat  translated  by  Chaucer, 

I.  376, 1  J.  333.  Various  other  translations  of  this 
work,  I.  377.  Compared  with  the  Testament  of 
Love,  II.  478. 

Defence^  Science  of.    See  Frixe-fighting, 

Delamare^  sir  .Peter  ；  his  factious  proceedings  against 
John  of  Gaunt  ；  and  punisbraenr,  II.  243.— Re- 
leased from  confinement,  263.    See  also  II.  169. 

De  la  Pole,  Michael,  earl  QfSufiblk,  a  minister  of  Richard 
J.  10,  II.  361,  366,  367,  473.  Jobn^  earl  of 
Lincoln,  IL  557. 

De  Mcniforty  dukic  of  Britanny,  II.  301,  302. 

Denia,  count  of;  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Najara, 
J  I.  178,  Dispute  which  arose  out  of  his  captivity, 
in  England^  »79* 

De  Periculis  Nov/ssimerum  Temporum,  a  treatise  of 
William  de  St.  Amour,  II.  27,  30. 

De  Sade、  a  bio^phcr  of  Petrarca,  I.  130  nolt*  His 
silence  respecting  Pctrarca**  interview  with  Chaucer, 
accounted  for,  11.  ，s6»  157. 

VesmarelSi  Jeaa  \  his  heroism  at  the  scaffold,  II.  479 
noie, 

Dcsportcs^  a  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  II. 

Devotion^  the,  not  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  manners, 

of  a  period ,  1.  148* 
Diitys  Ore  ten  sis,  I.  16,  38，  173,  »7  5,  II. 
Dit  de  la  Fieur  de  Margueriu  \  a  poem  of  Froissart«  II. 

34P.  产 

DJversiom  of  the  English  in  the  fourteenth  ccntyiy,  I. 

. 55.    See  the  articles  Archery  ；  references  of  AibiHic 
Exercises  ；  BttrUsque  Festivals  ；  Hawking  ；  Hunting  ； 
Miusirels  \  Pafeanis  \  Shows Sumpiuous  Eatertain* 
menis  ；  and  Toea/re, 
Dominic,  St.,  IL  ai*  Z13. 

Dminicans  ；  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  enters  into  this 
order,  I.  194.  Origin  of  the  order,  (See  further 
Friars^)  II.  Their  dispute  with  the  university 
of  Paris,  16,  3" 

J)onne、  I.  316. 

Donnington  Castle,  Berks  ；  Chaucer's  residence  here, 

II.  51s  w  5*0,  5»3.  565* 
Drama.    See  Theatre. 

Drayton^  I.  316. 

Dr£am,  Chaucer's  poem  of,  I.  446.  Its  subject, 
. ibkU  Story  ：  nation  of  women,  /^/dft— Expedition  of 
the  queen  to  the  island  of  the  apples,  447.<n-Her  re- 
turn with  two  strangers,  /Ar*/.— account  ot  the  knight, 
y^/V/.-^ Arrival  of  Cupid,  by  whose  means  the  queen 
and  knight  ar,e  contracted  to  each,  other,  448.— The 
knight  revisit-  his  jomn  country*  /^/V/,— death  of  the 
queen  in  conseq.uence  of  his  long  absence,  and  of  the 
knight  QD  his-  return,  M/V/.— the  bodies  of  the  lovers 
. transported.to  the  knight's  country,  ibid —their  revival, 
jmd  marriage,  449.    Historical  application  of  the 


poem  ；  marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt  with  the  princess 
Blanche,  I.  449. 一 Proved  from  several  coincidencet^ 
ibid.  Its  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Chaucer  j  of  his 
- residence  at  Woodstock,  389,  390,  3Q1, 45o.---Of  hit 
amours,  450. his  passion  conceived  in  1359,  451. 
—the  object  of  it  introduced  as  a  personage  in  the 
story,  45 a, — distinction  with  which  he  treats  her  in 
this  character,  453.  Mistake  of  Mr.  Speght  cor- 
rected, 455.  Marriage  of  the  earl  of  KichmoDd, 
456.— Account  of,  457.  ConDCCtton  of  this  poem 
with  the  Parliament  of  Birds  and  with  the  Book  o£ 
the  Duchess,  II.  86.r*-Proved  firom  the  particulars 
related  in  them  of  the  history  of  Chaucer,  88.  See 
also  II.  576.  Extract  from,  see  also  in  II.  "6« 
DnfidSf  I.  3s. 

DrjcUn,  I,  246，  340,  His  character  of  the  TersificatioB 
of  Chaucer,  2+8,  II.  414..  His  tragedy  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida^  I.  300.  His  criticism  upon  Chaucer's 
Kaightes  Talc,  372.  Character  of  his  version  of  tht 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  II.  344. 

Du  Barf  as  ，\  French  poets  of  the  »ixteenth  century.  If. 

Du  B"U^、  f    37,  38,  577, 

Due"  mal  by,  I.  31,  358. 

Du  Guescliftt  Benrand,  constable  of  France  ；  conducts 
. the  expedition  of  Henry  of  Transtamare^gainst  Peter 
king  of  Castille  in  1366,  II.  51. 一 Takes  the  field 
against  the  Black  Prince,  53.--4>attle  of  Najara  i  Du 
Guesclin  taken  prisoner,  55，  56,  Marches  againtt 
an  English  invasion  in  1370,  loj.^His  success, 
i3/ J.— final  triumph  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  107. 
His  succewes  against  the  English  in  the  campaign  of 
inif  1 57,  isS.-^Siegc  of  Thouars,  138.  Grand 
march  of  the  English  through  France  in  1373, 141, 
142.  Death  of  Du  Guesclin,  30s.  See  also  I.  393, 
li.  172. 

Dtih,  tide  of  ；  upoo  whom  first  conferred  in  England, 
L  47  Conferred  upon  John  of  Gaunt  an4  hit  bro* 
ther  Edmund  of  Langley,  473. 

Djtnbar^  William,  J.  309. 

Buttjoi  (or  Donjon,)  a  part  of  the  ancient  castles,  I.  151, 
Duns  Sautts,  I,  16,  193,  197^  II.  sj* 
Dunstem,  St.,  I.  163, 164, 篡 84* 
Durham  Cathedral^  I.  145. 

DuttM,  anecdote  in  the  history  of  the  family  of,  I. 
bZ,  69. 


EARTHQUAKE  at  London  and  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, during  a  couociJ  held  againct  Wiclife,  II.  388. 

Ecclesiastical  History :  Eleventh  century  ；  the  pope  as* 
suroes  the  power  of  creating  and  dtposiog  kings,  I. 
4i.-«-IinpoUcy  of  this  assumption,  43.  Thirteenth 
century,  II.  11 3. ^Impositions  of  the  Roman  poptifi^ 
/A/V/.— contri butions  or  the  clergy,  1 14.— Brst-rfruitiy 
/^V/,f-v-che  episcopal  pall, ^appeals,  1^/^.— indul* 
gences,  pardon^  and  dispensations,  ibid. reservatioas 
and  provisions,  #3/^.— Reign  of  Henry  iii.,  ibid 一 
bishop  Grossteste,  11 5. — Reign  of  Edward  1"  "6.  — 
statute  of  mortmain,  ；^/^..— dispute  of  Edward  I.  with 
his  der^y,  /》/J«4»8tacute  of  provisors,  117.  Four- 
teenth century:— <-w-Rcign  of  Edward  1",  118.  State 
of  the  church  at  the  accession  of  Edward  iii,,  ibid.  — 
Siatyte  of  provisors  revived,  11 9. —statute  of  premu* 
ni",  "。•  一 These  statutes  rc-CDacted, 一 Kia《 
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Job  n*s  tribute  demanded » IL  1 2 1  .^unseaionableness  of 
ihe  demand,  i". 一 it  is  refused,  /^/d'.—Pctcr'f  Pence 
abolished,  12 3.— -Rise  of  Wicliffc,  ibid,—  Act  against 
the  meBdicaoc  frian,  /&^/.— Parliamentary  remoD* 
•trance  against  the  appoint  men  r  of  churchmen  to  the 
great  offices  of  state,  "6. — resignacUm  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  lord  treasurer,  ibid* 一 cautfs  of  this 
revolution)  1*7. 一 History  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
1 2 8.  — his  offices  of  state,  1 32  -- contrivance  for  rhe 
dismission  of  Wykcham,  (See  further  his  article^) 
133.— Sentimcnrs  at  this  tima  prevalent  respecting 
the  eccic6ia«ticai  order,  /^/V  — origin  of  these  senti- 
menUt  134.,  (see  also  156  110".)  —  Peculiar  nature  of 
the  question  of  the  papal  provisions  ^nd  rcscrrationsy 
I  (^.i-^mbassy  to  the  pope  on  this  subject,  1 60.— Ac- 
count taken  of  the  benefices  held  by  foreigners, 
-Ecclesiastical  congress  at  Bruges  ；  WicltSe  one 
of  the  commtssioiiers,  161.— progress  oF  the  ncgotia- 
tioDs  \  papal  bulls  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  clergy 
of  England,  207.-^1086  of  the  negotiation,  »o8.  — 
Progress  of  the  bpioioiit  of  WidiSe,  209.  Charopiont 
of  the  ceforin  of  the  church  previously  to  this  period, 
»io. 一 Satires  against  its  abuses,  j" 公一 Heretics  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  2ii.-^he  Wal- 
dcnces,  i^'<4^^he  Albigcnses,  ai2.*— Sanguioaty  per- 
secution ihid.  System  of  Wtcliffe,  213.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Good  PariiamcDt*  (see  Cood  Parliafngnt, ) 
»I5.  Grand  Schism  on  the  death  of  pope  Gregory 
XI.,  37§.  Poemt  tending  to  promote  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  reformation  in  England,  401.  Schism 
of  the  church  m  1382,423.— Pope  Urban  vi.  issues 
Jettcn  of  crusade,  494.  Canon  law  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  I.  359.  See  farther  Wtcliffe  ：  and  See  also 
the  trticles  Clergy  ^  Friers  ；  Monks  ；  and  Homan 
Catholic  Religion, 
Edelfleda,  I.  163. 

Edinhurgb  \  John  of  Gaunt  resides  at,  for  a  short  time 
in  1381,  II.  324.. 

Edmund  of  Langley^  (duke  of  York,  and  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge,) fourth  son  of  Edward  ili.  ；  distinguishes 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  1370，  in  the  south  of 
France,  I【， 98,  99.— Marries  a  daughter  of  Peter, 
king  of  Castille,  lot. 一 Returns  to  England,  t  j6. 
Sails,  with  hit  father,  for  the  relief  of  Thouars,  139. 
Retires  from  the  administration,  on  the  accession  of 
Richard  11"  26S.  His  expedition  into  Spain  in 
3«6,  424,— -Historical  misrepresentations  on  this 
tubjcct,  317,  3^3.  See  also  1.  387,  406,  474,  II. 
436.  , 

Education  \  method  of,  previously  to  the  establishment 
of  universities,  I.  186.  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  20 
to  23.— Early  discipline  of  persons  of  rank  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  409 .—University  education  of 
that  century  appreciated,  i        See  also  Universities 

Edward  the  Confessor^  I.  115. 

Edward  i,  ；  his  encounter  with  the  oonnc  de  Chalons  at 
a  tournament,  1.  i)o.    Compared  with  Edward 
399.   Ecclesiastical  history  of  his  reign,  li. 
116.   See  alto  1.  69,  82,  209,  36^. 

Edwoid  II.,  I【， "8,  436,  531. 

Edward  iii.  ；  his  personal,  literary,  and  miUtary, 
character,  I.  131,  383,  395,-  4.37,  467,  468,  If. 
ft6o»  "I.  Compared  with  William  1.,  and 
Edward  i"  I.  390,— With  Henry  11.,  400.  A 
&Tourer  of  WicUfiicf  I.  iS.— And  the  paoion  of 


Chaucer,  and  of  Frolstart,  I.  381,  3S9,  395,  tf- 
337.— Chaacer*8  first  pension,  II.  61,  6 S.-*-other  pe- 
cuniary gratuities  bcstowe<)  by  the  king  upon  difier*- 
enr  persons,  I.  62, 63. 一 Chaucer  appointed  on  an  cm- 
bassy  to  Genoa,  li.  144,  146. —further  marks  of  fa« 
vour  to  Chaucer,  162,  173, 175,  176.  Rebuilds  St, 
Srephen's  Cbapel,  and  Windsor  Casrle,  1. 1 74,  II.  aC  i. 
His  marriage  with  Philippa  of  Hainault,  1.  396.  His 
sons,  405.— ^He  knights  two  of  them,  419.  As* 
sists  at  a  touroaineDt  on  the  marriige  of  John  of 
Gaunt, '  458.  Lustre  of  bis  reign,  401.— -Malig* 
nant  tendency  of  the  system  he  pursued,  40^ 
Practice  、of  public  robbery  during  his  reign,  "3, 
His  reign  the  grand  epoch  of  tournaments  in  Eng- 
land, 130.  loititution  of  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
132,  25s.    Sec  also  I.  114,  155,  li.  3. 

Reign  of  Edward  iii. 
War  with  France  (1346)  ；  battles  of  Cressj 
and  Poitim,  I.  i，$,  250,  351.— Effects  of  these 
▼ictories  upon  the  state  or  France^  40a.*  ■ 
Siege  of  Calais,  399,  467.  Truce  with  France, 
from  134.7  to  13s 5v  3S5-  Victory  obtained  hj 
queen  Philippa  at  Neville's  Cross,  399.  War  with 
France  renewed  (1355),  418.— Defiances  given 
and  returned y  ibid.  Expedition  into  Scotland,  4.20. 
Peace  concluded  with  Fraoce,  460.  — Condidonsf. 
ibid, 一 rejected  by  the  states  of  France,  461.  Ex- 
pedition from  Sandwich  \  grand  invasion  of  France, 
-Siege  of  RhcinM,  464.— -English  tit  down 
before  Farts,  465.— P^acc  of  Bretigni,  iM,、  355^ 
一 sentiments  of  the  English  respecting  this  treatr» 
+66.—artificea  employed  to  reconcile  them  to  it, 
467,  The  king  celebratct  his  birth-day,  on  com， 
plecmg  his  fiftieth  year,  by  several  memorable  pro* 
Cfcdings,  47ft.  Obsucies  raised  by  France  to  the- 
execution  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni  ；  the  king  of 
France  returns  to  England,  474.---dic8  here,  475* 
The  Black  Prince  settles  as  feudatory  lord  in  the 
principality  of  Aquitainc,  473,  II.  44.— War  in  Spain 
in  9367,  (See  Edward  the  Black  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Black  Prince  into  that  country,  53.—- 
battle  of  Najara,  55. — feelings  with  which  the  news 
of  this  victmy  were  received  inEngtaBd^  56. — unfor - 
tunate  issue  of  the  expedition,  Renewal  of  the 

war  with  France,  in  1 369,  69,  y+.—military  opera* 
tioDS  of  the  French  king,  74. — duke  of  Lancaster 
commands  in  Picardy,  75^— -cautious  system  of  the 
French  monarch,  iW.— campaign  in  the  south  of 
France,  77.  Death  of  queen  Philippa,  i^ii/.— Of  the 
duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  lord  Chandos,  7S.  Aqu" 
taine  escheated  by  the  chamber  of  ihe  peer*  of  France; 
last  campaigD  of  the  Black  Prince,  96*— BngUsh  in- 
vade France  to  the  north,  (See  Knolles^  tir  Robert^y 
ioi.，Suspension  of  the  war,  xo6*  Political  admi- 
nistration of  John  of  Gaunt,  nr.  £ccle8iastica^ 
history,  (See  that  article,^  itS.  Disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1372  in  France,  CScc  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,)  13 6.— Death  of  sir  Walter  Manny,  iM, 
—Sea-fight  of  the  Spaniards*  1 57.— The  king  sails 
with  three  of  his  sods  for  the  relief  of  Thouars,  159^ 
—is  driven  back  by  advene  winds,  i^/V/.— returns 
home,  iM,  Campaign  of  137^；  grand  march, 
of  the  English  through  France,  141.— -Negotia- 
tions,  142*  Truce  with  France,  ^  一 Reflcc- 
tiom,  ibilL  Connectioii  between  Genoa  and  Bug- 
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land  ；  Genoese  squadron  hired  bjr  Edward  m" 
lU  145.  146.  Political  negotiations  at  Bruges  in  1375, 
ft 06.  Domestic  transactions  of  the  year  1376,  221, 
一  State  t)f  public  affairs,  ibid, 一 Declining  stare  of  the 
king,  2"* — Imputed  views  of  Joha  of  Gaunt,  223. 
— coni-piracy  formed  against  him,  214. 一 Convocation 
of  the  Good  Parliament,  225. 一 their  proceedings  | 
remonstrance  against  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  226* 
一 the  king's  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  »么7.  — 
parliamemary  prosecutions,  2 a 8.— History  of  Alice 
Penrers  j  parliamentary  proceedings  against  her,  231, 
2  32.^ingraticude  of  Wykeham  in  this  business,  233. 
一 charge*  exhibited  against  her,  234— motives  of  the 
prosecution,  ibicL 一 Executive  government  put  into 
commission,  235.  Decease  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
consequent  proceedings  of  the  commons,  137,  239. 
—Re flections  upon  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Good  Parliament,  239,  2 40.— John  of  Gaunt  returns 
home,  and  overturns  the  usurpations  of  Wykeham » 
241.-— punishtnent  of  the  usurpers,  243.  —  articles  of 
accusation  against  Wykcharo,  244. 一 Richard  created 
prince  of  Wales,  24.7.— The  king  dines  in  public  at 
Christinas  ；  use  mAde  of  this  occasion  by  John  of. 
Gaunt,  £48.  A  parliament  called  (1377),  249.— -Its 
proceedings,  ibid.  Citation  of  Wiclitfc,  250.  C«- 
iumnies  against  John  of  Gaunt,  252.— Tumult  253. 
Negotiation!  with  France,  ft  54.— Proposal  for  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  2 5 6. ^Rupture  of 
the  whole  negotiation j  war  renewed,  /W.，  257, 
Wykeham  reinstated,  and  his  temporalities  restored, 
259.   Death  of  Edward  m*,  ibid, 

Edward  IV.,  L  60. 

Edward  vf.,  I.  174. 

Edtvard  the  Biaci  Prince  :  commander  in  chief  in  the 
war  with  France,  (1355),  I.  418. 一 Takes  the  king  of 
France  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  355,  402.  His 
character,  405,  II.  44.  His  marriage,  11.  4^.— Name 
and  condition  of  hit  wife,  ibid.  Settles  as  the  feuda- 
tory lord  in  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  I.  473,  II. 
46.  Birth  of  a  son  to  him,  II.  47.  Lustre  of  his  court 
ac  Bourdeaux,  ibUL  Visited  by  Peter,  king  of  Cas- 
tille,  ibid. 一 His  favourable  reception  of  that  monarch, 
51. 一 His  views  in  behalf  of  Peter,  ibid  —Undertakes 
his  restoration,  5 2. — Begins  his  march  for  that  pur- 
pose, 53.— is  joined  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, /^/V/.— .passes  the  Pyrenees,  /^/V/,— enters  the 
kingdom  of  Castille,  54. battle  of  Najara,  55. 一 feel- 
ings with  which  the  news  of  this  victory  were  re- 
ceived in  England,  56. — Unfortunate  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition, /^/V/.— Hypocritical  behaviour  of  the  restored 
sovereign,  57.— he  refuses  to  discharge  his  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  English,  59.— Sickness  of  the  Eng- 
lish army*  /^/V.— Malady  of  the  Black  Prince,  60. 
Birth  of  Richard  if*,  68.  Critical  situation  of  the 
Black  Prince  on  his  renirn  to  his  government  of 
Aquitainc,  69.— He  imposes  the  tax  of  hearth- money 
upon  his  subjects,  70.-— discontents  produced  by  this 
measure  in  Aquitaine,  ".—secession  of  some  of  the 
French  barons,  71. 一 Black  Prince  summoned  by  the 
French  king  to  answer  tbe  complaints  of  his  vassals, 
73. 一 War,  7 牛 一 duke  of  Lancaster  arrives  at  Calais, 
75 .一 campaign  in  the  south,  77. 一 Aquitaine  escheat- 
ed by  the  chamber  of  the  peers  of  France,  96.— insi- 
dious policy  of  the  French  king,  97.  — Aquitaine  in* 
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vadcd  by  two  French  armies,  IT.  9 S.— Revolt  of  Li* 
moges,  98.— Black  Prince  marches  against  thar  city, 
and  takes  it  by  storm,  M/V/.— desperate  conflict  ；  gal- 
lant behaviour  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  9 9. — his  ge- 
nerous artifice  for  the  preservation  of  the  bishop,  lOo. 
一 English  invade  France  to  the  north,  (See  KnelieSy  sir 
Robert,)  loi.  Retirement  of  the  Black  Prince,  10$.— 
Duke  of  Lancaster  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  Aqui- 
taine,  ibid. 一 Return  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  England  ； 
Captal  of  Buche  takes  the  command  in  Aquitaine,  136. 
Disastrous  campaign  of  1372,  Plan  of  the  cam* 

paign,  ibid 一 Sca»6ght  of  the  Spaniards,  137. —its 
disastrous  consequences,  ibiei, — t>Vi  Guesclin  con- 
stable of  France,  /^/W.— Captal  of  Buche  made  pri- 
soDer,  138. —his  catastrophe,  /^/W.— Towns  of  Aqui- 
taine  lost,  ibid. 一 Siege  of  Thouars,  ibid  —-Black 
Prince  sails  with  his  rather,  and  two  pf  his  brothers, 
for  its  relief,  139. they  arc  driven  back  by  adverse 
winds,  and  return  home,  ibid.  Declining  state  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  year  1376,'  "4. —His  de- 
cease, 137.— His  military  chaiacter,  ibid, 

Egil  Skallagrim^  a  scald  oF  the  north,  I.  56,  t?8. 

Elixabetb^  Queen,  I.  ito.  Pageant  at  her  coronation ,  109. 

Elixabetb,  duchess  of  Exeter,  I.  455. 

Eltbam  \  palace  at,  I.  158. 

Embroidery  、  st?te  of  this  art  in  the  early  ages,  T.  164. 一 
Tapestry  of  Bayeaz,  113,  165.  In  the  middle  ages, 
t68. 

Encbaniment  \  a  profession  of  the  minstrels,  I.  65. Ex- 
ample of  this  practice,  from  a  poem  of  Chaucer,  ibid* 
一 from  sir  John  Mandeville,  66. 

England \  state  of  under  the  Romans,  I.  6.— under 
the  Saxons,  ihid.  Decline  of  popery  in' the  four- 
teenth century,  18.— Progress  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wicliflc,  ibid、、  II.  124,  125.  Discredit  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  under  the  Norman  pjrinces,  I.  19,  ao8, 
301.  Hospitality  of  tbe  ancient  English;  of  -the 
higher  classes,  103.  —  Of  the  lower  classes,  at  their 
festivals,  107.  Character  of  the  ancient  English,  110, 
133.  Style  of  living  in  the  middle  ages,  158.  — AT- 
fection  bee  ween  the  higher  and  luwer  classes,  icg. 
Plague  in  the  year  1349，  251  —  fts  destructive  effects, 
9,  253.  Rise  of  the  English  constitution^  361.—- fu 
progress  to  the  end  of  ihe  sixteenth  centurv,  362. 
Lustre  of  the  reign  of  Edward  nr.,  401.  Manners 
of  the  English  under  the  Plantagencts,  J  I.  16.  Use 
of  wine  in  the  fourteenth  century,  163.  Formation 
of  the  English  character,  315.  Rise  of  the  commons, 
I.  12,  209,  361,  361,  II.  306,  307,  445.  446.  Bat- 
tles of  Agincouit  ；  Cressy ;  Hastings;  Najara  ；  Ne- 
ville's Cross;  and  Poitiers  ：  See  those  articles. 
Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  \.  303,  362,  395.  See 
also  Edward  in.  (bis  rngn\)  Richard  11.  ；  and 
Henry  iv. :  And  the  anicles  Dinjeriions\  £"/"/•'"//- 
cal  History  ；  Law\  Luerature  in  England-^  London  ； 
and  Univnsuiis  of  En&ia"d, 

Envy,  speech  of  ；  from  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman, 
i  I.  409. 

£/>/£  Poetry  delineated,  I.  298. 

Episcopal' PaJ/y  the,  II.  114. 

Equality  ；  excellence  of  the  doctrines  of,  IF.  306.  Ener- 
getic lessons  of,  inculcated  by  the  insurgents  of  1381, 

ErisktHf  sir  James,  I.  308. 
4 
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Esquirfs  ；  the  McOnd  step  in  the  education  of  chivalry, 
(Sec  Pages I.  413.  Ceremony  of  their  instalment, 
ibid.  Were  trained  to  the  performance  of  menial  ser- 
vices, 414.    £iercise&  of  the  esquires,  415. 

Eion  Collfge  ；  origin  of  the  biennial  procession  ad  me"' 
tern  here,  1.  99. 

E*uangfUum  A'/<rr" 應, II.  23,  jo. 

Litelyn  \  his  testimony  respecting  Chaucer's  residence  at 
Donnmgton,  II.  516. 

Everlasting  GosbeU    Sec  Evaitgelium  JEternian^ 

EuUace  iie  St .  A-r",  I.  399, 

E'Wflm  i  antiquities  of,  1【. $5 仏 557. 

Exile  of  Chaucer  in  the  Netheriaiids,  IJ.  458. 

Exiremt  Unction^  as  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ；  its  jel^ct  upon  the  dymg,  I.  49.  BoleatBiry 
of  its^dininittraticn,  50. 


FABLES  OP  PiLPAY,  I,  15. 

Fabliaux.  / 

Bait  Maid  uf  Kfnt*  See  Jmx^  wife  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince. 

Fair  Sex  ；  deference  with  which  they  were  regsirded  i« 
the  times  of  chivalry,  1.  "t，  217,  4io.^Influencc 
of  the  principles  of  chivalry  upon  tbe  characters  of 
women  of  rank,  396.  一 instances,  397. 一 Demeanour 
of  damsels,  or  yoimg  ladies  of  family,  415.  First 
examples  in  modern  literature  of  works  of  consider- 
able extenc  the  productions  of  Udies,  II.  350,  351. 
See  also  Women, 

Fairy  ^«f«i,  I.  303,  IT.  577. 

Fame  ；  capriciousness  of,  I.  345,  ^7^.  Personification 
of,  in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  II.  190,  i^2< 
Chaucer's  professed  estimation  of  fame,  197. 

Fast  Days  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ；  their  execs* 
sive  number,  I.  49. 

Feast  of  tbe  Ass  \  Feast  of  FoqIs  \  Feast  of  htnocents»  Sec 
Burlestjuf  Festivals. 

Jerdinandy  St.  ；  king  of  Castille  and  Leon,  II.  4 &. 

Ferdinand^  king  of  Portugal,  II.  )z&. 

Frr^linand the  Catholic^  king  of  Spain,  II.  57. 

Ferrersj  George,  the  poet  ；  appointed  00  one  occasion 
Lord  of  Misrule,  I.  100. ' 

F^rrcTSy  sir  Ralph,  II.  179. 

(FW/'ow/j,  Burlesque.    See  BurUsque  Festivals, 

Feudal  System  \  periods  of  itft  comroenccroent  and  de- 
cline, I.  25.  Its  nature  a<id  purpose,  ibtd.  Taxation 
unnecessary  under,  a6,  II.  ^i*  Its  rise  out  of  the 
allodial,  I.  a6.  Ouiinaion  between  them,  ibttL 
Conditions  of  the  feudal  tenure  s  military  sevioe  ；  ho- 
mage,  wardship,  amd  the  pecuniary  aids,  27,  JI. 
.%%o.  Causes  of  its  universal  adoption^  I.  «7.  Its 
operation,  28.  Its  decline,  and  state  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  29.  Was  the  source  of  many  institutions 
tt»ll  prevailing  in  society,  ibid, ,  103.  And  of  the  idcat 
of  chivalry,  (See  Cbivairy"  29.  Universality  and 
importance  of  the  profession  of  arms  under  this  sys - 
tern,  30.  Military  exercises :  justs  ；  tilts  ；  tourna- 
ments ： trial  by  duel,  31.  The  feudal  system  com- 
pletely established  in  England  by  the  Conqueror, 
149.  Character  of  the  feudal  law,  360.  Sentiment 
of  loyalty,  under  the  feudal  "stem,     "  7, 2  8  2.  State 


•f  focKty  in  Ciirape  ih  tbe  lattmr  part  of  the  fedr- 

teenth  century,  II.  jos.—^vilJainage, -Decliae ot 
the  feudal  system,  307 r eprcsentationy  i^/i/.— htc* 
taincrs,  ibid* 

Fiammetia,  La\  a.  romance  of  Boccaccio,  I.  265. 
FirUing^  II.  579. 

FtiostrMOf  II  ；  a  poem  of  Boccaccio,  !•  165.  Asserted 
to  be  the  original  of  the  Troiliis  and  Cre$eide»  169.— 
Th'w  assertion  refuted,  170  to  274.-— The  two  poems 
compared,  307. 

J^ne  ArtSt  state  of»  in  the  early  aad  middle  aget,  I. 
"4^— Darried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  \sy  tbe 
clurg》  170.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  vi、"ibUU  la 
the  lourteenth  century,  173.— -St«  Stephen *s  Chapel, 
ihid.  Period  of  Chaucer,  177.  See  also  the  artidet 
Arcbiieciure  \  Embroidery  \  Metallic  Ar/j  j  Music  \ 
Painting  ；  and  Sculpture  aiuL  Painting* 

First-fruiiSy  II.  1x4. 

FiiK-Alart,  Richard,  earl  of  Anindel.  See  Jrmtdel ^emrl  of. 
F"r,-Ralf^、  archbisliop  of  Armagh,  I.         195,  II. 

Flanders^  political  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ； 
ursurpatioDt  of  the  D，  Areevilles,  II.  427, 4". 一 Bat- 
tle 01  Rosebecq,  4«9.— Engluh  expedition,  under 
»Spcncer»  bishop  of  Norwich  $  its  progress,  and  mult, 

43  V  434- 

Flemings  in  England  proscribed  and  inatsacred  by  the 
intui^efite  un&r  Wat  Tyler,  II.  315, 

Fhia  \  Uw*treatise»  I.  363,  366. 

Fletcher^  I.  246,  374^  U.  170,  579. 

'Florence  ；  plague  at,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  I. 

Plorent  \  Gowcr's  story  of,  I.  335,  II.  506* 

Floure  and  the  Leke  ；  examination  of  the  pocni 
of,  IJ.  3 牟 1. 一 The  story  J  the  poet's  walk  in  Maf, 
f^/</.-*^dfiQcl]  ；  nighcingalcv  341. — Ladies  of  tliie 
Leaf;  and  their  knights,  /^/dl— worship  of  the  laureJ, 
/^/i/.— Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Flower,  ibid* 一 
wor&hip  of  the  ilaisy,  ibid,  —Sun  and  rain,  343, 一 
hospitality  of  the  party  of  the  Leaf,  /i/V.— -Explana- 
tion, ibid,  Dryden*^!  version  of  the  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,  344.  The  original  of  the  Floure  and  the  Lefe 
written  by  a  lady,  $50. 
Extract  from,  ice  also  in  II.  $• 

FoTist^Laws  ；  severity  of  those  enacced  by  the  Coaqucmr, 
.1.         iSStet  of  these,  121. 

Fortification  ；  ancient  state  of  in  £oglaad.  See  Arcbi- 
texture  (Military  Arcbiuourt,  and  Ancient  Castles), 

France  ；  state  of,  in  the  mMdle  of  the  £punecnth  cen- 
tury, I.  ； 56. — Ruin  Mul  devastation  which  foilowed 
tbe  battle  of  Poitiers,  404.  Pfcace  with  £ngland 
(1359},  46ob-^CoDditionfi,  f^/V/.— rejected  by  the 
states  of  FraDce,  461.  Grand  inTasion  of  France  br 
the  English,  /^/i— -Siege  of  Rheims,  464.—- Englisn 
sit  down  before  Paris,  465.  Peace  of  firetigoi,  ibid* 
Renewal  of  the  war  with  Englaad  in  1 369,  II.  69. 
See  ftUo  JobUf  king  of  Fiance ^  Cburks  v.j  and 
Charles  vi. 

Franc",  St.,  II. 

FranciuMS  ；  story  of  two,  mistaken  by  some  monks,  for 
players,  I.  ti.  Origin  of  thU  order,  II.  m.  &«e 
alio  I.  X93  ；  and  the  article  Friars. 

Franco  ofCit^  ；  the  inveotor  of  the  time-table,  !•  sSo» 

Fr 森 WKUif's  Talk;  Extract  from,  I.  65. 

Friar's  Tale;  £ztract  £nofD>  I.  45. 
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Wriars  ；  disttnctiom  of,  from  mcmkB,  T.  190.  Were 
universally  mendicant,  Their  rise  on  the  dis- 

credit of  the  monastic  orders,  S91.  Their  principles 
and  manners,  /'^i^.—- Industry  and  seal,  19a.— Literary 
acquisitions,  ibid.  Their  first  settling  in  England,  189, 
19"  Eminent  scholars  ha  their  number,  193,  li. 
2a.  Their  pitHperous  career,  I.  193.  1  heir  influence 
over  the  minds  of  youth,  194. 一 Illustrated  by  the 
personal  history  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  ibid.  Rise  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  II.  lO^Tbe  Dominican  anil 
Franciscan,  21.  Vows  of  the  friars,  Voluntary 
poverty,  ibid.  Their  literary  anmesce,  ibid.  Thry 
are  opposed  by  the  hcwds  of  the  iniivcrsities,  23. 
Evangrlitm  £jefnum,  ibid.  Abl)Ot  JoacUim,  24. 
Mirigttion  of  the  rule  of  the  meodicant  orders,  ibid* 
-—Schism  thus  occasioned  among  the  friars,  25、 一 
tenets  of  the  spiritual  party,  /^/^/.— John  of  Pflrma  ； 
IntroducUo  eui  Evangelium  JEtenfium^  24,  «6.  Claim 
of  the  t)ofnimcans  to  certain  professorships  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  2 6.  —  St.  Amour  De  Periculis 
lio'uissimorum  Ttmporum,  27.— the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel condemned,  30. 一 Sr.  Amour  condemned,  tbid, 一 
victory  of  the  mendicants,  31,  English  law  against 
the  mendicants  in  1366,  113.  Satire  upon  the  men- 
dicant friers  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  (See  Ro- 
mance of  the  kosey)  i8. 

Frotisart  ；  asserted  to  hare  been  the  invenror  of  the 
shorter  and  more  airy  classes  of  poetry,  H.  351  to 
35S.    See  also  II.  16，  357. 

Fuli  o  Guanine,  an  ancient  baron  in  the  reign  of  John, 
I.  67. 


GALFRIDE  de  Vino  Salvo,  I.  16. 
CatiUoj  I.  -19.  / 
GarrUky  II.  94. 

Gorier  \  origin,  and  institution,  of  the  order  of,  I.  132, 
258,  397.  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  brother  Lionel  of 
Antwerp  knights  of  this  order,  II.  60 •  See  also 
II.  36S  not(, 

Gascoign"  Dr.  Thomas  ；  his  assertions  relative  to  the 
cause  of  John  of  Gauat's  death.  II.  535. 一 Refuted, 
536. 

Gaufudt  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  I.  77. 

Genoa  ；  Chaucer  appointed  ambsssedor  to,  II.  144. 
ImportBiice  of  this  republic  during  the  reign  of  the 
Piantagenets,  /^/^/.— Connection  with  England,  145. 

Genoese  squadron  hired  by  Edward  m.，  146. 
Objects  of  Chaucer's  embassy,  rbid,^)A\t  coileagvies, 

Geqffrfy  yf  Monmouth^  I.  16,  37,  273,  II.  19,  191. 
Gerson  \  his  censure  of  the  Roman  de  la  kojc,  II.  31, 

—Motives  of  this  censure,  32. 
Gesta  Romanorum,  a  literary  production  of  the  twelfth 

century,  I.  t6,  II.  505. 
Gesifs  of  Guarine, 】 •  7  '• 

Gignadi"  {fofte  Opnnasii,)  a  Lactin  name  of  the  min- 
strels, 1. 71. 

Gilbert,  John  ；  bishop  of  Baogor,  II,  160,  161,  A09, 

Owtto%  I.  17s,  173,  174,  176,  177. 

Giadiaiores,  a  Latin  name  of  the  minstrels,  I.  71. 

Glwnilie,  Ranulph  ile、  I.  363. 

Olicmfttf  a  degen«mte  ipedcs  of  tfac  scalds,  I.  57，  71. 


Ghn'er,  Robert,  H.  276,*  55^. 
•Onosiksi  the,  II.  211,  213, 

GODE  COUNSAILE  OF  ClIAUCER  ；  WnCS  SUppOScd 

to  have  been  written  by  him  on  his  d«ath-bed,  II* 

553，  554.  , .  , 

Good  Parldoment  ；  convocation  of,  in  the  year  1376,  II* 

225.  Coalitioa  of  parties,  sa6.  Remonstrance 
ag&in9t  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  ibid. — of  this 
remonstrance,  "7.  Parliamentary  protecutions,  ibiiL 
History  of  Catherine  Swinford,  and  of  Alice  Ferrers, 
229,  231. 一 Parliamentary  proceedings  against  the 
latter,  232. >~ diarges  exhibited  against  her,  234.— 
motives  of  the  prosecution,  ibid.  Executive  govern- 
ment put  into  commission,  23^.  New  ambassadors 
to  France  appointed,  236.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince 5 
and  consequent  proceedings  of  the  commons,  2", 
•)9.  Reflections  upon  the  history  and  character  of 
this  parliament,  239,  ido. 

Good  Queen  Anne.    Sec  Anne  of  Bobemieu 

Gortoduc^  an  old  English  tragedy,  I.  249. 

Gothic  Siyks  of  Architecture,  bee  Arcbitecture  {^Religious 
Architecture), 

Government  not  founded  in  consent,  II.  109. 

Cower,  Henry,  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  I.  335. 

Gozuer^  the  confidential  friend  of  Chaucer  ；  memoirs 
of  him,  I.  327.  His  biography,  333.— His  blind- 
ness, 336.  Question  of  priority  between  him  and 
Chaucer,  210  to  "3,  "4,  Character  of  his  Eng- 
lish poetry,  3^4.  His  profession,  Affirmed 
by  Leland  to  have  been  a  judge,  /^/W,— contradiction, 
Rnd  improbability,  of  this  supposition,  iS'ui  、  335. 
His  rank,  335.  His  family,  ibid.  His  connccnon 
with  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  son  of  Edward  iii.,  ikiti.、 
386,  II.  507,  508. —His  satisfaction  at  the  overthrow 
of  Richard  ii,,  I.  337.  His  opulence,  ibid.  Hit 
works,  111,  33 8. Talc  of  Apoltynus  of  Tyre, 
335,  350,  II.  506.  Friendship  of  Chaucer  and 
Ginver,  I.  338— Erroneous  stacemeiitB  on  this  sub- 
ject, ibid. 一 have  been  continued  by  modern  wriicrs, 

340.  His  moral  character  impeached,  ibid, 一 accused 
of  ingratitude  to  king  Richard,  '乂一 Vindicated, 

341.  — hk  cbligarioDfi  to  that  monarch  stared,  ibid, 
一 motives  of  Richard's  encouragement,  342. 一 its 
results,  ibid, 一 Gowcr's  lucceeding  conduct,  343.— 
His  real  patron,  this  pairon  destroyed  by 
Richard,  ibid, 一 Govver's  consequent  sentiments  and 
conduct,  34.4,  II.  543.  Breach  between  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  I.  346.— Degree  of  blame  imputable  to 
cither  party  uncertain,  347.— Long  duration  of  their 
friendship  honourable  to  both>  348.  (See  also  II.  ； 07 
to  510.)  Literary  character  of  Gower,  I.  348.  — 
Emulation  of  Chaucer,  349,  II.  5 06.— •Comparison 
of  Gowcr  and  Strode,  I.  ^50.— His  celebrity  inferior 
to  that  of  Chaucer,  384.  See  also  I.  76, 107,213, 
302,  17.  417,  420,  466. 

Grand  Schism  on  the  drath  of  pope  Gregory  xi.,  II.  37  5. 
Grecian  Style  of  architecture  compared  with  the  Gothic 

style,  I.  143. 
Grtgory,  T.,  pope,  1.  180. 
Oregoryj  vil,»  pope,  I.  41, 

Qrfgof^^  Xf  ,  {>ope;  English  embassy  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  papal  provisions,  II.  160.— Nego- 
tiations with  the  English  commissioners  at  Bruges, 
ibid,  206,  107.  His  bulls  against  Wicliffe,  373,  374, 
-HUdMth  the  origin  of  the  Qrand  Schism,  375. 
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G，  f  s/'/ffh,  tale  of.    See  Patient  GrisiUe, 

Grosfy  Mr.  \  his  testimony  respecting  Chaucer's  resi- 
dence at  DoDnington,  II.  5x8,  523, 

Qrosstesie^  bishop  of  LincolOi  I,  193,  262,  353,  II.  115, 
2xo»  213.  * 

G u aiiUr  de  Chatillon ,  I.       39.  、 

Cuflpbs  and  Ghibbelinesy  disputes  of,  II.  ^lO. 

Gwihfr"  antipope  ia  the  time  of  Urban  11"  I.  i66« 

Gui(io、  J【*  5/6* 

GuiJo  Aretinot  L  180,  i8j. 

Guidfj  Cavah anti^  1.  222. 

Cuido  dalla  Colonna^  I.  16，  173,  382,  II.  19a. 

Guildford  CaUle,  I.  90,  153. 

Guillaume  U  Breton^  I.  23,  39. 

Guitone  cV Arezzo,  I.  222. 

Gufu/u/pbf  bishop  of  Rochester  ；  his  improvements  in 
the  arciiiteccure  of  the  ancient  castles,  I.  152,  157. 


HALES,  SIR  Robert,  murdered  by  the  insurgents  of 

1381，  II.  310. 
Uumkt^  tragtdy  of,  【.87. 

Hcucfyff^  ；  Extract  from  his  chronicle,  relative  to  the 

battle  of  Auray,  II.  31S. 
Harloi^  a  name  of  the  minstrels,  I.  70. 
Ihxrold^  king  of  England,  I.  113. 
llar'v/st'bome.    Sec  Largesse, 
Hasting!^  battle  of,  I.  149.  . 
Haivking  i  a  favourite  diversion  of  the  ancient  English, 

I.  1 1 3.  Price  of  a  pair  of  hawks  in  the  reign  of  James 

I.  ,  114. 一 Esteem  in  which  these  birds  were  held, 
ibid, 一 law  respecting  them,  ibid.  This  diversion 
abolished  by  the  invention  of  the  musquer,  115. 

}laiukins\  Origin  of  the  English  Drama*  I.  86. 
ILi'wlfyy  Robert  i  his  dispute  vviih  John  of  Gaunt,  II. 

178.    His  death,  280. 
Heartb'tnonry  j  imposicioD  of,  in  Aquitaine,  II.  71. 

Robert.    Sec  Henryson. 

Jiff"""  king  of  England,  I.  14,  1 1  3,  tfi6. 

Hemy  II-,  1.  14,41,  "9,  X56,  2i4f  382,  II.  »6i. 
Compared  with  Kdward  m"  I.  400. 

Hrniy  ill.,  J.  81,  122,  394,  11.  236.  State  of  the  fine 
arts  in  his  rime,  I.  170,  172  note.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  his  reign,  II.  1 14. 

H^firy  of  BoUngbroket  (carl  of  Derby,)  son  of  John  of 
Gaum;  his  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 】L  $32， 
533. 一 Lists  at  Coventry,  534. 一 both  the  combatants 
dered  into'  banishment,  ibid*  Death  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  535.— Hi«  estates  confiscated  to  the  crown, 
540.  Richard  ir.  goes  into  Ireland,  ibid'  Cha- 
racter and  dispositions  of  Henry,  541. -He  lands 
in  England,  542.— his  apparent  moderation  ；  and  his 
success,  ibid. 一 he  puts  to  death  the  favourites  of 
Richard,  ibid.  Richard  returns  ；  is  taken  prisoner  \ 
and  deposed :  Bolingbroke  proclaimed  king  as 

Henry  iv.,  -  -  543. 
He  encourages  Chaucer,  544,  549.    Plot  for  the 
assassination  of  Henry,  550,  I.  91. 一 Executions, 
IT.  551.  Death  of  Richard  ii.,  ibki"  552.  See  also 

II.  68,43+，  4S^*  5*4>  545- 
Henty  v., 】•  69， 

Henry  vii.,  I.  455. 

Henry  viii.,  1. 46,  117.  Compared  with  John  of  Gaunt, 
JI.  £19. 


Henry  iv.,  emperor"  of  Germany,  I. 牟 i» 

Hemy  iv  ，  king  of  France,  II.  37,  38. 

Henry  of  Transtamare  ；  aspires  to  the  crown  of  Spam, 
J  J.  49.  Goes  into  exile,  tbid,  HU  cabals,  ^o.  Obtains 
the  crown,  51.  Expedition  of  the  Black  Prince  ia 
favour  of  Peter,  the  deposed  sovereign,  53. 一 Result 
of  this  expedition  ；  restoration  of  Peter,  57.  Final 
snccess  or  Henry  {  and  death  of  Peter,  107*  Sea- 
fight  with  the  English  in  1371,  137. 

H.  nty、  prince  of  Asturias  ；  marries  Catharine  of  Lan- 
Cescer,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  II.  495. 

Htnr)、、  duke  of  Lancaster  ；  father  of  the  princess 
Blanche,  I.  41 1  ，  41a, 牛 64, 467,  470,  472,  II.  65, 

Hr  "， y  of.  Bioisy  bishop  of  Winchester,  J.  141. 

fi^my  de  IVodebal^  a  monk  \  warden  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  Oxford,  11.  r6i,  162. 

Hemyson^  Robert,  author  of  a  sequel  to  the  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  (See  Testament  of  CreseifU.)  I.  308. 

Hercules  t  II.  192.  Was  aknight-crrant  of  antiquity,  I.  30. 

Htrejwd^  doctor  Nicholas  ；  one  of  the  priDcipal  ad- 
herents of  VVicliffe,  Ii.  386,  390,  391. 

Herodotus^  1.  352.  • 

History  ••  popular  manners  a  necessary  point  of  atten- 
tion in  writing  history,  1. 102.  Capriciousness  of  fame, 
345.  Principles  of  historical  evidence,  352.  Sense 
of  the  term  illustrious,  as  applied  in  history,  401, 
Dilference  of  historians,  If.  16. 

Histrioy  a  Latin  name  of  the  minstrels,  T,  70,  73,  75. 

Holland^  sir  John,  uterine  brother  of  Richard  ii,,  【][• 

449 »  4SOf  493- 
Hoi / I  ft  s  bed  i  his  description  of  two  royal  pageants,  I. 

108，  109. 

Holyiood  House,  Edinburgh  ；  John  of  Gaunt  resides 

here  for  a  short  time,  II.  324. 
Hornff  Andrew,  J,  363. 

Homrr,  I.  23,  51，  58,  223,  273,  275,  +69,  II.  167, 

184,  192.    Compared  with  Shakespear,  I.  323. 
Honour,  principles  of  j  th«  offspring  of  the  darker  ages^ 

I.  124.,  125. 
Horace 、  I【. 482. 

Houghton t  Adam  ；  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  II.  256  &  note. 
House  of  Fame  ；  outline  of  Chaucer's  poem  of, 

II.  iSa.  Its  general  merits,  ibid.  Prologue,  ihid^ 
Chaucer's  sensibiliry  to  criticism,  183.  Book  i., 
184. 一 Temple  of  Venusi  ibid*  一 adorned  with  paint- 
ings from  the  ^nady ibtd*'^V\\t  surrounding  desert, 
iM, —" The  golden  eagle,  185.  Book  11"  ibtd, 一 
Journey  of  Chaucer  to  the  House  of  Fame,  186.— 
its  occasion  aod  purpose,  一 His  principles  of 
philosophy,  187.  —  He  sees  in  his  flight  the  eanh, 
the  meteors,  and  the  constellations,  ibid,  188,— • 
His  arrival,  18 8. — Inhabitants  of  the  Ifouse  of 
Fame,  ibid.  Book  m"  189. 一 Castle  of  Fame 
seated  upoir  a  rock  of  ice,  /^/V/-^Suiface  of  the 
rock,  一 Materials  of  the  castle,  i&i 丄一 its  style 
of  building,  internal  architecture,  and  appearance, 
190. 一 Pei  son  of  the  Goddess.  /A/i/. — her  throne,  191* 
一 Worthies  whose  images  occupy  the  castle,  ibieU  Pil- 
lars, ibid,  to  193.— The  historians,  192. 一 Peiitioners 
in  the  House  of  Fame,  194. 一 their  vaiying  success, 
ibid  一 .£olu8  and  bis  trumpets,  ibid. 一 Suitors  to  the 
goddess,  195,  19 6. — Chaucer's  professed  estimation 
of  fame,  197. 一 House  of  Tydinges,  ibid  —its  ma- 

' terials  and  construction,  19 8.— occupation  of  its  in- 
habitants,  /'^/V/.— -progress  and  destination  of  the 
sioriesi  ibid,,  199 frequenters  of  the  House  of 
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of  G^unt,  416.  Renewal  of  the  Scottish  truce,  433. 
John  of  Gaunt  appointed  lieutenant  of  France,  tbid. 
Projects  of  the  courtiers  of  Richard  ij.  against  John 
of  Gaunt,  436. 一 Ft-aiures  of  the  conspiracy,  437. 
Conttntion  respecting  the  inayoralty  of  London,  J  J. 
438.  John  of  Gaunt  marches  against  the  Scors,  446. 
Parliament  at  Salisbury,  447.  Information  of  Kriar 
Larimer,  /^/*/.— Com mun icated  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
448  一 hifc  defence,  /》/•</. 一 Resentment  of  Thomas  of 
\Voo*1srock,  449. 一 Catastrophe  of  the  informer,  4^0. 
—inferences  from  this  event,  ibid, 一 Improbability  of 
the  accusation,  451 .  Jolin  of  Gaunt  employed  ia 
France,  ibid.  Further  conspiracy  against  him,  453. 
—he  retires  to  Pomfrcr,  4 < ；?. —mediation  of  the 
king's  mother;  reccnciliation  of  John  of  Gaunt  with 
the  king,  ihid  —Consequences  of  these  proceedings, 
ibid.  Spanish  expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt,  493.— 
Its  results  ；  his  eldest  daughter  married  to  the  king 
of  Poitugal,  494..  — John  of  Gaunt  returns  into 
Aquft^ine,  ibid. 一 Treaty  of  pcecc  between  him  and 
the  reigning  king  of  Castille,  ibid.^\i\%  daughter, 
Catherine,  married  to  the  prince  of  Asturias;  John 
of  Gaunt  surrenders  his  personal  claims  to  the  Spa- 
nish sovereiunry,  49c.  Returns  to  London,  ibid.  Is 
created  duke  oiF  Aquitaine,  496.  Calumny  of  Le- 
land  refuted y  ibid.  Death  of  the  duchess  of  Lan- 
caster ； John  of  Gaunt  marries  Catherine  Swinford, 
sister  to  Chaucer's  wife,  521,  511.  — Favours  be- 
stowed by  him  upon  the  family  of  Chaucer,  522, 
513,  514,  565.  Conspiracy  of  Thomat  of  W6od- 
f tock  ；  punishment  of  ronspirarnrs,  c  30.—  Assassina- 
tion of  that  prince,  531,  532.  Qiiarrcl of  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  531  to  535. 
Death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  535.  Supposed  particulars 
of  this  event,  Refuted,  536  to  538. 一 John  of 

Gaunt  not  a  man  of  dcbauclied  manners,  539.  His 
character,  ibid"  562.  See  also  I.  157,  213.  II.  368 
notf. 

Job"  de  Murtt  a  colleague  of  Chaucer  in  his  embassy  to 
Genoa,  II.  147. 

yobn  de  Meun,  the  author  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Ro- 
man ijie  la  Rosf,  I.  lao.  His  other  work，,  iM. 
Portion  of  the  Roman  tie  la  Rose  written  by  him,  II. 
4  This  poem  imiuited  by  Regnier,  37,  41.— <oin- 
pari^on  of  them,  42.    See  also  II.  1S2. 

yobn  of  Nortkamptortf  the  popular  candidate  for  the 
inayoralty  of  London  in  1 384,  II.  4^39,441. — Un- 
successful, 442,  443.  Made  a  prisoner  by  the  court, 
446.  His  trial  and  sentence,  45a.— Pardoned,  487. 
Proceedings  and  motives  of  the  popular  party,  as 
stated  by  Chaucer,  471. 

John  of  Paima^  St.,  II.  a6,  29. 

John  of  Raumpayttf,  a  minstrel  in  the  teign  of  king 
John.  f.  68,  71. 

Jobn  of  S  iHsbury  ；  character  of  his  writings,  T.  14.  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Policraticus,  73,  74.  See  also  71, 
II.  19. 

Johnson^  Dr.,  I.  220,  315,  34.0.   His  Lives  of  the 

Poe，s,  146. 
Joinvilit,  1.  219.    Extract  from,  62: 
Jonsofif  Ben,  II.  167.  170,  510. 
Jf'sepb  of  Exftn、  1.  14,  23,  39,  175, 11. 
Josepbus^  I【. ，9i. 

Justs.  See  Tournamenis,  Instance  of  a  royal  jutting 
in  Smithficldy  I.  89. 


KENELIVOR  TH  Ca s t  L i,  I,  109,  "o,  i57>  4〃, 

II.  464. 
Kiftas/ott,  sir  Francis,  I.  314. 
King  Jobn\  Shakespear's  tragedy  of,  II.  ao4> 
King  JohM*s  Tribute  abolished,  11.  121. 
Kings,  four  entertained  at  once  by  a  citizen  of  London, 

I.  10. 

Knigbt  Errantry,    See  Chivalry, 

Knightes  Tale;  an  abridgement  of  the  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  I.  371.  Subject  the  same  as  that  of 
Boccaccio's  Teseide,  /'^/V.— Qn  t  si  ion  whether  taken 
from  that  source,  2  7 斗， 372,  441,  IJ.  154.  191  noie* 
Chaucer's  poem  full  of  incident  and  variety,  1.  37*. 
Compared  with  the  Teseide,  374  — Fable  of  both 
poems, '汐 /V/. — points  in  which  they  differ,  375.  See 
also,  II.  573. 

Knigblbood'j  preparatory  education  of  the  candidates  for 
this  dignity  in  the  fourteenth  century,  (See  Pages  % 
and  Esquires,)  I.  125,409.  Period  of  admission*  416* 
Ceremonies  with  which  it  was  conferred,  /3/V/.— Fasts  ； 
confession  ；  ablutions,  417.— Night- watchings  in  the 
church,  I  nvestiture,  and  oath,  ibid.    See  also 

Cbtixilry  ；  and  Towitamfnis, 

Knighton,  animosity  of  this  historian  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
]. 479  nwf、  II.  395,  396. 

KmtiUs,  sir  Robert  ；  invades  France  in  1370,  II.  lor. 
—Chivalrous  exploits  during  this  expedition,  ibieL" 
Misunderstanding  among  the  English  commandcn, 
lOft.—Du  GuescliD  marches  again"  them,  10  3.— his 
success,  ihid.  Quells  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of 
London  in         443,  444,  446.  See  also  II.  3 14, 


LA  FOWAINE、  T.  »i6,  II.  34,  562. 
Lancaster :  Thomas,  earl  of  ；  and  Uppry,  duke  of: 
See  those  articles.  John  of  Gaunt  crtated  duke  of, 

1.47"  •, 
LanjranCy  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I.  i6<. 

Langham,  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  II. 

161. 

Langiandf  Robert,  author  of  the  Visions  of  Pierce 
Plowman y  (See  that  article,)  II.  406.  Comparison  of 
Langland  and  Chaucer,  417.— Their  primary  equa- 
lity, ibid,  •subsequent  superiority  of  Chaucer,  418. 
— Laogland probably  short- lived ,  一 Their  styles, 
41 9*  Langland  and  Chaucer  not  acquainted  with 
each  other,  420. 

Language^  the  knowledge  of  any  one  never  perfectly  ac- 
quired, I.  210. 

Largesse  ！  origin  of  this  exclamation  at  the  festivals  of 
harvest-home,  I.  129. 

Latimer 、  lord,  prosecuted  by  the  Good  Parliament,  II, 
128,  129.— Proceeding  Against  him  reversed,  249. 
Sec  aUo  II.  168,  269,  279. 

Latimer^  Friar;  his  io formation  against  John  of  Gaunt, 
II.  447.   HiB  catastrophi:,  450. 

Lat，mrr、  bishop  ；  extract  firom  one  of  his  sermons,  I. 
107. 、 

Law  ；  history  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  I,  358.— 
Civil  Law,  359.— -Canon  law,  /^/^/.— Feudal  ia、v, 
36o.^English  constitution,  361.  Early  writers  on 
Kn^^iish  law,  361-  Modes  of  pleading  in  the  four* 
tcenth  century,  3  64-— Contrasted  with  the  modern  pro* 
ceises,  /A  1^— Venality  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
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36$  —attempts  for  its  rcfbrmation,  ibUL、  366.  ln« 
stances  of  the  degradation  of  the  judicial  character,  367. 
—Effect  of  such  incidents,  ikid*  Salaries  of  the  judges, 
368,11.  63.  Statute  of  creisont,  15  £dw.  111  ，  I.  368. 
Effect  of  the  study  of  law,  upon  the  char 奠 cwr,  I,  370. 
French  language  abolished  in  the  English  law  pro* 
ceedings,  473.    Sec  also  the  article  Statute. 

Layumon^  an  Englibh  monk,  I.  2oS. 

La%ar  b(M4se\  description  of,  in  Milton,  imitated  from 
the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plontrman,  IL  411, 413. 

Lear,  tragedy  of,  1.  309,  II.  16,  104. 

Le  D€sf>cHstr,  Hugh,  the  elder  ；  his  iardcr,  I.  103. 

Legendr  of  Gode  Women  ；  its  date,  tnd  occasion 
on  which  written,  II.  35 1,  483,  +8 斗, 501.  Is  a 
traoftation^  331.  Plan  erf  the  poem  ；  dream  of  Chau- 
cer \  v'uion  6f  good  women,  331.-— Cupid's  displea- 
■ure  agaimc  him,  /MW. 一  Alcestii  becomes  hUadvocafc, 
315  .—Praise  of  nineteen  ladies,  }34.«*-namesof  seven* 
•te€0  of  these,  "5. 一 their  general  characteristics. 
The  subjects  taken  from  Ovid,  and  other  elas- 
tics J  varied  in  certain  particularly  'W.  —  Vice*  of  the 
male  sex  humorously  exaggerated,  336. — Lcgende  of 
Hypsipyie,  337. 一 hypocritical  bebavioiir  of  Uerctiies, 
338.— roctry  of  the  daisy,  339.-— Alcetcis,  c^ucea  of 
Love,  345. 一 her  flower  exalteid,  346.-— poetical  ex- 
aggcrarion,  349.  See  also  l«  37 1, 
Extracts  from,  see  also  in  I.  X07,  If.  355, 

Let€uul\  his  cctrimony  respecting  the  period  of  (Jhatfcer, 
1.  3,  II.  549.— >Reiutive  to  Chaucer'i  tcudies  at  Ox- 
ford, I  2  60.— Respecting  the  profession  of  Gower, 
354.*— hi«  family,  3  % 5.*— Rctp^ctirtg  ChUucer's  resi- 
dence in  France,  3 51. —his  studies  in  the  inns  of 
court,  3  57.i— his  residence  atDonnington,  II.  515.  His 
memoirs  of  Strode,  I.  318,  319.  His  representation  of 
the  connection  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  3  )S,««>  Errors 
in  thii  starcQient,  339.  Deficiencies  in  his  account pf 
Chaucer,  354.  His  calumny  respocting  Joha  of 
Gaum;  refuted,  II.  4.96.  See  also  1.  71. 
Extract  from  hit  Coiiectanea,  J.  joo. 
Lf9  X.,  pope,  IL 息 9. 

Ltoniius  Pilatus^  a  preceptor  of  Boccaccio;  hit  portrait, 
by  Boccaccio,  I.  267.  H»  character,  by  Ptftrarca, 
a6S.   Hit  death,  269. 

Lim9g"、  revolt  of  from'  the  authority  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  1370^  II.  98.  The  Black  Princt  marches 
against  it  ；  ami  taket  it  by  "arm,  'M. — Detperate 
conflkr,  99.'— Generous,  artifice  of  John  of  Gaunt  for 
the  preservation  of  the  bUhop,  100* 

UtHctm  Cast  If 、  J;  1 57. 

Lionel  of  Antwrrp^  (earl  of  Ulster,)  teoond son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  I*  405,  41  s.  4S3,  418,  410.  Knighted, 
419,  Created  duke  of  Clarenoei  and  tppoiAtccTlord. 
Ueutenani  of  Jrefand,  473.  Knight  of  cbc  G»mr,  U. 
€0.   Hit  death,  6，，  "1. 

Literature  t  revival  of  learning  in  tlir  Iwtiftk  century^ 
I.  14*  tot»  «75,  II.  10.— ^ts  Muence  upon  the 
church  ^stablisbmrott^  II.  ,， 一 Writers  on  the  Tro- 
jun  WW  rear)  at  tlr*i  rinw,  L  >75»— -popabr  hisMMrt«B» 
15.  $tate  c'f  literature  in  the  thirteenth  and  Ibur- 
tcfn'li  centoriet,  j^,  393 DisaHvtMRgti  uader 
W'lich  it  laboured,  1 7.— DUtiuctioni  bcttoweii  upon 
learned  men  in  iho«e  agrs,  394..  Retpect  paid  t»  ge- 
nius and  liimtitre  in  the  early  tug/n  of  Europe,  381. 
•-^MnceJhineovft  examples,  %%%•"  c«aiplei  •£  Pe- 
cnic»  Md'fioccKcio,  ^83*  Abiliiy  of  priMct  for 


rewarding  merit  considered*  388.   Firit  example,  in 
modrrn  literature,  of  works  of  coiutdtrabic  extent 
the  praUictiont  of  ladiet»  II.  350,  351.  See  aho 尸 
try^  and  TramUtiom, 

Literature  In  England  ；  introduced  by  the  Romanty  I.  6. 
State  of,  at  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  7.  Vici&ii, 
lUiles  of,  Miierior  to  the  Conquest,  iktk.  State  of» 
under  the  Normnni,  13. 一 In  \\U  thirteenth  and 
fourreenth  centurten  ：  disadYanUges  under  which 
i\  laboured  ；  paucity  of  bookt»  1 7.— >papal  supersti- 
tion, I'^/JL— >4;scredit  of  the  EnglUh  language,  19, 
*o8,  jfoa.  Schools  io  London  in  the  middle  ages, 
ao.  Decay  of  English  literature  in  the  fifrecn;h  cen- 
tury, Tafcte  in  England  m  the  fourteenth  cen. 
tury,  3 07.— Progress  of,  b、  twccD  the  reigns  of  Kd- 
waid  ill.  and  Henry  vi'i.,  3i».  S.ate  of  poetry 
•fttr  the  death  of  Chaucer,  315.  Literary  character 
of  the  Piantagen«ta,  39  3 —Of  Edward  111.,  38 
II.  261.    See  also  Poetrif, 

Lititer,  John,  a  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  1381,  II.  311. 

L"vj,  I.  %i,  II.  x6. 

Lodbrog,    See  Rigmir  Lodbrog. 

丄 0jf/f  i  studied  with  pecutiar  success  in  the  thirteentK 
century y  I.  1^9.  £stimA:e  of  this  art»  100.  lu  ap- 
plication  in  the  courts  of  law,  364* 

Lollards.    See  Wid^e. 

Lollius^  the  author  of  the  original  of  the  TroiTus  and 
Cre$etd«  }  anti  probably  of  that  of  the  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  I.  970,  II.  19s  witi.  Proofs  of  the 
exutence  of  ihit  wrher,  I.  »7», »73,  II*  19a.  Age 
in  which  he  flourished,  1. 175. 

LoUius  Urbicu"  I.  »7». 

London  ；  the  birth-place  of  Chaucer,  I.  4.    State  of,  in 
the  beginning  oi  the  fourteenth  century,  ibid.  De. 
BCijDtionof,  under  the  Ri^mans,  6. «~ Uudtr  the  Saxon 霧, 
lAii. --Under  the  Noimans>  8. Under  the  Plar.uge- 
lu'is,  ibid.    Population  of,  under  king  Stephen,  9. 一 
U"der  Edward  i".,  ibid. 一 wtalth  of  its  citiiens,  10. 
Plague  m  the  year  1 349,  9，  153* 一 Its  destructive  ef- 
fcsit"  10,  253.    London  anciently  a  principal  seat  of 
le.irning,  ao.—Schoo"  which  it  contained  in  the 
t"e"th  century,  i^i^.— ^xercixs pruct&sed  to  thete,  si. 
"~couise  of  education  in,  23.    Its  numerous  monastic 
csfabliihmcnti  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  45 — Religious 
proce Visions,  ibid.    Theatrical  entertainment!  in  the 
twelfth  century,  80.    Ancient  celebration  of  Lord- 
mayor'i  show,  105.— Of  May-day  |  orl  Jn  of  tHe 
lumc  of  the  church  calM  St.  Andrew  Undenhnfr, 
106. 了 Seuing  the  Midsummer-watch,  107.  Ancient 
exeicbes  of  rhc  citizens  in  the practice  of  archery,  ri6. 
Tournament  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  John 
of  Gaunt  with  the  princess  Blanche,  458.  Rej  Jicings 
JJJ,  I*oiid<m  on  the  victory  at  Najara  in  1367,  11.  5(. 
Tumult  of  the  citixens  against  John  of  Gaunt  m  1377* 
*S»  , "31     mayor  di«nised  from  hit  office,  154.— 
Keconciliation  with  that  prince,  s6a.  Proceedings  of 
the  iosurgents  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  309  to  114. 
"The  populace  of  London  vigorous  defcndert  of  wi^- 
liifi  in  his  pertecutioD»  375.   Contention  respecting 
the  mayoralty  in  1384,  (See  JUn  of  Sotthampton^ 
43*- 一 State  of  the  city  at  this  thn«,  440.— Hostile 
conduct  of  Richard  11.  coward  the  cittoi*,  441. —Sir 
Robert  Knoliet  marchet  against  the  dtaeni )  mule 
of  the  iniurrcctiooy  443,  446. 
Sute  of  Charing  fCro"],  of  HolAorn,  and  of  t&i 
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Strand,  In  the  thir'eenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 

I.  9.  See  also  Cheapjtde ;  Sa*voy  \  Smitbficld  j 
Temple  \  and  Toaver. 

London -bridge,  I.  8. 
LoHginus,  II.  100. 

LoT:i  of  Misrule,  Sec  Burlesque  Festivals, 
Lord'fnayor^ s  Shtnv  ；  ancient  grandeur  of,  1.  105. 
Lo've^  court  of,  (from  the  Court  of  Love,)  I.  235, 139. 
一 Statutes  of  Love,  (from  the  same,)  138，  242. 
Temple,  and  garden,  of  Love,  (from  the  Parliament 
of  Birds,)  440,  441  一 Temple  of  Venus,  (from  the 
House  of  Fame,)  II.  184.  Corner  in  the  House  of 
Tydinges  appropriated  to  tidings  of  love,  (from  the 
same,)  1 99.  Fountain  of  Love,  (from  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose,)  xi.  CoiAmandments  of  Love,  (from  the 
same,)  14.  Unprosperous  destiny  of  true  lovers,  and 
prosperous  success  of  the  disloyai,  (from  the  Complaint 
of  the  Black  Knight,)  296. 

Passion  of  love  and  lentiment  of  loyalty  compared, 

II.  »86,— Love  ^considered  on  the  principles  of  chi- 
valry, ^/V/. — Description  of  loyalty,  187.  Worship 
of  Venus  as  Queen  of  Love,  superseded  among  the 
poets  of  chivalry  by  that  of  Alcestit,  345,  346. 

h(yvt^  Courts  of.   See  Parliaments  of  Lo*v0* 
Louis  XIV.,  I.  463,  II.  41. 

Lowtb,  bishop  ；  extract  from  his  Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  I.  196.  His  remarks  upon  the  articles  of 
accusation  against  Wykeham,  II.  144^  245.  See  also 
II.  251. 

Loyalty  ；  stntiment  of)  compared  with  the  passion  of 

luve,  II.  286.   Described,  xty, 
Luca/if  ir.  193. 

Lutter<w9rth  ；  living  of,  presented  to  WicHfFe  by  John 

of  Gaunt 9  II.  209. 
Lydgati,  I.  16，  61,  263,  315. 
Lynnit  friar  Nichula 搴, I,  "i, 

LyonSf  Richard,  prosecuted  by  the  Good  Parliament, 
II.  128,  1  s 9 .^Procecdin gs  against  him  reversed, 

MACETTEf  ou  l'Hypocrisib  Deconcerte'e,  a 
poem  of  Regnier,  II.  37, 斗 Plan  of  this  work,  4i» 
Compared  with  the  Roman  de  U  Rose^  41. 

MacrobiuSf  1.  13,  437, 

Magic.    Sec  Enchantment, 

Magna  Cbarta,  I.  363,  I[.  119. 

MaUficit  a  Latin  name  of  the  minstrels,  1. 71. 

Mailer  be  、  a  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  II.  38. 
Excellences  and  def'ecU  of  his  poetry,  i^i^.^Satire 
upon  the  latter  by  Regnicr,  39.— quarrel  between 
these  poets,  mte  ibid, 

Maloncj  Mr.,  I.  315, 

Malwme、  John,  supposed  author  of  the  Visions  of 

Pierce  Plowman,  II.  405  nott* 
Man  op  Lawes  TALEr  I.  346. 
MandrviUe,  sir  John,  I.  30ft.    Extract  from,  66. 
Manfred,  II.  5, 
JIAanicbeans-i  the,  II.  si  3* 

Mannings  Robert>  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century » 
I.  208. 

Mamty,  tir  Walter,  I.  9,  437,  II,  158.  Accompanies 
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the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  Calais  in  X3<9t  II.  75*  Hit 
death.  136. 

Manor-houses  of  the  ancient  HngUsb,  (Sec  Architecture,) 
I.  156. 

MapeSf  Walter,  I.  37,  IT.  353. 

Marcby  earls  of.   See  Mortimer  ；  Roger,  and  EJmund, 

Marguerite^  worship  of.    See  Z?^i/^.    Allegorical  use 

of  this  term  by  Chaucer  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 

IL  480,  4.81. 

Marie  de  France^  a  French  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, II.  351. 
Marlow,  I.  316. 

Maroti  a  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  II.  4,  37, 
Marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt  with  the  princess  Blaiiche» 

I.  456.*— His  second  marriage,  II.  108.— third  mar- 
riagey  5",  522.  Of  the  Black  Prince,  45.  Of 
Chaucer,  93.  Of  Richard  ii.  with  Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia, 329.— Hit  second  marriage,  519. 

Martyrdom,  sentiments  respecting,  II.  392,  393. 
Mary,  queen  of  Enghnd  ；  pageant  exhibited  at  her  mar* 
riage,  I.  io8. 

Masquerades  ；  fatal  accident  at  one  at  the  coui  t  of  France 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  I.  91.  Assassination  of 
Henry  iv.  of  England  projected  by  means  of  one,  92. 

Massy  celebration  of  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religtoc  $ 
its  powerful  effect  upon  the  senses » I.  45. 

Masses  for  the  Dead,  ludicrous  idea  of>  1. 46.  Intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  practice,  ibid*    Opposed  by  WiclifFe, 

II.  114. 

Matildat  contort  to  William  i.，  I.  165,  i66« 

JMatiUat  (cousin  to  John  of  Gaunt,)  duchess  of  Bava- 
ria, I.  411  8c  note.    Her  death,  470  &  note. 

Matthew  Paris  i  his  account  of  the  dream  of  a  villager, 
I.  83.— -Of  a  remarkable  robbery  and  its  consequences, 
ift2.  一 See  also  I.  172. 

Maud,  duchess  of  Bavaria.    Sec  Matilda. 

My 'day  \  ancient  celebration  of,  in  London,  I.  106. 
Cailed  also  Robin  Hood's  day,  107. 

Menander^  I.  7  5. 

Mendicants,   See  Friars* 

Mercer^  John,  a  Scotch  pirate,  I.  ii. 

Merlin,  II.  24. 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  I'  336； 

Metallic  Arts  ；  state  of,  in  the  eirly  ages,  I.  163.  Pre- 
sent state  of  similar  arts  among  the  Moors >  165  note. 
State  of,  in  England,  in  the  middle  ages,  168,  169. 

Michel  Agnolo,  I.  173. 

Midsummer  Watcb  ；  ceremony  of  setting  this  watch,  an 
ancient  English  feBtival,  I.  107. 

Mignardises,  shorter  and  more  airy  classes  of  poetry  ； 
time  of  their  origin^  II.  351,  353,  354.. 

MiLLERfis  Tale,  II.  171，  574. 

Milton,  1*216,223，  S4.6, 258,  298,11. 176,464,465,477. 

Mimusj  a  Latin  name  of  the  minstrels,  I.  70,  73,  7 5. 

Minstrels ;  antiquity  of  the  character,  I.  31.  Their  per- 
formances a  branch  of  the  religion  of  the  ancknt 
Britons,  f'W. — Become  more  interesting  afier  this  con- 
nection was  dissolved,  ibid.  Esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  our  ancestors,  5  3 .  State  of  the  minstrels 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  乂一 Constituted  a  principal 
source  of  the  amusements  of  that  period,  55.  Suc- 
cess! v^e  revolutions  of  the  minstrel  profession,         Tht . 
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bard, 1. 5 5. — The  scald,  56 .—The gleeman>  57.  Sepi- 
ration  of  the  character  of  poet  from  that  of  the  re- 
citer of  vei'ses,  c8.  Occupations  and  arts  cultivated 
by  the  minstrels  in  this  state,  59. 一 I,  Instrumental 
m'lsic,  ibid. 一 u,  Singings,  i^ii/. 一 ex"act  of  a  charter 
of  Edward  iv.  to  th-s  purpose,  60.— excellence  of 
their  son  js,  enumeration  of  several  of  the  he- 

rocs  of  the",  6i.—m,  Dancing,  ibid. — ,  Tum- 
bling, 62. 一 V,  Jesting, /W. 一 vi.  Legerdemain,  63, ― 
VII,  Enduntment,  65.  —  v  111,  Prt)phecy  and  the 
science  «of  drugs,  67.  The  mins>i'cls  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  & 8.  —  curious  ex.imple  of  this,  iM.  — 
FormcH  into  cjrporations  or  guilds,  69.  Couit  min- 
strels formerly  in  England,  ibid.  Variety  of  names 
by  which  the  minstrels  were  designated,  70. — Enume- 
ratioo  of  many  of  these,  tbid.t  71.  The  niiiistre!s  our 
first  dramatists,  (Sec  Tlieatre,)  71.  Ceremony  of  a 
king  of  France  dining  in  public,  89.  Employment 
of  the  minstrels  at  tountamcnts,  ii8*    See  also  Music. 

Miracle  Plays  ；  distinction  between  these  and  the  Mys- 
teries, I.  77.  The  earliest  on  record,  thid.  Policy  of 
the  clergy  ； n  the  cultivation  of  sacred  dramas,  ibid. 
These  exhibitions  not  dangerous  to  the  religious  no- 
tions then  established,  79.  Very  common  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirieenth  centurits,  ibid. 一 Proved  by 
passages  from  writers  of*  the  time,  80.  Definition  of,  83. 

Mtrroir  des  Justices^  I.  363,  100. 

Moruutic  Establisbinents  5  muhitude  of,  111  the  tiro«  of 
Chaucer,  I.  45. 

Money  \  comparative  value  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  at  preseir,  II.  61,  62.  Pecuniary  gratuities 
granted  by  Edward  iii.,  (See  also  Pension 6i>  63. 
Dower  of  Joan,  wife  to  David  Bruce,  64,  65  n9te. 
Income  of  queen  Philippa,  65.  Wealth  of  John  of 
Gaum,  ibid, J  66,  I.  470. —Of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, II.  66.  Rans 加 of  Bruce,  65.— Of  John, 
king  of  France,  ibid.  Revenue  of  the  crown  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  66.-— Salaries  of 
the  judges,  I.  368，  II.  63.  Price  of  wine  in  England 
in  1 199,  If.  1 6 3. -—In  the  fourteenth  century,  I.  104. 
—in  1383,  II.  164. 

Monks \  their  manners,  in  their  convents,  I.  81. ~» Cu- 
rious story  on  this  lubject,  ibid.  Distinction  of,  from 
friars ,  190.  Prosperity  of  the  monastic  orders,  ibid. 
-- 'Consequent  discredit  into  which  they  fell,  ilfid,  — 
rise  of  the  mendicants,  (See  Friars,)  191. 

Monks,  Nuns,  and  Friars  \  Extract  from  the  Court  of 
Love,  on  their  condiiiou,  I.  240. 

Moniacutf,  (Montagu,)  William,  afteiivard  earl  of  Sa- 
Jisbuiy,  effects  the  overthrow  of  Roger  Mortimer, 

I.  1 5 5. —His  pension  for  this  service,  II.  64,  66. 
William,  carl  of  Salisbury,  his  son,  II.  107,  256. 

Montaigne^  II.  37. 

Monfford,  (Mo/it/ortf)  Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  1. 157, 

II.  113. 

Mont/ort,  John  dc,  duke  of  Britanny,  II.  171,  272. 
Montfortf  Jane  de  \  her  heroism,  I.  398. 
Montpaofty  afTair  of,  I(.  105. 

Morality  the  rational  criterion  of  merit  with  the  Deity, 
I.  50. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  earl  of  March,  1. 1 55,  TI.  496, 497, 540. 
Mortimer,  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  II.  2",  225,  235, 
443>  244,  i6o,  2^8. 


MortmatHi  stttute  of,  II.  116. 

Moivbray,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk  ；  hU quarrel  with 

Henry  of  Bolinghrolce,  II.       to  534. 
Murphy^  Arthur,  I.  388. 

Music  ：  state  of  profane  music  under  the  Saxons,  I.  178. 
Hypei  bolical  celebration  of  the  power  of  music,  from 
the  song  of  a  Runic  bard,  179.  Sacred  music,  (See 
Cburcb-Music,)  ibid.  Musical  discoveries  in  the  ele- 
venth ctrntuiy,  1 80.— Eflfect  of  these  discoveries,  181. 
—singing  in  parts,  — Slowness  wuh  which  they 
were  received ,  by  the  minstrels,  18 3. — in  the  church, 
ibid.  Instruments  of  rausic,  184. -—In  the  fourteenth 
century,  ibid.    Chaurer  a  lover  of  music,  185. 

Mjsteries  j  definition  of,  I.  77,  84.  The  earliest  on  re- 
cord, S4.  Chester  Mysteries,  ibUl"  86.  Mystery 
performed  at  Cambiidge,  85.  Coventry  Mysteries, 
ibid,  French  Myiteriesy  ibid.  Supposed  importance 
of  these  exhibitioni,  ibid.   One  performed  before  a 

. general  council,  86.  Improvement  of  these  repre- 
sentations, about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
ibid,  Pcrfoimcd  by  boys,  87.— By  the  society  of 
parish  clerks,  ilfiJ, 一 the  latter  a  proof  of  increasing 
refinement  in  society  1  88.  Inference  from  the  silence 
of  Chaucer  respecting  these  entertaiufnci)ts»  89.  S«e 
also  Miracle  Plays. 


NAJARA,  batJe  of,  II.  55. 
Nero,  I.  74. 

Ne*vil(€y  John  lord,  of  Raby;  prosecuted  ty  the  Good 
Parliament,  II.  228,  2x9. 

Neville's  Cross,  ba'tle  at, 【•  399，  4>",  ' 

New  Forest  ；  formation  of,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
I.  Ill— Stow's  account  of,  1 11.— this  account  ques- 
tioned, noff  thiJ. 

Nine  Wortbits  j  nam"  of,  I.  105  note. 

NoNNESpREiiSTE8TA"，(Storyofthe)I【，  5O4><r0'f,57f. 

Normans  ；  their  character,  I.  35,  141.  Tue  fathers  of 
modern  poetry,  35.  Improvement  of  religious  ar- 
chitecture in  England  under  them,  13 7. —Their  at- 
tachment to  thif  puriuit»  139. 一 the  inventors  of  the 
Latter  Gothic  style*  14.1. 

Northumberland,  earl  of.    See  P£rcj,  lord. 

Nostradamus 、  II.  « 斗. 

Nottingham  Castle,  I, 墓 55, 


OAK^  Chaucer's,  at  Donaington,  II.  516  to  511. 

Occam,  William,  I.  193,  197,  261,  II.  23. 

Old-Woman/  discourse  of,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Iiosi\  a 
•atire  upon  women,  IL  33.  Plan  of  the  satire ；  for- 
mer life  of  the  OlJ-woman,  34«—Her  lessons  upon 
rapaciousness>  35.— simile  from  the  potm,  ibiJ*,  36. 一 
And  upon  the  conduct  of  an  amour,  36.  This  dis- 
course imitated  hy  Rcgnier,  37, 41 Comparison, 
Not  in  Chaucer's  translation,  ibid. 

Opus  Angiicumy  J.  164. 

Ordtal,  trial  by,  I.  31,  358. 

Organs -y  invention  of,  and  iiist  admit tion  into  churchet* 

I.  184. 

Orlando.    See  Roland, 

Orlando  FuriosOf  compared  with  the  Canterbury  Talcit 

II.  511. 
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off'}  — 

0<vidt  I.      433»  II.  15,  184,  1909 193, 196,  335,  466, 

Oxford ；  rise  of  this  university,  I.  187,  iSS.  Its  subse- 
quent decline,  XS9.  I<s  condition  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  ibi 丄, 195.  Question  whether  Chaactr  sto- 
died  here,  260.  Th*s  university  favour 霧 WiclUFe  in 
his  doctrines »  II.  37+. — but  some  of  the  heacU  op- 
pose him,  on  his  raising  the  controversy  of  the  real 
presence,  379,  381  .—Archbishop  Courteney  under- 
takes to  purge  the  university,  ^S^.—ia  op  nosed  by 

. the  chancellor  ；  but  fb，  "s  him  ro  submit,  ibid.^^^- 
matids  a  recantation  1.  om  the  heretical  professoj-s,  390. 
一  Letters  pat  ent  a  gain  ft  heresy  \  WiciitFe  is  expelled 
the  university,  ibid. 一 convocation  of  St.  FiideswUlff, 
ibiiL    See  also  UnkurM"  of  England. 

FAGAl^US  DE  Ro  VET,  father  of  Chaucer's  wife,  I.  454, 
II.  92. 

Pageants \  dates  of  three  remarkable,  in  England^LSi. 
Nature  of  these  exhibitions  illustrated,  83.  Royal 
papeants;  at  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mai 了,  io8. 
—At  tlie  coroiiatioiv  of  Elizabeth,  109* 

Pag"  I  the  first  step  in  the  education  of  chivalry,  I.  409. 
They  w«re  brought  up  in  compames,  i" 丄一 Were 
inspited  with  eniulaiion*  i^iV.— Were  held  in  active 
exerc  se,  410. —Were  impressed  with  aentiiofntt  of 
modesiy  and  reverence,  ti'V/.  —  and  with  feelings  of 
pi>sionate  respect  to  the  female  fcx,  /^/</.-— Were 
taught  each  of  them  to  select  in  that  sex  the  partku. 
lar  objfCt  of  ht8  attention,  41 1.  See  further  Bsqutres, 

Painting  ：  in  England,  under  the  Norman*,  I.  i66. 一 
Ceilings  of  cathedrals  and  churches,  A'W.  —  Poitrai", 
ibid. story  on  thic  subject  in  the  eleventh  century, 
ibid.  Employment  of  pictures  in  the  preaching  of 
the  cmsadcy  167.  Art  of  illuirinating,  1679  64. 
State  of  painting  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111. »  171.— 
Use  of  oil  colours  known  at  this  period,  ibid.  Paint- 
ings and  ornaments  discovered  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
during  the  recent  alterations,  174, 17 5. —Account  of 
some  which  were  least  damaged ,  175.— whole  length 
portraits,  176.— hidicrous  representations,  ibid. 一 De- 
ftcts  of  these  per  form  antes,  ibid  —They  were  finished 
in  oil,  ibid.  Whole  length  of  Richard  it.  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Chamber,  177,  II.  %^o*  See  also  the  article 
Sculpture  and  Pmntin^. 

Palaces.    See  Architecture  {Palaces)* 

Palamon  and  Arcite>  Chaucer's  poem  of  j  question 
from  what  source  taken,  I.  274.  Its  date,  371,  441. 
Abridged  in  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  (Sec  Knigh  rES 
Tale,)  371.  Its  unprospcroiis  fate,  373.  Sec  also 
I.  213,  1699  II.  333. 

PaUsirttitf  a  Latin  name  of  the  minstrels,  I.  71* 

Pampelunaf  bishop  of,  II.  206. 

Pantomime  the  ofBpriog  of  a  refined  state  of  the  diMinsi, 
I.  93. 

Papal  Superstition,  its  effects  upon  literature  In  the 

middle  ages,  I.  17. 
Paradise  Lost,  I.  258,  II.  54,  +ti,  4x3. 
Parfre,  John,  I.  86. 

Parifx  Pctrarca's  character  of,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tury, T.  Prosperous  coiidSti<m  of  the  univmhy  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centurie',  189，  417.— 
Question  of  Chaucer's  residence  at,  considered,  351. 
一 Retort  of  Englishmen  to  the  university  in  the  thk- 
tecoth  aad  fourteenth  centuries,  353.-— State  of  the 
univtrbity  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
3  56.— Itt  oppoartion  to  th《 establishment  of  the  men. 
dicant  oidcrs,  (See  William  de  St,  Amour t)  IT.  13. 
Siege  of  Paris  formed  by  the  English  armf  in  1359, 
I. 斗 65.  Punhhmcnt  of  the  Parisians  by  Charles  vi, 
for  an  insurrection)  II.  430. 

Paris  Garden,  (>  bear.garden  in  London,)  I.  110. 

Farisb-clerkSf  formed^  into  a  corporation  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  I.  87.— -Eminence  of  rhis  society,  88. 
Were  the  performers  of  sacred  drama 嘗 in  the  four- 
teenth century,  S7,  88. 

Parliament,  See  Commons :  snd  also  the  articles  Go9d 
Farliam$nt\  and  Wonder -vor king  PariiameMi, 

Parliament  of  Birds;  outline  of  Chaucer's  poem 
off  1. 435*  Its  date,  shU,  Tmprestions  under  which 
it  was  written,  436.  Plan  of  the  poem,  437.— So/w- 
nium  ScipiMtSf  ibid. 一 Dream  of  the  jroun^er  Scipio» 
4*38. 一 Chaucer's  studious  propensities,  ibuL,  445.— 
Original  of  a  passage  in  Shakespear,  4.39.— Tcm- 

- pic  and  Garden  oi  Love,  ^4>o. — an  imitation  of 
Boccaccio,  ibid.  Convocation  of  fowls,  442, 一 
The  altt;gory  443.-— The  heroine  and  h«r  suitors » 
； — Conclusion,  444.  Indeiicacies  of  rhis  poem, 

441.  Mr.  Tyrwhit's  opinion  retpecting  its  rela- 
tive date,  refuted,  iM,  Inequality  of  the  work* 

442.  Connection  of  this  piece  with  the  poem  en- 
titled Chaucer's  Dream  and  with  the  Book,  of  the 
Ducheisy  II.  S6. 一 Proved  from  the  history  of  the 
courtship  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ibid, — from  the  par- 
ticulars related  in  them  of  the  history  of  Chaucer, 
& 3.   Sec  also  I,  "5，  11. 133.  570,  576- 

•  Extracts  from,  also  in  I.  390,451.- 

ParUamtnts  (or  Courts)  of  Low;  a  French  institu- 
tion, of  the  twelfth  century,  I.  "7.  Their  origin, 
and  composition,  ibid.  Their  nature  misappre- 
hended by  some  modern  writers,  ibUL，  ixS  not" 
Examples  of  their  sentences,  "7*  Solemnity  of 
their  decisions»  218.  Forms  of  their  proceedings* 
ibid. 

Pastourelle,  (or  Bargaret\)  origin  and  definition  of 
this  species  of  poetry,  11.  351*  353»  354»  355. 

Patient  Grisilde,  story  of,  I.  92,  273.— In  Chaucer, 

(See  Clerk  of  Oxenfordes  Tale>}  II.  148.  See 
also  Decamenone, 

PaiUus  Je*uitu，  I.  463. 

Peace  of  the  King,  what,  I.  28. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  II.  9j)»  136,  137. 

Pension  ；  Chaucer's  first,  II.  61.  — Its  value,  tbid, 
—Other  pensions  granted  by  Edward  iii,,  61.— 
to  the  court-physician,  63.-10  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour, UfhL,  91  一 to  Montagu f  afterward  earl  of 
Salisbury,  64,  66. — to  sir  Edward  Montagu  ；  Ro- 
bert of  Artois  $  and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  64.— 
to  Baliol,  ibid,,  66.  Supposed  grant  to  CHaucer, 
of  the  year  137，,  179,  xSi.  Pensions  of  Chaucer 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  173. 一 He  sells  his  pen- 
sions, 476.-— again  obtains  one,  514.  Pension  of 
£,%o  ftr  annum  granted  to  the  earl  of  Somerset, 
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SLi  the  appendage  to  his  title,  11.  512  noti*   Fu  rthcr 
pension  to  Chaucer,  549. 
Pepitt,  king,  I.  184. 

P^rcy,  lord  ；  appointed  earl  marshal  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
IL  244.  Created  earl  of  Northumberland  on  the 
accession  of  Richard  11  ,  263.  Resigns  his  staft'of 
marshal  on  the  retirement  of  John  of  Gaunt, "冬， 
His  quarrel  with  that  prince,  320,  311. — Proaecu- 
tion  of  their  quarrel  j  reconciliation!  316.  See  also 
II'  "5,  "6,  252,  153. 

尸 -rpf,  sir  Thomas,  II.  493. 

Peritl",  Shakespear*s  play  of,  I,  350. 

Ferrers,  Alice;  history  of,  II.  231.  Parliamentary 
proceedings  against  her,  231  —-Charges  exhibited, 
a  34..— Motives  of  the  prosecution,  -These 
proceedings  reversed,  149.   See  also  II.  "o,  269. 

Persones  Tale,  II.  401. 

Piter  (the  Cruel),  king  of  Castille  and  Leon  ；  visits 
the  Black  Prince  at  Bourdeaux,  II.  47.  His  cha- 
racter J  and  history  of  his  reign,  4>8. — Ambitious 
views  of  Henry  of  Trans  tarn  are,  49.— be  goes  into 
exile,  /^ii/.— his  cabals,  $o. — he  obtains  the  crown, 
51.  Favourable  reception  of  Peter  at  Bourdeaux, 
ibid.  Views  of  the  Black  Prince  in  his  behalf,  ibid, 
—'He  undertakes  bis  restoration,  5a.  The  Black 
Prince  begins  his  march,  53.— Passes  the  Pyrenees, 
f^Zi/.— Enters  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  54.— Battle 
of  Najara,  55. result  of  this  battle  \  restoration 
of  Peter,  56.-— his  subsequent  hypocritical  beha- 
viour to  the  English,  57.  Death  of  Peter ：  John 
of  Gaunt  marries  bis  heireis,  and  assumes  the  title 
of  kin|;  of  Castille,  107,  108. 

Peter^  king  of  Cyprus,  I.  10,  i 曹, 475,  II.  47.  Rob- 
bed while  on  a  visit  to  England,  I，  123. 

Peter  of  Blots,  I.  9,  14,  187,  liS,  II.  19. 

Peter^s  Fenct  abolished  in  England,  II.  113. 

Fitrarca  j  his  account  of  Pans  in  his  own  time,  I.  5. 
His  character,  215.— His  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients, iW.— One  of  the  eldest  restorers  of  learn- 
ing, ihid,,  267.— His  points  of  excellence,  126.  — 
His  passion  for  Laura, 仆 i 丄一 UU  amatory  and 
other  composition 8|  a 2 7.— Classical  refinements  of 
his  taste,  ib". 一 sensibility*  128.  Crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  ibiii.  His  friendship  with  Boccaccio, 
»67.  His  opinion  of  tbe  Roman  dt  la  Rose^  II.  3. 
Translates  the  story  of  Patient  Grisildis  into  La- 
tin, from  the  Decamerone,  148.  Interview 
with  Chaucer  at  Padua,  1 50.— Peelings  of  Chau- 
cer on  this  occasion,  ibid,-^f  Petrarca*  151. —He 
reads  to  Chaucer  his  tale  of  Patient  Grisildis,  1$%. 
—Tone  of  their  conversation,  f'W 丄一 Chaucer  re- 
quests a  copy  of  the  tale,  1 53.-— he  is  introduced 
by  Petrarca  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Boccaccio,  154.  The  visit  of  Chaucer  not  men- 
tioned by  Petrarca  nor  bis  biographers,  155,  —  SU 
Icnce  of  Petrarca  accounted  for,  fi/</.— of  his  Ita- 
lian biographers,  156. — Language  of  D«  Sade  on 
the  subject,  一 Conclusion,  158,  See  also  I， 
««2,  263,  383,  394,  II.  103, 

Philip  de  yak",  I.  133,  356. 

Pbiltppat  queen  to  Edward  ui"  I.  $96,  398,  IT.  357, 
563.  Defeats  the  Scotch,  and  takes  their  king  pri- 
soner, I.  398.   Saves  tbe  lives  of  the  six  burgesses 


at  the  siege  of  Calais,  !•  399.  Her  income,  II.  65. 
Her  death,  77. 

Pbilippaf  queen  of  Portugal,  I.  455. 

Pb'tltppa  of  Lancaster,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  married  to  John  king  of  Portugal,  II.  +94- 

Philippa,  wife  of  Chaucer.    Sec  ？ ycard. 

Philosophy^  Aristotelian,  I*  15, 198,  202, 11. 19.  Chau- 
cer's principles  of,  187. 

PbUpot,  John,  citizen  of  London,  takes  a  fleet  of  pi- 
rates by  his  own  exertions^  I.  ii.  See  ako  II. 
斗, 446*  • 

Ftcard^  Henry,  mavor  of  London,  gives  an  enter- 
tainment to  four  kingSi  I.  io«  See  also  1. 475,  II. 
446, 

Piers  Alfonse%  I.  ，6,  IL  505. 
Pi/grimes  TaU,  II.  4.01. 

Pits  ；  his  memoirs  of  Strode,  I.  329  to  335.  Example 
of  his  inaccuracy,  318. 

Plague  in  the  year  1349  ；  I.  9,  252.  Its  destructive 
ravages'  in  England,  »5S«— In  Florence,  ibid, 一 lu 
moral  effects  during  the  period  of  its  sway,  254. 
Compared  with  the  plague  of  Athens,  155.  Its 
consequences,  256.  General  elFectt  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity, 257.  Institution  of  the  order  of  tbe  Gar- 
ter, 258.    Decamerone,  259. 

Piautusj  I.  75. 

Plays  ：  Profane  i  ^ndJSacnd,    Sec  Theatre, 
Pionvmam  Credit  IL  403.    Its  veriification,  4s o-. 

Not  written  by  the  tame  author  as  the  Piowmans 

Tale>  421. 

PIo*wman*s  Tale,  If.  401  •  Its  versification,  +20, 
See  preceding  article. 

Pottry  ；  character  of  tbe  SaxoD»  Danish,  and  Nor- 
man, poets,  I.  34»  》5.  PoinU  of  attention  ia 
judging  of  ancient  poetry,  loz.  Difadvanrages 
of  writing  poetry  in  a  dead  or  foreign  language, 
209,  1x0.  Chaucer's  eulogium,  21 3.  Poets  on 
the  continent  previous  to  Cbaucer,  S14. 一 *Vri- 
ters  of  romance,  i^r^.—- Romance  and  Proven9al 
languages,  "5. — Parliaments  of  Love,  217  -^Ro- 
man de  la  Rojft  "9»  II*  Allegory  considered 9^ 
as  a  style  of  poetry,  I.  xii.  Character  of  the 
French  poets  or  the  seventeenth  and  eigbteenth 
centuries,  ib'uL  Rise  of  Italian  poetry,  222. 一 
Chamcter  of  Dante,  "3， 一 distinguishing  feature 
of  tbe  poet,  from  the  cultivator  of  science,  ibUl* 
—-Character  of  Petrarca,  115.— Petrarca  crowned 
in  the  Capitol,  Versification  of  Chaucer's 

poem  of  the  Court  of  Love  :  Chaucer  tbe  intro- 
ducer of  this  measure  (Rhythm  royal)  into  the 
English  language,  234.,  235*  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser compared,  136,  i【. 93,  94,  204. — Estimate 
and  specimen  of  Cbaucer*8  descriptive  powers,  !• 
236,  II.  299,  300.  Ancient  and  modern  English 
poetry  compared,  I.  245.— Genuine  English  poeti« 
146.  Poetry  the  associate  of  tbe  earlier  stages  of 
literature)  ibid.  Versification  of  Chaucer,  ^48, 
II.  414.  Study  of  the  old  English  poets  recom- 
mended, 24.S.  Versification  of  the  old  French 
poetry,  149,  Epic  poetry  deliaeated,  198.  Two 
ways  in  which  a  poem  may  be  judged,  301,  (See  alao 
II.  580  to  581.)  Law  of  poetical  justice  examined,  1. 
309.  Comparison  of  Uenrysoa  and  Chaucer,  312. 
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Toetry  in  England  After  the  death  of  Chaucer, 
II.  315*  Chaucer  and  Shakespear  compared, 
318.  Peculiar  excellence  of  Shakespear*  320 
to  323.  Homer  and  Shakespear  compared,  323. 
Causes  of  the  excellence  of  Sbakespear*s  cha- 
racters, 314.  Poetical  emulation*  349.  The  stu- 
dy of  law  dangerous  to  the  character  of  the 
poet,  370,  Sonnet  by  John  of  Gaunt,  432. 
Chaucer  tbe  poet  of  peace,  469.  Difference  of 
意 poetical  and  a  prose  language!  II.  7.  Cha« 
racter  of  the  rofnance«  of  chivalrvy  8,  15. 
Character  of  the  poetry  of  William  de  Lorris, 
】5to  17.  French  poetiy  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, 37.— Marot,  Ronsardy  Du  Bel  lay »  and  Du 
Bartas,  ibiJ. 一 Malherbe,  38.— Regnicr,  41.  In- 
terview of  Chaucer  and  Petrarca,  150.  Im- 
puted connection  between  wine  and  poetry, 
167.  Taste  for  allegorical  writing  ixi  the  time  of 
Chaucer»  285,  298.  Formation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet,  317.  Poetry  of  the  daisy,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  (See  Daisys)  339. 
Poetry  of  the  reign  of  Charles  v.  of  France, 
351.  Origin  of  the  shorter  and  more  airy  classes  of 
poetry,  352. -Song,  i^i^.— -Sonnet,  351.-— Chant- 
royal,  一 Balade，  354.-^Rondeau9  ibid* 一 Pas - 
tourelle,  i^iV.— Ref eren ce$  to  these  classes  of 
poetry  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  /Ait/.— Virclay, 
356  — William  de  Machant,  357.   Poems  tending 

' to  promote  tbe  caute  of  ecclesiastical  reformation 
in  England,  401、  Versification  of  the  Visions  of 
Pierce  Plowman,  41 3. —its  alliteration,  414. 一 its 
anapestic  measure,  I'A/i/. — Comparison  of  Lang- 
land  and  Chaucer,  417,  41 8.— Allegorical  style  of 
the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  4x9.  Versification 
of  the  Piowmans  Crede,  4>akO* — Of  the  Plow  mans 
Tale,  ibid.  Canterbury  Tales  compared  with  the 
Orlando  Furiofto,  and  with  the  Decamerone,  51*. 
Principal  schools  of  modern  poetry  \  the  romantic, 
575.— The  burlesque,  — The  natural,  576.— 
The  allegorical,  ibid, Reflux  of  taste  in  the  ages 
•ubsequent  to  Chaucer,  577.  Merits  of  the  ro- 
mantic style  contrasted  with  that  of  the  burlesque, 
57g.— .The  natural  style  restored  by  Shakespear^ 
ibid.  Rank  to  which  Chaucer  as  a  poet  belongs* 
considered,  580.  See  also  the  articles  Minstrels  ； 
and  Romance, 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  I.  "5,  251,  II.  54,  14 3. —Its  ef- 
fects upon  the  English  nation,  I.  402. 

PolicraticttSf  De  Nugts  Curialium,  a  treatise  of  John 
of  Salisbury  ；  Extracts  from,  I.  73,  74. 

Polf'tax  in  the  year  1380,  II.  304, 305.  Insurrection 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  309. 

font efr act  Castle^  I.  471,  II.  551. 

fope^  I.  24.6.    His  Temple  of  Fame,  II.  105. 

？ ortraits,  See  Fainting,  Portrait  of  Richard  11.  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  I.  177,  II.  290. 

Fr^jtigiatoreSf  a  Latin  name  of  the  minstrds,  I.  71. 

Premunirei  statute  of,  II.  120. 

PrioTt  I.  381,  388. 

Private nvur  }  practice  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  I.  28. 

Prize-Jigbti/tg,  or  the  Science  of  Defence  5  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  ancient  English,  I.  117.  The 
professors  of,  incorporated  by  royal  patent,  fW. 
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Degrees  taken  in  this  tcience^  1, 117.  Specimen  of 
the  style  of  defiance  and  rejoinder,  118, 

Proftan,  sir  James,  a  colleague  of  Chaucer  in  hit 
embassy  to  Genoa,  II.  146,  147. 

Provencal i  question  of  the  seniority  of  this,  or  the 
Romancej  language,  I.  "5, — Of  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  poets,  ibid.,  zi6.  Chaucer's  House 
of  Fame  not  taken  from  a  Proven9aI  poem,  II.  203. 

Provisions^  papal,  (Sec  EccUsiastical  History,)  II, 

114.  «59- 

Pfovisori,  statute  of,  11.  117,  "9, 

Puldf  II.  577.  ' 

Purgatory,  doctrine  of  3  its  effects  upon  the  charac- 
ter, I.  51. 

PycarJ,  Catherine,  sister  to  Chaucer**  wife.  See 
S<winfird、  Catherine. 

Pycardt  Philippa»  afterward  wife  'to  Chaucer }  her 
station .  and  quality*  I.  454,  II.  63.  9a.  His 
courtship  and  marriage,  I.  4.50  to 春 51,  IL  91, 
93.  Accompanies  her  husband  in  hit  exile,  II. 
+6o.    See  also  II.  461  note. 


寧 EmOROUGH  CATTLE,  II,  3(8. 


RACINE,  I.  463. 
Raffaile,  I.  173. 

Rape  of  Lucrece 3  Shakespear^s  poem  of,  I.  tx6. 
Ratbj,  Leicestershire  ；  anecdote  of  John  of  Gsmnt, 

connected  with  the  history  of  this  place,  II.  397. 
Raventta,  archbishop  of,  II.  207. 
Ramond  Lulfy,  I.  381, 

Regner  Lodbrog,  a  scald  of  the  north »  I.  56,  178. 

Rignier,  a  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  II. 
牛, 31»  37»  41*  His  quarrel  with  Malherbe,  39 
note.  His  poem  of  Macetie,  37,  +1, 牛" Extract 
from  one  of  his  Satires,  39. ― Translatedi  40. 

Religion  is  nothing,  abstracted  from  sentiment  and 
feeling*  I. 斗 3,  II,  "7,  3S5.  Its  mutual  connec- 
tion with  cheerfulness,  I.  54.  The  devotion*  not 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  manner,,  of  a  period, 
148.  Sentiments  respecting  martyrdom >  II.  392,393. 
Character  and  first  effects  of  religious  reforma- 
tion, 394,  395.    See  also  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 

RipyndoTtt  Dr.  rhilipi  an  adherent,  and  afterward 
an  opposer,  of  the  doctrines  of  WiclifFc,  II. 

390,  39" 

Reser^vatiarUf  papal,  (See  Eccksiastical  Hhtoty,)  II.  1 1 斗, 
i59« 

Reson  and  SenswdHe^  a  poem  of  Lydgate  \  Extracts 
from,  I.  61. 

Retainers  \  introduction  of,  on  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system,  II.  307.  Nature  of  this  institu- 
tion, 30 8. —Its  effects,  fW. 

Reves  Tale,  II，  17a,  574. 

Re*vU'Wirs,  II.  184.  • 

Rbeimj  ；  siege  of,  by  tbe  English  in  1359,  I.  4^4- 

Rbjtbm  Royal  \  this  species  of  versiftcation  intro- 
duced into  English  poetry  by  Chaucer>  I.  234, 

*35»  437. 
Ricbard  I,,  I.  69,  382,  II.  35J. 

Richard  n  .-f  born,  II.  68.  Created  prince  of  WaUs,«4.7» 
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Dines  in  public  with  the  king  hb  grandfather 
at  Christmas,  II.  14.8.  Proposal  for  bis  marriage 
with  a  French  princess  ；  fails,  156.  Death  of  Ed- 
ivard  III.  I  accession  of  Richard,  159,  262.  Pro- 
ceedings of  John  of  Gaunt,  ihiiL  Coronation,  263. 
Retirement  of  John  of  Gaunt,  464.— -His  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  Richard,  267. 一 His  retirement 
condemned,  ibU.  Council  of  regencyi  268.  Par- 
liament ； their  proceedings,  169.  Second  council 
of  regency,  ibid.  War  with  France,  ibid. 一 Ra- 
vages committed  by  the  enemy  upon  the  coasts, 
270.— John  of  Gaunt  commander  in  chief,  ibid,  — 
Cherburgh  and  Brest  pUced  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  171. 一 First  campaign,  272.  John  of 
Gaunt  complains  of  the  commons,  277.  Affair 
of  Hawley  and  Shakel,  178.— Result  of  this  affair, 
a 80.  Statute  of  scandalum  magnatum,  281.  At- 
tachment of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  king,  289.  — 
Youth  and  sacred  character  of  Rich  a  rd,/^/^/.*  290* 
—his  beautiful  person  and  prepossessing  manners, 
290.  Progress  of  the  war  ；  escheat  of  the  duchy 
of  Britannvy  301. -De  Montfort  recalled  by  bis 
subjects,  iSU. 一 campaign  of  the  earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, 301.— De  Montfort  deserts  the  English  al- 
liance,  iM,  John  of  Gaunt  sent  against  the 
Scots,  303.  Council  of  regency  discharged^  tbU, 
Poll* taxy  304.  State  of  society  in  Europe  at 
this  time,  305  to  309.  Insurrection  of  the  com- 
mon people,  309. —The  insurgents  at  Blackheath, 
they  enter  London,  their  excesses, 

310.— >they  murder  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  ibid, 一 their  leaders  ：  Wat 
Tyler  j  John  Litster,  3 11. —their  rigorous  police^ 
iM, 一 their  energetic  lessons  of  ecjuality  :  John 
Ball,  i^/i/.— Behaviour  of  Richard,  tbiJ, 一 Confer- 
ence in  Smithfield,  31 2.— altercation,  313.— Tyler 
slain,  Speech  of  the  king,  314. 一 he  is  res- 

cued, /^iV.— Punishment  of  the  rebels,  ibid. 一 Atro- 
cities of  Tyler  and  his  associates,  315.  Quarrel 
of  John  ot  Gaunt  with  the  carl  of  Northumber- 
land»  320  to  326.-8  parliament  called  ：  Reconci- 
liation of  those  noblemen,  326.  Expedition  of 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  into  Spain,  316.  Marriage 
of  Richard,  32^. 一 Character  of  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
his  queen,  / Az<^.— Pros pc rou s  situation  of  the 
young  king,  ibid,  Richard  assumes  the  govern- 
ment, 360,  361. — His  early  character,  361. —his  af- 
fectionate temper,  i^i/— imbecility  of  bis  dis- 
DositioD,  362.*— Advantages  with  which  he  began 
his  career,  363.— His  education,  ibid.  His  confi- 
dential ministers  ;  sir  Simon  Burley,  Verc  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  364,  365,  366. 
—Their  ofFenstve  proceedings,  367.— -Their  perni- 
cious counsels,  368.  Prodigality  of  the  youthful 
monarch 9  369.— Situation  of  John  of  Gaunt  5 
animosity  of  the  king^s  favourites  against  him, 
370,  372.  State  of  France  in  the  minority  of 
Charles  vi.,  411,  413.  Warlike  projects  of  the 
English  government, 斗 2 3. — John  of  Gaunt  pro- 
poses an  expedition  into  Spain,  4«4.— Proposal  of 
Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Policy  of  the 

war,  415. 一 State  of  Spain,  i^i^.^-of  Flanders, 
417.— Crusade  of  Henry  Spencer  i  bis  succesies, 


11.4^1.  Richard  challenges  the  king  of  France,  431. 
Renewal  of  the  Scottish  truce,  433.  Miscarriage 
of  Spencer's  expedicion  j  truce  with  France,  434. 
Critical  aee  of  Richard  at  this  period,  435.  Pro- 
jects of  tne  courtiers,  436.— Their  competitors  % 
the  ldng，fl  uncles,  ibid.  Contention  respecting  the 
mayoralty  of  London,  438. —State  of  the  city  at 
this  time,  440.— hostile  conduct  of  Richard  to- 
ward its  citizens,  441.  John  of  Gaunt  marches 
against  the  Scoti»  446.  rarliamcnt  at  Salisbury, 
447.  Information  of  Friar  Latimer,  ibid. 一 Com- 
municated to  John  of  Gaunt  j  his  defence,  448.— 
Resentment  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  44.9.  John 
of  Gaunt  employed  in  France, 斗 51,  Further  con- 
spiracy against  John  of  Gaunt,  453.— mediation 
of  the  king's  mother  $  reconciliation  of  that 
prince  with  the  king,  455. 一 Conse<]uences  of  the 骞 e 
proceedings,  ibid.  Suspension  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, 468.  Convulsive  state  of  England  at 
this  time  ；  Richard  leaves  the  metropolis,  472,  — 
-—Returns,  4.73.  Assembly  of  the  Wonder-work- 
ing Parliament,  ibid.  Restoration  of  Richard,  484. 
Spanish  expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt,  493.-. 
Its  results,  494,  495.  Death  of  the  queen  5  second 
marriage  of  Richard,  511  note,  529.  Truce  with 
France  for  thirty  years,  530.  Conspiracy  of  Tho- 
mas of  Woodstock,  ibid,'^V\x n i sh m en t  of  coq- 
spirators,  ibid- 一 assassination  of  their  leader,  531, 
(I-  34-3')  Qiiarrel  of  Henry  of  BoHngbroke  and 
Thomas  of  Mowbray,  d  ukc  of  Norfolk,  1 1.  531,533, 
一 List 雷 at  Coventry,  534. 一 both  the  combatants 
ordered  into  banishment,  ibid.  Death  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  535.— His  estates  confiscated  to  the  crown, 
540*  The  king  goes  into  Ireland,  ibid,  Henry 
of  BoHngbroke  lands  in  England,  541,  541, 一 His 
success;  he  puts  to  death  the  favourites  of  Richard, 
541.  Richard  returns :  is  taken  prisoner  ；  and 
deposed,  543.  His  death,  551,  552.  I.  344, 345. 

Question  of  his  encouragement  of  Gowcr,  I, 
34.I1 342 •  Whole  length  portrait  of  Richard,  in  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  177,  190.    See  also  I. 
383,  394>  n.  112,  239,  249.   For  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  this  reign.  See  WtcUffe, 

Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  I.  z68. 

Richard  sans  peur^  romance  of,  I.  38. 

Richardson f  II.  579. 

Rigge,  Dr.  Robert,  chancellor  of  Oxford  ；  opposes 
tiie  measures  of  archbishop  Courteney  against  that 
university,  II.  3S9. 

Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  I.  24.  IT. '576. 

Robbery^  public  {  ancient  practice  of,  in  Englanct, 
I.  izx'  Remarkable  instance  of,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  12a.  Robin  Hood  and  his  outlaws,  "3, 
Instance  of  one  in  the  fourteenth  century,  conu 
mitted  upon  a  foreign  sovereign,  ibid, 

Robgrty  king  of  Naples,  I.  229,  383. 

Robert,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  I.  168,  169. 

Robert  of  Artoh  ；  his  pension,  II.  64. 

Robert  de  Clermont,  mareschai  of  Normandy,  I,  40^ 

Robert  U  diabU^  romance  of,  I.  38. 

Robert  rf  Gloucester^  I.  xo8. 

Robert  de  Hoiland,  I.  155. 

Robirt  Siuarti  king  of  Scotland,  II.  315. 
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Robin  Hood,  I.  116,  i2if  123.   A  principal  charac- 
ter in  the  ancient  celebration  of  May-day,  106. 

Rochester  Castle^  I.  154.  • 

Rodezy  bishop  of }  urges  the  Black  Prince  to  impose 
the  tax  of  hearth-money  in  Aquicaine,  II.  70. 

Rodrigo  Diast  the  Cid,  II.  110. 

Roland,  II.  54.  Song  of,  I.  2 14.— Sung  by  a  soldier 
en  an  important  occasion,  36. 

Rollo,  first  duke  of  Normandy,  I.  38. 

Roman  Catholic  Relighn  ：  effects  of  the  revival  of 
learning  upon  the  church  establishments,  I.  19. 
Predominance  and  character  of  this  religion  in  the 
eleventh  century,  41. 一 Irs  decline,  42. 一 state  of 
the  papal  power  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  43.  Its 
policy  ill  addressing  the  senses,  丄一 ReUgious 
edifices,  processions,  and  forms  of  worship,  44.— 
monasteries  and  convents  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
45. 一 Masses  for  the  dead>  46. 一 Auricular  confes- 
sion, 47. 一 Days  of  abstinence,  49, 一 Extreme  unc- 
tion, ibid. 一 spirit  of  this  religion  on  the  subject 
of  preparation  for  death,  50.— effect  of  this  doc- 
trine, 51. 一 Period  of  the  first  confession,  52.— 
Festival  of  che  first  communion,  53. 一 Confirma- 
tion, 54.— •Worship  of  images,  162.  Monks  and 
friars,  (See  those  articles,)  189.  Contrast  of  this 
religion  with  that  of  the  New  Testament^  II.  377. 
See  also  Clergy  、  and  Ecclesiastical  Hittory,  The 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  the  corner-stone  of 
this  religion,  379,  380. 

Roman  cU  la  Rojf,  a  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

I.  38,  219.  Its  authors,  William  de  Lorris  and 
John  de  Meun>'  (See  their  articles,)  "9, 120,  II.  4. 
Merits  of  the  poem,  II.  i.  Its  story,  I.  izo.  It» 
style,  221.  Pctrarca's  opinion  of  it,  II.  3.  Its  ex- 
tensive popularity,  ibid.  Time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, 5. 一 Correction  in  its  chronology,  6.  Exami* 
nation  of  the  poem,  i^i^.— Discourse  of  the  Old- 
Woman,  33.  Translation  of  this  poem  by  Chau- 
cer j  See  Romance  of  the  Rose.  See  also 
II，  182,  401. 

Romance  the  offspring  of  chivalry,  1. 14.  Definition 
of  romance,  319  38.  Its  origin,  ibid.  Much  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  33. 
Character  of  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman, 
poets,  ibid.  Features  of  the  old  romance,  36.— Its 
rise,  ibid.  Principal  founders  of  the  regular  ro- 
mance, ibid, 一 Their  favourite  themes,  38,— Plan 
and  genius  of  the  romances,  39.  Early  writers  of 
romance,  114.  Norman  or  Romance  language ; 
question  of  the  seniority  of  this  or  the  Provencal, 
215 . 一 Of  the  comparative  merits  of  their  poets,  ibid, 
一 Superiority  of  those  of  the  former,  2 16.— -causes 
of  this  superiority,  ibid.    Fabliaux  ；  fableours,  216, 

II.  15.  List  of  several  popular  romances  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  I.  24.—  The  earliest  now  extant 
the  production  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  25.  Cha- 
racter of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  II.  8.  The 
romantic  style  of  poetry,  575. 一 Its  merits,  578. 
-—Contrasted  wkh  that  of  the  burlesque,  ibid, 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  a  poem  translated  by 
Cbavicer,  {Set  Roman  de  la  Rose,)  II.  i.  Merits  of 
the  original  poem,  ibid.  Period t)f  Chaucer's  trans- 


lation, II.  2.  Examination  of  the  poem,  6. 一 Its  fa- 
ble, 1^/^.— -Allegorical  personages,  7. 一 Language, 
/&! V/.—Its  relative  excellence,  8, — Imagination  and 
manniers,  9. 一 Description  of  spring,  一 Cha- 
racter of  Chaucer's  translation,  1 1 .-—Garden  of 
Mirth  i  its  walls,  f^i^.— allegorical  figures,  ibid.^ 
Old  Age  J  description  of,  ikid* 一 inhabitants  of 
the  Garden  of  Mirth,  11. — Fountain  of  Love,  ibUL 
一 The  Rose,  14. — Commencement  of  the  passion, 
f  ^/V/.— Com  ro  and  men  ts  of  Love,  ibi^L  —  William 
de  Lorris  $  character  of  his  part  of  the  poem,  17. 
一 Of  that  of  John  de  Mcun,  18.  Examination  of 
the  poem  continued  ：  False-semblant  \  satire  upon 
the  mendicant  friars,  ibid, 一 History  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  (See  Friars,)  i^.-^E*vaHgelium  ^ier- 
»請, «4.— St.  Amour,  De  Periculis  No'vissimorum 
Temporum,  27. 一 Accusations  against  the  mendi- 
cants, ibid. 一 their  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  the  rich,  28.— their  idleness,  and  sub- 
sisting upon  the  earnings  of  others,  iW.— extracts 
from  the  poem,  ibid.,  29.  Gerson's  censure  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rosty  31.— -Motives  of  this  censure,  3a. 
Satire  upon  women  introduced  into  the  original 
poem,  33.  —  Not  in  Chaucer's  translation,  41. 
Length  of  Chaucer's  poem,  一 HU  object  in 
undertaking  it,  ibid.    See  also  I.  70,  213,  II.  20 3, 

330*  333>  34-i»  577- 
Extract  from,  see  also  in  I.  63. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  ；  passages  in,  borrowed  from  Chau- 
cer, 1. 296)  439.    Its  character,  as  a  love-tale,  300* 
Ronces'valleSf  valley  of,  II.  54. 

Rondeau,  (or  Roundell ；)  origin  and  definition  of  this 

«P«cics  of  poetry,  II.  30,        354,  355- 
Roasard,  a  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  II. 

4>  37,  38，  577« 

Roscoe  ；  bis  assertion  respecting  the  date  of  the  Ches- 
ter Mysteries^  I.  S4.  His  opinion  respecting  tbe 
origin  of  dramatic  compositions  in  Ehgland,  93.— 
Controverted,  ibid, 

Rosebecgi  battle  of,  II.  419. 

Round  Table  j  an  order  of  knighthood  projected  by 
Edward  iii.,  I.  13 2. —Superseded  by  that  of  the 
Garter,  133.    See  also  Arthur. 

Roundell.    See  Rondeau. 

Rutland^  earl  of>  eldest  $on  of  Edmund  of  Langley^ 
11.55" 


SACKHLLE,  carl  of  Dorset,  I.  205,  316,  _ 

St.  Amour*    See  Willtam  de  Si.  Amour, 

St.  More,    See  Benoit  de  St.  More. 

Si.  Real,  abbe  j  his  narrative  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Venice,  II.  488. 

St.  Stephen's  Abbey  at  Caen,  I.  166. 

St.  Stephen's  Cbapel\  Founded  by  king  Stephen,  I.  173. 
Rebuilt  and  rendered  collegiate  by  Edward  iii.， 
174,  II.  261.  Giveniis  a  place  of  assembly  to  the 
】ower  house  of  parliament'  I.  174..  Paintings  and 
ornaments  discovered  there  in  the  late  repairs* 
ibid. 

Saltares,  Salii,  Latin  names  of  the  minstrelsi  I*  7" 
Salisbury,  earls  of  ；  See  Montacuti^ 
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Salishuryt  cottnte«8  of  j  her  berobiH,  I.  39^. 
SaUuit,  I.  352. 
Sai*vator  Rwa,  II,  576. 

Sand<wieb  j  expedition  of  Edward  il"  Mils  from,  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  I.  461. 

Saracens  a  principal  source  of  thfi  literature  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  I.  14,  »oi. 

Sa*voy,  the  palace  of,  in  London,  (a  potsesslon  of  John 
of  Gaunt  $)  by  whom  built,  I.  472.  John,  king  of 
France  resides  and  dies  here,  475.  Ravages  commit- 
ted  upon  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  1377,  II.  153. 
Burnt  by  the  insurgents  undel*  Wat  Tyler,  314,  i8x. 

Saxons  ；  their  character,  I，  34,  State  of  airhitccture  in 
England  under,  x  Of  fcuipture and  painting,  x6z. 
—Of  music,  iy%y  179. 

Scalds  \  the  parents  of  the  romance  of  the  middle  ages, 
I.  3s.  Distinction  of  from  the  bards,  56.  Oradual 
degeneracy  of  their  character,  ibid.  Set  also  1. 1 78, 179. 

Scandalum  Maguaium  \  ttatute  of,  passed,  II»  %%\. 

Schism  of  the  church  in  1 381,  II.  4a Grand  Schism, 
375* 

Scboolment  the,  I.  15,  199,  394.   The  discoverers  of 

the  art  of  logic,  too. 
Schools  in  London,  in  the  twtlfth  centtsry,  I.  20.  St. 

Paur$  fchooli  ibid,,  87,  99* 
Scott  Michael,  I.  ft6s. 

Scotland  ；  expedition  of  Edward  iii.  into,  I.  410.  Hcs- 
pitality  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to  John  of  Gaunt  in  his 
distress,  II.  32 牛, 315*  Truce  with  England  renewed y 
433/— Brok«n  ；  and  renewed, 斗牛 6,  447. 

Scrope,  sir  Richard  U  ：  appointed  chancellor )  and  dis- 
tnisscd  by  Richard  11.,  II,  361. 

Scrope,  arcnbishop  of  York,  II.  551  mte. 

Sculpture  and  Painting  ；  state  of,  umkr  the  Saxons, 
I.  161. 一 In  the  tenth  century,  163.  Epoch  of  Cimsu 
bue  and  Giotto,  171.  See  also  Painting. 

Sea-fight  of  the  Spaniards  in  1372,  II.  137. 

Sfmgagiia,  bishop  of,  11.  206. 

Sermoneta,  Alexander,  I.  331. 

Seth,  Simeon,  a  Turkish  writer  in  the  eleventh  century, 

I.  15,  16,  II.  505. 
•  Sbakil,  John  (  his  dispute  with  John  of  Oaunf,  11. 278. 
Sbakespear  ；  familiai  ly  conversant  with  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  I.  316. — Chaucei.  and  Shakes  pear  compared, 
318.    His  pt:culiar  characters,  300,  323,  11.  578. 
—Instances  of,  from  his  Troilus  and  Cressida,  I.  3", 
321.  Homer  and  Shakesptar  compared,  313.  Causes 
of  the  excellence  of  Shakespear's  characters,  324.. 
His  sonnets^  II.  482.    Antcdote  of  him,  510,  511. 
Tragedies  of  King  John \  Lear;  Othello j  Pericles \ 
Romeo  and  Juliet  $  Troilus  and  Cressida  ：  See  those 
article*.    See  also  I.  86,  "6,  2*3,  236,  146,  164, 
374>  If.  3,  "4,  «;o,  104.,  464,  554,  566,  582. 
Shene  j  palace  at,  demolished  by  Richard  li.,  through 
grief  for  his  queen,  who  died  there,  II.  331,  362, 
' ShephernTs  CaUndar,  (Spenser's,)  11.  403,  420. 
Shows  ；  prevalence  of  these  diversions  in  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  I.  104.    Difference  of,  from 
theatrical  exhibiiions,  ibid*    The  most  remarkable  j 
Lord  -mayor's  show,  105. 一 Ceremcnial  of  May-day, 
' xo6»— Setrifig  the  Midsummer  watch,  107. 
Sicilian  Fespers,  II.  5. 


Sidtuy^  ttr  Philip  j  his  character  of  the  TroHus  and 

Crflseide,  I.  3039 II.  57a. 
Simon,  abbot  of  Sc.  Alban,s,  I.  169. 
Sincirityj  unirsemd  \  its  fav^ourable  cfFrctt  upon  the 

character,  I'  49.   Limitations  of,  II.  393. 
Sirventes,  satirical  poems  of  the  (roubadoursy  I.  zt6, 

219,  II.  35jb. 

Smitbjield\  conference  in,  between  Richard  11.  and  Wat 
Tyler,  fl.  3"  to  314^  Grand  shoottag- match  here 
in  the  reign  of  £l;tabeth,  I. 

Smollety  II.  579. 

S9cial  institutions \  their  value  to  be  estimated  with  re- 
ference to  the  period  in  which  thejr  prevail,  1. 161. 

S^mmiy  John,  I.  t6r. 

Somnium  Sti，io"s,  I* 牟37* 

SoMPNOVRES  Tale,  II.  4io»  575* 

S9Mg }  tbe  only  speciei  of  European  music  prerioutiy  to 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  I.  18&.  Origin  of  the  shorter 
piece 骞 of  poetry  so  called,  II.  351. 

Sowitt  \  rite  of  this  species  of  poetry,  I.  I【. 353. 
Shakeipear*s  somicts,  II.  481. 

StmHd 5  Chtucer*s  philosophy  of,  II.  187. 

Spain  ；  modem  history  of,  II.  47t— Irruption 癱 nd  as- 
cendancy of  the  ^racens)  iit«/.— Victories  of  the 
Christians,  48.— ^Reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  (See  fur- 
ther his  article,)  ibid.  Expedition  against,  proposed 
by  John  of  Oatint  in  1381  j  state  of  Spain  at  thac 
time,  414, 4«5.  Spanish  expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt 
in  1386  ；  and  its  results,  493  10495.  See  also  CastilU, 

SpectutBr  ；  extract  from,  on  the  subject  of  prize- fighting, 

I.  118,  119. 

Sfegbtf  Mr.  $  his  testimony  respecting  the  period  of 
Chaucer,  1. 3.— respecting  his  studies  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  357.— respecting  h;s  residence  at  Donning, 
ton,  II.  516.  H  s  mistake  relative  to  the  poem  of 
Chaucer's  Dream,  corrccttd  1  I.  455.  His  statements 
erroneous,  relative  to  the  supposed  grant  to  Chaucer 
in  the  year  1371,  II.  179,  i Si. —and  relative  to  a 
supposed  grant  of  protection  to  Chaucer  in  the  year 
1378,  274.,  275.    See  aJso  1.  340. 

Spencer,  Henry,  bishop  of  Norwich,  proposes  a  cnisade 
against  the  anti-pope  Clement  vii.,  !!•  424. 一 Its 
progress  and  rtsult,  431  to  434.. 

Sfertser,  I.  135, 146,  316,  437,  II.  497,  4.64,  577. 
Compared  with  Chaucer,  I.  t^6,  II.  93,  204..  His 
Shepherd*s  Calendar-,  II.  403,  420. 

Spring,  description  of»  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose, 

II.  9. 

8(^iERs  Tale,  II.  573. 

Stafford^  present  marquis  of,  I.  335. 

Stage*   Sec  ^biatre. 

Stan,  sir  Richard,  II,  157,  %$^, 

Stanza  of  seven  lines,  first  introduced  mto  the  English 
language  by  Chaucer,  I.  234.. 

Stapelgate^  Edmund,  a  mmoi,  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Chaucer,  II.  220. 

StatiuSy  I.  23*  433}  II.  192. 

Statute  ：  Relating  to  hawkt,  T.  114..  Of  treasons, 
25  £dw.  111.,  368.  Of  mortmain,  II,  II 6,  Of  pro. 
visors,  117.— Revived,  119.  Of  Premunire,  120. 
一 These  two  statutes  re-enacted,  ibht  Of  Scandalum 
Magnatumy  2S1. 
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Statutes  of  Lme、  (from  the  Court  of  Love,)  I.  238,  239, 

sir  Richard,  I.  "8,  1 1.9. 
Sue*veHSf  Mr.,  I.  315. 

Stephen,  king,  I.  126,  i$o,  174*  II.  tzj.  Population  of 
London  during  bis  reign,  I.  9.<— Multitude  of  castles 
erected,  136. 

Sterne^  II.  579. 

S10W9  the  historian  ；  his  account  of  the  ancient  celebra- 
tion of  May -day  in  London,  I,  ，o6.  — Of  the  festival 
of  setting  the  Midiuromer  watch,  107. 一 Of  the 
formation  of  the  New  Forest  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 1 1  a.— Of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions, 
123. "~ Of  the  seizure  of  Roger  Mortimer,  i  jj.— .Of 

•  the  price  of  wine  in  11 99,  II.  163. 一 Of  the  accusa- 
tions against  Alice  Pcrrcrs,  3x4.  An  editor  of  Chau- 
cer's works,  1.  205.    See  also  I.  1 1,  89,  91. 

Stratfordf  archbishop  of  Caaterbury,  II.  119. 

Stroddy  a  confidential  friend  of  Chaucer^  I.  22,  213. 
Memoirs  of  him,  317.,  Notices  of  him  by  different 
historians,  328  to  33 1.  Era  in  which  he  flourished^ 
331.  Conjecture  respecting  him  in  Urry's  Chaucer  ； 
supposed  to  have  been  tutor  to  Chaucer's  younger 
soo,  ibid. >~ Objections  ro  this  hypothesis,  331,  333. 

' Comparisoo  of  Gower  and  Strode,  3  50. - 

S:uJies  ；  a  variety  of,  not  pn judicial  to  each  other,  or 
to  active  life,  I.  198,  199. 

S/inry,  sir  Richard.    See  Statt,  、 

Sumptuous  Entirtainments  of  the  ancient  Eneltsh,  I.  102* 
Grew  out  of  the  feudal  system,  103.  Their  hospi- 
tality, /&丄 一 Lanier  of  a  nobleman  in  the  fourteenth, 
century,  I'^V^— Ezpence  of  the  boushoM  establish- 
ment of  aBoibcr  nobleman,  104. 一 Houshold  of 
Richard  II"  ibid"  II.  3 70. — Retinue  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  I.  104. 

Skdburjf  Simon  :  bishop  of  LodcIod  ；  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  II.  207.  Presides  at  the  citation  of 
Wicliffe,  251.  Murdered  by  the  insurgents  in  1381, 
310.   His  character,  387, 

Surry^  earl  of,  II.  577. 

Swinderby^  William  <U  ,9^  condemned  heretic,  sared  from 

the  flames  by  John  of  Gaunt,  11.  386. 
iivinfoid,  Catherine,  sister  to  Chaucer's  wife  ；  her 

station  and  quality,  1.  45  s，  II.  95*    Mistress  to  Jnha 

©f  GauDt  ；  her  history,  IL  "9 一 Married  to  that 

prince,  521,  521. 

TAILLEFER  sings  the  song  of  Roland  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  I.  36.  His  feats  of  dexterity  at  that  time, 
and  heroic  death,  64. 

Tale  of  the  Marchant,IL  574. 

Ttipfstry  of  Bayeux,  I.  113,  165. 

Tasso,  I.  39,11.  577,578. 

Taxation  rendered  UDoccesiary  under  the  feudal  systttn, 
I.  26,  11.71.  Heanh-money,  II.  70,  Firet-fraits, 
114.  Kine  John's  tribute,  iiu  Peter's Pencey  itj. 
Poll-tax  of  the  vear  1380,  304,  30$. 

7W/,  William  ;  the  famous  incident  in  his  history  to 
be  found  in  an  oM  EnglUh  ballad,  1.  117. 

TembU  in  London,  formerJy  a  mooastery,  I.  8；  Quettioii 
ot  Chaucer's  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple  dttcussedy 
357.  Burned  down  by  the  insorgenu  under  Wat 
Tyler,  If.  309. 

Tempk  of  Fame,  Pope's  poem  of,  II.  205. 

VOL.  II. 


Teniersy  IL  576. 

Temonsy  or  pleas  m  verse  ；  productions  of  the  early 

French  poets,  I.  219,  II.  35^^ 
Termi、  I.  75, 

Teseide^  La  ；  a  poem  of  Boccaccio,  I.  "5.  Its  dtte,  266, 
*7i.  TraasUtcd  from  a  Latin  original,  ±73.  Qocation 
whether  the  original  of  Chaucer's  Knigbtes  Tale» 
»74>  374»  44i»  154,  192  note* » Compared  witb 
that  pcem,  I.  374.    See  also  I.  269,  37 1, 440. 

Testament  if  Cr"eitU、  a  sequel  to  the  Troilus  tnd 
Cresdde,  I,  308.  Its  author,  Henryioo,  ibid,  It» 
plan,  309.  Law  of  poetical  justice  exBinmed,  ihid. 
Story  of  the  poem  ；  its  opening,  3  to.— -Creieide  de« 
sertcd  by  Diomed,  3 1 1. 一 Council  of  the  seven  planets 
held,  ibid,  — dcscr ipti  on  of  Saturn,  i^/^.-^heir  de* 
tcrmination  respecting  Creseide,  ibid,^Her  humilia- 
tion and  misery,  3" 一 Her  last  mcetiog  with  Tro- 
ilus, ibid, 一 Her  death,  ilid.  Comparison  of  Hcnrysom 
and  Cbaocer,  ibid. 一 Advantages  possessed  by  the 
latter,  313. 一 Excellences  of  each,  ibid»'~Gx^9X  su« 
pcriority  of  Chaucer's  poem,  ibid, 

Testament  of  Love  ；  written  by  Chaucer  in  pri- 
son, II.  477.  Compared  with  Boechius't  Consolation 
of  Philosophy,  478.  Its  allegorical  styU,  480.  — 
Marguerite,  ibid.  Compared  with  the  CompUinc  of 
the  Black  Knight,  482.  Chaucer's  character  of  him- 
self, ibid*  This  work  written  previously,  to  the  Le^ 
geode  of  Gode  Women,  483.  Chaucer  now  first 
adopts  the  mystical  worship  of  the  Marguerite  or 
daisy,  484.  Date  of  this  work,  486.  Chaucer  set  at 
liberty  :  impeaches  his  former  associates  ；  luture  of 
his  information,  &c.  ibid ,  487,  491,  49"    See  also 

. I.  40,  II.  J84,  40a,  577. 

Extrwts  from,  see  also  in  1. 4,  II.  443,  469, 47。,  47  f 
475- 

Theatre :  origin  of  the  English  stage,  I.  72.  The 
minstrels  our  first  dramatists,     "一 Inferred  front 
some  of  their  appellations,  ibid. Proved  fr(Mn  John 
of  Salisbury,  73. 一 his  character  of  their  perlfbrmances^ 
75'    Profane  plays  in  the  twelfth  century,  ibUL 一 
None  of  these  now  extant,  76. ~~ Conjectures  respecting 
their  nature  and  character,  ibid*    Sacred  playsy  (See. 
Miracle  Plays  5  and  Mysteries^)  ibid.   Origin  of  the 
antipathy  of  the  clergy  to  theatrical  pcrformert, 
Profane  plays  in  the  thirteenth  ceDtuty,  So.— 
Forbidden  to  be  attended  by  the  derej,  ibid.  Thea- 
trical representations  by  boys  :  profSne  plays  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  87,  89.     Act  of  parliament 
against  a  company  of  vagrants,  90.    Plavs  befora 
Edward  iii.  at  Uuildford  castle,  £ateruiD<« 
' ment  made  by  the  cicizeot  of  London  for  the  prince  of 
Wak«,  ibid.   Masquerades,  91.     Theatrical  re^ 
presentations  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 91.     Eoquiry  whether  these  cadjr  per* 
formanc"  included  dialo^e :  Roscoe's  Mieition  on 
thii  subject,  93. This  opinion  concroTened  i  from 
the  natural  progress  of  the  draina»  ihni.'^sim,  the 
history  of  the  minstrelt,  94. 
TbeseuSf  was  a  knieht-«rraQ(  of  antiquity,  I.  30^ 
Tbomasy  carl  of  Lancaster  ；  bis  household  ejqpenceit 
I.  104,  If.  66,  163.   Hi$  immense  wealthi  IX.  67* 
His  death,  ibid.,  531. 
Thomas  Ajpanas,  St.   See  Afwnas^  , 
Tbmas  of  Becket^  a  patron  of  literature,  I.  14* 
Thomas  oflFoadstocJt,  (earl  of  Buckin 沙 ant  aad  duke  iff 
4  V 
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•looeeiter,)  yoiingett  Mm  of  Edward  iii"  I.  406. 

Retires  from  the  adtniDistration  oa  the  accession  of 
■  Hichard  268.  Campaign  of  1380  in  BritanDy, 

301.   Contpiracjr  of  the  courtiers  against  John  of 
Gaunt  ^  inforioaiioa  of  Friar  Latimer  ；  resentment  of 
Thomas  of -  Woodstock,  437,  447,  44，,  456.  He 
•openedesthe  royal  authority,  by  means  of  the  parlia. 
nentf  46 &严 Hi,  sanguinary  proceedings,  473.  Re- 
storation of  Richard  "•，  484,  4 & 5.    Conspiracy  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock  ；  puniahment  of  conspirators, 
5^9,  5^0.   AMasstnation  of  Woodstock,  531.  His, 
patronage  of  Gower,  1. 336  to  344,  387,  II.  507,  508. 
See  alto  II.  436)  451,  533  noie^ 
i'bmtrsi  siege  of,  by  the  French  in  13 7 II.  138. 
•^^imcy dikes y  I.  ly^   Hit  account  of  the  moral  effects  of 

the  plague  of  Athens,  255. 
Shutcill,  a  villager  of  Essex  \  his  curious  vision,  I.  83. 

T'cmnamenti  \  origin  of  these  exercises  and  the  Justs, 
I.  is4»  IXittinction  between  them,  126.  Dangerous 
nature  of  the  former,  ibid.  Their  introduction  into 
Boffland,  i^d.  Their  frequency,  127.  Description 
end  ceremonies  of,  ibid,  Celebratioa  of,  "8.  — 
Eximpiet  ；  tournament  of  Beaucaire,  "9.  — at 
CbaloDs  in  Burgundy,  150.  Grand  epoch  of  tourna* 
ments  hi  England,  the  period  of  Chaucer^  ibid.f  131. 

Enumeration  of  some  which  occurred  in  a  single 
year,  132.    Ocders  of  the  Round  Table  and  of  the 
Garter,  ibid.  Tournament  on  occatioo  of  the  marriage 
t   of  John  of  Gaunt  with  the  princess  Blanche,  457. 一 
Id  Chcapnde  in  1374,  II.  132. 

V^onner  of  London  ；  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  I.  8. 

、 Wat  loop;  a  principal  residence  of  our  king,,  ibid. 
Chiucer  imprisoned  here,  IL  467. 

translation  ^  a  principal  employ  roent  of  the  revive r»  of 

, litmturey.  L  273.  Not  a  subordinate  occupation  ia 
the  first  refinement  of  a  language,  378,  380^  Wic- 
liSe's  traMlation  of  the  Bible,  IL  377* 

Transubstantiatian  y  the  corner-stone  of  the  Roman  Ca- 

' tholk  Religion,  11.  3799  380.  Chaucer  a  believer  in 
this  doctrine,  384,  402. 

9fCMe/tSf.  ttatute  of;  25  £d\v»  iii^  I.  368. 

^resfiioMj  sir  Robtrr^  chief  justice  of  the  King,s  Bench, 

, !•  367,  370,  II.  "8,  454>  47 J- 

Troilus  and  Creseide,  Chaucer's  poem  of  ^  its 
decHcBtioB,  I..  22.     Eiamination  of,  263.  Written 

•  ftt  Oxford,  ibid.  Question,  whether  translated  from 
«  Latin  or  Italian  onginaJ^  discussed,  f^/</.— The  latter 
afirmcd  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  ibid,,  a 6 9*— This  suppo- 
sition controverted  ；  i,  from  the  statement  of  Chaucer 
and  Lydgate,  270，  IL_  192  noU» — 1、、  from  chro- 
nology, I.  271,  II.  154. 一 Its  date,  I.  27i.< Illy  from 
prol»bility,  47-2. 一 and  iv,  from  other  coosidera- 

- tionSi  473. Conclusion,  274.  Flan  of  Chaucer's 

- traoslation,  277.    Story  of  the  poem, 

- Book  1. 5  Crcseide  abandoned  by  her  father  Calcbas, 

•  who  goes  over  to  the  Greeks,  ibid, Personal ap*. 
' pcarance  of  Crcseide  described,  ibid. 一 Character  of 
：. Tjrailut,    2 79.«— Further  description  of  Crcseide, 

ftJo^Troilus  first  becomes  enamoured   of  hcr^ 
"1. 一 He  gaias  the  assistance  of  Pandams,  h«r 
<  UDclc,  in  the  protecution  of  his  passion,  i3/V^^hi8 

•  behaviour  after  this  event,  ibid,  Book  ii.  ；.  Troilus 

mums  from  a  successful  sally  against  the  b«siegers». 
a8»,i-<jood  offices  of  Pandarus  inliis  favour,  ibid^ 


Book  in.;  fint  iolfnriewof  the  lorejn,T,  283 .—Sub* 

sequent  meetings,  and  their  effect, 必' 丄一 Further^ 
efforts  of  Pandarus  ；  he  invite*  Creceide  to  supper, 
284V — She  is  detained  at  bis  house  ail  night  by 
accident  I  /^/V.r^Stratagcm  by  which  he  introduces 
Troilus  to  her  bedchamber,  28  5* ^ Result  of  this 
xneetingi  286. -一 Simile  on  this  occasion ,  from  the  poem* 

ibid,  Book  iv.j  separation  of  the  lover*,  Z87. 

— Farcwel  vieit  of  the  Trojan  ladies  to  Crcseide,. 
ibid. 一 Parting  interview  of  Troilus  and  Creseidc, 
288. ^ behaviour  of  Troilus,  ibid. 一 farewcl  speech 
of  Crescide,  3^89. — sbe  promises  to  return  at  the  end  of 
tendaysi  i90, — 一 Book  v. }  inconstancy  of  Crcseide, 
ibid, 一 Conditton  oi  TroUui  after  her  departure,  ibUU 
一 Pandarus  endeavours  to  console  him,  291. 一 Sensa- 
tioDs.  of  Troilus  in  visiciag  the  different  parts  of  the 
city,  2 94 产 Conduct  of  Troilus  on  the  arrival  of  the 
tenth  day,  294. hint  borrowed  by  Shakespear  from 
, a  part  of  this  paisage,   t96.-^I>itappointment  of 
Troilus,  U>id,-^XA  c&ct  upon  bis  health,  197, ~ He 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  inconstancy  of  Creseide  : 
his  despair  and  death,  ibid.    The  Troilus  not  an  epic 
poem,  29{；.    Compared  with  th«  ^oeid,  ibid.  Ic» 
character,  199.— 4ts  faults  \  barren  of  incident,  ibid* 
—defective  in  catastrophe,  ibid. 一 Its  general  merits, 
300.— lis  merits  in  a  comparative  view,  301.-^3  an 
early  English  composition,  302. ~ in  point  of  execution^ 
ibitL    Its  reputation,  303.   TrWiatand  Yolgar  Hnes, 
i^/^— 'Examples  of,  304.   Indecorums  and  vicious 
. sentiments,  305,-»-£zampies  of,  ibid^   Prolixity,  306. 
Compared  with  the  Ftlostrato,  307.   Sequel  to  ihe 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  (See  Testament  of  Cr"eide、)  308. 
The  Troilus  and  Creseide  tranftlated  into  Latin  by  sir 
Francis  Kinaaton,  3 14.   The  fouadatioo  of  one  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespear,  315.   Ancient  celebrity  of  thU 
poem  in  England,  3 17, 384.  Chaucer  and  Shakespear 
compared,  一 Imperfection  of  Chaucer's  poem, 
说 -•—ParticulsLn  in  which  he  has  the  adrantage  over 
Shakespear,  315. 一 superior  delicacy  of  Chaucer,  ibid^ 
Compared  with  the  Knightes  Tale,  372, 337.  Set  alsQ 
I,  113,  »J4»        433*11.  330,  333i  4»7,  57*,  576^ 
Extracts  from,  see  alao  in  I.  60,  450,  451. 
Iroilus  and  Cressidat  Shakespear *s  tragedy  of,  I.  315., 
Qoeuion  of  its  original, '》 /忒一 Principally  founded 
upoD  Chaucer,  316.    Motives  of  Shakespear  in 
adoBtiBg  this  story,  3 1 7.  Other  sources  of  this  play, 
ihia.   Closeness  of  nt  imitatioa  from  Chaucer,  318^ 
Chaucer  and  Shakespear  compared,  ibid.  Different 
•tyles  of  the  Troilus  audi  Cressida,  319^  3x0. 一 
C barscter  of Ulysic sai. ~ Crcssida's  confession  of 
love  32i«— -beautiet  of  this  passage,  ibid.  Homer 
and  Sihakespear  ceropared,  313:   Causes  of  the 
excellence  of  Shakespeac's  chancrers,  324.  Particular» 
in  which  Chaucer  has  the  saperbrity  over  Shakespear, 
32  S 一 Indelicacy  of  the  principal  characters  of  Shake-^ 
spear,  326. 

Drydcn's  play  of，  I.  ^oo. 
*tropbe^  the  origiaal  of  (he  Troilus  and  Creseide,  I.. 

270*    Petiod  of  ite  compotUion,  176. 
7ro"adms、  I.  "5,  "6》 470* 
Trpuveitnt  I.  470. 

writers  upon  the  story  of,  I.  273.  Pretentions 

of  the  European  nationi  in  the  middle  ages  to  a 

Trojan  original,  27  5* 
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Trof  Bm>s  of  Lydgtte»  I.  31$,  117.  Of  Guido  dalla 

， Colon na,  382. 

Truce  cfGoa\  what,  I,  28. 

irumpets  of  JEolus^  described  in  the  House  of  Fame,  II, 

«94»  »95- 
furpiit，  1.  i6r      II.  19. 
iktia  JMle  Kinsmen  ；  pUy  of,  I.  374. 
^yrwbitf  Mr.  ；  his  teKimcmy  respecting  the  period  of 

Chaucer,  I.  3.  His  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
- *45，  II-  504.     Various  mistakes  of  this  writtr 

*  corrected  aod  refuted :  Respecting  Chaucer's  studies 
' at  Oxford,  I.  160,  2 61. -—Respecting  the  original  of 

theTroilui  and  Creseide,  263,  269  to  274. 一 Respect* 
ing  Chaucer's  residence  in  France,  35a.— Respecting 
？  the  patent  of  1574  to  Chaucer,  387,  388,  II.  175, 
董 76. — Respecting  the  date  of-  the  Palamon  and  Arcite, 

I.  441. Respecting  the  occasion  and  application  of 
Chaucer's  "  Dream,**  449,  450. ― Respecting  the 
supposed  grant  of  the  year  13  71  to  Chaucer,  II.  179, 
180. 一 Respecting  the  applause  given  by  Spenser  to 
the  Vibions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  403.    His  objection 

•  to  the  credibility  of  Chaucer's  intemew  with 
Petrarca,  refuted,  155  to  158.    His  remark,  upon 

, the  interference  of  Chaucer  in  the  contention  respect- 
ing the  inayx>ralt/  of  LondoDy  censured,  444.  See 
also  1.341. 

KALENllNlAN,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy  of, 

II.  288  note, 

F'inus  ；  wonbtp  of,  superseded  among  the  poets  of 
- chivalry  by  that  of  Alcestis,  II.  345,  346. 
Fenus  and  Adonis^  Shakespear's  poem  of,  I.  3x6. 
Fire,  earl  of  Oxford,  favourite  of  Richard  ir.,  11^ 

365,  368,  437,  472,  473.   Grief  of  Richard  for  his 

death,  -362. 

Kslhinagey  condition  of,  under  the  feudal  tystem,  II. 
FiUani,  Giovanni,  I.  25^  note. 

Ktreli^  ；  origin  of  this  species  of  poetry,  TI.  353,  355, 
. 356.  Example  of,  from  the  works  of  Chaucer,  356. 
Firg",  I.  23,  299,  300,  If.  184,  190,  193,  403.  A 
principal  character  in  the  procession  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Ass,  I.  97,    See  also  JEneid. 
Fiiiot^  ；  a  curious  one,  of  a  villager  of  Essex,  I. 
FUions  of  Pierce  Piovman^  II.  402.   Became  the  origin 
of  other  poeiAt  against  the  established  church,  under 
the  Dame  of  the  Plowman,  ibid.   Applauded  by 
Spenser,  403.   Period  at  which  they  were  written, 
404.   Name  asd  profession  of  their  author,  405. 
PUd  of  the  work,  407.   Specimens;  Coyetousness 
.described,  408.— 'Speech  of  Envy,  409.   This  au- 
thor imitated  by  Chaucer,  410. 一 By  Milton^  41 1. 
-Versification  of  the  poem,  413, ~~ Its  alliteration,  414. 
—Its  anapestic  metsure,  ibid.   Its  popularity  with 
the  Lollards  and  the  Protesunts,  416.     See  also 
Langland. 
FBkaiu^  I.  349,  II.  3,  34> 

ULSl'ERt  £arl  of.   See  Lionel  of  Antwerp. 
Umversities,  Method  of  education  previously  to  the 
、 cstabUshroent  of  the  uoiversities,  I.  186.  Prosperous 
condition  of  the  UDiversides  in  the  twelfth  century, 
18 9, 一 Their  decline^  189,  193.  Causes  which 


had  contributed  to  their  former  ftouriihSsg  mnclitioB  ； 
discredit  of  the  nronascic  orden,  I*  1 90.Tbeir  successive 
periods,  195.  University  educacion  of  the  fourtecath 
century  appreciated,  19 6. -—Logic  studied  with  pe* 
culiar  success,  199. 一 Other  sciences  imported  from 
the  Moors,  jioi. 一 Circumstances  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fancy,  zoa.  Opposition  of  the 
Western  univenities  to  the  establishment  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  (See  Friars^)  II.  23. 

Uttiversities  of  England  \  state  of,  previously  to  and  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  1.  so.  Rise  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  187,  188. 一 Their  decline,  189*  Colleges, 
when  6rs【  founded,  196. State  of  the  universities 
before  that  time,  ibid.  The  office  of  chancellor,  when 
first  made  honorary  as  at  present,  II.  381  note.  Sec 
ilso  Cambridge  y  Oxford 、  and  the  preceding  article. 

University  of  Paris.    See  Faris, 

Urban  n.,  pope,  1.  16、  167. 

Urban  v.,  pope,  demands  the  payment  of  King  John's 
tribute,  II.  "1. 一 UnseasonablenesB  of  the  demand, 
12a. 一 it  is  refused,  /^/V.— Peter's  Peace  abolished , 
123.   See  also  II.  16s. 

Urban  vi.,  pope,  issues  letters  of  crusade  against  his 
rival  Clement  vii-,  II.  4«4« 

JT^pE,  Robert  ;  the  father  of  regular  romance, jy. 

His  prinqpal  productions,  38.    See  also  I.  "6，  208* 

2I4j  sSz,lI,  19. 
Wakefield^  Henry,   bishop  of  Worcester,  II.  256 

Waldemar^  king  of  Denmark,  visi"  cht  court  of  £d« 

ward  I]  r"  I.  475. 
Waldemes  ；  heretics  of  the  twelfth  and  thirceeatit. 

centuries,  II.""   Sanguinary  persecutioiii  agaiast 

them,  xit^  213. 
Walter  cf  Gokbester^  I.  "ju 

ft^akvortb,  sir  William,  mayor  of  London;  his  behaviour 
'at  the  conference  between  Richard  if.  and  War 
Tyler,  II.  313.    Knighted,  3.14.   See  also  1. 12,  II. 
446. 

lf^ar\  sentiments  respecting,  I.  259,  251,  II,  4^15. 
The  favourite  employment  of  the  kpighu  of  chivalry, 
II.  237,  238. 

Jf^arburton  :  Extract  from,  on  the  spirit  of  (he  Modern 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  I.  146.  , 

Warton  \  his  mistake  respecting  Strode,  !•  33ft.  His  sup- 
position relative  to  the  original  of  the  House  of  Fame 
refuted,  II.  203^  Character  of  hi»  History  of  £ngl"lr 
Poeirvi  I.  80  note, 

Warwici^  Thomas  Beauchamp  earl  of ;  fable  relate^  of 
him,  11.  76.  Richard  earl  of,  the  king-maker,  L  164. 

U^ai  T^leri  his  insurrection  in  (See  Richard  11") 
II.  309  to  315. 

Wesiminsicr  Abbey  ；  built  by  Edvirard  the  Confessor,  I.  8. 
' The  burial  place  of  Chaucer,  i,  II*  558.— Has  been* 
since,  from  that  circumstance,  appropriated  to  deceased 
genius  and  literary  eminenctf,  L  2,  XL  "7,  559*  See- 
also  L  172  mu, 

Wehminsur  Hall',  built  by  William  Rufus  for  his  dining* 
roem,  I.  8,  xo3>  158. 

Wbittington^  sir  Richard,  mayor  of  Loi^on,  IL,  446* 
Public  buildings  erecud  by  him,  J*  ix« 
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WkUffe  ••  first  nmke  of  him  in  hUtoiy,  II.  123.  His 
doctrines  favoured  by  the  court  of  Edward  iii., 
I,  18,  II.  114.   Genius  of  this  reformer,  II.  124. 
His  early  history,  ibid.    His  connection  with  Joha 
of  Gaunt,  "5,  177.    Parliamcntarj  remonstrance 
against  the  appointment  of  churchmen  to  the  greic 
omces  of  state  ；  sentiments  at  this  time  prevalent 
respecting  this  ecclesiastical  order,  126,  133. 一 Origin 
of  these  senttmentf  \  rapid  progress  of  the  doccrinct 
of    WitliflTc,    134,  135.     Ecclesiastical  congress 
at  Bruges  ；  Wicliffe  one  of  the  commissioners, 
161. 一 Harsh  treatment  be  had  experienced  from  the 
former  pope,  161.. 一 Is  made  divinity-professor  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  /似. 一 Resort  of  eminent  cha- 
racters to  the  city  of  Bruges,  106.— advantages  de- 
rived by  Wicliffe  from  this  circumstance,  107. 一 
Progress  of  the  negotiation  ；  papal  bulls  in  behalf  of 
the  church  and  clergy  of  England,  iM. Close  of  the 
negotiation,  208. 一 Wiclifife's  conduct  in  thit  busi- 
n "霧 ： he  receives  from  John  of  Gaunt  the  living  of  、 
Luttcrwortbi  109.  Progress  of  the  opinion'  of  Wic- 
hScf  ibid.   Champions  of  the  reform  of  the  church 
previously  tc  this  period,  210  to  112.  System 
of  Wicline,  ii3.-»He  opposes  the  sapremacy  of  the 
pope,  'W. — pcnaacc 鑿， pardons,  indulgencct,  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  2 14. — the  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  hierarchy,  ibid, >>> and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
115.    Wicliffe  a  predettiimrian,  ibid. ~> Grandeur 
of  his  viewf,  "6. — for  the  improvement  of  rto- 
raiity,  /A/i/'"">*and  the  emancipation  of  the  hu- 
man undentanding,  ibid, 一 Puritanical  complexion  of 
his  tenetty  217,  380.    Intimacy  of  Wicliffe  with 
Chaucer,  218. With  John  of  Gaunt  ；  religious 
porputes  oF  each,  ibid -、  1 1 9.   Reformation  principles 
affected  by  the  Good  Parliament,  "6.    Ciiation  of 
Wicliffe  i  and  i»  resole,  250,  151. 一 Question  re- 
specting the  date  of  thU  proceeding,  251.  Progress 
of  cbe  doctrines  of  Wicliffe,  373.    Bulls  of  pope 
Gregory  xi"  iM.   Wicliffe  favoured  by  the  uoWer- 
•ity  of  Ozfordy  374.-.-Cited  before  the  bishops  at 
Lambeth,  ibid. 一 His  popularity,  373* ― Protected  by 
the  princess  of  Wales,  ibid.    Death'  of  the  pope  ； 
Grand  Schiim,  ibid.   Favourable  situation  of  wic- 
diffe,  376.— He  resolves  to  improve  it,       一 his 
Deasures  for  that  purpose  ；  translation  of  the  Bible, 
377«   £zeniont  of  wicliffe  and  his  tstociates,  378. 
Coniroveny  of  the  real  pretence,  379.  Wicliffe 
opposed  by  tome  of  the  heads  of  the  university ,  381. 
» Appeals  to  the  king,  382. 一 Solicits  the  support 
of  John  of  Gaunt  \  and  is  refused,  >》/V/, 一 prclbabl 鬱 
tnotives  of  tUtt  refusal :  i,  the  unprosperous  situation 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  383.—*,  the  unhappy  dispositions 
of  Richard  11"  ibt 丄一 3,  the  extreme  co  which  Wic- 
liffe proceeded  i  which  John  of  Gaunt  mi^ht  disap- 
prove from  views  of  piety,  or  of  policy,  384,  385. 
Humane  and  benevolent  conduct  ofjohn  of  Gaunt, 
3«6.    Further  proceedings  of  Wicliflfc,  Bishop 
Courteney  succeeds  to  the  primacy  ；  council  Yut\d  at 
the  Preaching  Friars,  387. 一 Earthquake,  388.  Par- 
liamentary bill  against  heresy  ；  rejected  by  the  com- 
mons} ibid,f  389.   The  primate  undertakes  to  purge 
cbe  uaivcrthy,  389.— demands  a  recanuaon  from 
rtie  heretical  prgftuors;  390.  Lctten  patent  against 


heresy,  TL  3 90.— Wicliffe  is  expelled  the  univertltfy 
ibid.   Convocation  of  Sc.  F  rides  wide,  ihid.  Obsca* 
rity  respecting  tb«  recantations,  391.    Wicliffe  dies, 
' 391.   Imputed  pusillanimity  of  the  Lollards,  392. 
— Commcndatioo  of  Wicliffc»393. 一 right  and  wrong 
of  his  general  system*  394-  See  also,  I.  302,  330,  331. 
WiF  OF  Bathes  Prologue,  il.  17x1  574. 
WUf"t"  bUhop  of  York,  and  of  Hexham,  1.  L38. 
William  ibe  Conqueror  ；  builds  the  Tower  of  London,  I* 8. 
Formation  of  the  New  Forest  by  hiin»  111，  \\%^^ 
Severity  of  his  forest  laws,  ii2«    Cooipsred  wkk 
Edward  iii.,  399.  See  also  I.  13,  19,  1 49,  ft  16. 
William  Rufus,  I.  8,  103,  112. 

lVtUiam、  earl  of  HolLmd  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  I. 尋" 

"0",  471  no". 
William  ix.,  count  of  Poitou^  the  first  troubadour  on  re- 
cord, 1.  215. 

Wtlliam  de  Bc\toWy  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, II.  381  note, 
mm  am  of  Claudesly,  I.  111.  Ballad  of,  116. 
ff^ittiam  de  Lorrh、  author  of  the  Roman  de  la  Ri -、  (See 
that  article,)  I.  119.  Imperfect  scato  in  which  be 
left  that  poem,  220,  11.  4.  Character  of  hit  poetry, 
1. 11 1, 122,  II.  15,  16,  17.  See  also  I. 墓 6, 11.  182， 
4i8. 

Wiiliam  de  Macbaut,  a  French  versifier  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  perhaps  the  inventor  of  the  roychologj  of 
the  dai8v>  II.  345,  357. 
William  of  Malmsbnry^  1.  71,  166，  II.  19. 
WlUiam  of  Nussjngtw  j  Extract  frocn  a  poem  by  hiiii» 
I.  63. 

Wiiliam  de  St,  Amour,  the  champion  of  the  university  of 
•  Paris  against  the  mendicant  orders,  11.   19,  23. 
Evangelium  JE"Tnum、   23. ― iBtroduccion  to  that 
work,  by  John  of  Parma^  14,  26.   Claim  of  the 
Dominicans  to  certain  professorships  in  the  untver- 
tity  of  Paris,  a 6.   St.  Amour  De  PeriaUis  Ihvissi- 
morion  Temporum  ；  accusations  against  the  mendicant 
*"7,  28.  The  Everlasting  Gotpel  condemned,  30. 
St.  Amour  condemned,  ibid, ~ victory  of  the  mcDdi- 
cants,  31. 一 ReiD seated)  ibid.    See  also  IJU  »io,  a  13. 
Wiliiam  of  W'jkebam、  his  history,  II.  118.   Hit  cha- 
racter,  129.    HU   numerous  prefermentfl,  130. 
His  political  revenues,  ibid, 】, made  bishop  oi 
AViDchester,  i^/V/.— difEcuhy  in  procuring  the  popc't 
confirmation  of  his  appointment,  131.  Extract  from 
Froitsart  respecting  hiiD,  ibid.    His  offices  of  state, 
132.  Contra"  between  J  oho  of  Gaunt  and  Wyke- 
ham,  ibid.  Contrivance  for  the  dismisMon  of  Wyke- 
ham,  133.    Conspiracy  againtt  John  of  Gaunt, 
"4,    225.     Convocation  of   the  Good  Parlia- 
ment* "5.  — Coalition  of  p&rtiet,  116.-— Their  pro- 
ceedingB  ；  remonstrance  agaiott  the  uturpattont 
of  Rome,  ibid, 一 fate  of  this  remonfttrance,  "7.  — 
Parliamentary  prosecutions,  2 28 Parliaroentuy 
proceedings  a^^ainst  Alice  Perrerty       13a.-- iogre- 
titude  of  Wykcham  in  this  matter,  133.— £xecutiTe 
government  put  into  commission,  a|5,  236.  John  of 
Gaum  returns  to  England,  and  ovcfturnt  the  usurp* 
at  ions  of  Wykeham,  242.— -Puoithment  of  the 
usurpers,  s 43 .—-Accusation  of  Wykcham,  144.— > 
chargers  exhibited  against  him,  t45*-^eiiuriit  upon 
these,  /^/V/.— Tcmporaliciei  of  hit  bitbopric  tequesu 
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ercd,  II.  s46.««obsenratioBfl»  147.— ^nted  to  the 
young  prince  of  Wales,  248.  A  paiTi anient  called  : 
act  of  general  pardon  ；  Wykcham  excepted*  149. 
Wykeham  reinstated,  159.— and  his  temporalities  re. 
stored,  ibid,  "o*  Pardon  extended  to  Wykeham 
on  the  accession  of  Richard  ii.>  163.  Not  included  in 
the  council  of  regency ,  268.  See  also  I.  196,  II.  "7, 
368. 

Windsor  Castle  rebuilt  bv  William  ofW^keham,  II.  "8, 
161.  Chaucer  employed  in  repairing  St.  George's 
Chapel  here,  498. 

Windsor,  lord,  II.  324. 

Wine  \  Chaucer  receives  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of,  ,er 
diem,  II.  162.  Use  of  wine  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
163,  I.  104.  Its  price  in  1199,  II.  163. 一 In  the 
fourteenth  century,  164, 1.  104.  Measures  of  wine 
at  this  time  in  use,  II.  1 65 .-—Dimensions  of  the 
pitcher,  ibid,  Vaiuc  of  Chaucer's  grant,  166.  Im- 
puted connection  between  wine  and  poetiy,  167. 
Chaucer  again  obtains  a  grant  of  wine,  54  8* 


Woden  \  worship  of,  ettabiUhed  in  Sogbrnd  bjr  tbt 

Saxons,  1, 7»  162* 
Ifbls 矽、 cardinal,  II.  538.  Compared  with  John  of 

Gaunt,  119. 

Women  ；  satire  upon,  in  the  Rormm  tU  la  Rne,  II.  33. 
See  Fmr  Sex. 

Wonder -working  Parliament  ；  their  proceedings,  II'  473; 

474.  484-  , 
Woody  Antony  ；  stpry  extracted  from,  I.  %u 

IFoodstock  ；  park  at,  laid  out  by  Henry  i"  J.  iij* 
Chaucer  resides  at  this  town,  389,  II. 篡 68,  562.  — 
Retires  to  this  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  II* 
499,  565. ^ his  sentiments  at  this  period,  50^1. 

U^oodsiocky  Thomas  of.  See  Thomas  of  l^oodstock. 

IVreitling  5  a  diTcrsion  of  the  ancient  English,  I. 夏 17* 

UTykebam.  See  WiUiam  of  IFykebam. 

YORK  AST)  Lancaster,  wan  of,  I.  3«ii  361,  395. 


Directions  to  the  Binder  for  placing  the  Portraits. 


The  Head  of  Chaucer     •     •   To  face  the  Tide  of  Vol.  I. 
The  Head  of  John  of  Gaunt   •   To  fece  'the  Title  of  Vol.  II. 
The  Full  ]Length  of  Chaucer  •  To  &ce  page  584  of  Vol.  IL 
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